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I. Therrmil Diffusion of Rare Constituents in Gas-mixtures. 

By Sydney Chapman, F.R,S.^ Imperial College of 

Science and Technology^ South Kensington, London *. 

!• Thermal Diffusion and the Soret Phenomenon. 

§ 1. TT has l>een shown theoretically, by Enskog and 
JL the writer independently, that a gradient ot‘ 
temperature existing in a gas-mixtiire produces a motion 
of relative diffusion of the constituents, additional to and 
independent of any motion of diffusion that may be in 
progress, owing to a gradient of concentration or other 
cause. If the temperature gradient be maintained constant 
in a closed vessel, a steady stale will result, in which there 
is a concentration gradient along the same direction, of 
amount just sufficient to effect a balance between the rates 
of iiiffusion due to the gradients. This phenomenon has 
been experimentally verified by Dootson^*\ Ibbs^^^, and 
Elliott & Masson 

§ 2. A similar phenomenon in liquids was discovered 
experimentally by Ludwig^®^ and Soret long before the 
theoretical discovery of tnermal diffusion in gases ; it is 
generally known as the Soret phenomenon or Soret effect. 
Many attempts to provide a theory of it have been made^®\ 
but none seems to have been successful. This is scarcely 
surprising if, as seems likely, the Soret phenomenon at its 
simplest is the analogue for liquids of thermal diffusion 

• Communicated by the Author. 
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in gases, and may in many cases be further complicated 
by dissociation-effects depending on temperature, and, in 
electrolytes, by electric effects. There may be some hope 
of arriving at a simple theory in those cases, if any exist, 
where these additional causes are paramount ; but where 
pure thermal diffusion is the only or main cause (and it will 
be shown in the following pages that thermal diffusion in 
gases is capable of producing concentration gradients of the 
same order of magnitude as are found in the Soret effect 
in many liquid solntions), the prospect of arriving at an 
even approximately correct theory seems rather remote. 
This is not only because of the additional difficulties present 
in every branch of the kinetic theory of liquids, as compared 
with the corresponding theory for gases, hut because the 
theory of thermal diffusion even in gases is itnusnally 
complex. 

§ 3. In the case of gases, no success has yet attended any 
attempts to develop a simple physical theory of thermal 
diffusion that will indicate even the sign of the phenomenon, 
i. e. that will show which constituent tends to flow towards 
the warmer region ; the theory has Ix^en obtained only by a 
complete inatheinatieal treatment of the equations of detailed 
transfer in the gas-inixture. Arguments, such as were used 
by Meyer, that lead to simple theories of \isi‘osiry and 
thermal conduction, are not effective in the case of thermal 
diffusion, as I have recently shown ; th(»y are of too 
general a nature, and perhaps the reason why they are 
effective for viscosity and thermul conduction is because 
these phenomena likewise are general and unique in sign— 
friction always tending to retard relative motion, and heat 
to flow from hot regions to cohl. But in thermal diffusion 
the constitaent which tends towards the wanner region is 
generally, but not always, the lighter one, nor docs the 
effect de{)end essentially on a ditference of mass, since 
thermal diffusion can occur in mixtures of gases of ecjiial 
molecular weight The effect depends hotli on the 

masses and on the diameters or fields of force of the mole¬ 
cules, in a manner expressible, even to a first approximation, 
only by formulae of much complexity. The rormulte for the 
Soret effect in liquids and its dependence on the detailed 
physical properties of the molecules will probably be still 
anore eoniplicated. 

§4. Though it is depressing thus to dwell on the diffi¬ 
culties which appear to beset the theoretical treatment of 
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the Soret phenomenon, a proper estimation o£ tliein may 

f prevent waste of effort on unduly simple methods that are 
oredoomed to failure. It may be suggested that, where 
possible, any arguments on which it is proposed to base 
a theory of the JSoret effect be first applied to the simpler 
case of thermal diffusion in gases, where an exact theory 
is available by which to test the results obtained. These 
remarks naturally do not apply to theories of the Soret 
effect in those cases, if any, where changes of dissociation, 
or electrical effects, can be shown to constitute the primary 
cause. 

These considerations, applied to a recent attempt by 
the writer to develop a theory of the Soret effect for 
Brownian grains suspended in a liquid at non-uniform 
temperature, led to the same unhopeful conclusion that the 
problem was too ditiicult for solution by the relatively 
elementary meihotl't there usetl, though the work was not 
without valid and interesting n.suits in relation to the dis¬ 
tribution of file Brownian displacements in the ca.se of 
non-uniform temperature. 

IL lliennal Diffusion of Hare ('onst/fuenis in Gas-^mixturts. 

§ r>. This work, however, turned iny attention to the 
special case of thermal diffu.'iion that bears most closely on 
the Soret effect as usually measured, namely, in sohition.s of 
small concentration. In this case the general formulae for 
gas-mixtures become somewhat simplified, and it may be of 
intiuest to physicists and chemists to have them set out 
and illustrated by a ft5w examples, particularly since the 
complete formulnc are repellent in their complexity. 

The chief point of interest thus brought out is that 
thermal diffusion in ga,s-inixtures can produce a large pro¬ 
portionate change in the concentration of a rare constituent. 
Ii(‘t the? fractional concentration (by volume) of the two 
constituents be denoted by Cj, so that 

Cl+C3=l.(1) 

Ordinary ratios of absolute temperatures (T) produce only 
small absolute changes in <q and Cj, whntever their values, 
and when neither Cj nor cg is very small the change in either 
is a small proportion of the mean value, so that thermal 
diffusion seems to be a weak separating agent. But if 
Cl (say) is very small, the difference between its values in 
the hot and cold regions of the containing vessel, tliough 
still small compared with unity, mav be a larg(5 proportion 

B2 
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of the mean value of cu This fact maj be of importance 
in some chemical or physical experiments where a rare 
constittient has special properties. Were it not for the 
continual mixing by winds, it would probably have an 
important influence on the distribution of the small amount 
of ozone which is known to exist in the upper atmosphere. 


§ 6. The equation determining the steady distribution 
of a gas*mixture in which the absolute temperature T is 
variable in the direction of a (say) is 


dci _ , 3T 


( 2 > 


No separate equation for Cj is needed, since Cjssl—Ci- 
The first constituent will he taken to be the rare one, 
so that will later be assumed small. In (2), &t«=Dt/D| 8, 
where Dt and Di, are respectively the coefficients of 
thermal and ordinary diffusionIt can be shown that 
A?t tends to zero with either or Co, and that, writing 




in general a does not tend to zero with Cj or Cf. 

If Cl is small, and Cj therefore nearlj" equal to unity, 
(2) may be written in the approximate form 


1 ^ « BT 

T(b.r* 


(ci small) . (4) 


In certain circumstances a may be treated as constant in 
this equation, and then there exists the simple solution 

Cl x T"*, (ci small, a constant) (5) 

In other cases ot is af>proximateIy proportional to T^, where 
/S is a constant, and then (4) has the solution 

logeCi = constant—a//8, (cj small, ax T^) , (5a) 

where now T is involved, on the right, through a. 

The gas-mixture is here supposed to be at rest in a steady 
state in a tube or other vessel of which the dimensions are 
large compared with the m decular mean free paths, so that 
the pressure is uniform ; m then depends only on Ci, T and 
the properties of the molecules. If the absolute change of C| 
along the tube is small, its influence on et will be negligible. 
The total variation of T along the tube is supposed not small^ 
but in some cases a is independent of T, when (5) is the 
correct solution, while in other cases a is proportional to 
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(where /3 is generally less than J), when (5 a) is the 
correct solution. 

If a is positive, the proportion of the rare constituent 
will decrease towards the warmer regions ; if negative, 
it will increase towards these regions. Either sign is 
^ssible, according to the nature of the molecules of both 
Kinds. 

III. General Formuhv for the First Approximation to ol. 

§ 7. The complete general expression for « is obtained in 
the form of the quotient of one infinite determinant by 
another, and only in one or two special cases can this 
expression be reduced to a simple form. In general it 
is imf»racticable to do more than consider the first few 
approximations to the complete expression, and even the 
first approximation, which alone will be considered here, 
is a lengthy formula. Fortunately it is correct to within 
a few units per cent. 

The first approximation, which may be denoted by a(l), 
for the general case of spherically symmetrical molecules of 
any kind, is as follows, where Mi and Mg denote the 
molecular weiijhis of tlie constituents I and 2 : 

«(!) = 


... ( 6 ) 




w'here 


a ||—^\\-r {c\ . .(7) 

= + .... ( 8 ) 


and the various factors are independent of and but 
are complicated functions of the temperature and of the 
masses and other properties of the molecules. They can be 
expressed as follows ;— 


2)- 1) ] ,.(») 

*0-1= /*I*Mi* (n]g(l, 1) I 

. . . ( 10 ) 
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«„'=in,( 2 , 2 ), 


jjft,{2, 2;, 


( 11 ) 


f ^1+ -i)W, 2) 

+ /*i*llis(l» *^) + 2) ^ . . . (12) 

*1-1= — ^lli2(l> 1)—5njj{l, 2 ) 

+ fi„0,:i)-|fl„(2,2) j. . (13) 

The expression for a,i«i is obtainable from (12) by inter¬ 
changing fii and fu, which themselves are defined by 

_ Ml _ M, ] 

+ M, + JV1,’ i. . (14) 

Mi 2=Ml >2 = Ml/Mj, fjL.1 = 1j 

SO that 

.(15) 


In the above expressions fli 2 (/, «) denotes a certain 
function of T depending also on Mi, and the law of 
force between the unlike molecules; lli(/, n) denotes the 
same function of the law of force bct\veen like molecules of 
the kind 1, Ms in fljs l>eing replaced in flj by Mj ; similarly 
for fls. 

By virtue of the relations (7), (8^ (10) the ecjuation (6) 
can be written in the form 



<•1 {M12*i/— Ml2**l -1 - M21“ -1 -1 } 

. „ —<'2{M2I*-I_1*~M2)^*I-I“MI2*1i} . 

. . • (16) 


where the dependence of « (1) upon q and Co is completely 
explicit. 


§ 8. In the following we shall consider specially the case 
tvhere the molecules of the first kind are rare, so that Ci 
tends to zero and to !• In this case (16) becomes 

Liimit a(l)ss^^ 22 Mx 

—M2i*-i_i')/«n«-i-i'- • (17) 
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Owing to the disappearance of from (17), this being 
the only term in (16) that depends on the law of force 
between the molecules 1 (c/l (11)), it is clear that the value 
of a{l), or tiie effect oE thermal ditlusion on the concentration 
gradient of the gas-mixture, does not depend on the nature 
of the interaction between the rare molecules. This is 
natural, since wheii Ci tends to zero their xnutUHl encounters 
are infinitely less frequent than their collisions with the 
molecules 2. 

Tw^o special forms of this limiting value of a(l) may be 
noted here, in which the rare molecules 1 are either infinitely 
heavier or infinitely lighter than the numerous molecules 2, 
/. e. the cases 

(a) /Lu-->0; 

{h) 

It is evident, on inspection of (9), (11), (12), (13), that in 
case (a) only the first term in the numerator of (17) remains 
in the limiting expression (17), whereas in case (6) onlv the 
third term remains. Thn>, on proceeding to the limits, we 
have 


Limit 


«(!) = 


ir>n,,a, 2 )-r;n,.(i. 
2 ns(.2r2) 


1) 


. . m 


Limit «{!) = 

Cj>0. 


5 n.,(1.2)-:jn„(l. 1) 

2 1)—ofli2(l, 2)-f*f2j2(l, 3) 

• • . ( 19 ) 


Those results are independent of the order in which the two 
limits, for /*i and ftj, are approached. 


§ 9. It may be noted that wlien the rare molecules are 
also the very light oiifS, the value of a is indepf*ndent of the 
nature of the interaction between the nuinerons molecules 2 
amotig themselves {</. 19)). The latter move infinitely more 
slowlv than the liglit molecules, owing to the approximate 
equality between ihe mean kinetic energies of peculiar 
motion of the molecules of the two kinds. Thus the heavy 
molecules are practically at rest, and the thermal diffusion 
depends onh’ on the collisions of the rare, light, rapidly- 
moving molecules with the heavy stationary obstacles 
presented by the numerous molecules. 

When, as in (18), the rare molecules are the heavy ones, 
thermal diffusion depends on the nature of the interaction 
both between the unlike molecules, and between the numerous 
liglit molecules among themselves. 
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It may also be remarked that case {h )—that of rare light 
molecules—‘is one of those in which the general theory of 
thermal diflEusion can be replaced by a much simpler special 
theory, along lines first indicated by Lorenta^^^ in connexion 
with the electron theory of metals. The exact expression 
for a (in place of the first approximation a(l) considered in 
(18)) can in this case be iband. The general expression 
will not be given here, but in sections IV., V. the values 
for particular models will be quoted. 

§ 10 The above formulae can be further developed by 
inserting the appropriate values of the functions ft. The 
general expressions for these functions will not be quoted 
here, but only the forms which they take for two specially 
simple types of molecular model, namely, rigid elastic 
spheres of diameters dx, rfj, and point-centres of force varying 
as some constant (^th) power of the inverse mutual distance r, 
I. e. as r*"'; 5 will have suffixes 1, 12, or 2 according as|*the 
interaction refers to molecules 1 alone, 1 and 2, or 2 alone. 
The former model is, in a sense, a special case of the latter, 
corresponding to 00 . 


IV, Elastic Spheres 

§ 11. In this case ft(/, n) is indepeiulent of the first 
parameter /, being given, for all values of /, by 

«)= iV,(«1) : (d, +d,r{2RTiM, + M.X/MjMol-i, 

. . . (20^) 

where R denotes the gas-constant per gram-molecnle, 
8*316.10" ergs/*^. 8iniilarJy 

n,{i, »)=!(/.+1): d,*(UT/Mo)^ . . (2V) 

being obtained from (21') by changing the suffix 1 to 2 
throughout; likewise for fti(/, 7t), 

Consequently 

ft(/, «) =(« +l)ft(/, n — 1), . . , { 22 ') 

whence it follows that 

Mj 1 7 1)> . (9') 

«,/=ni(i,i), «.,./=ft,(i, I), . . (ir) 

♦ The formulae of this section are denoted by accented numbers ( ') 

to indicate that they refer to a special model, and are not {general, like 
those in the preceding sections: the for uulae of section V. are deoot^ 
hy( "p 
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. ( 12 ') 
27 

4 . (13') 


On substitution oE these results into (17), this becomes 


Limit a(\)=\ >(13-27/., + 4W) (‘^‘ 2 +^--)' -4/.,| 

-r(13-10Mi + 27/ti*). (17') 

On fiiaking /i| or tend to zero, the following special 
cases of (18), (19) and the exact value of a in Lorentz’s 
case are obtained: 


Limit 

ci>0. 


.(1) = 


4v"2 



(18') 


Limit «(1) = - i.(19') 

Limit u = — \ .(23') 

'•i + C. Bi-i'lt 2 


\ . MoleciiUs €.veriintj Central Forces* 

§ 12. Suppose that the molecules are point-centres of 
force varying as r""', so that betw^een unlike molecules 1, 2 
the force is denoted bv 


K, 






}• 


and between two molecules 2, 2 by 
The value of li in this case is given by 


(24") 

(25") 


n) A{/, ,^i3)^io(5i2)r^n2--(26") 

where 

i>M ^ (27") 

and A(/, S 12 ) is a pure number obtained as an integral which 
can only be evaluated by quadrature. Its values for /=!, 2 
•nd various values of s are as follows, in terms of certain 
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integrals Ii(«), l 2 (^) that hare been evaluated by various 
writers :— 

A(l, ^ A(2, *) = A I,(,\ . (28"> 


* = 2 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

15 

21 

25 

00 


510 

2*65 

2*42 

2*40 

241 

2*47 



w 


8-82 

1*37 

1*12 

1*04 

i-00 

0*972 

0966 

0963 


LWAiW ~ 1 

1*33 

1*93 

216 

2*31 

2*41 

2o4 

• • • 

• • • 

3 


By substituting the suffix 2 for 1 throughout in (26'^), 
n) is obtained, and similarly for n). 

In the present case 


+ . ( 22 ") 

where £1 and s have the same suffix 1, 12, or 2. Conse¬ 
quently 

= A. . (9'/) 

z^.vi2 —X; 

“u ~ 1)» «_!_/= ^^3—^ ^ j^n2(2,1), 


«I1 



25 

2 + 


25 

4 





(11"> 


+ A(2 , .?,j) / A(1, S|o) [J 1), 


• ( 12 ") 


‘ 1-1 


"i>ri 

r(-> - \ 

Jl ’ 




9 

, \ 

+( 




-|("*-.,,il){A(2,.«,e)/A{l,.n,)}]«!,(1,1). (13") 

The corresponding form of (17) is too complicated to be 
worth quoting here, but the following are the special forms 
of (18), (19) and the exact form of a in Lorentz’s case :— 

Limit «(1) = ^ .r-AL A(l, *i») <f>>u(^) ^ 

Ci-v0,fi2->0 4 ^i2““l 5 A.^2, ^2C^2/ 
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Limit 
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^12— 5 5(5ij—1)* 

^i,-i 'i3(«7o^ If ^ i6(«,2^"i) + le ’ 

. . • (19"> 


^12-5 
2(^12-1) 


(23'7 


It may be noteil that when ^j2==5, « is always zeio, what¬ 
ever the other circumstances. This is the case, specially 
considered by Maxwell, of molecules which repel one 
another according to the inverse fifth power of the distance ; 
for such molecules thermal diffusion does not occur. Tlie 
result is true whatever the interaction i>et\veen the mole¬ 
cules 1 alone, or 2 alone. 

For other values of Sio, the sign of thermal diffusion is 
different {ceteris purihits) according as is greater or less 
than 5. 

Owing to the lust factor in «(1) bi this case is not 

imfependent of T, as in the cases (1^0* (^^ )> ^ (Fd"), 

(23'): in (IH'') it appears from (27") that 


where 


«(1) oc 'P, 


(29") 


o _ 1 / ^12 — i . 

^ 2 \ S|o-l s.— l I ’ 


(30") 


if, as for all ordinary gases, ^ > 5, cannot exceed 


§ 13. By comparison hetweeii (19") and (23") the ratio 
«(!)/« for any value of si,j when ei->0, pi—>0 can readily 
be found. The following table gives this ratio for various 
values of .Vj 2 . and also the ratio a(2)/a, where a(2) denotes 
the second approximation. These ratios refer exchisively 
to liorent/.’s ease, but give un idea of tlie degree of error 
involved in using «(] ) in place of a : the error is greatest 
(for iF>o) in the case ^ = ac, corres[)onding to rigid elastic 
spheritail molecules— cf, (19'^, (23'). 

= 2 a r, 1) la it 

a(l)/«=r.(V77 Ml I'UO 0S9 OSo 0*83 0 78 

a(2)/a - 101 1*01 1*(K> 0 95 0*93 0’9*J 0*88 


It appears from fliis table that for/y>5 the approximations 
a(l), «(2) are less than u; the first approximation is good, 
and tlie second still better. When the molecular masses are 
nearly equal, the error of the first approximation appears to 
be less than in Lorentz’s case. 
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§ 14. The expression (18)" can be put into a much simpler 
form in terms of (i.) the coefficient of diffusion of the 
mixture, at any pressure p and at the temperature T, and 
(ii.) the coefficient of viscosity t ’2 at temperature T, for the 
pure gas composed of the numerous, light constituent by 
itself—so long as we are content to use the first (fairly 
accurate) approximations Di 2 (l), ra(l) to and r*. For 
by ( 22 )" 

Limit • • <31") 

^ 4 1 Os (2, 2)’ 

while, quite generally, 

r> nw 3 M,-^Ms R*P 


MjMs pNOjs(l, i)’ 
15 RT 

167rtNn,(2,2)' * • • 

where N denotes the number of molecules 
molecule. Consequently (when ►O), 

T • -i / 1 \ ^ PI 1^2(1) 

this expression is independent of the value of 
Dia is measured, since Djj x Ijp, 

From (33"), (26"), and (27") it appears that 

. . . 

so that from u knowledge of the variation 
temperature, can be inferred. For helium 
approximately 14. 


. . (32") 

• . (33") 
per gram 

• . (34'0 

p at which 


of 

its 


. (35") 

1*2 with 
value 


IS 


§15. It is of interest to examine how nearly the limiting 
formula (18') for a(l) agrees with the true value of «( 1 ) 
when M 1 /M 2 is large (or small) but not infinite ; and 
likewise for (19')/ when M 1 /M 2 (or is small but not zero. 
This can readily be done by inserting illustrative values 
of Pi and P 2 (17^) ^^d comparing them with tht? values 
(18') or (19'). 

When M 2 is small, is likely to be not greater than du 
and extreme values of the ratio of «( 1 ) to the limiting value 
of a(l) given by (18') can be found by taking €f 2 s =0 and 

1 29 

d^^di. In this way, when ms= Mi— 30 ^ Mi/M8=29 

the actual value of a(l) is less than that given by (18)' by 

1 49 

from 3'5 to 4*2 per cent,; when A 4 — 
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11,/M, ss49y the corresnonding limits of error are 2*1 and 
2*5 per cent. Thus when Mj is 50 or more times as great 
as M), ( 1 ^') affords a close approximation to the actual 
'value of «( 1 ) ; (18') is larger than the true value of a{l), 
but the latter is less than the true value of a, so that (18') 
is likely to be nearly correct. 

The error of (19') when /ij is small but not zero is rather 
larger than in the corresponding case for (18'). Here the 
limits of error are found by taking rfi = 0 and If 

1 49 

M,/Mi=4i), the actual value of «( 1 ) is 

less than that given by (19') by from 8 to 12 per cent.^ 
though {19') is likely to be nearly equal to the true value 
of a if M^/Mj has this value. 

The corresponding percentage errors of the formulae (18'')^ 
(19"), (34"), for values of s between <x> and 5, are likely to 
be less than for (18'), (19'). 

VI. yittnerical lIluMrations and Snffffestions for Esrperiment^ 

§ 1C. The order of magnitmie of the concentration gradient 
produced by thermal diffusion in a closed vessel can be 
illustrated most readily from the simple formula {23"), 
corresponding to the case where the rare constituent is very 
light. In this case a, besides being known exactly, depends 
only on The following are values of —a for various 

values of Sn I the case 5 , 3 «s x corresponds also to (23)' :— 

: OQ 25 21 17 15 13 11 9 8 7 6 5 

5t>0 *417 *400 *375 *357 *333 *300 *250 *214 *167 *100 0 

Since, hy {5), CjX T"®, when a is constant, as here, the 
negative sign of u indicates that the proportion of the light 
rare constituent increases towards the hot region. The 
concentration-gradient [)rodnced may be illustrated by 
supposing the extreme absolute temperatures T, T' (where 
T'>T) to be in the ratio as, for example, if T=300°, or 
27° C., and T'«400°, or 127° 0. The ratio of the corre¬ 
sponding values Cl, cf may be expressed as the percentage 

excess of Ci, i. c. by 100 I-—l), as in the following 
table:— ^ 

oD 25 21 17 15 13 11 9 8 7 6 5 

18*4 12*7 12*2 11*4 10*9 10*1 9*0 7’5 6*4 4*9 2*9 0 
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§ 17, Mach larger ratios of Ci to e/ for a given value 
of T'/T can be obtained, however, when the rare constituent 
is very heavy instead of very light. In this case (when 
^>5) the rare constituent, being heavy, is more concentrated 
ill the cold than the hot region, since a is positive. 

The maximum effect is obtained in the case of molecules 
which behave like rigid elastic spheres. If much exceeds 
Mj, it I is likely to exceed The following table gives the 
values of «( 1 ) for a gas-mixture composed of rigitJ spherical 
tnolecules, for various likely values of the ratio ili/dgy from 
1 to 3 ; «( 1 ) is found from (18') to vary from *88 to 3 * 54 , 
implying considerable percentage changes of concentration 
(here reckoned as the percentage excess of Ci over c/) even 
when T'/T is only as the table shows. 

r/iA/.: 1 U u 2 2i 2^ 2J 3 

a(l): 884 M2 1*38 1'66 1*99 2 32 21>7 310 3*54 

JOO -l) for = 29 38 49 61 77 95 i;J5 144 177 

If Mi/M 2>30, these values of a(l) are unlikely to be loss 
than the true values of a (vf, § 15), so that the large 
percentage changes of concentration are not over-estimated, 
for rigid spherical molecules. 

§18. Most molecules, however, are softer than these, 
and correspond more nearly to molecules of the type 
considered in section V. for some finite value of 9 . The 
percentage excess of Ci over c/ for such molecules will l>e less 
than for the case j'*=ix>,aiid vanishes altogether for « = 5 . 
Moreover, unless = ^hat /8=0 {rf, (30")), the law 
connecting the concentration <*| with the tcinperattire will 
not be log log (T'/T), but that given by (5 a). 

In this case, since u x T^, 



If the viscosity Vj of the light constituent (in the pure state) 
has been determined over a range of temperature, so that 
is known {cf. § 14), and if D ,2 is known at the temperature T 
and any pressure p, then a is a known multiple of 
{si 3 — 5 )/(.vi 2 — 1^9 and J3 is aho known in terms of this 
quantity and 53 . Hence a measurement of cjc^ suffices to 
•determine after which K 12 can be determined from 

« Tbe actual solution is probably best made«by calculating the right- 
iiand side of (36'') for two or three values of sia, and interpoladng. 
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This seems to afford the simplest method of finding K12 and 
4ij when the heavy constituent is obtainable only in small 
quantities* 

It may be noted that will be positive or negative, 
according as ^12 is > or <^2 (both being supposed not less 
than 5) ; the greatest value numerically is i, when one s 
is 00 and the other 5, 1. e. when in one set of inter-actions 
the numerous molecules behave like rigid spheres, and in the 
other like Maxwellian molecules, so that different forms 
of SI must be used in the numerator and denominator 
of (18)—one from Section V., the other from Section VI. 

In general {(T'/T)^—1}/)S differs little from log^(T7T) 
when T7T is not too great: for example, if 
log^TVT) is -218, while {(T'/T)^-1}/)8 is *268 if 
and *310 if In such cases a first approxima¬ 

tion to a can he derived by using the simple formula 

appropriate when a is constant; 
this will give a first approximation to and consequently 
to hy (3O'0- Then a close second approximation to a can 
be made by using this value of /8 in 

§ 19. Perhaps the most interesting and important applica¬ 
tion of these results is the determination of the law of force 
between helium molecules and those of radium emanation. 
The forces between molecules of the inert gases are of 
special interest heciiuse of their relation to the equilibrium 
of crystals in which the atoms are ionized—a subject studied 
hy junl, very extensively, hy Lennard-Jones 

Moreover, the radioactive property of the radium emanation 
enables its amount in a gas to be determinable with con- 
sideralde accuracy, even when it is small. The mass-ratio 
of UuEm to He is 55*5, amply sufficient to justify the 
application of (18') or (It^")—or (34")—to a mixture in which 
the emanation is present to the extent of 2 or 3 per cent, 
at most. For helium Cg and 53 are known with ample 
accuracy, and in order to determine Kjs and Si 2 it only 
requires a knowledge of The value of 

for T'/l'==^ is not likely to be less than 1*2, corre¬ 
sponding to an excess concentration of RaEm by at least 
20 per cent, in the cold region ; the excess may well be 
much more, and can be increased by increasing the tem¬ 
perature ratio T';/T. Owing to the low concentration of the 
emanation, the time required for the steady concentration- 
gradient corresponding to the steady state of non-uniform 
temperature will be quite small. 
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It would also be of interest to determine in like manner 
ike law of force between Ba£m and the other inert gases 
Ne, A, Kr, Xe, though in these cases, since the mass-ratio is 
neither very large nor very small^ the general formula (17) 
for a (1) must be used in working out the results, instead of 
the simpler special cases (18), (19). In all cases the RaEm 
may be a sufficiently rare constituent for (17) to be appli* 
cable, and no knowledge of the law of interaction between 
the Ba£m molecules themselves is required. Another 
interesting gas-mixture, in which M1/M2 is large, so that 
(18) and its special forms (18')t (18"). {34'0 can be used, 
is that of RaEm and hydrogen. Possibly other experiments 
might be made in which the heavy gas was mercury vapour, 
iodine vapour, or bromine vapour. 

When accurate data of the kind suggested become avail¬ 
able, it may be worth while to go to greater detail in the 
theory of thermal diffusion, considering further approxi¬ 
mations to a, and taking account of the attractive force 
which most molecules appear to exert at greater disbinces. 
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II. On Groups of Eleetrons in the Geissler Discharge. By 
K. G. Emel^US, M.A., Ph.D.f Lecturer in Physics, and 
W. L. Brown, M.Sc., Demonstrator in Physics^ The Queen^s 
University of Belfast 

!• Introduction, 

I N two previous communications f, accounts have been 
given of some results obtained by employing cold 
exploring electrodes to analyse glow discharges from cold 
cathodes^ the methods used being those which have been 
developed by Langmuir and Mott-SmithJ. The object of 
these investigations was to find the distribution of potential 
through a discharge which had no positive column, and to 
correlate the magnitudes of the electric fields in it with the 
concentrations and temperatures of the slow conducting 
electrons. In both, evidence was obtained that a group of 
fast electrons was present in the negative glow, including 
some with an energy of the order of 80 electron volts, but 
no detailed study of these was then ina<ie, since it was 
realized that more data would he retpiired before even their 
existence could be regarded as definitely established. This 
uncertainty arises from the fact that fast electrons can only 
be detected when there is a sh^^ath of positive ions round the 
collecting electrotle, and that serious departures from the 
laws which should govern the reception of tho latter have 
been recorded, although the discrepancies observed have now 
been at least partially removed §. The usual difficulties are, 
moreover, exaggerated in the pn-sent case by other unfavour¬ 
able circumstances, tho chief of which are :— 

(a) The concentrations of ions and electrons are small,, 
which makes it necessarv to use relatively large collectors, 
upon which thick ionic sheaths form. 

(/>) Gas has to be used at a pressure of about 1mm. Hg, so^ 
that the motion of a positive ion in traversing a thick sheath 
is not free, whilst the number of collisions that it makes is 
nevertheless not large. 

(c) Conditions vary rapidly with position in the discharge, 
so that a collector is usually receiving ions and electrons 

* Communicated by the Authors. 

t Emel^us, Proc. damb. Phil. Soc. xxiii. p. 531 (1927). Emeldus & 
Harris, Phil. Mag. iv. p. 49 (1927). 

X Langmuir & Mott-Smith, Gen. EL Kev. 1924. 

S Penning, Konink, Akad, Wet, Am^erdam, xxxi. p. 1 (1927). Morse 
& IJyterhoeven, Phys, Kev. xxxi. p. 827 (1928). 

PhU. Mag. S. 7. VoL 7. No. 41. Jan. 1929. 
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from a region throagh which their concentrations are not 
constant. 

For these reasons we have now made a more extended 
series of measurements, from which we have concluded that 
fast electrons, which will be referred to, initially without 
implication as to their origin, as priinary electrons, are 
really present, and we have obtained, inci<lentally, some 
information about the slower secondary and vltimaie groups 
which confirms and extends results already published. 

2. EiCperimental Arrangements. 

The present arrangements have already been describeil *. 
Both thermionic diodes and wire resistances have been used 
to regulate the main discharge, currents of up to 5 milliamps. 
being passed at potentials between 250 volts and 400 volts. 
A swdtch was inserted so that the collector could be connected 
either to anode or cathode. In analysing the experimental 
data, we have worked with the ratio of the current to the 
collector to the current to the main cathode, to compensate 
approximately for fluctuations in the main discharge. The 
gases used were neon (containing 2 per cent, of helium), 
argon, hydrogen, and, for a few runs, oxygen. The argon 
was purified by arcing in the experimental tubes, or by 
passing a heavy glow discharge bet\veen magnesium elec¬ 
trodes in an auxiliary tule ; hydrogen was admitted through 
a palladium regulator, whilst the oxygen was taken from a 
<;ominercial cylinder. The discharge-tubes were cylinders, 
3—4 cm. in diameter, and bulb.«iof various sizes. No attempt 
was made to obtain high purity of the gases, since it was felt 
that not enough was knowm of the general nature of the 
phenomena to w'arrant the elaborate precautions required 
to do this. The results were not affected, however, when 
mercury and carbon vapours were allowed access to tbe tubes 
by removal of liquid air from the traps. Glass-metal seals 
have been employed in most instances, and when this was 
impracticable, well-fitting dry joints made vacuum-tight 
with an external rim of picein. The collectors were usually 
bombarded with positive ions at 450 volts before taking a 
run, but omission to do this w^as again without effect. The 
pressure of the gas was recorded directly by a McLeod 
gauge, without any attempt being made to allow for local 
'Changes in temperature in the discharge-tube. 


♦ Emel4tt8 & Harris, Phil. Mag. iv. p.49 (1927). 
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The first runs showed that the number of primary elec¬ 
trons was small, and that their distribution of velocities 
was approxiinateiy MaxwelliatK Since the electron current 
to a collector at a given retarding potential is determined by 
its area, and the corresponding positive ion current by 
the outer area of the positive ion sheath, large collectors of 
small curvature were tlierefore used subsequently, witij the 
object of keeping the ratio of the area of the sheath to the 
area of the collector as small and as nearly constant as 
possible. 


Fijr. 1. 


Ic: Arb<tf'3-'^ OrstO 



Net positive ion current to collector (Ic) for various potentials of 
collector negative to the anode (V): run 113. 


X 7'fte Ptimary Group. 

Part of a collector characteristic, which is typical of some 
150 which have been obtained in the present investigation 
from runs in the negative glow and Faraday dark space, is 
shown in fig. 1. The tube used was that described in § 4, 
the collector being in the middle of the negative glow, with its 
centre 0*25 cm. from the cathode, which was 0*90 cm; from 
the anode. The tube contained neon at a pressure of 
P37 mm. Hg, ami was pitssing a current of 1‘65 milliamps. 

02 
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at 338 volts. For high accelerating potentials for positive 
ions the characteristic is practically linear* the current 
increasing with potential both becaov^e of the increase in the 
outer area of the sheath, and from causes referred to in § I, 
but when about 70 volts negative to the anode, it takes 
a distinct additional upward trend. On extrapolating the 
almost straight part to lower collecting voltages, and analys¬ 
ing the dirterence between the experimental line and the 
extrapolated line by plotting curr#*nt against voltage on 
semi-logarithmic paper in the usual way, three groups of 


Fi^r. 2. 

le-Arbitrary Units 



Semi-logarifhtuic plot of primary electron current against 
collector potential negative to the anode (V). 

electrons were found to be present. The line for the 
primary electrons is shown in fig. 2. The space potential was 
10 volts negative to the anode. The ditterence between the 
two lines is at first small, and the primary temperature 
evidently cannot be found with great accuracy, so to obtain 
an idea of the reproduidbility of the numbers, this run was 
made with the potential of the collector brought from 
a high negative potential through the space potential, 
and a second was then taken with the conditions otherwise 
unaltered, but the potential changes made in the reverse 
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direction. The temperatures recorded were 26*4, 3*95 
©•94 volts, and 26*4, 3*4, ©•96 volts respectively ; the 
identity of the primary temperatures is fortuitous, and the 
error in their determination is not less than ±3 volts. Two 
other examples of similar curves—in which all the experi¬ 
mental points are not shown—occur in fig 7. 

Similar curves were obtained in the Faraday dark space 
in neon, argon, and hydrogen at various pressures, wiih a 
tube in which the cathode was a disk of nickel ©‘85 cm. in 
diameter, backed with mica and supported by a glass- 
sheathed stem at the centre of a bulb 11 cm. in diameter ; 
the anode was a piece of stout nickel wire situated close to 
the wall, and the collector a small cylinder of copper 1 mm. 
in diameter and 2 mm. long. The lead to the collector was 
separate from the pinch holding the leads for the anode and 
cathode. This showed that the appearance attributed to the 
primary group was not due to any action of the walls of 
the tube, nor to construction of the main discharge by the 
positive ion sheaths on the collector, which were often 
3-4 mm. in diameter, and also made it improbable that it 
was due to collection from an inhomogeneous discharge, 
since conditions are more nearly uniform in the Faraday 
dark s}mce than in the negative glow*. 

Runs in which the collector was a flat disk with a giiai'd- 
ring gave characteristics of the same typo, both when the 
guard-ring \vas held at the same potential as the disk and 
when it was flouting, showing that the effect was not due to 
interaction between the positive ion sheaths on the collector 
and on neighbouring surfaces ; the teinpeiiitures were the 
same in the two cases within the limits of experimental error. 
The primary group also appeared both when the collector 
was touching its insulating support in a part exposed to the 
discharge, and when it was protected from the discharge 
without actual contact. 

The variety of conditions under which the primary group 
appears makers it very improbable that the effect is in any way 
due to the collector beginning to function as a main anode 
for the tube, especially since there is no marked change in 
the main current until the space-potential is passed and 
electrons begin to be collected in an accelerating field. 

It was (considered possible that the upward break in the 
characteristic might he due to a change in the type of motion 
of the positive ions, from an almost free fall through the 
thin sheaths present at small collecting voltage’s, to a species 
of mobility motion through the thicker sheaths present at 
higher collecting voltages. We have been unable to disprove 
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this by direct experiment, bnt we consider that the relatively 
sudden first appearance of the primary group is distinct from 
the likeljr changes in curvature of positive ion characteristics 
intermediate l>etween some that we have computed on the 
one hand from Langmuir and Blodgett^s tables for the free 
fall of ions*, and on the other from McCurdy^s for collision 
motion The form of these computed curves does, however, 
show strongly the uncertainty of extrapolating to lower 
collecting voltages the positive ion line for higher collecting 
voltages. 

During the course of this and the previous investigations, 
numerous tests were made to find if oscillations were occur¬ 
ring in the discharge system. Usually they were absent, 
but occasionally some of small amplitude, probably similar to 
those described by Appleton and WestJ, were detected. 
They were without effect upon the primary group. We have 
not examined the system hy means of Lecher wires, but it is 
extremely unlikely that large amplitude oscillations of very 
high frequencies occurred with the small currents that were 
passed through our tubes §. 

There is no systematic departure of tlie relation between 
log 1 and V for the primary group from the linear one 
required by a Maxwellian distribution of velocities, although 
some of the curves plotted on semi-logarithmic paper were 
definitel}^ concave to the axis of voltage. However, no 
difference was found in this respect between the semi-log 
plots for a disk collector shielded from the cathode dark 
space and exposed to it, respectively, even although the 
collector was, from tlie appearance of the sheaths upon it, 
certainly drawing upon the ions in the cathode dark space 
in the latter case. The relation was likewise nearly linear 
for a collector consisting of a hemispherical pi(*ce of nickel, 
2 mm. in diameter, placed with its axis perpendicular to 
the axis of the main discharge at the centre of curvature of 
a small hollow cathode, which would have been expected to 
concentrate any directed particles. It has neveriheh ss to 
be emph.'isized that large departures from a linear relation 
mix^ht pass unnoticed for the higher retarding voltages for 
electrons, because of the small differences between the 
experimental and the extrapolated lines, and also that a con¬ 
siderable drift velocity may be superposed nipon a random 

♦ Laa^uir & Blodgett, Phvs. Itev. xxii. p. 347 (1923). 

t McCurdy, Phys. llev. xxvii. p. lo7 (1920). 

t Appleton & West, Phil. Mag. xlv. p. B79 (1923). 

S <3^ Langmuir, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. xiv. p. 627 (1928). 
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motion without marked distortion of the linear semi-io^ 
plot*. ^ 

With some of the tubes used it has been possible to follow 
the positive ion line (c/. fig. 1) through the potential of the 
cathode without it showing any change. An example of 
this is shown in fig. 3. The collector was the hemispherical 
one previously mentioned, and was situated in the middle of 
the negative glow of a 295 volt discharge through hydrogen 
at a pressure of 0*59 mm. Hg : the positive ion sheath pre¬ 
served its normal appearance. In other cases the positive 
ion sheath deYelope<l bright inner and outer edges, whilst 

Fig. 3. 



Net positive ion rnrrout to collector (fc) for various poteutiais of the 
collector rrlatiw tti the cathode (V): run 26, collector acting 
nomiuUy. 

the current to the collector inereastnl more rapidly with 
increasing potential than at lower voltages. Fig. 4, which 
shovrs this, was obtained with neon in the bulb tube described 
earlier in this section, the gas-pressure being 2 03 mm.Hg and 
the tube voltage 238 ; the collector was in the Faraday dark 
space. The collector was then evidently acting as cathode 
for an auxiliary discharge, with the bright parts representing 
the cathode glow and the negative glow. If a small collector 
was used under these circumstances, it was liable to become 

- * Langmuir. Phy.s. Rev. xxvi. p. 5*^5 (1925). 
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incandescent under the positive ion bombardment, particu¬ 
larly in argon, and an are would strike to it. 

It is concluded, from this evidence:— 

(а) That the primary group of electrons is actually present 
in the discharge, and that the effects attributed to it are not 
inherent in the method of analysis. 

(б) That the group has an approximately random distri* 
oution of velocities. 


Fig. 4. 



40 eo 0 ^0 40 60 80 


V: Volts. 

Net positive ion current to collector (Icj for various potentials of 
collector relative to the cathode (V): run i 3, collector acting as 
auxiliary cathode for main dischax^e. 

(e) That it includes the majority of the fast elections 
present, except very close to the cathode dark space (§4). 

4. Details of the Primary Group* 

The primary group was always present in the negative 
glow, where its average energy was usually between 20 and 
45 electron-volts, irrespective of the gas used or of the 
applied potential. In the Faraday dark space it was absent 
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at the iiigher pressures, e.g. at u pressure of 1*5 mm. Hg in 
argon ; when present there, its energy was somewhat in¬ 
creased by an increase in the cathode tall in potential. Some 
results obtained with a tube 3 cm. in diameter, similar to that 
used in an earlier investigation, with both anode and cathode 
movable separately and fitting closely to the walls, are con¬ 
tained in Table I. The collector was an iron sphere, 0*32 cm. 
in diameter, situated on the axis of the tube. The fall of 
potential at the anode (run 107) is close to the ionization 
potential of neon (21*5 volts), as has been found by Penning 
when, as in this case, there was an anode glow present. The 
concentration of the primary group falls off on receding 
from the cathode far more rapidly than the concentrations of 
the slower groups. 


Table I. 


Bun. 

Collector 
to cathode^ 

CD). 

Space potential, 
volte negative 
to amide. 

Temperatures, 

volte. 

Concentra- 
tione, 10^. 


Ml . —~ 

I. II, III. 

I. 11. 

III* 

m... 

0'48 

21-5 

19*2 4*0 0*5 

3*7 38 

3321 

106... 

062 

20*0 

34 5 31> 12 

2*:» 3t> 

142) 

107. . 

090 

20-0 

3*2 2 11 1*9 

0*3 22 

1211 


Position. 


KegatiTc 

glow. 

Faraday 

dark 

space. 


Tube deaeribed in §4;—Gaa-neon, pressure — l ii6 mm. Hg; anode cathode, 1*06 cm,; 
current 3 3 uiiUiamjw.; sipplied {Kitential. 38.') volts; anode glow present. 


Other results obtained with the same system of electrodes 
are collected in fig. 5, a-/, and fig. 6,#/-/, Both refer to dis¬ 
charges through argon, the pressures being 1*10 mm. Hg 
(a~c, ami 0 41 mm. Hg the applied potentials 

370 and 374 volts, ami uie tube currents 0’75 inilliamp. 
and 0 79 inilliamp. res|iectively. In the former case the 
cathode dark space was about 0*35 cm. thick, and in the latter 
about 0*5 cm. The main electrodes were 2*85 cm. apart in 
each case, and there was no anode glow. In the figures the 
numerals I., II., and III. refer to the primary, secondary,and 
ultimate electrons respectively, and the distances are measured 
from the cathode ; the centre of the negative glow occurred 
at about the maximum of concentration for the ultimate 
electrons. The gas was sufficiently pure to show a primary 


♦ Penning, Physica, v. p. 217 (1925). 
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dark space'*’. At the hi^rher pressure there was a direct 
anode hall in poieutial of 7 volts, and at the lower prepare a 
reversed anode fail in potential of 10 volts. Local changes 
are, of course, inevitably smoothed over by the use of a large 
collector, but bearing this in mind, the curves for the 
secondary and ultimate groups are concordant with those 
obtained by JBmeUms and Harris. In particular, the ultimate 


Fig. 5. 



OoBcenti^tion curves for groups of electrons : runs 127-^133 (a-v) 
and 143 148 (i/ /*). 


electrons carry most of the random current, and the secondary 
electrons, which were not detected at the lower pressure 
before, are here only present in small numbers at 0*41 mnu 
Hg. In corresponding parts of the discharge the electron^ 
temperatures are higher at the lower pressures. 


♦ Aston & Watson, Proc. Kor. Soc, A, Ixxxvi. p. 1<»8 (1912), 
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The points on the curves of concentration an<l temperature, 
for the primary electrons (r, f, i, /), in drawing which 
account has been taken of the results of other series of 
runs, although somewhat scattered, exhibit certain regular 
features. The temperatures are again higher at the lower 
pressure, and, as has also been found in numerous other 
runs, both temperatures and concentrations have a maximum 
at about the brightest part of the negative glow at the higher 
pressure, and the concentration, if not also the temperature. 


Kijr. 6. 



Tt’iH|u*raUirtM*iirvrs inr of : inns Ky~i) 

niul 14o {fl ». 

a maximnm there at the lower pressure. These observations 
are intimately connected with anotlier point noticed in the 
present work, and in that of Emelciis and Harris*, which 
is illustrated by tig. 7. in which parts of a pair of collector 
characteristics used in connexion with figs, f) and 6 are 
reproduced. The space potentials arc shown hv vertical 
lines on the produced positive ion lines. To the negative sido 

♦ Emel^us & Harris, Pin!. Mag. iv. p. 4n (H>i?7). 
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pf the negative glow—apper curve—the latter extrapolates 
to an electron current at the space^potential; in parts of the 
discj^arge more remote from the cathode—lower curve—the 
line extrapolates to a positive ion current at the space- 
potential* The uncertainty involved in the extrapolation 
is probably such that the positive ion line should actually 
cross the voltage axis on the negative side of the space- 
potential more frequently than we have assumed* Near to 
the cathode there are apparently faster electrons than thc^e 

Fijr. 7. 


Arbitrary Units 



Net positive currents to collector (Ir) for various potentials] ofj the 
collector negative to the anode (V) under different conditions; runs 
133 (above) and 132 (below). 

in the primary group included with the positive ions, 
although it has hitherto been impossible to resolve them. 
The only work we have been able to trace in which it has been 
shown directly that fast electrons occur in the cathode dark 
space or negative glow for a cathode fall in potential of a few 
hundred volts is that of Dauvillier*, who detected photo- 
electrically the L-radiation of argon, which requires for its 

♦ Dauvillier* Joum. d. Physiqti^, vii. p. 369 (1926). 
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excitation not less than 240 volts, from near the positive 
boundary of the cathode dark space under similar conditions. 
The evidence usually adduced in support of their presence 
from spectro-photometric studies of the negative glow does 
not take sufficient account of the complicated process that 
may give rise to the emission of light there. 

5. Discussion of Results, 

The data obtained so far are inadequate to serve as a basis 
for a complete test of the theory of the negative glow and 
Faraday dark space given by Morse* * * § , and are being 
extended, hut certain points may be considered at this stage. 
It appears probable from the results of § 4 that the priinarj^ 
group is initially formed in the negative side of the negative 
glow from a faster and jirobably directed stream of electrons 
entering it from the cathode dark space, and that the 
existence of a maximum of ionization and luminosity in the 
middle of the negative glow is connected with the full 
development of the primary group. The average energy of 
the primary electrons in this part of the discharge is also 
about what would he expected on this view of their origin 
from Langmuir and dones^s measurements of the mean free 
paths of electrons t. taken in conjunction with K. T. Compton 
jind Morse's theoretical analysis of the normal cathode dark 
space The ap{)roximately Maxwellian distribution of 
velocities found in the primary group is understandable in 
vie./ of the small eh ctric field in the negative glow, and the 
still unexplained fact that groups of electrons acquire a 
random motion in a region of intense ionization more readily 
than can he explained on the usual kinetic grounds §. 

The persistence of the primary group in the Faraday dark 
space is less readily accounted for, since it has long been 
recognized that even faster electrons than those now under 
consideration cannot penetrate far into it. Their di^tribution 
of velocities indicates, however, that they are in some sort 
of equilibrium, in which those which disappear by collision 
and by diffusion to the walls are ]>artly regenerated by 
another agent, whilst the value of their average energy, 
which is usually somewhat above that required for ionization 
of the gas*molecuIes, suggests that some effect of the 
neutralization of positive ions may come into play. A 

* Morse, Phys. llev. xxxi, p. 1003 (1928). 

t Laninnuir & Jones, Phvs. Rev. xxxi. p. 357 (1928). 

t K. T. Compton St Mor#e, Pbys. Rev. xxx. p. 306 (1927). 

§ Langmuir, ZeUs f, Fhgsik, xlvi. p. 271 (1928). 
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mechanism which might prodace new primary electrons is 
the conyerse o£ ionization by collision^ with a system ot two 
slow electrons and one positive ion passing into one con« 
sisting of a neutral, probably excited luolectile, and a single 
East electron. Lines of OllL and Nelll. occur in the 
spectram of the negative glow of a discharge at 440volts*, 
so that the recombination would include the partial neutrali¬ 
zation of multipl\-charged ions, vrith production of faster 
electrons than in the neutralization of singly-charged ions. 
Paschen has found continuous spectra beyond the series 
limits in the spectrum of the light from the negative glow 
in helium t, showing tliat the corresponding two-body inter¬ 
action of a single slow electron and a positive ion, which 
results ill the production of a neutral atom and radiation 
takes place, atthongh it is not clear how this observation can 
be reconciled witli the three-body theory of the recombination 
of ions proposed by J. J. Thomson J. l^rimur}'^ electrons 
might be tormed in u positive column in this way, hut 
although some curves which we have obtained in neon could 
be taken to indicate that they are present, further investigation 
of this partof the discharge is desinifile. If this explanation 
of the persistence of the primary group in the Faraday dark 
space is correct, it would he expected to have a less energy, 
probably of the order of 12 volts, in discharges through 
mercury vapour, with an ionization potential of 10*4 volts. 

It is very puz/ding why two groups of slow electrons 
should be present in this and other discharges, although 
there is now no question of their separate existence §. There 
is no evidence as to how far these secondary and ultimate 
groups are produced directly from the primary group by 
collisions with gas-molecules, and how far they are produced 
by processes involving cumulative ionization and ionization 
by inetastable atoms and by radiation. In gases in which 
there is a Rainsauer minimum of the free paths of electrons, 
this will tend to maintain the slow elt:ctroiis in two groups, 
of greater and less energy than corresponds to the minimum, 
which does, in fact, often occur at about the average energy 
of the seoondary and ultimate groups. 

6. Summary, 

Measurements of collector characteristics have been made 
in the Greissler discharge from a cold cathode in argon, neon, 

♦ F. M. Chambers & N. M. Carmichael (anpubliahed work), 
t Paschen, Sitz, Preuss. Akad. Wisa. xvi. p. 13o (1926). 
t J. J. Thomson, Phil. Mag. xlvii. p. 337 (1924). 

§ v. Voorhis, J^hys. Rev. xxx. p. 318(19^). 
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hydrogen, and oxygen, at prei?sures of about 0*1 cm. Hg, for 
conditions not far from those at normal cathode tall of 
potential, from which it is conclmled that there is present in 
the negative glow, and at the low pressures, in the Faraday 
dark space, a group of fast electrons with a distribution of 
velocities that is approximately Maxwellian, and an average 
energy of the order of 25 electron-volts. It is suggested 
that they are pro<luce(l initially by electrons passing into the 
negative glow from the cathode dark space, and that 
they are maintained by a process which is the reverse of 
ionization by collision. A possible effect of the Uainsauer 
minimtini of the free paths of electrons is pointed out, in 
the persistence of two groups of slow electrons in the 
discharge. 

We are indebted to Prof. E. V. Appleton, F.R.S., for a gift 
of copper-clad wire and valve pinches which has materially 
reduced the labour of building the numerous tubes required. 


III. Three'-1 Hmensional Motion of an Elect)on in the Field 
of a JVon-yeutral Ato)n, By M. A. lllGAB, J7.Ac,, Ph,D,^ 
Lecturer in Applied Mathematics in the Egyptian Uni¬ 
versity^ t^a iro *. 

I N the Phil. Mag. xx. pp. 244—245 11910) an attempt to 
deal wdth the three-dimen>ional motion of a particle 
under the effect of a doublet was made by Sir J. J. Thomson. 
In tliis paper, althouglrthe equations of motion were in- 
tegrable, yet Sir d, d. Thomson considered only steady 
inotit>n. The problem was resumed by Sir d. H. Jeans in 
the Phil. Mag. xx. j)p. 380—382 (1910), who integrated the 
equations of motion and obtained certain results of interest. 
Physicists are generally convinced that the structure of a 
neutral atom of an element follows the lines associated with 
the names of Rutherford and Bohr. Ln such an atom the 
total charge is zero, and it behaves towards an electron 
sufficiently far aw^ay like a doublet. 

Suppose that by some means or other this neutral atom 
loses or gains a charge. In this case the atom behaves like 
an electric doublet plus or minus an electric charge. 

The problem is thus “ To find the motion of an electron 

* Communicated by l^f. A. M. Mosharrafa. 
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(supposed to be negatively charged) under the effect of an 
electric doublet, acted upon at the same time by a central 
force inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
from the doublet itself.” 

We shall assume that the electron carries unit charge per 
unit mass, and that the electric charge is placed at the 
centre of the doublet ; also that the axis of the doublet is 
fixed. 

The problem is, as a matter of fact, sugoested by Sir O. 
Greenhill (Phil. Mag. xlvi. pp. 372, 376, 1923), who, 
however, restricts the discussion to two dimensions. He 
shows that the problem cm be dealt with in connexion with 
Euler^s method for the path of a particle in the field of two 
fixed spheres. Sir G. Greenhill suggests the discussion of 
possible closed figures; and it is the object of the present 
paper to investigate the possibility of formations of closed 
orbits in the three-dimensional ca-e. 

The equations of motion are as follows. Let r=OP be 
the distance of the electron from O, the centre of the doublet, 
and 0 the angle wdnch OP makes witli the axis of the 
doublet, and the angle which the plane POB makes with 
a fixed plane. 

The equations of motion are 

m 2Xcos^ .-V 

. . ( 2 ) 

= .(3) 

where \ is the strength of the tloublet and is positive, /a is the 
constant of the central force and is either positive or negative, 
and h is constant. 

There are three types of motion, which are to be considered 
separately :— 

I. Motion on a right circular cone defined by 
constant. 

II. Motion on a sphere defined by r=constant. 

III. General motion, where all the coordinates vary. 

I. Motion on a Right Circular Conk. 

Patting (where a is constant) in the equations (1), 
(2), ;3), we get the equations of motion to be 
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.. • • M 2Xcos<z ... 

- ^ -, . . . (1> 

r^^*=\ sec a,.(2) 

r^^*=:A*cosec^«.(3) 

The eqaaiiozis (2) and (3) are identical if 
A*=sXtanasin* a. 


Since A* is positive^ we must have 0 <eL< If «=0, 
then A«0, i. e. the motion is along the line ; if 

then the force perpendicular to r in the plane 

A 

containing r and the axis of the doublet must vanish, 
i.e. r most be infinite, for X is not equal to zero. In this 
case the motion is at infinity. 


Circular Motion. 


If rsa, where a is constant, the electron moves on a 
circle in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the doublet. 
In this case we have 


COSA^ 


^ Ifjlfa? 1 
6\ ■*'V 3’ 


i»*= ^sec«, 

A= ±a sin^aca. 

This is exactly the same case as that discussed on p. 42. 


General Motion. 

Eliminating ^ between (1) and (2), we get 


where 


A = 


A 

Xf3sin*a —2) 


••_.A 

^+r»’ 


cos a 


The first integral of (4) is 

A 


+ B, 


r r* 

wher« B is oenstaot. 

PhU. Uag. S. 7. Vol. 7 No. 41. Jan. 1929. 


( 4 > 


( 5 > 


D 





«. V. Tkree-Di«*f^^^ Mc**on 

rhos the differential of the path is 

p„ia.g«- j;, •«J "* 

„,.=5^[2,.«-a-.’+B3. 

to be discussed separately — 
The follomng cases are to oe 

(a) A positive. 

[b) A zero. 

(e) A negative. 

Cmi («)■-* P"®'*'"’ '• '■ ““ 






»»<• A“i- 


where A'^'A**!’ 


It 1 
A 

1 ±« 


\ fl..B . oJni.«. Wl.«n ti>. «“■* ■”>"• 

’ 1 , L ™s[«ctively. l»tb..c».t 

values 1+e 

Asible for periodic orbits to ^ j- ^ jg infinite. No 

are C is constant. 
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Periodic Orbits. 


Let the initial conditions be rssro, The equa¬ 

tion (7) becomes 

For periodic orbits to be formed, we must have, in addition 
to e< 1, 

( A cos m\^ 

X )2^=2m,r, 


1. e. 


Acos« 


P=m*, 


where k and m are positive integers. 
This condition gives _ 



2 

:T 


The periodic orbits of the first order are given by it = l. 
It is obvious that they do not exist. 

The periodic orbits of the second order are given by it = 2. 
There is only one periodic order of that type, and that is 
given by nissl. 

The periodic orbits of the third order are given by A"=3. 
There are only two periodic orbits of that type, and these 
are given by m=:l and 2 respectively. 

Similarly for orbits of higher order. 

Thus we have estubli^^hed the existence of an infinite 
iminber of periodic orbits on the surface of a right circular 
cone. 


(ii.) fi negative. 

Put where ft' is positive. 

The differential equation of the path is 




A cos a 




where 


B /* _ d 
A A* “ /* 


and 


A 


1 

I 


If e< 1, no motion is possible. 

If esl, the motion is altogether at infinity. ^ 

If e> 1, r passes through the minimum value —and 
then proceeds to infinity. * 

Thus no periodic orbits exist in this case. 

D2 
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The equation of the path is 

u-i+ocos [(^-y*+o], 

where C is constant. v 

Cas£ (6).—A=0, 1 , e. sin « = Vi* 

(i.) /X positivAe 

The differential equation of the path is 

If B is positive, the electron goes to infinity if projected 
away from the origin, arriving there with a velocity v/B; 
but goes to the origin if projected towards it, arriving there 
with infinite velocity. Thus the path is always open. 


The equation of the path is 




If B is negative, then the maximum value of r is 



where 


B'= — B. Thus the electron goes to the origin if projected 
away from or towards the origin. 

The equation of the path is 


1 

r 




B' 

2 ^^ 


(ii.) fi negative. 

Put /ir= —where /i' is positive. 

The differential equation of the path is 


9 cos €t |- rt f T 

—2/m]. 


Here B must be positive. The minimum value of r is given 

t 

by after which the electron goes to infinity. 

The equation of the path is 


1 B 

r 2fi 
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Oass (c).—A negative, i. e. gin 
(i.) fi positive. 

The differential equation of the path is 
• Acos«i-^ . . 

«!*= —[2/4»u—A w*-f B]. 

Put A=s= — A', where A' is positive; then we get 



..15 iJL*i , 

iNow, It —18 positive, we can pnt 


B ft? 4^ ^ fJL 1 

and A^^I’ 

The differential equation of the path becomes 


A'cosa 




In this case the radial velocity of the electron does not 
vanish and r does not oscillate. Thus no periodic orbits 
exist. If the electron is projected away from the origin it 
goes to infinity, but if projected towards the origin it arrives 
there. 

The equation of the path is 

where (■ is constant. 


If electron goes to the origin it projected 

toward it, but goes to infinity if projected away from the 
origin. Thus the path is always open and no periodic 
orbits exist. 

The equation of the path is 



where C is constant. 
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If ^ ^ is negative, then the differemtial eqnation of 

the path can be pnt in the form 


where 


, A'cos a 
B _ M* 




and = 


The equation of the path is 

; = ”!+" [^' + J ’ 

where C is constant. 

If e>l the maximum value of r is which case 

the electron falls towards the doublet. 

If e<l the electron goes to infinity if projected away 
from the origin, but goes to the origin if projected toward it. 

(ii.) /Lt negative. 

Put A= — A', where A' is positive, 

and ft= where fif is positive. 

The differential equation of the path is 


M,* = 


A' cos « 




If is positive, the differential equation of the path 

A A 

can be put in the form 

, A'co.s«p- / i\n 

B 


where 


5 fi’* e* 
A'- 

A'-r 


and 

The equation of the path is 

'=i+.».i,[c+(^p)VT 

where C is constant. 
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This path is always open. The electron goes to infinity 
if projected away from the origin, but goes to the origin if 
projected towards it. 

If ® differential equation of the path is 

2 A'cosa/ 1\* 

Thus the equation of the path is 

where 0 is constant. 

This path is always open. No periodic orbits exist. 

If 

and 

A' A'*- P A‘-F 


then the differential equation of the path is 
A'cosaf/ IV 


Wl 


t — 




In this case r has either the minimum value y or the 

I . ... 

maximum value --, Le. the motion is either outside 

/ . . . . / . 

r=: y- and extends to infinity, or inside r= z -in 

1-f-e 

which case the electron falls towards the doublet. 

The equation of the path is 




= 1 + cosh J, 


where O is constant. 

The path is always open and no periodic orbits exist. 


II. Motion on a Sphere. 


From equations (1), (2), (d% p. 32, if we put r=sa, where 
a is constant, we can derive the following equations:— 

a*d*=MO + 2\cos^-^.~V. (1) 


a*0*= A+ 2\eos 0 


A» 


a*sin*^<^=A, . . . . 


where A and h are both constant. 


. . ( 2 ) 

. . (3) 
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Tbe eqnations (1), (2) ar« identical if Ass/ta. Tbns the 
eqnationa of motion on the surface of tbe sphere give rise to 
tbe following two eqnations:— 

a‘d*s»/xa + 2Xcos^—.... (4) 

o*8in*tf^s=A.(5) 

Putting cos^= 4 r, these equations become 

= .(7) 

Since the left-hand side of equation (6) is positive, the 
right-hand side must also be positive. Now, the right-hand 
side is a cubic polygonal in ar ; if ;r=—<x> the cubic is 


Fig. 1. 



positive ; if .r=—1 the cubic is negative; for some value 
of .r between —I and -f 1 the cubic must be positive ; when 
jr=:+l the cubic is again negative; and, lastly, when 
j?5= -f-cc the cubic is negative. The cubic has therefore two 
real roots between —1 and -f 1, and the third root is also 
real, but less than —1, so that it does not give a real value 
of 

Let the roots of the cubic becosa, cos^, and — coshy, 
where cos a >cos)8. 

The graphical representation of the cubic is as shown in 
the diagram (fig. 1). 

Now, when 

— oo < X < — cosh y, 

the cubic is positive but no real solution exists, for 6 has 
no meaning; 

—cosh 7 < .r < cos /9, 

the cubic is negative and no real solution exists ; 

cos/3< x< cos«, 
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thejlcubic is positive, in which case the motion is included 
between two cones of semi-vertical angles a and 
respectively; 

cos a < A* < QO, 

the cubic is negative and no real solution exists* 

Equation (6) can be put in the form 

sr:2X(cosa—ar)(^ —cos^)(^ + cosh7), 

where cos a + cos /8—cosh 7= — 


— cos a cos + cos a cosh 7+cos/8 cosh 7= 1, 
cos a cos iScosh 7= ' 

We see here that the cases where fi is positive or negative 
are not separable. 

The differential equation of the path is 

1 - ar* %, - y) } 

To integrate this equation jmt 

X =cos u cos^ x "h cos yS si 

where is a new variable. 

With this substitution, the equation ©f the path is 




cos cos 


os a ’ 


2 X(cosh 7-f cos a) 

r _1' jj/ cosg —cosj8 / 

L 1 -f cos a \ i -f cos a. ’ \/ cosh 7 cos 

4. ^ JJ / 005 ^— cosyS /cosa—cos/8 \ 

1 —cosflt \ 1—cos« * \/ cosh7+cos«^ 

__1 ._jj^ cosa—cos/S /cos«-~cos^ \ 

i+cosa \ 1-fcOSa ’ COsh 7 4* COS « ’ ^ V 

— - ^ jj/ cos«—cos/8 /cosa—cos/8 \1 

1—cosa \ 1—cos« ^ cosh7+cos 

where »nd are the initial values of 4 > and x* 
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In the special case when ass /3 the motion is on the inter«» 
section of a cone of which the semi-vertica! angle is given by 


cos 


_ /Aa //A^g^ 1 

*“ 6X'‘‘V 36X*"'‘3 


with a sphere. The inotioti in this case is circular. The 
angular velocity of the electron is given by 

sec 

a* 

and A is given by 

A=±gsin' 5 «^. 

This case is that usually known as steady motion, discussed 
on p. 33 . 


Periodic Orbits. 

Periodic orbits are formed on the surface of the sphere if 

A 1 


/ cos ot —cos ff / cos 

\ 1-bCOSa V ^1; 

h 


'COS^ 


b 7 -h cos a 
1 




V2X(cosh 7 + cos a) 1 — cos a 
^/cos a—cos/8 /cos«-~cosiS , \ _ 

\ 1—cos a ^ V cosh 7-i-cos a / 


where k and n are any positive integers. 
Now, since 

, 1 4- cos a cos 8 

cosh 7 = 

cos a + cos p 
sin a sin )9 

2 K (cos a 4 cos 8 ’ 
the condition for periodic orbits reduces to 
sin a sin 8 f 1 

(14-2 cos a cos 84 - cos- a )4 4- cos a 


y./ cosa-^cos8 / co s^ a—co s^ . \ 

\ 1 4 cos a ’ X' 14 2 cos « cos 8 4 * cos* a ’ / 

1 /cosa—>cos^ 

1 —cosa \ J—cos « ’ 

V .14 2 cos a cos /84 cos* / J 


( 8 ) 
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In the equation (8) X: is a definite quantity which deter¬ 
mines the order of the orbits. 

In general, assuming that real solutions exist, we can 
represent cos a to be measured on the ^-axis, cos^S to be 
measured on the //-axis, in rectangular Cartesian coordinates. 
Having done this, we can equate each side to z, where z is a 
third coordinate perpendicular to the plane xy. Hence we get 

z=2n7r,.( 9 ) 

r(l-;g»)(l-y)-l* r 1 

L 1 + iSa-y + a;'' J 

For different positive integral values of n the equation ( 9 ) 
represents a series of planes, and fora given positive integral 
value of k the equation ( 10 ) represents a surface- The inter¬ 
section of (8), (9) is a series of curves on which the condition 
(8) is satisfied- If this intersection is real, then periodic 
orbits exist on the surface of the sphere. (Owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining tables, the condition (8j cannot be 
actually verified.) 

The time is given by 


/ 2 /cosa-cosfi 

‘ = V X( oosF„+ .1 U- V i 


X(cosh 7 + 
where € is constant. 

HI. (iEKKKAf. Motion. 
The e({uations of motion are 


cosh 7 +cos a/’ 


> 


r — r 0 ^ — r si n- dd>- = — ^ 

2 X cos 0 

r*’ 

• ■ (1) 

^ r $ cos = 

r at ' 

\ sin 5 

~ ,,3 » 

. . (2) 

r- sin*^^^=A, 

* • • • 

. . ( 3 > 


From (1), (2), (;]) we can derive the follow'ing equations:— 


r r 

»^^=A+2\cos^—. 

sin* 6 

where A and B are constants. 


(O 

(5) 
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By a similar reasoning to that when the motion is on a 
sphere, we can show that the motion is included between 
two cones of semi-vertical angles a andB, where cos a, cos/8* 
and —cosh 7 are the roots of the cubic 

A* 

A + 2Xcos^— -j—,-w=0. 

8m*p 

Putting cos d—x, we get the differential equations of the 
path to be 

2X(cos«—j;) (jr— cos/S)(j?+cosh 7 ) =2^11—Aw*+B, 

. - . ( 6 ) 

_ _ L _ (7^ 

\dw) 2X (i—x*/(co 5 a—cos>9)(ar*f cosh 7 ) ^ 

The following cases are to he discussed ?*<?|)arately :— 

(a) A positive. 

(4) A zero. 

(<‘) A negative* 


Case (a).—A positive. 

(i.) /A positive. 

The differential equations of the path are 

1 


2 \ 

A 


(cosa~-,r) (ar—cos ^){,r + cosh 7 )| | = ^2 — ( 


\da^) 2X * (i « 

where 


1 

x)(.v — cos /S j(ar -f cosh 7) * 


A ~ / ’ 


cos a + cos B—cosh 7 = 


A 

2a.’ 


—cos a COS + cos at cosh 7 + cos 0 cosh 7=1, 


cos « cos yS cosh 7 = 


/|»-A 

” 2 \ 
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In the differential eqnations of the path put 
«=scos « cos* X+C08 /3 sin* x ; 

then, after integrating, we get the eqnations of the path to be 

Ul+,«,s[c+ 2 V 


, / / cos a—cos jS 

(X’V 


cosh 7 -f cos 


os a/J’ 


^0— v'2x!(cosh 7+cosa) 


[ 1 jj/ COSflg— cos>8 /cos a —COS yS ^\ 

l-fcos« \ 1 + cosa ^ V cosh 7 -f“Cos«’.^/ 


^ / C0S«""C03/S / cos tt — cos \ 

— cos « \ 1—cos a ’ \/ cosh 74-cos 

^_Jl_ COS^ —C OSjg /cosa —COS^ \ 

l+cosa 1-fcosa ’ V cosh 7 +COS a ’ 

L jj / cos cos)8 /cosa— cos)3 \1 
1 —cosa V 1—cos« ’ v/ cosh7-f cusa’ 


where C is constant, and xo are the initial values of 
if) and x> 

Now, if ^ < 1, r oscillates between the maximum and 


minimum values given by j^^-^and respectively. 


If e > 1, then the maximum value of r is infinite and the^ 
path is always open. 


Periodic Orbits. 

The conditions for periodic orbits are : 

(i.) e < 1 (this makes the value of r oscillatory); 


l(ii-) 


x /5 


-cos* «—cos* /i—cos a cos ^ 
14-2 cos « cos /8 4“ cos* a 


F( A7r, 


cos* a — COS* 


1 + 2 cos « cos +cos* «, 


:) 


i—l ssmir ; 
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..... _ sin aainfi _ f _1_ 

' (1 + 2 cos « cos y8 + cos* «)* Ll + cos « 

n/ oo»«—oo»0 f -- 

\~ 1+cosa * V l + 2cos«cos/8 + cos*a’ 
1 /COSa—COSyS 

r- CM« l-^s« ’ 



C08*« —C08*/9 

1+2 cos « cos /8+cos® a ’ 



2»j7r, 


-where it, »», n are any positive integers. 

In equations (ii.), (iii-), ^ is a definite quantity which 
determines the order oE the orbits. 

In general, assuming that real solutions exist, we can 
represent cos* to be measured along the j’-axis, cos/9 tn 
be measured along the ^-axis in rectangular Cartesian 
coordinates. Having done this we can equate each side 
to 2 , where s is a third coordinate perpendicular to the plane 
.of ary. Hence we get 


: HITT, 


/I—j®— 

V l + 2j'y+.r* 




X»-y» \ 

+ 2a'y + .i-*/’ 


z=2nv. 


i + 2.r//+ar* J 


• ( 8 ) 
. (y) 
. ( 10 ) 


[ 



i+2*;y+.«,•*’ 

a?*—y* 
l + 2^^a®’ 


X-TT^j. (11) 


For any given positive integral value of k the equations 
<9), (11) represent two surfaces ; and for difierent positive 
integral values of wi, n the equations (8), (10) represent the 
two series of planes. The intersections of (8), (9) are a 
series of curves on which the condition (ii.) is satisfied ; 
similarly the intersections of (10), (11) are a series of 
-curves on which the condition (ii.) is satisfied. The 
graphical representation of these conditions is as shown in 
the diagram (tig. 2). 

The points which give solution for periodic orbits are :— 

(a) The points oi intersection of the corves for which 
mmt2n. 
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(A) Take any point on one oC the m ” curves (i. e, 8 , 9), 
draw a straight line from this point parallel to the z-axia ; 
then if this straight line intersects one or more of the 
curves (t. e. 10 , 11 ), the values of cos a, cosff obtained is a 
solution for periodic orbits. This is simply because the 
point on. the curve and the points of intersection of 

the straight line through this point and parallel to the 
c-axis with the n ” curves give the same value of cos 
cos 13. In other words, project all the n ” curves on to 
the plane of any one of the m ” curves ; then the points of 
intersection of this “ m ” curve and the projection of the 
n curves give solutions for periodic orbits. 

Fijr. *2. 



It will be noticed that (a) is included in (A). (Owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining tables, the conditions (ii.) and 
(iii.) cannot actually be verified.) 


(ii*) fjL negative. 

In equations ( 6 ), (7), p. 44, put /t where ft' is 

positive. These equations become 


^(co8a-jrXj;~cos^)(*+cosh7)(^y as- 


A* 

Vrf*/ “ 2X * (i~«*)*(oos 


1 _ 

«—»)(«—cos +cosh 7 ) * 
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In this case, e mast be greater than 1 for a real eolation 
to exist. The maximnm of r is infinite and the minimnm 

Talne is . In this case no periodic orbits exist. 

The equations of the path are 


I 


= —l+«cos 


[0 + 2 v/ 


2 X(cosh 7 i-cos «) 

( / coaa— co 8)8 
cosh 


)]• 


cosh 7 +cos 
A 

^ ^ v' 2 X(cosh 7 4 - cos a) 

t l / cos a— cos ^ ^ cos«— COS)8 \ 

i + cos a \ 1 + cos a * \ cosh 7 + cos a 

1 ^/cos« —cos^ / eosa~co8^ \ 

*^l*--cosa \ 1—cos a ’ V cosh 7-f cos a’ 


where C and D are constants and cos a, cos/ 8 , and —cosh 7 
have the same meaning as when /i is positive. 


Case (6).—A=zero, 

(i.) positive. 

The differential equations of the path are 

2X.(co8 a — x){x —cos /3)(x + cosh7) j = 2/tu+B, 


^ _ I _ 

Vda:/ ■“ 2X ■ ( 1 — x*j*(C08fli-x)(.r — cos/tf)(jr +cosh7)’ 

where cos a, cos/3, and —cosh 7 are connected by the 
relations 


cos « + cos/ 8 —cosh 7=0, 

—cos «e cos y 3 +cos a cosh 7+CO8/8 cosh 7= 1 , 

30 S « cos /8 cosh 7= 


If B is positive, the electron goes to infinity if projected 
•way from the origin, and goes to the origin if projected 
towards it. Thus the path in this case is always open. 
Potting 

X—cos a cos* X d* cos /8 sin* Xt 
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the equatioas of the path are 


4\ 1 2\B 

fi, r 


[C + 2V^ 


cosh 7 -f-COS a 




C08« —cos/8 
cosh 7 -h cos OL 


;)] 


2 


_A_ 

^2\{cosh7-t*cos«) 

[ 1 jj/ COSflt— C OS^ / COSflt—co s/8 \ 

1 -h cos a \ 1 -t COS OL * cosh 7 cos a’ 

1 jj/COSa—COS^ / cos a —COS j8 \1 

—cosa V 1 —cosa cosh 7 -fees a ’ ^/J* 


where C and D are constants. 

If B is negative, then r passes through the maximam 

value where B=—B'; thus the electron goes to the 
B 


origin if projected away from or towards the origin. The 
equations of the fmth are as when B is positive, if we put 
B^—B', where B' is positive. 


(ii.) y negative. 

Put ^ 5 = — /a', where y! is positive. 

The differential equations of the path are 

dn ^ 

2X(co8«— co 8 j 3 )(jr+cosh 7 )^^^^ = — 2;*'u+B, 

^_1_ 

2 X " (i — a;*^*(c'os «— .r){.e —cos /9 ){x + cosh 7 )' 


\dx)~i 


In this case B must be positive. Thus r passes through 
the minimum value The path is always open. 

The equations o£ the path are 


1 _ 2>-B 2 

ft!'* L V cosli 7 +• cos « 


f/y ./ gga«-co^\ 1* 
V cosh 7 -|-cos«/J *- 


oo8h7 + cos< 
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_ _ h 

^ \/ 2 X.(coah 7 i- oosa) 

r 1 jj/ cos« —cos^ / cos a—cos\ 
L 1 + COSa 1 -hCOSflt ’ V C 08 h 7 + C0Sa’ 

1 jj/cosa—cos^ / cos a —cos ^ \“j 

’^i—cosflt \ 1 —cosa ’ cosh7-f cos«’^ 

where C and D are constants. 

Case (c). —A negative. 

Pat A = —A\ where A' is positive. 

The differential equations of the path are 

( {iu 

= 2/iu + A'fi* + B, 

A*_ 

2X (1 — .r*j*(cos a-~;r)(ir—cos + cosh 7)* 


(i.) fi positive. 



is positive, the electron 


goes to inhuity if 


projected away from the origin, but goes to the origin 
if projected towards it. Thus the path is always open. 

The equations of the path are 


~ = ^ sinh 
r 




2\/, 


A' 

\(cosh 7 -t- cos a) 




!os«--cos/8 


cosh 7-f cos a 


)]-■• 


v'2X(co8h7+co8«) 

[ 1 jj/ cos a—cos / coaet—eoBff 

1+cosa \” 1+cos* ’ V cosh 7+• cos a’ 

1 ^/'cosa—^ 0 ^ ^ /<Msa — cos fi '^1 

1 — cos a \ 1—cosa * V cosh 7 +cos a’^/J’ 

. . . ( 12 ) 
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where 0 and D are constants. 

cos « + COS cosh «y= 

—COS u cos -h cos ot cosh 7+cos /8 cosh 7== 1, 


cos a cos )S cosh 7 = • 


2X 


.1* = cos OL cos* +cos 0 sin* x- 

f 

If path is always open* 

The equations of the path are 

log(,--|,)=C+2v/=j| 

F 

and the equation (12). 


2X(cosh 7 + cos a) 

( / cos OL —eos^ \ 

A' cosh 74 cos a ^ 


x> ur 

— ^is negative, r passes through the maxioium 


I 


value -“V If e >1 is greater than unity, the electron 


falls towards the doublet, but if e is less than unity, the 
electron goes to infinity when projected away from the 
origin, but goes to the origin when projected towards it. 

The equations of the path are 


~ cosh 


[c + 2\/i 


and the equation (12). 


2\(cosh 7+cos a) 

,/ ^ / cosa-cosyS X"! , 

V gggij 7+cos « )J ~ ’ 


(ii.) /t negative. 

Put where fi' is positive. 

B /*'*• 

p "■ «l«ctron goes to infinity when 

projected away from the origin, but goes to the origin when 
projected towards it. Thus the path is always open, 

B2 
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The equations of the path are 

- *l+csmh rC + 2 \/ —r^—-r 

r L 2X(eosh'y+cos«) 

^ /cosa-coB/Sxi 
V coshy+cosa 'j' 

and eqnation (12), where C is constant. 

If B = ^, the path is always open. 

The equations of the path are 


f(x. \/, 


cos a) 


cosat — cos ^ 
cosh 7 +cos 


). 


and equation (12), where 0 is constant. 

B It'* 

— “fjis negative, then r either passes through the 


maximum valuer-—- or the minimum valuer— . In the 
1 + r 1—<* 

former case the electron falls towards the doublet, and in 
the latter case it goes to infinity. Thus the path is always 
open. 

The equations of the path are 


I 

r 


:l+^COsh j^C + 2.^^ 


A' 


2\(cosli 7 -f cos «) 

F(y 

V''’’ V coah y + cos «/J * 
and equation (12), where C is constant. 


The author wishes to express his thanks to Prof. S. 
Brodetsky of Leeds University, under whose supervision 
the above work w as done. 
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IV* On the Change that a Gaseous Molecule may undergo 
between two Consecutive Collisions. By R. D. KIiEEMAN, 
B.A., I).Sc. *. 

§ 1. Introductory Remarks. 

I N a previous paper f the writer has shown that strictly 
according to thertnodynamics the equation of a perfect 
gas is 

/>»=?MRT,.(1) 

where p denotes the pressure of a mass of M mols at the 
volume V and absolute temperature T, and f a function of 
the quantities T, r, and M. Under ordinary conditions the 
quantity f differs inappreciably from unity, but is less than 
unity when v is very large, as will be shown in § 2. 

A consequence ot‘ this result and a previous investigation 
on the constant of mass iietion X is that this constant under 
all conditions is likely to be appreciably a function of the 
volume and masses of the constituents as well as of the 
temperature, when the volume is very large. A corollary 
of this result is that a molecule during collision undergoes 
a physical and chemical change, or activation, which 
gradually disappears, on account of which the constant of 
mass action varies in this manner. In a subsequent article § 
some experimental evidence of this activation is discussed, 
which is shown, for example, by the effect of pressure on 
the spectrum of a gas. Another consequence of equation ( 1 ) 
is that contact catalytic action is likel}' to exist. The 
evidence in favour of this seems overwhelming, and will be 
considered in a separate article. In this paper the {>hysical 
significance of the function ^ will be investigated. 


§ 2. 'Fbe Funeiion f decreases as v Increases. 

On substituting in the well-known thermodynamical 
equation 





. . ( 2 ) 


for p from equation (1), it becomes 

Bt’ V oT ^ 


. ( 3 ) 


• Communicated by the Author, 
t Phil. Mag. V. p. 1191 (1928). 
t Phil. Majr. v, p. 263 (1928). 

§ ‘ Science,’ Ixviii. 1767, p. 469 (1928). 
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where u denotes the internal energy at the vohiine e and 
temperature T, On multiplying this equation by Sr and 
integrating it between the limits oo and r, we obtaui 



where u^ and denote the internal energies of the gas at the 
volumes qo and r res|>ectively. We may express f in the 
form of a sum of products of functions ot%T and r, or write 

e=Sd>i(T).<#»,(r).( 5 ) 

Each of the functions ^ may be expanded in a series of 
powers of r, or we may write 



where a is a quantity at present unrestricted. 

It is obvious that the lefMiand side of equation ( 4 ) cannot 
be infinite. Therefore, if wo substitute in the equation 
for f from equations ( 5 ) and (0), it appears that « can have 
only positive values integral or fractional. It follows^ there-- 
/ore, that f decreases as v increases. Another thermodynamical 
method of proving the existence of the function f and its 
properties will be given in § h. 

§ ?}, 'The l elocitg of a Molecule in a lias changes 
between two Conseentive Collisions, 

The function we have seen, tlecreases as v increases. 
On reflexion it %vill appear that tliis etiect can be explained 
only by a decrease in the average velocity of translation of 
the molecules with increase of r. To see how this may 
come about, consider a rarefied gas from which some mole¬ 
cules are removed, keeping the volume constant. A decrease 
in the number of collisions per second, and in the velocity of 
translation of the molecules, simultaneously takes place, and 
hence we must look for an association between these two 
efifects. If the velocity between two consecutive collisions 
of a molecule remained constant, the average velocity of the 
molecules would not decrease with the decrease in volume, or 
with decrease in tlie number of collisions. Hence we con¬ 
clude that the velocity of a molecule gradually decreases 
after a collision, and that the subsequent collision increases 
it again to its initial value. The average velocity of the 
molecules will accordingly decrease with increase of volume. 
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The increase in velocity of a molacnle daring collision with 
another molecule can evidently take place only at the expense 
of the liberation of molecular internal energy, which has an 
eiBEect resembling an explosion between the colliding mole¬ 
cules. This effect is appreciable only when the concentration 
is very small. Under ordinary conditions the change in the 
velocity of a molecule between two consecutive collisions, 
and the corresponding internal energy liberated, is inappre¬ 
ciable. The concentration at which this no longer holds 
must be determined by experiment (§ 6). 

In general we may accordingly write 

V„-V»=^(0>.(7) 

where V& denotes the velocity of a molecule before and after 
collision, and t the time between two consecutive collisions. 
When t has a value smaller than that corresponding to a gas 
exceptionally rarefied, <p{t) is practically zero, and hence 
\^a ““ ^ 5 =0, approximately. 

The value of Va under the foregoing conditions is approxi¬ 
mately that given by the equation 



<lerivetl from the orthodox gas theory, where m denotes the 
molecular weijiht of the gas. It may also hold in general 
down to the smallest concentrations, but it is scarcely likely ; 
no theoretical [irediction <‘an be made at present in regard to 
this point. It may be pointetl out that —V6 may be 
as small as we please, if the average velocity differs by an 
appropriate amount from that given bv equation (8). 


^ 4. T/te Kffect of Heat MadiUion on the Molecular 
I V/oc/7// of Translation, 

The molecules of a gas cannot go on expending some of 
their internal energy while undergoing collisions writhout 
r(^plenishing from some source. This, it seems, can be no 
other than the heat radiation surrounding the molecules. 
It is not difficult to conceive a process by means of which 
this replenishing may be brought about. The parts of two 
molecules nearest to each other daring a collision most likely 
furnish the internal energy necessary to increase the mole¬ 
cular velocity after collision. These parts are therefore 
likely to be in a coudition (after collision) to absorb radiant 
energy from the surrounding space, or to absorb more 
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energy ilian they emit In this manner the internal 
energy expended during a collision may wholly or partly 
be replenished in the interval l>etween two consecntive 
collisions* 

The parts diametrically opposite to the foregoing parts 
of two colliding molecules are in equilibrium with the sur¬ 
rounding radiation, and therefore they reflect as much 
radiation as they absorb. The pressure of the radiation on 
these parts would therefore be greater than on the former 
parts which absorb more than they reflect. The molecules 
would accordingly slow down under these opposing radiation 
pressures of different magnitudes. Thus the process that 
replenishes 'the internal energy expended during: collision 
also gives rise to a decrease in the molecular velocitj'. 

The average molecular velocity after a collision, or the 
average value of similarly us the total average velocity, 
prohabh' depends on the molecular concentration as well 
as on the temperature, as has already been pointed out, and 
most likely decreases with decrease of concentration. 

It can easily he shown that in general the radiation sur¬ 
rounding a molecule will affect its velocity of translation. 
Thus consider a molecule in equilibrium with the surrounding 
radiation, and suppose that its velocity, according to the 
orthodox view, remains unaltered when not undergoing u 
coliision. Now suppose that the radiation surrounding the 
molecules is changed correspondingly to a different tem¬ 
perature. If the absorption and the reflexit)n oi’ the hi^at 
radiation by the molecules are each changed by the same 
multiple over each part of the surface of the molecules, their 
average velocity oi translation will remain unaltered. Hut 
since thf’ average velocity is changed correspondingly to the 
temperature, it follows that the absorption and reflexion are 
changed in a "way that each molecule is subjected to an 
asymmetrical radiation pressure which eitlier increases or 
decreases its velocity, as the case may he. The corre¬ 
sponding radiant energy absorbed or emitted by the molecule 
per unit change in temperature, it may he pointed out, 
represents the internal molecular specific heat. 


§ 5 . Another Method of deducing Equation (1). 

The effect of the profsure of a gas on its spectrum, and 
the effect of the concentration of a salt in a flame on its 
spectrum, shows that a molecule undergoes a physical change 
daring collision which gradually disappears. This experi¬ 
mental fact will be used to deduce equation (1), 
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The foregoing change mnst necessarily be associated with 
a change in internal molecular energy, and hence the internal 

energy oE a gas depends on its volume, or is not zero, 

where u denotes its internal energy* It follows, then, from 
equation (3) that f is a i'unction of T. On completing the 
integration of equation (4), supposing f a function of T only, 
we obtain 


-|^log oo —log 


(9) 


where and denote the internal energies of a gas at 
the volumes ^ and r respectively. The right-hand side of 
the equation is infinite, and this should therefore also hold for 
the left-hand side. But this is impossible ; anti f is therefore 
a function of r as well us of T, w^hich on integriition of 
equation (4) renders the right side of the equation finite. 
This establishes equation (1) along a different line* of 
reasoning than before, and places its truth beyond doubt. 


* In a letter (Phil. Mag. vi. p. 743, 1928) the writer pointed out a 
theriiiodynaniical proof of equation (1) which does not depend on the 
zero of cntrt>pv. Sin^e this equation is of great importance, especially 
in connexitui with ma‘* 5 ‘-nction, a complete outline of the proof will be 
^ven here. On writing ('lapeyrt'ifs equation in the form 




r,)-L 


P 


9 


-P 


the factor of I* iis.‘<uuies an indeterminate fonii w'ljcu T=U and p=U, 
whoM* viilue is, ho\v* \<‘r, tiiiite and may Vk* obtained by ijuccessive 
differentiations (J, Fnuik. ln>t. 20i> (•>), n. 091, I92i^). Therefore at 
T=0 we ha%e L = 0. Miice rj)s=s UT=0. Now, &iippo.<ne that a 

substance initially at T~0 under its vapour pressure is pas^d through 
the following cycle: (a) evaporate the substance, (/>) raise the temper¬ 
ature of the vapour to Tm, {c) condense the >ape*ur. {d) low'cr the 
teiup'rature <if the substance in contact with its vapour to T = 0. On 
equating the change in iuternal energj' to zero, and ren:embeMUg that 
LssO, we obtain {ioc. di.) 

c^=c+%^., 

xm 


where L»» denotes the internal heat of evaporation at T,«, and 0^^ and 
O denote the average internal specific heats of the vapour and liquid 
respectively. Now it follows from thermodynamics that the scale of 
the perfect gas thermometer and the thermodynamical scale coincide 
if the ratio v of the specific heats of the gas is a constant. But this 
does not hold for any substance according to the foregoing expression 
for C,^, since Lm/Tw has a large maximum value wdien Tm is small. 
Hence if the scale of the gas thermometer is expressed in terms of the 
thermodvnamicai scale, equation (1) is obtained, w’here f is a function 
of the thermodynamical tem|>erature T. It can then be shown from 
equation (9) in fo that it is also a function of the volume. 
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§ 6, Ejpperimental Methods of investigating the 
Nature of the Function f. 

The molecular conceoiration at which f begins to differ 
appreciably from unity cannot be predicted theoretically, but 
is probably extremely small. This point might be experi¬ 
mentally investigated by measuring the pressure of a rarefied 
gas by means of a device involving the velocity o£ molecular 
translation in its pressure formula, atul comparing it with 
the pressure indicated bv a device which measures the mass 
of a given volume of gas. A device of the latter kind is the 
McLeod gauge, but one of its drawbacks is that it cannot be 
used for very low* pressures on account of the vapour-pressure 
of mercury. An ionization gauge might l)e found more 
convenient to use. The constants of both devices might he 
determined corresponding to a given pressure or pressures. 
On applying botli devices to the measurement of the pressure 
of a rarefied gas which is gradually decreased by steps, a 
point will ultimately he. reachecl when the pressure indicated 
by the device involving the velocity of molecular translation 
indicates a smaller value than the other. Tiiis point corre¬ 
sponds to the concentration at whicli f begins to deviate 
appreciably from unity. It will probably he found to depend 
on the nature of the gas. 


§ 7 . Mhcelluneons Jteduciions, 

(a) The exact form of the equation of state of a .suh>t4»nee 
which conforms to equation (1) eanuoL he predicted theoreti¬ 
cally at present. But forms may he suggested that might 
conceivably represent the facts. ()ne of them referring to 
one mol is 


ItTA ^ B. 
^ r(m + l; 


( 10 ) 


where a is a positive quantity cijual to or greater than 
zero, and A, a, are functions of T. Let us suppo>e that a 
is a ver}' small fraction, say, of the order 10"'^, that A tliffers 
inappreciably from unitv, and that B« has values which 
render the summation expression in the <*qualion negligible 
in comparison with the preceding term when v has values 
(per mol) corresponding to a gas under ordinary conditions. 
The equation of state of a gas under ordinary conditions is 
then 



( 11 ) 


very ufiproximately acconliiig to the foregoing equation, 
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which agrees with experiment. When, however, the volume 
is infinitely large, tlie equation of state assumes the form 






. . ( 12 > 


according to which the jiressure varies inversely as the 
square of the volume. The expression for according to 
equation (lOj, is therefore 


A 

KTr' * 


• • (13) 


If we substitute for p in equation (2) from equation (10), 
multiply it by and integrate it between the limits of v 
and cc , whore r refers to a gas under ordinary conditions, 
it can easily be shown that very approximately 


,-«r=T* I HAl 




ar-f 1\ . B, \ 
ur /^TrJ 


(14) 


The right-hand side is not infinite so far as the dependence 
of u on r is concerned, as should he the case since the left- 
hand side caniut bo infinite. 

(b) When a gas is very rarefied, the onlv force operating 
between the molecules is gravitational attraction. Nov, 
Mills* has shown that when two molecules attract each 
other with a foi(*e varying inversely as the square of their 
(li>fance of separation, the work tr done in sej)arating the 
molecule'^ of a gram of substance at tiie volume r so that its 
volume is finally infinite, is given by 

tr= .(15) 


where D is a constant. The intriu'iic pressures P,* at the 
volume r, or the negative pressure <lue to the attraction of 
the molecules upon each other, is given hv 


and lienee 




( 10 ) 

( 17 ) 


The pressure due to the motion of translation of the 
molecnles is given hv 

,.( 1 ^) 


♦ J. Phys. Cliem, viii, p. (1904). 
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according to the orthodox view, and hence the pressure p 
acinallv exerted by the gas is 




KT JD 

V * 


( 1 &) 


Now, under ordinary conditions pt is large in comparison 
with Pn, and this will still be the case however large the 
volume according to the right-hand side of the foregoing 
equation. Hence, if this equation were to hold, a mass ot* 
gas in interstellar space would continue to expand till evenly 
distributed. 

But \l pt is given by equation (1), this may not take place. 
For example, it* the pressure due to the motion ot translation 
of the molecules of a gas whose volume is large is given by 
equation (12), it will follow that for a certain large volume 
P„ is zero, and the gas will then cease to expand as a 
whole if left to itself. Under these cjiiditions a gas in 
interstellar space would move like a solid body. These con¬ 
siderations may be of importance in interpreting the 
distribution and beliaviour of masses of rarefied gases in 
interstellar space. 

1(e) It will be evident that Muxweli^s law of distribution 
of molecular velocities hold.s only for a gas in which the 
velocities of translation of ea<*h molecule between tw(» con¬ 
secutive collisions does not < hange. Wlien this no longer 
holds, the law has to be replaced by an appropriately modified 
form. 


§ dietitian.^ fo an Klectro}t ft as. 

The case of an electron gas, or mass of matter coiisisting 
of electrons, requires special inve.stigation. Uonsitler a mass 
of electrons whose volatile is increased till it Ls infinitely 
large, keeping the temperature at the absolute zero. The 
internal energy will evidently reach u limiting minimum 
value. According to a previous investigation this state 
corresponds to the zero of the controllable internal energy 
of the mass of electron.*?. It was also shown t that this 
zero lies on the adiabatic of zero controllable entropy. 
This particular adiabatic can be shown to corresjKind to 
T=0, since, according to onr fundameiitsil notions of heat, 
the specific heat is a positive quantity4^, and hence an increase 
in temperature from T=s:0 will give rise to an increase in 
entropy. Therefore, if L denote the increase in internal 

♦ Phil. Ufifr. iii. p. 888 (l«27\ 
t /rOC. cif.. iv. p. 261 (1927). 

% Lac, cit V. p. 668 (1928). 
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enoTgj and w the external work done on expsinding the irm sg. 
of electrons from the volume t» to ao at T=0, we have 


Now, 


L -etc 

“T~ 


= 0 , 


( 20 ) 


L f jc=T 



• • ( 21 ) 


according to equation (2), and hence, on combining the two 
equations, we have 

i .(22^ 

at T=0. 

The equation of state of a mass of gaseous electrons may¬ 
be written 

p=pt—Fn .(23> 


where pi denotes the pressure the electrons exert due to 
their motion of translation, and Pm the intrinsic pressure due 
to the repulsion between the electric charges, pt is given 
by equation (1) and P» by equation fl7) on changing the 
sign of the right-hand side, and the equation may therefore 
be written 



D 

3r«/® * ■ 


. (24) 


Oii snb.stituting from this equation for p in equation (22), 
it becomes 

Thus, unless f is an appropriate function of T, the left-hand 
side will not be zero. It can then be shown similarly, as in 
§ 5, that f is also a function of t?. 

The various deductions made for an ordinary gas there¬ 
fore also apply with slight modifications to an electron gas. 
One which is of particular interest is that an electron, like 
an atom, is continually/ changing in naturCy though these 
changes may, of ouur*)e, be immeasurably small. It appears, 
therefore, that the Universe has not only been evolving in 
respect to its shape and its animal and plant-life, but also 
in respect to the primordial electron and atom. That is 
perhaps just what we might expect. This aspect of the 
results obtained will be di^ctissed in a special article. 

An electron, like a molecule, undergoes a decrease in 
Telocity between two consecutive collisions. But the 
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process by means of ^hicb this is brought about is likely to 
be different in the two cases. When an electron absorbs 
radiant energy, this is likely to appear mainly as kinetic 
energy of translation. Let ns suppose that tins is so» and 
consiaer what happens when an electron is subjected to an 
alternating electric field. If the electron is moving parallel 
to tile field with a velocity of its own, more work is done 
upon it when the field is acting in the same direction than 
when acting in the opposite direction. The electron would 
accordingly continually increase in velocity. This takes place 
also if the electron is subjected to fields whose axes lie in 
different directions, such as are furnished by the heat 
radiation surrounding it. But the velocity cannot con¬ 
tinually increase, and therefore the force exerted on an 
electron by an electric field in the same direction as it is 
moving is less than when the field is acting in the opposite 
direction. Furthermore, since the electron should actually 
slow down if left to itself, the relation between these forces 
is such that this is brought about. 

But the electron must also change in internnl electronic 
energy, since its velocity is increased by a collision at the 
expense of this energy. It is difficult to see how this 
may be brought about according to our present know¬ 
ledge of electricity. The electron is evidently, after all, an 
entity of some complexity; in fact, it seems safe to predict 
that it will l>e found very much so when we get to know a 
good deal more about its properties. These will be further 
investigated thermodynamically in connexion with radiation 
in a paper that will appear shortly. 

§ 9. A[fplication to Carnot^s Cgrlv. 

Since the laws of thermodynamics are, as far as we know, 
independent of the nature of matter, they will not be violated 
by a continuous change in the nature of matter with time, 
which the writer has predicted *, however great or small the? 
change may be. 

If denote the heat taken in at the temperature Tj in 
passing a substance through a Carnot^s cycle, and Qj the 
heat given out at temperature T 2 , the substance may repeatedly 
be passed through a cycle in which Qi, Q,, Tj, and T^ have 
the same values. Since the substance continually changes 
in nature during the process, it is never the same as before 
at a point where an isothermal and an adiabatic curve of a 


♦ Pha. Mag. v. p. 1191 (1928). 
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< 5 ycle meet. Its internal energy need not be always the same 
either at such a point. But since the system as a whole 
may not continually loose or gain internal energy, the state 
corresponding to a given value of the internal energy is 
passed to a different point during each cycle without violating 
its thermodynamical laws. 

But this and other changes that take place in the physical 
properties of the substance, as may again be pointed out, are 
so small that they are of no pmctical importance ; in fact, 
they are probably so small that they cannot be measured. 
The same remarks af»ply to the continual changes that take 
place in the cliemical properties of a substance. But tem¬ 
porary changes may he induced in the atoms of a substance 
which give rise to a temporary and exceptionally pronounced 
departure in the chemical behaviour, as shown by the pheno¬ 
menon of catalytic action. 

Schenectady, N.Y., U.S.A. 


V. The Limiting Density in White Dtcarf Stars. By 
Edmunu C, "Stonbu, FbJK {Cambridge), Reader in 
Physics, University of Leeds*. 

Introduction. 

A NUMBER of stars are known whose calculated mean 
density is very much greater than that of any ter¬ 
restrial matter. The classical example is the companion of 
Sirius. The mass of this star, as determined from the 
double-star orbit, is about *>^5 that of the sun. It is a white 
star, its spectral type (A7) corresponding to an effective 
surface temperature of about 8000^^. The luminosity, how¬ 
ever, is very small, the absolute magnitude being 11*3. 
From the effective temperature and the absolute magnitude 
the radius can be calculated, aod hence the mean density 
obtained. It is found to be about 50,000 gm./c.c. Stars 
of this type are classed as ‘‘white dwharfs,” and although 
few are known with certainty, there is little doubt that they 
may be common objects in space, for, unless they were fairly 
near the sun, they would escape observation. 

At the temperatures in the interior of stars atoms will be 
highly ionized, and if in white dwarfs the last stages of the 
process are reached, the atoms being broken up into nuclei 

* Ckimmunicated by Prof. R. 'Wliiddiagton, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
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and free electrons, there is no immediate difficolfy in the 
existence of high densities. On h naive view as to the 

sizes of electrons and nuclei (with radii some 10^^ times 
that of atoms) densities of the order of 10^^ or 10^^ would not 
be impossible. 

Eddington ^ pointed out that on the usual classical theory 
a condensed star of the white dwarf type would not have 
sufficient energy to ‘‘ cool down to the ordinary uncon* 
denscfi condition with unionized ati^ms. This paradox was 
cleared up by Fowler t. who applied the Fermi-Dirac 
statistics to matter at high densities. He found that the 
nltimate state was one in which the star was analogous to a 
gigantic molecule witii only one configuration possible, and 
so eflE^itively with temperature zero, and with no capacity 
for mdiating, but nont^ the less with a high energy. 

In this paper a farther application of the Fermi statistics 
will be made. The purpose is to discuss, under simplifying 
assumptions, whether there may be a limiting density duo to 
the ‘‘jamming” of the electrons (owing to the exclusion 
principle which forms the basis of the Fermi sUitistics) 
independently of effects due to the appreciable size of any 
remaining incompletely ionized atom«<. 

Jeans i has put forward a remarkable and beautiful theory 
to account for the distribution of stars in the RuS'iell tem¬ 
perature-luminosity diagram. Roughly, the tenanted f»ortions 
of the di’igram are supposed to correspond to stable states 
which are only possible when there are departures froin the 
ideal gas laws in the stellar interiors; these beliave as if in 
a “quasi-liquid ” condition owing to the congestion of the 
atoms. The general idea may be indicated by a considera¬ 
tion of the process of shrinkage of a star associated with 
the radiation of energy and increase in temperature. Suppose 
the atoms to be ionize<i as far as the M-ring, leaving the R- 
and L-riiigs intact. The star will he unstable until the 
shrinkage has continued so far that there is a certain amount 
of “jamming^* of the atoms ( L-ring congestion). This will 
eventually be relieved by ioiiizutioii due to increase of tem¬ 
perature, when another unstable state will set in,’ to he 
sncceeded by the K-ring congestion state. Ionization of the 
K ring will lead to the white dwarf stage. 

• A. S. Eddington, 'The Internal Constitation of the Stars/ p. 172 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1226). 

+ R. H. Fowler, ** On Dense Matter/^ Monthly Notices of the R. A. S. 
IxxxTii. p. 114 (1926). 

X J. H. Jeans,' Astronomy and Cosmogony/ch. v. (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1^). 
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About tbe lust sta| 2 ;e> Jeans says * : ** In the white dwarfs 
the atoms are mainly ionized down to their nuclei, bat a few 
K*ring atoms remain, and these, although few in number, 
probably occupy the major part of the available space; it is 
their jamming, rather than that of the nuclei, which results 
in the departures from the gas laws which ensure the stability 
of the star.” It is in this connexion that there is consider* 
able intt^rest in the question as to whether there is a limit to 
electron ** congestion ” (using the word in the sophisticated 
sense already indicated) under the gravitational conditions 
in stars. 

Approximate Calculation of Limiting Density. 

The case of a sphere of uniform density of material com> 
posed of completely ionized atoms will be considered; the 
density increases as the sphere shrinks, and the limit will be 
reached when the gravitational energy released just supplies 
the energy required to squeeze the electrons closer to«rether. 
The limiting case of high density occurs when tbe effective 
temperature is zero. (Compression necessitates addition of 
energ 3 % for, since the phase-space is unchanged, and the 
volume is decreased, the limits of the momentum*space must 
be increased ; in other words, the mean kinetic energy cT the 
electrons must be increased.) The essential feature of the 
Fermi statistics applied to an assembly of free electrons is 
that not more than two electrons can occup}* the same cell 
(of 6-volume h^) in 6-dimensional phase-space. In the limit 
consideretl the cells occupieti will be those corresponding to 
the lowest energies, and the meiin kinetic energy per electron 
is then given by t 

40 w/ m ^ 

where n is the number of electrons per unit volume. (This 
expression differs from that originally given by Fermi for 
atoms, being smaller by a factor 2*®, necessitated by the 
statistical weight of the electron being 2, corresponding to 
its two orientations in a magnetic field.) 

In fully ionized material the mean molecular weight is 
approximately equal to 2*5 (m^ == mass of hydrogen 

atom) het M be the mass of a sphere of radius r of 
uniform density. 

M = ^7rr*(2*5mHn). 

♦ L. c, p. 156. 

t See, tor example, G* Birtwistle, ^ The New Quantum Mechanics,’ 
p. 246 (Cambridge Unir. l*r6sS| 1928). 

% Jeans, L e, p. 75. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Voh 7. No, 41. Jan. 1929. 
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Let N be the total number of molecules ” in the mass. 


N = = 


2*5 mn * 


The number of ‘‘molecules’^ is very nearly equal to the 
number of free electrons, and since the kinetic energy of 
the nuclei will be relatively small, the total kinetic €»nergy 
Ek» to a close approximation, is given by 

^ 40\7r/ m ’ 2*5mu* 


The gravitational energy Eg is given by * 


Eg 





where G is the gravitational constant, and a 



The 


value of n depends on the distribution of density. For 
uniform density, the case here considered, « = 0, so that 

o 


Eg 




r 


3 GM®(;^j7rn)^ •\2*5 nin)^ ^ 
5 ' 


substituting the value of r in terms of M, n, and 7 i<h. 

The star will be able to contract, the released gravitational 
energy increasing the starts temperature until the energy 
given up is no longer suflScient to maintain the star at 
temperature zero; decrease in the volume occupied by the 
electrons necessitates an increase in their average momentum, 
and if the gravitational energy is insufficient for this, further 
contraction will be impossible. (The change in the negative 
electrostatic potential energy is iie;;lected, as this for large 
densities will be small compared with the change in kinetic 
energy, as shown by an argument of Fowler f.) The 
condition for limiting density is given by 

^^(Bk+Eg) = 0. 

Writing 

Eg = where “ = g GM®'®(^7r x 2*5 mn)’ 




where (3 


40 W/ m 2*5 mu * 


♦ Eddington, /. c, p. 87. t Fowler, I e. p. 119. 
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n is a maxitnam when 

” = { 0 - 

Sobstitoting tiie values of « and /3, 

Using the following values for the constants :— 

G = C'66 X 10-», ma = 1-662 x lO"", 
m » 9 01 X 10-»», h = 6-55 x 10*« 

this gives 

« = 2-31 X 10-« M*, 

or, expressing the mass as a fraction of that of the sam, 
M.(M. = 2-0 X 1(F), 

„ = D-24=<1O»(0. 

For the maximum density, 

p = 2*5 mjsin 

= M5,lO-(0. 

JHsaission. 

For the two white dwarfs for wliich most data are avail¬ 
able, the following!; fi^^nres are quoted from Jeans :— 

M/M,. Speetrum. 'IV E. r/r,. p. 


Sirius B. -85 A7 8,000 -007 -03 50,000 

OjEridaniB. U AO 11,200 -003 -018 98,000 


is the etfective surface temperature, deduced from the 
spectrum ; E the amount of energy radiated in ergs per 
gram, deduced from the total radiation (obtained from the 
absolute magnitude) and tlie mass; r, the radius (given as a 
fraction of that of the sun rj, can be found from and the 
absolute magnitude. (For Sirius B, M/r has been found 
from the Einstein shift of spectral lines.) From rand M 
the mean density p may lie calculated. Among other dense 
stars may be mentioned van Maanen’s star (p> 100,000, 

F2 
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Ess*001, r/r,=*009) and Procyon B (p is probaby some 
tens of tbonsands;! Ess*0005, M/M,=s*37). 

The mean densities will be much smaller than the central 
densities. If the gas laws were obeyed, for example, 
Eddington calculates* that the central density, pc* of 
Sirius B would be about 3,000,000. 

For uniform spheres of folly ionized matter of masses 
equal to those of Sirius B and O 3 Ertdani, the calculation 
above yields the following values for the maximum limiting 
densities:— 

For Sirius B. M/M,=-85, =2-77 x 10^. 

For O 2 Eridani B... M/M,=*44, =7*48 x 10*. 

These values are of the same order of magnitude as those 
calculated for the central densities. Actually the stars are 
not at absolute zero, or they uould not radiate at all, but 
the calculation remains afipruximately valid up to tem¬ 
peratures of the order of some million degrees, because the 
assembly of free electrons at these high concentrations will 
remain an almost completely degenerate system. (Sommer- 

feld^s degeneracy criterion t, ^9 'gives with 

n = 10^, T<35xl0": with T<3-5xl0‘.) These 

considerations suggest that in white dwarfs there is a 
central portion in which most of the mass is concentrated, 
and whose densit}' approaches the limiting value ; and that 
this central portion is surrounded by a more diffuse layer, 
the condensed state gradually changing into the ordinary 
ionized gas state as the edge of the star is approached. 

The radius (rn,»i,.) of a completely condensed star of 
mass M may be readily obttiiin*d : 

Writing r,, and p, for the radius, mass, and mean 
density of the sun (p,=s=l*42), 

/ rmin- V _ M p, 

\ Tg / M, Pmux. 

This gives, as the values of for Sirius B, *0075, and 
for O 2 Eridani B •Oil, as compared with the values of 
- of *03 and *018. It vrould appear that O 3 Eridani B has 
* Eddington, 1 . c. p. 174. 

t A. Sommerfeld, ZeiU.f, xlvii p. 1 (1928). 
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macli more nearly approached the completely condensed 
condition, which is in keeping with its smaller radiation 
per gram than that of Sirius B ('002 as compared with 
*007 erg). 

On this view the central portion would be in a practically 
incompressible state, and so would be in thequasi-liquid 
condition which Jeans postulates as essential to the stability 
of stars. The essential point is that such a condition of 
congestion can be brought about solely on account of the 
space requirements of the electrotis, and that it is not 
necessary to assume that there is any jamming of a few 
remaining K-ring atoms. 

Similar phase-space considerations, however, do nothing 
to clear up the difficulties in Jeans’s theory in connexion 
with more ordinary stars. In order that there should be 
the necessary deviations from Boyle’s law in matter at the 
densities and temperatures deduced for the central regions, 
the effective volttiiies of the atoms (ionized down to the 
K, L, M ... rings, according to the conditions), must be 
much greater than that suggested by the orbital theory of 
the atom*. The space-charge <listribution model of the 
atom does not greatly change the estimates of atomic 
sizes,” as is seen by an inspection of the curves given by 
Hartreof IV>r lib^. If. following Thomas+, the phase-space 
method is used for obtaining a rough estimate of the volume 
occupied by electrons in atoms, values of the same order of 
magnitude are obtained. 

For Jeans’s liquid-star theory it is not unh’ necessary that 
the sizes of incompletely ionized atoms should he much 
greater than those estimateil, but also that the volume 
required” by an atom with, say, all its L-electrons just 
before the temperature is great enough to ionize the L-ring 
should be much larger th ai the volume required by the 
L-ionized atom, together with the free L-electrons, after 
ionization. Phase-space consideration suggests that there 
should he little change in the required volume. 

The fact that there are these difficulties doe^ not, of 
course, necessarily invalidate Jeans's general explanation 
of tlie non-uniformity of distribution of stars in the teni- 
perature-luminostiy diagram. Blither its inner coherence 
is so striking as to suggest that there are other unknown or 
unrecognized factors to be considered on the atomic theory 
side. 


♦ Jeans, /. e. p. 150. 

t 1>, H. Hartree, Proc. Csmb. Phil. Sec, xxiv. p. Ill (1938). 
t L. H. Thatnas, Proc. Oamb. Phil. Soc. xxiii, p. 543 (1937). 
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Summary. 

Using the Fermi statistics, it is shown that, under the 
influence of gravitational and electron packing effects, 
the limiting density p of a uniform sphere of mass con-* 
sisting of a mixture of fully-ionized atoms^ is approximately 
given by 

/,=3-85xl0«(^^y, 

where M, is the mass of the sun. 

For spheres with the masses of Sirius B and O* Eridani B 
the limiting densities are 2*8 x 10® and 7*5 x 10®, 

It is suggested that white dwarfs contain a core of 
material approaching the limiting density, the ratios of the 
radius of the core to the radios of the star, in the two cases 
considered, being about *25 and *61. The core will l>e in an 
almost incompressible or “quasi-liquid’' state, due to the 
“congestion ” of the electrons. 

Jeans’s theory of the distribution of stars in the liossell 
temperature-luminosity diagram is briefl}^ discussed. It is 
shown that the quasi-liquid state required for stability may 
be attained in white dwarfs owing simply to electron¬ 
packing, without the necessity of assuming “ jamming of 
the few reinaing K-ring atoms. 

Physics Department, 

The University, Tweeds. 

October 192^. 


VI. Radiometer Kffect of Positive lous, Py Chas, T. Knipp, 
PhJK^ Projessor of Experimental Electricity. I’ni versify of 
. Illinois^ and Wksley S. Stein% 

I. Introduction. 

rolling of a Crookes mica mill-wdieel in a vacuum by 
A a beuni of cathode rays is a well-know»n phenomenon. 
As to the nature of the force exerted, J. J. Thomson after 
calculating the possible force due to change of momentum of 
the particles upon impact, concluded that the “ movement is 
probably due to an effect similar to that observed in a 
radiometer, as the impact on the vanes will make one side of 

^ Oozumunicated by the Authors. 

t J. J. Thomson, Cond. Elec, through Gases, 2nd ed. p. 630. 
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the vanes hotter than the other.” Starke * showed this to 
he the case by using the apparatus in which the radiometer 
effect was eliminated. He suspended a flat disk by a fine 
wire fastened at the centre of the disk. A beam of cathode 
rays was directed against the bottom of the disk near its 
outer edge and at an angle of 45® with the vertical and with 
tlie tangent to the disk at the point of incidence. The 
arrangement, being comparatively insensitive to vertical 
forces, was not affected by the radiometer effect nor by 
the vertical component of the direct mechanical force. The 
horizontal component should produce a rotation. Starke 
found no sensible deflexion, thus proving that the direct 
mechanical effect, due to a beam of cathode rays, was below 
the sensitivity of his instrument, which was 10*** dyne. 

The corresponding {dienomenon in the case of positive rays 
is not so well known, and no conclusive data seem to have 
been taken to show whether the force exerted by a beam of 
positive rays is a secondary effect, as in the case of cathode 
rays, or whether the force is purely mechanical. 

Swinton t observed the rotation of wheels having mica 
and {iluminiuin vanes, respectively, wdien placed in the path 
of positive rays. In the case of mica vanes he measured the 
difference in temperature Ijetween the sides of the vane. 
The niaxinuim temperature difference observed was 200® 
centigrade. He also observed that the greatest speed 
of rotation took [dace when the difference in temperature was 
the greatest, and hence concluded that the effect w^as a 
secondary (»r radiometer effect. 

The purpose of the pres^-nt investigation has been to study 
still further the nature of the force exerted by a povsitive ray 
beam, and to arrive, il possible, at a more satisfactory 
explanation of the pheiionienoii, 

II. Theory. 

If we know the kind of ions which compose the beam ; and 
also tboir velocity and the number striking the vane per 
second, it is possible to predict the direct mechanical force 
due to tlie beam when the* ions lose all their momentum 
upon striking the vane. In the present experiment the gas in 
the tube was residual air, and it is also known that under 
the conditions of this experiment most of the positive ions 
are atomic in size and singly charged. Also, the error 
introduced into the calculated value of the force by the 

♦ Starke, Amu ti, Phys, iii. p. 101 (1900). 

+ Swinton, Pvoc. Xioy.Soc, lx.xix, p, 81U (1907). 
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presence of some molecular ions \rill tend to cancel tliat 
introdaced by the presence of a number of doubly-charged 
ions in the beam. We may then assume singly-charged 
atomic ions. There are usually a few negatively-charged 
ions in the positive-ray beam, the presence of which would 
make the calculated value of the force a iittle too low'. 
This error helps to counteract the error due to the fact that 
not all the positive ions have a velocity as great as that 
corresponding to the total potential drop across the tube, 
which is the only value available for use in the calculations. 
The error due to the use of the total potential drop in the 
calculations is probably the only one which might be large 
enough to seriously affect the validity of the result. 

Keeping in mind the foregoing conditions, we may write 

l;2mr- = V>, 

where m is the mean atomic weight for air and was taken to 
be 14*4. All quantities are measured in electromagnetic 
units. Then 



The momentum of a single ion travelling uith the velocity r 

is accordingly _ 

mv = eni. 

When an ion is stopped by the vane, assuming it is not 
reflected, the change of itiomentum w ill also he 

v/2Vem. 

But from Newton’s second law' 


Fr= 


d 

dl 


(mv). 


In this case the rate of change of momentum is equal to n 
(the number of ions striking the vane per second), multiplied 
by the inoinentum which each ion loses upon impact. Hence 


F == ihy/2V€m. 


But 


therefore F may be written_ 

^=.V¥- 


If i is measured by a galvanometer and V hy a calibrated 
spark-gap, <be value of F is known. This formula applies 
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only when the direction of tlie beam and the direction of 
motion of the vane coincide. Wiien the angle between the 
two directions is 0 the value above must be multiplied by 
cos^. The geneml formula is then 

i;, . /2 V m ^ 

r obi* == »——. COS0. 

To calculate the actual 1‘orce of the l>eam from measure¬ 
ments of the twist in the suspension^ it is necessary to find 
the amount of force applied to the vane which is required to 
cause a twist of the suspension through one radian. Using 
the formula for the torsion pendulum, 



we have an expression for r, the constant of torsion, in 
terms of T the period and I the inoineiit of inertia. To 
find T and I a piece of aluminium, of weight comparable to 
the weight suspended while in nse and of such shape that its 
moment of inertia could easily l>e calculated, was suspended 
and the period of the pendulum found. Hence 

where T ami I are known. To find F it i> merely necessary 
to dividfj by tlio length of the lever-arm. Hence 

P ^ 

cal, . - ^ . 

This is the force which has to be applied to the vaiie to twist 
the susp'isnsion through one raditiu. The twist being 
measured, the total force can be found. 

III. Apparatus. 

The fir.'*t type of apparatus used in this investigation was 
basically a Kiiipp-Kunz * positive-ray tube having a shutter 
in front of the positive-ray orifice and a side-tube allowing 
a thin aluminium vane to be inserted across the path of the 
positive-ray beam. The cathode w'as a hollow* aluminium 
cylinder 2*5 cm. in <liameter and 5 cm. long, completely 
closed except for a 3-inm. hole at the centre of each end. 
The shutter was mounted upon a brass rod pivoted upon 
a tungsten point, and could thus be grounded. The shutter 
itself was made of two parts. One w*as of thin microscope 

♦ Kaipp, Trans. Til. Acad. j?cL x. p. 283 (1018). 
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cover-glass, which cut off the rays bat permittdd]||light front 
the discharge to pass through and fall upon the vane. The 
other part was of thin alominium, which cut off both the 
ions and the light. A fine silver suspension was used at 
first, but this was found to be too delicate. It was replaced 
by a phosphor-bronze strip. Its length was 25 centimetres. 
The vane was a thin sheet of aiiitiiinium 2 cm. square, 
mounted vertically upon one end of an aluminium cross-bar. 
The apparatus was so designed that the cross-bar and vane 
could be inserted into the side-tube and hooked to the 


Fig. 1. 



suspension by a hook at the back of the mirror. The inside 
of the tube coutaining the cross-bar as well ns that part of the 
discharge-tube containing the vane were lined with aluminium 
foil in order to shield the suspended system from electro¬ 
static effects. The shielding metal and shutter were 
grounded. 

The type of apparatus described above is suitable for 
measuring the force caused by a positive-ray beam, but does 
not discriminate between direct mechanical force ami a 
secondary radiometer effect. Hence the apparatus shown in 
figs. 1 and 2 was finally constructed. It operates on the 
same principle as that used by Starke referred to earlier iu' 
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t!iis pai>er. It differs from the first opparaios mainly in 
that the vane is mounted in an horizontal position and that 
the rays strike it from below at an angle (fig. 2) of 45®. 
The shutter S is shown swung out of line of the positive-ray 
beam. To overcome any dissymmetry of the beani^ the 
cathode was enclosed in a separate glass collar (also shown 
in fig- 2) which extended far enough to protect the beam 
from the effects of the iinsyinmetrical location of the glass 
caused by the 45® junction. The tube.s containing the 
cross*bar an<l susj>ension were made larger than in the 
first apparatu.<i in order to facilitate the insertion of the sus- 


Fig*. 2. 



pended sy>iem. Tin* chamber L was closed at tlie top 
by a glass plate, a feature which made the insertion of the 
shutter ami shielding easy. These were grounded through T. 
This apparatus was con<tructe<l of IVrex glass beakers and 
Florence flasks. 

A sensitive galvanometer was used to measure the current 
to the vane, and the potential across the tube was measured 
by a spliere-gap. At first centimetre spheres were used, but 
these were replaced hy u calibnited sphere-gap between 
sfdieres 12*5 cm. in diameter. This gap, whicli was made by 
the Victor X-ray Supply Company of Chicago, has a screw 
adjustment and scale which mac(e possible quite accurate 
readings. 
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IV* Observations^ 

The electric wiring connected the shutter and shielding 
to ground, and also connected the suspended system to 
ground through the galvanometer. With the first apparatus 
the crosa-bar was centred as nearly as possible along the 
axis of the tube and let come to rest. Then, with the 
aluminium shutter interposed, the discharge was started and 
the cross-bar observed. It was found that the only move¬ 
ment which occurred was a slight irregular shifting, the 
direction of which depended upon the direction the cross-bar 
happened to be off centre at the time the discharge w’^as 
started. This procedure was then repeated with the glass 
shutter and the same results obtained. These trials wore 
repeated at various times, always with similar results. 
Hence the effect due to the light from the discharge was less 
than 10'“‘dyne. 

In making observations of the force exerted by the beam, 
the equilibrium position was noted with the discharge 
running and the shutter closed. The shutter was then 
opened and the torsion head rotated sufBcienily to bring the 
cross.bar back to the same position. The precaution of 
balancing the cross-bar with the shutter closed and the 
discharge running was for the pur|)Ose of eliminating the 
effect ot the spurious drift described above, which seemed to 
depend upon the position of the balance. The number of 
degrees of rotation necessary t’> bring back the cross-bar was 
read off on a scale fastened at the torsion head. The 
pressure, galvaiioinetor deflexion, and potential drop across 
the tube were also recorded. Since it was impossible to take 
all readings simultaneously, it was nec<v?sary to make 
observations only when the conditions remained fairly 
constant. It was found necessary fo use a weak magnetic 
field to deflect all electrons from the beam in order to get 
the true value of the positive current. 

Typical data obtained with the first apparatus by the 
procedure outlined above are included in Tables I. and II. 

The procedure in making observations with the second 
tube was similar to that used with the first. However, since 
the deflexions of the vane were quite small in this case, 
it was found better not to turn the torsion head, since it was 
liable to set the vane swinging, but to read the deflexion 
directly from marks placed on the plare glass at the end of 
the cross-bar opposite the vane. In reading a position the 
observer always sighted along the end of the cross*bar and 
the vertical suspension. Because of the small size of the 
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Table I. 


0alT. Daflex. 
(tnmO* 

Vane Deflex, 
(degrees). 

Potential 

(Tolts). 

Pressure 
(mm. Hg). 

18-5 

35 

30,000 

•00030 

16 5 

25 

30,000 

•30028 

18*5 

33 

30,000 

•00029 

19*5 

40 

30,000 

*00030 

19*0 

42 

30.0<K> 

•00029 

18*8 

41 

30.000 

•00029 

17-5 

37 

30,000 

-00030 



*0149 djne. 



^ob«,= 

*0143 dyne. 



Table II. 


Galv. Dedex. 

(iiim.). 

Vane Deflex, 
(degrees). 

Potential 

(volU). 

Pressure 
(niiu. Hg:. 

25-0 

21 

30.000 

-00034 

31-0 

46 

30,000 

-00030 

29*0 

44 

30,*HX> 

•00028 

34-0 

40 

30,0Ut» 

•00028 

28-5 

34 

30,t)00 

-00029 

33*0 

34 

30,000 

-00029 

3*2*5 

34 

30,000 

•00027 

3ti-r» 

36 

30,CK)t> 

000*29 

365 

^>5 

30,000 

•00024 


^calc. ~ 

*0145 dyne. 




*0140 dyne. 



Table III. 


Oalr. Beflex. 
(mni.). 

V'ane Deflex, 
(nun.). 

PoU'ntial 

(volts). 

Pressure 
{inui. Hg). 


7*0 

18,000 

•00028 

6*5 

5-0 

17,000 

•00034 

7*0 

7-0 

17,500 

•00032 

6*5 

7-5 

17,500 

■00030 

7*0 

7*5 

18,000 

•00QS2 

7*0 

8*0 

18,000 

•00024 

7*0 

7*5 

17,500 

■00026 

65 

8*0 

18,000 

■000^ 



•0017 dyne. 



Fob..*-0018 dyne. 
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deflexions observed with the second type of apparatus, it was 
imperative that the needle should be allowed to become very 
quiet before an observation was made. Typical data obtained 
by the second method are given in Tables ITI. and TV. 

The values for Feai^. which are recorded in the above two 
tables were calculated in the same manner as in Tables I« 
and IL, except that in the latter case 0 was 45 degrees, 

V. iJisvHssion of Results- 

Althouj^i the data obtained by the first method led to 
values of Foba. which agree very well with FcaJc.» yet nothing 
is proven by the close agreement, since we do not kin>>v 


Table IV, 


Iv, Deflex. 

Vane Deflex. 

Pot4^fUial 

Preeaiire 

(inm.). 

(mm.). 

(▼oiU). 

uiim. lig). 

14*5 

10*0 

12.000 

•00132 

13*5 

6*0 

12.000 

•00108 

15*0 

00 

10.000 

*00090 

IOC 

6*0 

13.000 

•0:X)82 

17*5 

6*0 

I2»500 

•00082 

18*0 

6*0 

13.000 

•00078 

19*0 

8*0 

13.000 

•00078 


-0033 dyn*. 

Iobs.~ dyne. 

what percentage of the force is due to a radiometer effect 
and what io direct mechanical effect; however, the results do 
suggest a probable slowing-dowii of the rays by the residual 
air in the tube. This, as may be seen by averaging the 
values in Tables I. and IL, amounts for the particular 
pressure used to about 4 per cent. 

The fact, however, that a measurable force was detected 
with the second apparatus is important, since it shows that, 
contrary to what was previously thouglit, sit least a part of 
the bombardment of a beam of positive rays results in a 
direct mechanical effect. By referring to Table III., in 
which the radiometer effect is eliminated, it is seen that the 
observed values of F are about 29 per cent, lower than the 
calculated values ; u the value of the direct mechanical 
effect,in this instance,is 71 percent, of the value calculated 
on the theory given in section IL ot this paper. These two 
values are not corrected for the slowing'^down of the rays due 
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to the presence of residual air Tbis residnal-air effect is 
the same in Table III. as it is in Tables I. and since the 
pressure was kept^ipproxiuiateh' constant. It is a question 
how to proportion this correction between the radiometer and 
mechanical effects. We have tentatively assumed it to be 
in the ratio of 1 :4. Hence, taking the residual-air effect as 
4 per cent., we may write radiometer effect 28 per cent., and 
mechanical effect 68 t»er cent. These data are shown under 
I. and II., also III., in Table V. Apparently the proportion 
between radiometer and mechanical effects depends also 
upon the material and thickness of the vane. In this case 
the vane was *1 min. thick and the pressure was *0003 mm. 
of mercury. 

A glance at Table IV. reveals the fact that pressure has a 
marked effect upon the results. With the pressure at 


Table V. 


Kadiometer Radiomefer 



and 

and 

Table 

Mechanical 

Besidual- 


Eflect. 

Air Effect. 


(%)• 

(%)- 


0€ 

? 




III. ... 


29 

IV. 

07 

00 


Radio- 

Residual- 

Mechan¬ 


meter 

Air 

ical 

Tout 

EffecL 

Effect. 

Effect. 


(%)» 

(%V 

%). 


? 


? 

100 

2? 

£ 


100 


S2 

29 

90 


*0009 mm. Hg the rays were slowed down sufficiently so 
that their actual force on the vane was only about 39 per 
cent, of the calculated value. Here, again, it is difficult to 
state the results definitely. Assuming that the radiometer 
effect is the same as in Table HI. (which assumption is open 
to question), the distribution may be set down roughly as in 
IV. of Table V. 

It is tlie intention of the writers to collect additional 
data over a considerable range of pressures with both the 
first and second types of apparatus in order to arrive more 
nearly at the exact magnitude of the various effects, and 
also how they vary. All calculations were made on the 
assumption that the positive ions are not reflected when 
they strike a grounded vane. This should also be tested 
experimentally. 

Laboratory of Physics, 

University of Illinois. 

June 15,1928, 
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VII. The l^upevsion of Double Refraction in Quartz. 

By F. C. Harbis, M.Sc.^ University College^ London *. 

[Plate I.] 

I N connexion with some recent researches in photo** 
elasticity, a pair of left-handed quartz wedges^ arranged 
as a parallel plate whose thickness eoiild lie varied by sliding 
one wedge over the other, were used to measure the retarda¬ 
tion produced in bodies under pressure. It became necessary 
therefore to investigate the dispersion of double-refraction 
in the quartz for a much larger number of wave-lengths 
throughout the visible spectrum than had been done by 
previous investigators, and it was with this object that the 
research here described was carried out. 

The two quartz wedges, placed together as a parallel plate, 
cut parallel to the optic axis, were mounted on the prism 
table of a spectroscope in such a way that they could be 
rotated as a whole plate about this optic axis. 

Light from a Point-o-Lite lamp passed horizontally 
through the plate— i. e., perpendicular to the optic axis. 
The plate was situated between crossed nicols, and an imago 
of it was focussed by a lens on the slit of a Littrow spectro¬ 
graph, as in fig. 1 (PI, I,), 

The image seen in the camera of the spectrograf)lj consisted 
of a continuous spectrum crossed by a nuniber of vertical 
black bands. By means of a small reflecting prism and a 
shutter, a comparison spectrum of the iron arc was obtained 
on either side of the ‘‘banded*’ spectrum, as in fig, :i 
(PI.L). 

The quartz plate was carefully adjusted so that the light 
passed normally through it, and a photograph of the bands 
and comparison spectrum w^as tt»ken. This photognipli was 
then carefully measured on a Hilger plate-measuring machine 
and the wave-length of the middle of each band determined. 

To find the order of any particular band, the comparison 
spectrum was removed and replaced by a sodium flame, and 
also the camera was replaced by a telescope. By rotation of 
the plate about the optic axis, a band could be brought into 
coincidence with the sodium lines. The angles of rotation 
required to bring bands of successive orders into such 
coincidence with the sodium lines were determined, and 
from these observations the order n of the band nearest the 


• Communicated by Prof. L. N, G. Pilon, F.R,S. 
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sodium lines at normal incidence was calculated from 
tbe following well-known formula :— 

Time retardation s= — {/*i cos ri — cos i} =s Tj, 

where t ss, thickness of plate, 

velocity of light in air, 

I =: angle of incidence, 

r|=s angle of refraciion for the ordinary ray, 

/X|= ordinary refractive index* 

Now, _ 

/i|COsri= 8in*t. 

For the ordinary ray n = ~{ sin*t—cosi}, 

t’o 

Similarly, 

For the extraordinary ray t, = ^ sin^t—cosf}. 

I'O 

The time retardation between the ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary rays due to a thickness t of the quartz 

= Ta - Ti SK — { —sin* t — sin* 1 f - 

to 

The equivalent retardation in centimetres of air 

= foTs —roTj =: t { V/x**—sin*t—V/Lti*—sin*t}. 

Now, if X is the wave-length of any band of order n for 
normal incidence, 

7iX =.(1> 

If a rotation i is now made which brings the band of order 
(«-f ;>) on to tlie same wave-length X, we have 

siii*i —. (2) 

and from (1) and (2) we get 

{n^p)\ ^ ^ ^ sin*t —v^/4i* — sin* i 

«X Ml 

__ . 

(Mj-'Mi) { v/ms*— i ) 

ss _ ih+f^i 

\/ Mt*—sm*i+A/Mi*““®'^* * 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No* 41. Jan. 1929. 


G 
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If successive bands are now brought into coincidence with 
the sodium lines as above, p has the values 1 , 2 , 3, ... etc. 

Hence, substituting the measured values o£ and taking 
the values of ii,\ and /eas from those of Gifford * for the 
particular wave-length X=5893, a series of approximate 
values of n is obtained. 

But n is knovrn to be an integer, and hence n can be 
determined exactly. Thus Gifford's value of /a*— is only 
used to give an indication of the order w, the actual results 
obtained being independent of his values. 

The procedure is then as follows :— 

Let the Imnd nearest the sodium lines be of order n. 
Rotate the plate to bring this band into coincidence with the 
cross-w’ire of the telescope, which has previously been set on 
one of the sodium lines. Let the angle of rotation from the 
normal be ij. 

Then 

nX = t\\/ /A|^ —sin^fj}. 

Rotate further, so that the band of order is on the 

cross-wires. Let the angle of incidence be iV 

Then 

(n4-p)X = /{\//Lt 3 ^--sin*i 2 --\/p,i^--sin^i 2 }. 

From these last tw'o equations we have 

1 -f 'sin* * 2 —\//Aj^—-sill' 

n ^/j —v/ —sin*/i 

irp=:l, 

^ 1 — sin* ij -f sin* i, 

Repeat measuring angles /a, 1 * 4 , etc. ... for values of ;> = 2 , 
3, 4, ...etc. 

A series of values of n will thus be obtained from which 
the true value— 1 . the integer—is determined. 

For the particular plate used the values of n thus found 
were 77*36; 77*06; 77*08 ; 77*01; 77*11; 76*98: 76*X0 ; 
76*83; 76*93; 76*92. Obviously the integral value of n 
was 77. 

Having determined n for one particular band, the orders 
of all the other bands in the spectrum are known* 

♦ Gifford, Proc. Roy. Soc. A,lxx* p. 329 (1902), and Ixxxir. p. 193 
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of Double Refraction in Quartz* 

Now for any band at wave-length X. 

Total retardation a nX s t. 4>0^h 
where <6(X) is the value of /ij —/aj ut wave-length X. 

4>a) = j.x. 

By assuming the value of ^(X) as obtained by previous 
investigators for one particular wave-length, the thickness 
of the plate t can be calculated, and hence the value of ^(X) 
at any other wave-length X can be determined. 

The value of <^(X) used here was taken from Gifford^s 
values for X=s5899’693,—this being the wave-length of the 
band of order 76 ,—and this gave the thickness f=4*92224 
mm. A measurement of t by a micrometer screw-gauge 
reading to j inch gave £=54*94 mm. 

Hence, £ being known, the values of <^(X) for these wave¬ 
lengths corresponding to successive bauds throughout the 
spectrum, as measured from the photograph, could now be 
calculated. This was done for 57 bands, the results being 
given in the following table :— 

Table of Values of for Quartz. 


VVare-letigih 

X. 


Ware-length 

X. 


7116052 

OOU89G3 

<6438 

0-0l){>W4) 

(706t5 

0()a'!^ys7) 

{6437 

000897} 

70111^89 

0(»08a74 

6365*149 

0-009052 

6910*607 

0-008985 

6*282*488 

0009062 

(>8i3»ia 

0*008998 

6200*737 

0*009070 

67J8-078 

0009009 

6] *22 355 

0*009080 

<0708 

00U9013) 

[0076 

0-009077] 

t«528-274 

0*009019 

6047-303 

0*009991 

(f>5<53 

0*009017) 

5971 898 

0*009099 

6o36*7S5 

0*009030 

*5899-693 

0*009109 

(H48-948 

0*009040 

(5893 

0*009110) 


Obaervation« due to other iuTestigators:— 

( ) Gifford, Proc. Roj« Soc. A, Ixx. p. 329 (1902), and Ixxxiv. p. 193 
(1910). 

{ } Saraein, * Sinitheoaian Tables/ table 193. 

[ ] Kbringbaits, Xme$ JaMuek d, Mmeralcgu, xli. p. 342 (1916). 

02 
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Table of Valnes of /i,] for Qnartz {cont.). 


Wave-length 

X. 


Wave-length 

X. 


{5892 

000916} 

4775*735 

0*009314 

5829-057 

0-009119 

4732166 

0*009325 

5760*898 

0009129 

4689-460 

0009337 

6693-799 

0-009138 

{4676 

000934} 

6628*602 

0*009148 

4647*716 

0*009348 

(6607 

0*009144) 

4606*722 

0*009369 

6565*090 

0*009158 

4566303 

0*009370 

5502-912 

0009167 

4527*:«0 

0009382 

(5461 

0*009171) 

4488*601 

000939.3 

5441*799 

0*(X)917r> ] 

1 4450*784 

0*009404 

6383*916 

0009188 ! 

1 [4415 

0-009403} 

{5377 

0-00918} 1 

1 {4414 

000952} 

{5336 

0009-20} j 

4413-691 

0*009415 

5326*492 

0-009198 ! 

; 4377*600 

0009427 

5270*296 

0-0092(8 

(4359 

00()94;i0> 

(5270 

0-009211) 

4341 844 

0009438 

5216*043 

0-009219 

(4341 

0009430) 

5162*573 

0009-230 

4307*265 

00094.31 

5110*306 

0009240 

< 4272*822 

0009462 

[5097 

0009235] 

I 4230*576 

0-009474 

{5084 

0(X)924} 

I 4206*520 

0-0(M)486 

5059*233 

0-009250 

4174-244 

0009498 

5009 171 

0-009261 

4142*426 

0-009.'.10 

4960*026 

0-009271 

4111-544 

0-009322 

4912*644 

0009282 

4080 534 

0-009533 

4866*063 

0-009293 

[4054 

0-009636J 

(4861 

0-009288) 

4050*927 

0009547 

4820*469 

0-009304 

(4046 

0009560) 

(4800 

0-009317) 

4021*096 

0009658 

{4799 

0-00929} 

3992*265 

0009671 


ObserTations due to other investigators t— 

( ) Gifford, Proc. Hot. Soc. A, Ixx. p. 329 (1902)9 and IzzxiT. p. 193 
(1910). 

I I Sarasin,' Smithsonian Tables/ table 193. 

[ ] Ebringbaus, Kents Jahrbueh d* MinmdogU^ xli. p* 342 (1916). 
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CompariDg the results oE obtained by the 

present method, with those of previons investigators, it will 
be seen that:— 

(a) Gifford. Present valnes agree within the limits of 
experimental error, throughout uie whole table, with the 
exception of the extreme values, and even here the disagree¬ 
ment is not appreciable. 

(b) Saratin. In general, the agreement is very poor 
throughout, and at X as 6437, 5892, and 4414, the difference 
between the two sets is far greater than could possibly be 
accounted for by experimental errors. 

(e) Ehrinffhaus. The present values are all slightly 
greater tiian these, but the difference between the two sets 
is practically constaut throughout. 

The agreement with Clifford is not surprising since the 
present determinations have been adjusted, as explained 
above, to give the same value at the particular wave-length 
Xss5899 693. The discrepancies between the values now 
obtained and those of Sarasin are also to be expected, for the 
values of /If and ni given by Gifford and Sarasin respec¬ 
tively, differ appreciably, whereas there is fairly good 
^reement between the values given by Gifford and 
iShringhaus. 

The almost complete agreement between the present 
values and those of Gifford and Sarasin indicate that the 
law of disfier-xion of double refraction is sensibly identical 
in different specimens of quartz. 

In conclusion, I should like to record my very sincere 
thanks to Prof. L. N. G. Filon, F.ll.S., for his great help 
and encouragement throughout ibe progress of this research. 

—A further measurement of the thickness t, by 
weighing the plate first in distilled water and then in air, 
correcting for pressure and temperature, gave the value 
4*9124 luin.] 
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VIII. The AeAon of Ionizing Radiations on Colloids. By 
J. A. Orowtheb, M.A.j Sc.D.^ F.Inst.P.^ Professor of 
Physics in the University of Reading *. 

§1. Preliminary. 

I T has been shown, in previous communications from this 
laboratory that positively-charged colloids are 

affected by exposure to X-radiation. Lyopbobic sols, such 
as a Bredig solution of copper, are precipitated by the radi¬ 
ation ; lyophilic sols, such as ceric hydroxide, show first 
a rapid aecrease in viscosity followed by a rise in viscosity 
with ultimate setting to a gel. We have suggested as a 
cause for these phenomena the gradual discharge of the 
charged colloidal particles by the ionization produced in 
the solution by the passage of the rays. 

On this hypothesis it is to be expected that other ionizing 
agents, such as the beta-rays from radium, would produce 
similar results. Such an effect had, in fact, been already 
demonstrated for one or two lyophilic sols, in particular 
by Hardy for positively-charged globulin solutions, and by 
Fernau and Pauli for the ceric hydroxide sol. These 
experiments were qualitative rather than quantiUitive, and it 
was thought that a direct quantitative comparison between the 
effects of the two types of radiation woula not be without in¬ 
terest. If the observed effects w ere due to the production of 
ions in the sol, they should depend only on the number of 
ions produced, and not upon the agent used for producing 
the ions. They would thus provide an additional test of this 
hypothesis. 

The sols selected for the experiment were (a) a ceric 
hydroxide sol, (b) a Bredig solution of copper. The 
methods adopted for preparing these sols and investigating 
their behaviour under X-rays have been sufficiently des¬ 
cribed in previous communications, and were followed out 
without change in the experiments now to be described. 
Certain modincations in the procedure had to be made when 
exposing the sols to the beta-rays, as the intensity of the 
radiation, even from a strong radium source, is small in 
comparison with the output of an X-ray tube, and it was 
undesirable to prolong the time of exposure unduly. 

The source of beta-radiation was a small thin-walled glass 
bulb, 0’95 cm. in diameter, containing initially rather more 


* Oommunicated by the Author. 
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than 100 millicnrie of radinm emanation^ which was very 
kindly supplied for the experiment by Prof. S« Euss, and 
the first operation was to measure the ionization produced 
by the beta-rays from this source in the ionization chamber 
employed in all our experiments for the measurement of the 
X-radiation* As it was undesirable to move either the X-ray 
tube or the ionization chamber, the emanation tube was 
clamped immediately in front of the window of the X-ray 
tube, it having been ascertained that at this distance the 
beta-rays would pass through the ionization chamber without 
falling directly on either of the electrodes. The ionization 
current in the chamber was then measured, using a Wilson 
electroscope and a suitable known capacity (O'OOol mf.). 
The aperture of the ionization chamber was then closed with 
a sheet of lead, and the ionization current, due now to the 
gamma-radiation only, was again measured. The difference 
between the two currents measured the ionization due to the 
beta-rays alone. The distance of the emanation bulb 
from the window of the ionization chamber was then 
measured, and the bulb removed. 

We can now calculate the total charge which would pass 
across the ionization chamber during an exposure of, say, 
one hour, at a definite time, and at a definite standard 
distance, which in the actual experiment was 8*3 cm. It 
w’as found that the bota-ray current under these circum¬ 
stances w'as 0*091 rnicrocoulonib per hour. Since the 
emanation decays exponentially w’ith the time, it is a simple 
matter to calculate the charge for an exposure of one hour 
at any later date, or, perhaps more simply, to calculate what 
length «d’exposure at tlie time when the ionization measure¬ 
ments were made is etjiiivalent to an exposure of one hour at 
some lator date. The times of exposure in this paper are all 
given in terms of this standard. 

§2. Ejtperinienis with Ceric Hydroxide SoL 

The sol used in the experiments was of the type denoted 
by S/4 in the previous paper As the exposures to 
X-rays followed exactly the procedure described in detail 
in that communication, it is unneces.sary to describe them 
further here. The viscosity of the sol after exposure to a 
measured dose of X-rays was compared wuth the viscosity of 
a second sample of the same sol which had been treated 
in exactly the same manner as the first except for the 
exposure to the rays* The percentage change in viscosity 
produced by the exposure is thus measured and plotted 
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against the doso, as measured bj the total charge in micro- 
coulombs (me.) which passed through the ionisation chamber 
during the exposure. The results, as might be expected, 
showed exactly the same general features as those described 
in the earlier work. It was, however, necessary to make the 
observations afresh, as the numerical values vary with the age 
of the sol. 

The exposures to beta-radiation were made with the same 
stock of sol, and were carried on simultaneously with 
the X-ray measurements. The method of exposure was, 
however, different. A small volume (1 c.c.) of the sol 
was placed in a rather large quartz test-tube with a hemi¬ 
spherical end. The bulb containing the emanation was 
supported centrally in the tube, so that exactly half the 
bulb was immersed in the sol, which tlien just filled the 
hemispherical end of the quartz tube. The tube was securely 
sealed during the exposure. The times of ex{>osure varied 
from about twenty minutes up to three hours. The 
percentage change in viscosity was determined at the end of 
the exposure in exactly the same way as in the X-ray 
experiments. 

The results of these two sets of experiments are given in 
Table I. The durations of the beta-ray exposures have been 

Table I. 


Effect of X- and ^-rays on the Viscosity of a 
Cerium Sol. 



X-Tftdiation. 


^radiation. 

Dose 
in me. 

•30 

Per cent, decrease 
in Tiscosity, 

30*0 

Exposure 
in hours. 

*25 

Per cent, decrease 
in Tiscosity. 

7*3 

*50 

44*5 

•50 

30C 

1*20 

68*5 

•74 

40-0 

1*60 

74*5 

1-22 

50*8 

2*24 

73*9 

1*95 

62*2 

2*84 

48*1 

2-60 

6*8 


reduced to standard time, as previously explained. They 
are shown graphically in fig. 1, where the full curve with 
the crosses represents the X-ray results, and the broken 
curve and circles the beta-ray measurements. From these 
curves we can draw up a table comparing the amounts of 
X-ray exposure (in me.) and beta-ray exposure (in hours) 
required to produce the same percentage change in the 
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viscosity of the sol* The figures are given in Table II 
It will be seen from the last column of this table that these 
exposures bear a ratio to one another which is constant up 
to a change in viscosity of 60 per cent. Thus^ if we reduce 


Fig*. 1. 



Table TI. 

Equivalent X- and )8-ray Exposures for a Cerium Sol. 


cent, change 

X-ray dote 

/3-ray dose 

hours. 

in Tiecosity. 

ill ni.c. 

in hours* 

xuc. 

-20 

0-18 

oai 

'58 


0-30 

048 

•62 

^40 

0-43 

0*70 

•61 


0-62 

100 

•62 

-60 

0-86 

1*38 

•62 


the abscissse of the dotted curve in the ratio ef 0*62 to 1, the 
first portion of the beta-ray curve will lie almost exactly on 
that tbrJX-rays. This is shown by the circles on this curve. 
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If we follow Smolachowski and assame that the increased 
Tiscosity of a risoons solution is dae to the charges carried 
by the (»>lloidal particles, it follows that the first portion of 
the visco$ity*dosage carves represent the gradual discharge 
of the particles by the radiation employed. The increase in 
viscosify which follows is due to the aggregation of the 
particles, which are no longer kept apart by their mutual 
electrical repulsion. There is no doubt that the radiation 
plays some part in this aggregating process. We have 
found, for example, that a cerium sol which has had its 
viscosity reduced to the tiiinimiim value by exposure to 
X-rays will remain fluid for at least 24 hours if the exposure 
is discontinued, but will set to a firm gel if the exposure 
is continued for another halt hour, and effects of the same 
kind are also shown when beta-rays are used. The curves 
in fig. 1 might thus be interpreted as showing that there is a 
numerical equivalence between the action of X-rays and that 
of beU-rays as far as the discharge of the colloidal particles 
is concerned, but that the aggregating powers of the two types 
of radiation are different. 

The latter conclusion is, however, hardly justifiable on the 
experimental evidence, for two reasons. In the first place 
the exposures to beta-radiation occupy a considerably longer 
time than the X-ray exposures, so that the process of 
aggregation, which proceeds at a definite rate, has a greater 
chance to come into play. A second disturbing factor lies 
in the diflPerence in absorbability ot the two kinds of 
radiation. Rather less than lialf the X-radiaiioii was 
absorbed in the thickness of sol used in the experiments, 
but nearly 90 per cent, of the beta-radiation was absorbed. 
The layers nearest the emanation bulb would thus be exposed 
to radiation ten times more intense than those furthest 
away, an effect which would be still further accentuated 
by the geometry of the apparatus. While dittnsion and 
convection would no doubt do much to neutralize this 
inequality, it seems probable that when the discharge of the 
particles was approaching completion those close to the 
emanation tube would become completely discharged, and 
being in an intense stream of radiation aggregate rapidly, 
before those which were further away had lost all their 
charge. The mean viscosity of the liquid would thus be 
appreciably increased, and would never fall to the value 
indicating complete discharge. The question as to the 
equivalence of the coagulating effects must therefore l>e 
regarded as open. What the experiments do show clearly is 
that there is a constant ratio between the quantity ot X-rays 
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and the quantity of beta-rays required to produce a given 
decrease in viscosity in the sol. 

§ 3. Eapperimonts with Colloidal Copper. 

Similar experiments were carried out with a Bredig 
solution of copper. As this sol is very sensitive to minute 
traces of contaminating substances, the beta-ray exposure 
was made in the same way as the X-ray exposure ; that 
is to say, in a quartz dish hermetically sealed under a 
glass cover-slip. The emanation bulb was simply placed on 
the cover-slip. The effect of the radiation was estimated by 
measuring the percentage of copper remaining in solution 


Fig:. 2. 



after exposure. The two curves in this case coincide exactly, 
within the limits of experimental error, as shown in fig. 2, 
where the crosses indicate X-ray and the circle beta-ray 
exposures. The scale of abscissm have, of course, been 
chosen to bring the two curves into coincidence at one 
point. 

The experiments with copper are not affected by the 
conditions which complicated those with the cerium sol, 
since a copper particle, when discharged^ is simply precipi¬ 
tated, and the time element does not come into account. 
These experiments bring out very clearly the equivalence 
between the discharging effects of the two types of radiation. 
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A farUser set o£ experiments was made in which 
eerinm sol was exposed under conditions identical with 
those used for the copper sol, with a view to ascertaining 
whether either of the sols showed any selective effect 
towards the two kinds of radiation. It was found that with 
this disposition of the emanation tube an exposure of one 
hour to the beta-rays was equivalent to a dose of 0*39 me. 
of X-rays. For the copper sol, under identical circum¬ 
stances, an exposure of one hour to the beta-rays produced 
the same effect as a dose of 0*40 me. of X-radiation. The 
ratio of the beta-ray to the X-ray effects is thus independent 
of the nature of the solution within the limits of experimental 
error. 


§ 4. 2he Relative Energy expended by X-rays and 
Beta^rays in the SoL 

The final step in the comparison between the action of 
X-rays and beta-rays on the colloid is some estimation of 
the relative energy expended by each in the sol. Thus, 
assuming that with the arrangements adopted in the earlier 
section of the paper an exposure of one hour to the emanation 
is equivalent to a dose of 0*62 me. of X-rays, how do the 
energies absorbed in the sol during these equivalent ex¬ 
posures compare ? 

It is possible to make this comparison if we assume that 
the energy spent in producing a pair of ions in air is the 
same for both types of radiation^ an assumption for which 
there is some experimental evidence. Our experiments 
showed that at the standard time the beta-rays from the 
emanation allowed the passage through the ionization 
chamber of 0’091 microcoulomb of charge. The distance 
of the emanation tube from the window of the chamber was, 
however, only 8*3 cm. as compared with 10*75 cm. for the 
source of the X-radiation. If the emanation tube had bean 
placed in the same position as the focus of the X-ray tulie, 
the charge passing through the chamber in one hour would 

10 * 75 ) ^ 0*054 me. Allowing for the 

absorption of tbe beta-rays in the air between the emanation 
tube and the chamber, which amounted to 6 per cent., we 
arrive finally at the value of 0*058 me. per hour. 

For beams of different absorbability the relative ionization 
currents do not give an immediate comparison of the energies 
of the beams. It is necessary to take into account also the 
relative absorptions. The ionization method of comparing 
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tbe eneroes o£ heterogeneous beams of radiation has been 
discossed in detail in a recent paper by Dr« Bond and 
myself and it is unnecessary to recapitukte the argument. 
It can be shown that the only reliable comparison is provided 
by the total ionisation produced by tbe complete absorption 
of the b^in. Tbe total ionzation is given by the expression 
I 

~where Ia is the measured ionization in a volume of 

gas of which is the mass per unit area, and a is tbe area 
pf tbe absorption curve for the radiation in air, or some 
equivalent substance. It the energy spent per ion in air is 
constant, this expression is a measure of the energy of the 
beam. 

Assuming a uniform distribution of radiation round the 
source, tbe energy passing into the sol is proportional to 
the solid angle fl sulitended by it at the radiator. Of this 
only a fraction f is absorbed, the remainder being trans¬ 
mitted. The energy absorbed in the sol is thus given by 

n, 

where !« is the charge collected by the ionization chamber 
during the exposure, and ^ is a constant. 

To evaluate this expression it is necessary to obtain 
absorption curves for the radiation in air, and in the sol. 
The measurement of the absorption curves for air for the 
X-ray beam was descrilwd in an earlier paper For the 
beta-radiation the absorption curve was measured with water 
as the absorbing substance, as the direct measurement of the 
absorjition curve for air presented great experimental diffi¬ 
culties. This substitution ap[)ears to be justifiable in the case 
of beta-radiation, since its ma.ss absorption coefficient difiPers 
verv little for elements of low atomic number. Absorption 
carves were also determined for the sols employed, from 
which the values of / could be determined. 

Turning now to the experiments on the ceric hydroxide 
sol of § 2, the solid atigle subtended at the focus of the 
X-ray tube with the dish at a distance of 3'2 cm. was 0*205. 
The corresponding angle in the case of the beta-ray exposure 
was taken as 2**. This seems to be justifiable from the sym¬ 
metry of the arrangements. Experimentally an exposure 
to X-radiation which liberates 0*62 me. in the ionization 
chamber is equivalent in its effects on the solution to one 
hour exposure to beta-radiation, which in turn would have 
produced a charge of 0*058 me. in the chamber. The mass 
of air in the chamber is the same for both. So also is tbe 
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constant if vre assame that the energy required to produce 
a pair of ions in air is the same for X-rays and beta-rays, 
an assnmpiion which seems probable and for which there is 
some experimental evidence 

The necessary data are collected in Table III. The last 
column of the table contains the relative energies of the two 
kinds of radiation required to produce the same decrease 
in viscosity of the cerium sol. It will be seen that they 
agree to an accuracy of about 6 per cent. This is certainly 
within the limits of our possible experimental error. Thus, 
to this degree of accuracy, we conclude that the energy which 
must be absorbed in a given volume of sol to bring about 
u given loss of charge by the colloidal particles within it is 
independent of the nature of the ionizing radiation. The 
results described in § 3 clearly enable us to extend this con¬ 
clusion to the copper sol. 

The effect of the gamma-radiation has not been taken into 
account in the calculations. It must, however, be quite 


lo- 

X-rays . *62 

/Sprays . *058 

small. The energy of the gamma-radiation is known, from 
the thermal measurements, to be about twice that of the 
beta-radiation. Its coefficient of absorption in water is, 
however, so small that the energy absorbed from it in the 
sol would not amount, at most, to more than one per 
cent, of its total energy, and its effect must therefore be very 
small. Its effect, if any, would be to increase the energy 
expended in tlie sol daring the beta-ray exposures, and 
thus to bring the two results into closer agreement. To 
insert a correction of this order of magnitude, however, 
would give the experiments an air of accuracy to which they 
can lay no claim. 

In concluding this part of the paper, I should like to take 
the opportunity of thanking Professor S. Russ for supplies 
of radon, and Mr. J. A. V. Fairbrother for assistance in 
the experimental part of the work. 

§ 5. Diecussion of Re$ult$m 

The result arrived at in the last section, that the loss of 
charge by the colloidal particles is proportional to the energy 
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absorbed in the solntion, while not in itself affording tis a 
basis for a theory of the action of ionizing radiations on 
colloidal solutions, at least enables ns to rale oat certain 
possibilities. The absorptions measured in the experiments 
were absorptions in the sol as a whole, that is mainly in 
the solvent, since the amount of colloidally-disperseJ sub¬ 
stance in the sol is too small to affect the absorption much. 
Now, this will be very different from the absorption of 
the radiation of the colloid particles. The mass coefficients 
of X-ray absorption for coj>per and cerium are about forty 
times that of water. For beta-radiation, however, the 
ratio is of the order of two to one. It is clear, then, that 
for equal absorptions by the sol as a whole the absorp¬ 
tion of X-ravs by the colloid will be far greater than that 
of beta-rays, in the ratio, in fact, of nearly twenty to one. 
The effect on the colloid is, how^ever, practically the same 
in both cases. Hence the change in the colloid particles 
must l)e due to the action of the rays on the solvent, and not 
a direct action on the colloid particle itself. 

Again, the primary effect on the absorption of X-rays is 
the production of photo-electrons. For an equal absorption of 
energy the number of these photo-electrons generated will be 
far greater than the number of beta-particles passing through 
the solution. We cannot therefore associate the action on 
the colloid particle with the starting or stopping of a high¬ 
speed electron. These considerations seem to show that the 
** hot spot’^ theory, which Uessauer has put forward to account 
for the action of the rays on biological material, are not 
applicable to colloidal solutions, as n “hot spot^' formed in 
the mass of solvent would hardly retain its high temperature 
long enough to act on the comparatively large mass of a 
colloid particle. We are, I think, compelled to look for the 
cause of the coagulation of the colloids in the one effect 
which the two types of radiation have in common—the pro¬ 
duction of ions in the solvent. We have already put forward 
this suggestion in previous communications. The experi¬ 
ments we have just described provide additional confirmation 
of our suggestions. 


6 . The Action of Ionizing Jiadiations on Colloidal Solutions* 

There still remains the problem as to whether the dis¬ 
charge of the sol is an immediate effect of the ionization, 
or whether the ionization brings about some chemical or 
other change in the medium, which in turn brings about 
the precipitation of the colloid from solution. Fernau and 
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Paali have suggested that the primarj effect of the radiation 
is the production of hydrogen peroxide in the solution, which 
then coagulates the colloid in the usual way. It is, perhaps, 
somewhat difficult to disprove this hypothesis, but the follow* 
ing results seem strongly against it:— 

(a) As has already been reported, exposure of pure water 
to varying doses of X-radiation does not produce an amount 
of hydrogen peroxide which is detectable even by the most 
delicate tests. 

(4) Experiments recently made in the laboratory show 
that hydrogen peroxide in dilute aqueous solution is readily 
decomposed by exposure to X-rays. This result is confirmed 
by recent experiments of Glocker and Risse^'^ who have 
studied the action quantitatively. 

Tt might, however, be possible to hold that, under the 
action of the radiation, there is an equilibrium at some 
very minute percentage, between the water and the hydrogen 
peroxide, which is maintained by the radiation as the minute 
traces of hydrogen peroxide present are absorbed by*^ the 
colloid. To test this somewhat elaborate hypothesis, Bredig 
solutions of copper were made by sparking between copper 
rods under ethyl alcohol, and under amyl alcohol. The 
colloidal copper was precipitated from both the^je organo¬ 
sols by exposure to X-rays. They were, in fact, decidedly 
more sensitive to the radiation than the corresponding 
water sol. It is true that both alcohols would probably 
contain traces of water, but one vrould have expected 
that, with the very small amount of water present, the 
exposure necessary to produce the amount of hydrogen 
peroxide required for coagulation would at least have been 
very much prolonged. Colloidal solutions of silver resinate 
in oil of lavender and in benzene were also affected by 
X-rays. Here the amount of water present, if any, must 
have been very small. On the evidence, then, it seems much 
more probable that the effect is a direct one, and that the 
colloidal particles have their charges neutralized by the ions 
formed in the double layer round them. 

There remains the fact, for it seems to be a fact, that 
only sols in which the particles are positively charged are 
coagulated either by X- or beta-radiation. Hardy for 
example, found that" positively^charged globulin was coagu¬ 
lated by beta-radiation, but negatively-charged solntions of 
the same substance were unaffected. Weis and Thiele 
report tlie same result, using X-radiation. In the course of 
the last two years we have examined a large number of 
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sols, witib tiie resalt that in no case Imve we been able 
to coagnlate a negatively-charged colloid, and in no case 
have we failed to produce coagulation where the particles of 
the sol were positively charg^. With sols, such as silver 
iodide, which can be prepared with the particles either 
positively or negatively charged, the Former are coagulated, 
the latter are apparently unaffected by the radiation. 

It seems to me that the one-sidedness oF the effect may be 
connected with the different nature of the initial positive 
and negative ions. The positive ion is never smaller than 
an atom. The negative ion begins as a free electron, and in 
a gas persists in this state for an appreciable fraction of its 
existence. Our knowledge of the behaviour of ions and 
electrons in a liquid medium is very scanty, but it is not 
improbable that a similar state of affairs exists there also. 

We now suppose that the colloid particles are surrounded 
by a closely adherent film of molecules of the solvent. 
There is considerable evidence in favour of the view that the 
surface along which slip takes place when the particle moves 
under a field is entirely within the solvent and not between 
the solvent and the particle, and Fairbrother’s observation 
that the size of the colloidal particles decreases as they lose 
their charge is additional evidence in favour of the supposi¬ 
tion. If the colloid is electro-negative it attracts the positive 
ions formed by the radiation in the double layer surrounding 
it. The positive ion, however, being molecular, will be 
unable to penetrate the protecting skin of solvent molecules 
which surrounds the colloid particle, and remains outside, 
where it is either neutralized or takes the place of one of the 
electrolytic ions which form the outer shell of the double 
layer. 

"if, however, the particle is electro-positive, so that it 
attracts the negative ion, the latter, being in an electronic 
state, and being in an electric field of the order of 10* volts 
per cm., will be able to penetrate the protective skin of 
solvent molecules and so to neutralize the charge on the 
particle itself. An alternative suggestion, which experi¬ 
mentally is prolmbly indistinguishable from the first, is that 
the electron by entering an atom on the outer fare of the 
skin causes the liberation of an electron from att atom on 
the inner surface in contact with the particle. We have not 
at present sufficient knowledge to enable ns to apply 
numerical tests to this hypothesis. It seems, however^ to be 
the one which most adequately explains our experimental 
results on the action of ionizing radiations on colloidal 
solutions. 

Phil. Mao. 8.7. Yz\, 7. No.4l. Jan. 1929. 
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IX. On the Intensities of some Fe^ Multiplets in the Arc and 
Chromosphere Spectra. By William Clarkson, Ph.D.^ 
J/.aSc,, International Education Board Fellow^ Physical 
Institute of the University of Utrecht *. 

Introdiction. 

R ecent work of professor Ornstein and T. Bouma on 
the intensity relations in the inultiplet spectra of 
nickel and cobalt having led to interesting extensions of the 
maltiplet summation rules, the writer undertook, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Professor Ornstein, some intensity measurements 
on the multiplet spectra of ionized iron. On determining 
the intensities for the two multiplets selected, 2*F —2^F' and 
2 ^F—2^D respectively, it was not only possible to compare 
their variations with the ones predicted by theory, but also to 
compare them with the ones for the solar emission (** Ha:-h 
spectrum, these having been determined during the recent 
Dutch Eclipse Expedition to Lapland in 1927 

Measursmekts. 

The initial source of spectrum was the middle-fifth of an 
arc between rods of ordinary iron. Tlie grating u-^ed being 
stigmatic, the convenient step-weakener method of intensity 
measurements wras employed. 

To keep ionic concentration, and thus self-reversal, as 
small as possible it was desirable to use the smallest 
current practicable. It was found that a current of two 

• Communicated by Professor Ornstein. 
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amperes could be used, as it gave just the same results as 
the less convenient minimum of about one-half ampere. 
That the self-absorption would be expected to be small in 
both cases was suggested by the very low intensities of the 
lines. 

Owing to ** blending with nickel and cobalt lines 

{ probably having an influence in two critical cases, those of 
ines 4520 and 4549, the measurements were repeated 
using poles of electrolytic iron ; in this case cobalt was 
absent and nickel, if indeed present, a mere trace. It 
was found that, allowance being made for the small effect of 
these two blends, the results for the two plates were the 
same. 


Results. 

The two plates, for ordinary and for electrolytic iron, were 
photometered several times and the intensities of the lines 
and of the background were determined. Although analysis 
of the photograins was necessary in the case of several lines, 
the results were quite <leHuite. 

Tlie background was found to present the one likely 
source of error. The apparent background, at least, was 
neither constant, nor did it vary regularly with wave-length. 
At intervals throughout the plate, however, the background 
ap{»eared quite line-free and homogeneous, and it was found 
that for these points the photograms recorded a constant and 
minimum intensity. Since we cannot allow for the unknown 
bunds or lines which presumably might hav** introduced 
blending, and the apparent background had dubious signifi¬ 
cance, and since in any case local homogeneity would have 
liiol to be assumed, the line intensities have been derived, 
ussuniing th<‘ minimum background to apply throughout the 
plate. That even in the douhiful cases the error would 
appear to be negligible is shown by the consistency of the 
results in comparison vrith those for the chromosphere. 

Table I. talniiates the theoretical intensities with those for 
the arc and the flash spectral, and with the visual estimations 
quoted by Russell (for laboratory ctmditions, but source 
not given). 

Fig. I exf>resses the relation between the theoretical 
intensities and those for the arc and flash respectively in a 
graphical form. The log scale is used so that slopes may 
more readily Ihj compared. The lines joiuing the points are 
generally without significance, and are given to stress their 
general relation and heir erraticity. 

H2 
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Some remarks on the flash results are necessary. In 
these, two determinations of the intensities, a and b respec- 
tirelj, using different methods were made. It was found 
that the application of a conversion factor served to convert 
b into a values, and that then the values generally coincided. 
Some differences, however, were encountered ; in these cases 
both values are given. The mean has not been given, as the 

Table T, 
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probability is that one of the results is the true one, the other 
being erroneous. Fig. 3 supports this conclusion and pro¬ 
vides the weighted values employed in fig. 1. 

The flash intensity of the line 4549 remains doubtful, as 
its intensity cannot be freed from the effects of blending 
with the much more intense Ti'*' line. It can be awarded a 
minimum intensity of about 40, and since the peaks of the 
lines do not coincide, probably of about 50 (the value used 
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here); bat die parelj specnlative natare of these, and the fact 
that there mast be abnormal self-reversal daetotheinflaence 
of the titaninm, prevents quantitative comparisons with the 
corresponding arc line being possible. 

Discussion. 

1. Comparison with Iheoretieal Mtiltiplet Rules. 

It will be seen (6g. l)tbat there is a close general resem¬ 
blance between the carves for the same multiplet, bat that 


Fig. 1. 



however these measured values for the arc and flash agree 
among themselves, they show little correlation with the 
theoretical intensities. This disparity is exhibited most 
markedly in the case of one line in each maltiplet. The first 
line, 4520, is also highly abnormal in the flash spectraui, 
though not to snch a ^eut extent as in the arc; nnfortn- 
nately the second, 4549, is the line of donbtfal intensity. It 
is interesting that the value allotted it makes it abnormal in 
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tlie flash in a reTerse direction; bnt one cannot bnild on this, 
as it miefat easily be the result of the abnormal self-reversal 
previondy mentioned. 

That there are well-established, if at present little under¬ 
stood, causes of deviation inherently present in complex 
electronic systems immediately suggests the explanation of 
those found here, should it be found that they are not due to 
such a. factor as self-reversiil. 

For this we may compare the results in two ways :—(a) 
The arc and flash results with the multiplet summation rules, 
particularly those recently established for the equally complex 
cases of nickel and cobalt (this will check the results from 
a theoretical standpoint : and (6) the arc results with the 
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emission (“flash”) spectrum of the chromosphere (here 
there should be no effect doe to abnormal conditions of 
excitation, and certainly an effect due to self-absorption 

2. Compariton with Theoretical Summation Rules. 

Table II. presents the intensity scheme for the arc, with 
total summations for the theoretical intensities and for the 
arc and flash. On the one hand the sums of the individual 
mnltiplets are found to exhibit no correlation with those 
predicted, on the other the total sums will be seen to ^ in 
excellent accord. 

Intensity measurements have previously revealed that in 
several cases, though the theory did not meet the case of the 
individual lines, it agreed with the sums quite well. - More 
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recently it hae been shown, from the cases of nickel and 
cobalt, that even this mij^ht not apply, bat that again an 
extension of the rules, this time to the total sums of each 
system of two or four inaltiplets, brought about corre¬ 
spondence. ’ Table II. shows that the multiplet spectrum of 
ionized iron must be included under this category. 

How close this linear relation is, the lines of abnormal ” 
intensity notwithstanding, is well shown in fig. 2. Indeed, 
with respect to the two normal lines, we see that it is only 
their great virtual irregularity w'bich caused the close corre¬ 
spondence lietween the total sums to be preserved. 


Fig. 2. 



The results for the flash, which show corresponding 
itnlividual variations to those for the arc, are equally illu¬ 
minating, for even though here the total sums do not 
correspond to the theoretical ones at all, yet their curve also 
is continuous, thus showing that a close correlation exists. 
Indeed, we should expect a curve of this form to show the 
expected self-reversal of the solar spectrum, whilst the 45^ 
slope of the arc curve justifies our opinion that self- 
absorplion is inappreciable in its case. The total sums thus 
give the insight into the true phenomena apparently denied 
by the individual results. 

3. Arc^Flash Comparison. 

Should the deviation of measures from tbeeretical valuea 
in the case of the intensities of individual lines be due, as 
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suggested, to the inadequacy of the theory, and should the 
arc be free from self-absorption, we may accept the intensity 
values for the latter as the legitimate supplanters of the theo¬ 
retical ones. In this case, since self-reversal would appear 
to be the ofdy additional factor operating to modify the 
chromospheric intensities, the arc and flash spectra should 
show a correlation extending to the individual lines. 

Fig. 3 shows the relations between arc and flash values. 
The incontrovertible points lie on a straight line, with slope 
less than 45*^, and of the doubtful points the suggestion that 
one of each pair would probably be valid appears to have 



been warranted. This result is most satisfactory. In con¬ 
nexion with the form of the graph, it is instructive to note 
that when all the points for the series of ionized iron 
multiplets are plotted against the theoretical values a similar 
straight line (tliough of somewhat different slope) is fouml 
to apply. 

There is, however, one serious divergence from this 
relation, and this is of a disturbing nature ; the two lines of 
particularly abnormal intensity, 4520 and 4549, ;;ive points 
lying a long way off the curve. In attempting an explana¬ 
tion, all we can scrutinize is the validity and significance of 
the flash intensities, for in view of the evidence we must 
assume that the lines actually do belong to the multiplets, 
and the arc values may be taken as basis. 
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There can hardly be errors of an observational nature, and 
blending would serve but to exaggerate the divergence ; yet 
to fit the points to a linear relation would demand the in¬ 
creasing of the observed intensities of 50-60 to about 120- 
30; fitting them to the maximum curve possible would only 
reduce this to 90 or so. It is not impossible that these lines, 
having abnormal intensity, may also be subject to abnormal 
self-reversal; but though this is a quite plausible assumption, 
the data available do not permit us to proceed so far with 
correction. In the circuinsttuices the problem of these lines 
must be left as presented, as an experimental fact. 

The writer is greatly indebtr*<l to Professor Ornstein, at 
whose instigatiu!! this problem was taken up, and to 
Dr. Minnaert, of the Heliophysical Department, for the 
furtherance of this research, and to the International Edu¬ 
cation Hoard for tlie Fellowship, during the tenure of which 
this work was carried out. 

Sammart/, 

Itesults of intensity measurements of the multiplets 
2^F--2F" and 2^F — 2^1) for ionized iron, for an iron arc, and 
for the chromosphere flash spectrum) are treated. Both 
.show similar wide divergencies from theoretical intensities 
of individual Hues ; one line in each multiplet is particularly 
abnormal.’’ 

Comparisons of multiplet summations show :— 

(a) In ionized iron, as in nickel and cobalt, the multiplet 
summation rules only apply when extended to the total 
sums of the two multiplets (Ornsteiu and Boiima). 

(/>) The arc is free from self-absorption, and thus gives 
the fundamental line intensities. The flash .<iims demon¬ 
strate self-absorption. 

The flash-arc relation is linear, but the two very abnormal 
Hues lie oft* this curve. This is Indefly <liscussed, 
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X. Control of Current in a Diseharpe^Ttibe by Means of a 
Magnetic Field.—By Robert F. Earhart and Charles 
B. Green*. 

I N certain experiments involving rhe discharge of electri- 
ciJj through gases, moderately high potentials are 
required to produce and maintain a discharge. Control o£ 
current through the circuit is usually effected by variable 
resistances in the circuit. On page 481 of ‘ Conduction of 
Electricity through Gases,’ Sir J. J. Thomson describes an 
experiment in which it was desired to alter the current in 
the circuit without varying the impressed e.in.f. or dis¬ 
turbing the ordinary constants of the circuit. For this 
purpose a Wehuelt cathode was used in a spark gap and 
this was placed in a longitudinal magnetic field. Variation 
in the current passing through the circuit ^vas produced by 


Fig. 1. 





altering the field. This has the effect of introducing a 
“ valveinto the circuit, one which may he regulated by 
a control outside of the circuit proper. 

One of usf had previously made some experiments on the 
effect of applying a magnetic field across a discharge gap 
under a limited range of conditions. In connexion wdth 
some extensions of the experiments, we have been led to 
study the extent of such valve control and the optimum con¬ 
ditions for applying it. Instead of using a Wehnelt catliode, 
a discharge was produced between plane, parallel, brass 
plates at ordinary temperatures. It was found that, if the 
distance between such electrodes was several cm.s., an increase 
in the current was produced upon applying a longitudinal 
field, but that this effect was small, especially for a current 
of several inilliamperes. It was found further that if the 

* CommuBicated by the Authors. 

t Kobt. F. Earhart, ‘ Physical Ueview,* Aug. 1914. 
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distance between the plates w^as reduced to the order of 1 mm. 
and the pressure properly adjusted, variations in current 
produced by varying the field might be as much as 
several hundred per cent. Figs. 1 and 2 indicate the extent 
of such a change. 

Attention is called to the difference in scale used to show 
the percentage change. 


Fig.2. 


I 



The accepted explanation for the increase in current under 
the influence of such a field, is that increase in ionization by 
collision occurs due to the helical motion of such ions as 
initially have a velocity component perpendicular to the 
electric force. Possibly this might give rise to another 
eflect which would limit or even cause a decrease in the 
current, viz., that the ions which execute such motion might 
spiral out of the path between the electrodes and be dispersed 
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to the sides of the supporting tube. Our experiments can 
be interpreted if both effects exist. 

A. W. Hull* published a paper in which a study was 
made of similar effects. A part of his paper dealt with a 
radial discharge of electrons produced from an incandescent 
wire to an outer co-axial cylindrical electrode and with a 
magnetic field applied parallel to the axis of the tube, thus 
giving a transverse field. The experiment was made in high 
vacuo so that it could be assumed that the mean free path of 
the electron was greater than the distance between the elec¬ 
trodes. This type of problem is amenable to calculation, and 
he found good agreement between the computed distribution 


Fig. 3. 
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of electron current and the measured values. The experi¬ 
mental conditions of our experiment preclude simplifying 
assumptions either as to mean free pain or for unsatuiated 
currents. Ions formed in air are complex in character, and 
in no case was the mean free path small compared with dis¬ 
tance between electrodes; moreover, if increase in ionization 
is caused by increase in path dne to the helical motion of an 
ion, tfaen^ when a collision occuns, the new ions thus formed 
would tend to execute a spiral motion starting from the 
point at which they originate. 

The possible results are not amenable to calculation by 
any methods with which the authors are familiar. 


A. W. Hull, * Physical Review,’ Jiily 1921. 
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Fig, 3 indicates the arrangement of the apparatus used. 
A transformer stepped up 60-cycle A.C. current to 1100 
volts which was sent through 12 lamp filaments in series^ 
By tapping off from these and introducing a liquid rheostat, 
suitable e.m.f/s could be applied to the electrodes A and B 
placed in a discharge chamber and the initial currents 
regulated. The electrodes were cut from a brass rod 1’8 cm. 
in diameter and fitted closely in a glass tube. The discharge 


Fijr. 4. 
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chamber was placed between the poles of an electromagnet 
provided with large flat pole-pieces. The magnetic field was 
calibrated and explored by means of a flip coil in the usual 
manner. 

It was soon found that variation in the current effected by 
altering the magnetic field depended on the magnitude of 
the current passing across the gap. A failure to recognize 
this as one of the variables is possibly responsible for lack of 
agreement between results reported by different observers. 
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There appear to be at least three variables which will modify 
the changes produced by application of the field:— 

(1) Distance between electrodes. 

(2) Pressure of gas in the chamber. 

(3) Magnitude of the current under stress. 


Fig. 6. 



Figs. 4 to 6 inclusive show the character of changes 
produced when the distance between the electiodes is small. 

Ueferring to fig. 4, it appears that the larger currents,!, e., 
those of 6 and 12 milliamperes, are less changed by the field 
than the 3 milliampere current. Indeed, for larger currents 
rather moderate fields produce a condition such that further 
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increase in field strength does not add mnch to the change. 
This relation appears in each of the families of curves in 
figs. 5 and 6. Tliis saturation eflTect^’ applies equally well 
to the smallest current which we have used but for higher 
values of the magnetic field than shown in the graphs. 

Fig. 6 indicates the extent to which control is reduced 
with increase in pressure. The general inference is that the 
maximum control by the longitudinal field is obtained for 
small currents, through small distances, and at a pressure near 
the critical pressure. 

Experiments with hydrogen afforded families of curves of 
the same type as those for air. 

A series of experiments was made with one electrode a 
point, the other a plane. It is well-known that for pressures 
of the order used, *0 mm. to 5 mm., there is a large factor of 


Fig. 0. 



rectiiioation of an A.C. current. This rectified current was 
measured by adiling a DJ \ mdliaiiicter to the circuit. The 
unidirectional current was affected by the magnetic tield in 
much the same way U'* the sinusuitlal current. Graphs for 
this are umiited. 

Kjcjieriinents tcith Tra?isret\^e Fields. 

It is generally assumed that the apjdication of a trans¬ 
verse niagneiio field will diminish the current flow across a 
<lischarge gap and ultimately extinguish it, if the field 
intensity is sufficiently great. Indeed, the magnetic blow¬ 
out of an arc is a well-known application of this phenomenon. 

Our experiments show this to be the case if the distsince 
between the electrodes is large (5 cm.), or the pressure 
exceeds a few mm. J. E. Ives* noted an exception to this 

• J. E. Ives, ‘ Physical Review/ Ckrt. 1928. 
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commonly observed fact. He found that a current of 
1 miliiampere which passed between electrodes under a 
pressure of *18 turn, was increased by a transverse 
magnetic field. Our experiments confirm Ives’ experiment. 
Especially is this the case when the distance between the 
electrodes is small. The helical motion of an ion spiraling 
along a line of magnetic force would increase ionization by 


Fig. 7. 



collision, and this might be quite eflfective in augmenting 
the current, especially if the area of the electrodes was large 
compared with the distance separating them. 

We have found that, for small distances and pressure 
properly adjusted, fields of a few hundred gauss may con¬ 
siderably increase the current, while larger fields may 
reduce the current. Current density again appears as a 
variable, as was the case with longitudinal fields. This 
effect is represented graphically in fig. 7. 
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Fig. 8 indicates the part that pressure plays in these 
variations. The initial current, ue, with zero field, was 
24 m.a. in each case. This shows that the percentage 
change produced by field is diminished with increase in 
pressure. In fig. 9 the extent to which changes in length 
of gap affect the variation is shown. 

In one of our experiments the electrodes were separated 
5 cm. and a uniform glow produced in the tube with the 


Fig. a 
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field off. The axis of the tube was horizontal, likewise 
the lines of magnetic force were horizontal and perpen¬ 
dicular to the electric force. Upon applying a small field, 
the discharge was broken up into transverse strise which 
appeared at the top and bottom of the tube, while the core 
and sides were free from luminous striations ; this might be 
expected by applying the Fleming left-hand rule. As the 
field strength was varied, the striations could be made to 
P«/. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 41. Jan. 1929. I 
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progress back and forth, but with increase in field were 
crowded against the wails of the tube until extinction 
occurred. 

There is a critical region of pressure and distance where 
the form of these graphs alters. In some experiments with 
hydrogen, it was found that a magnetic control could be 
effected where small fields would decrease the current 
quite uniformly to 50 or 60 per cent, of the original value, 
while larger fields restored and even increased the current 
by more than llK) per cent. (fig. 10) shows an extreme case 
where the application of a transverse field of from 300 to 5t>0 
gauss extinguished the discharge, while slightly higher fields 
restoretl it, an<l an application of 1000 gauss more than 
doubled the current. The application of still higher fields 
reduced the current finally to the point of extinction and 
here the extinction was fiiiaL 

Mendenhall Physicjil Laboratoiy, 

Oliio Siat<* Uiuv<*r5«ity, 

June 


Xr. On the t',>fuleth<er^Teleffhone. Jii/ G. Greex, I),Sc.y 
Lectnrer in J^h^/sira in the Applied Phifsics Jlepartment of 
the Cniver^ilp of' tMlusonw*, 

I X a former paper under the above title which appeared 
ill the Phil. Mag., Sept. 1026, pp. 497-‘r>08, a pre¬ 
liminary discussion is given of the mathematical theory 
of ilio condenser-telephone. The discussion there given 
is, however, limited to a special case, namely, that of a 
<’ondenser consisting of two plates only separated by a 
dielectric sheet of elastic material, one of the plates being 
regarded as fixed and the other as free to move in response 
to electrical vibrations transmitted to the condenser circuit. 
The c nidenser circuit is understood to consist of a transformer 
secomlury coil of inductance li and a battery of e.ui.f. E in 
series with the condenser, the total re>istance of the circuit 
being R ; and the problem consitlered in the earlier paper 
is to determine the motion of the free plate of the condenser 
when a small periodic e.m.f., esin a>/, is applied to (he circuit 
by means of the transformer. For certain purposes the two- 
plate condenser-tidephone is worthy of study, but the case of 
a condenser consisting of a pile of plates of which one only, 

* Communicated by the Author. 

12 
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the tindermost plate^ is regarded as fixed, while all the 
others are free to move in response to electrical vibrations, 
is more important, as condensers of this type are likely to 
find more general application. The investigation of the 
more general case is interesting in itself, and is desirable for 
the satisfactory understanding of the dynamical theory of 
the condenser-telephone. 

(Jonsider a condenser consisting of parallel plates numbered 
0, 2, 3, n respectively. Take plate number 0 as fixed 

in position in a vertical plane, while the other plates are 
at successive distances rf, 2rf, etc., from it, each plate 
being just in contact with the dielectric material which 
separates the plates, but not exerting any more force upon it, 
when the condenser is uncharged. For our purpose it is 
convenient to regard this whole condenser as made up of n 
separate condensers arranged in parallel, plates 0 and 1 
forming condenser No. 1, plates 1 and 2 forming condenser 
No. 2, and so on up to No. n. When the separate condensers 
are charged e^ch with charge Q,y electromagnetic units, the 
plates are alternately positive and negative, and the uniform 
distance l>etween each pair of consecutive plates is altered 
from d to (d—a), where a is given by the equation 


d ~ ' A~ ^ 


. . < 1 ) 


the notation employed being the same as that of the earlier 
paper, with Y as the Young’s Modulus of the dielectric 
material. This equation defines the equilibrium position of 
the plates when each constituent condenser has the (diargc 
The uniform charge Qo on each sitle of each plate may 
also he looked upon as due to the constant e.m.f, E acting 
between the plates. Wlien a variable e.m.t., e sin is suj)er- 
posed upon the steady e.m.f. E acting in the circuit, the 
coordinates defining the positions and charges on the plates 
at any instant t can be chosen with reference to the cMjui- 
librium condition of the system. Thus we may take 
Jfi* fo denote the displacements of tht* plates 
from their equilibrium positions towards the fixed plate at 
instant t, and Qo + ^i, + + to denote 

the charges on each of the successive condensers. The sum 
of all the charges on all the positive plates, or on all the 
negative plates, is thusnQod-Sg at instant t. 

We can now write down the equations of motion of the 
plates. The forces acting on each plate of the condenser 
consist of the mutual electrostatic attractions between the 
plate and the two plates immediately in its front and rear 
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respectively, together with the pressure forces applied to it 
by the dielectric material in contact with it on either side. 
Thus the equation of motion of any one of the plates, with 
the exception ot the outeriuost plate, which commanicates 
its motion to the air oti its open side, is indicated completely 
by an equation of the type shown for plate r below ;— 

- . ( 2 ) 


Here the mass m must be taken to represent the sum of the 
masses of the metallic plate and of the sheet of dielectric 
material in contact with it on one side. In the case of the 
outermost plate, the reaction of the air on the open side can 
he representetl by a resistance term proportional to the 
velocity Kjfny a** we have found in the earlier investigation. 
Hence* the equation of motion of the outermost plate 
becomes 


27rr-... , « . 

niiCfi •— lA - ^ - 


1 


(3) 


Before we can obtain the solution of these equations, the 
<|uaniities qx. 72 , qn must first be expressed in terms 

t)! .Ti, .<* 3 , .... the displacements of the plates. This 
can be done liv making use of the equation to the condenser 
i-ircuit itself and of c**rtain relations which hold between t.be 
separate paralbd condensers compo.>iiig the complete con¬ 
denser at any iifitant. 

According to the notation employed in the former paper, 
if wo dtmote bv ('0 capacity of any one of the condensers 
in parallel when all the plates occupy their equilibrium 
poitiotis, and by the capacity of condenser rat instant t, 
\Ne find that 

r,=Cori+‘-~^‘]. .... (4) 

first-order terms only being retained; and also that the 
capacity of the complete condenser is represented by 



If we let QsacnQo-f S 7 represent the total charge upon the 
condenser at any instant, the equation to the condenser 
circuit may be written in the form 

+ = . . (6) 
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and in riew of the relation nQsESC and of (5) above, the 
equation to the circuit becomes, finallj. 


^?- = « 8 ine,t + E-;^.. . (7) 
dr at n\\ a) 


In this case we may assume that x„ can be represented hy 
X sin (a>t+ 6 )) and the solution can iminediatelj ho written 
down as in equations ( 6 ), (7), and ( 8 ) of the previous paper, 
referred to above. We have, accordingly, 


^sinoit-f E - y* t —5 \ ^coscat + E—^ 

^ t n{d--a) } I —a)) 

where 


7 i( 1 - jiC^Ldtr) wCo cos 6 


~ ui5 - ~ i) - 


tan^?= 


RnC"o««> 

(I-uCoLo)-) ’ 


and D*= {(1 ^H 

• • . ( 8 ) 


The additional relations which wo require in order to 
eliminate the oscillatory charges y,, //g, ^ 3 , 9 ,,, from 

equations (2) and (3), above arc obtained from tlie con¬ 
dition that at any instant each of the separate condensers 
in parallel of wdiioh the complete condenser is composed, 
has the same potential diflVrence E-resin cut between its 
plates. We thus obtain the equations 

Qo + Vi _ __ nQy-f2f7 

' c, ~ Cg (X 


and as each of the terms appearing in this can be expanded 
as follows: 


_ Qo Fl ^ ^r- iT , 9r 

Cr ~“'( oL Co' 


( 10 ) 


we find, finally, that 

yr-gr.i = 


EOo 

d-^a 


av-i— 


, ( 11 ) 


For the present, in order to take the simplest case for 
mathematical analysis, we arfe assuming that all the quantities 
9\y ?s» 9%^ • • ?« 2ire small compared with Qo» and that their 
squares are negligible in equations ( 2 ) and ( 3 ). These 
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equations, by means of tbe resnlts contained in (8) and (11) 
above, we can now w’rite in terms of «i, x^, Xn, and 

their derivatives. Instead of (2) we now have 


Xi = —4^(2xi—Xq —X,) : with x<,=0 

Xr— —C*{2Xr-~Xr-l —Xr+l) 


}• • ( 12 ) 


for all values of r up to n —1, and 


XA _ E*Co 

md m{d — a )^' 


Instead of (3) the equation to the outermost plate may now 
be written in the simpler form : 


where 


•2Ki*H-“ —Bsin(a;^ —(13) 

‘ /c ^ E*( osin 0 

mntoid — aj^ 


2K=r'+- ], 

Im mntoid —a^^DJ 
A' — 0 f, _ «>s 0-\ 

tnu d--a)^U ii J’ 


B- 


e Ei\ , 

mid- Cl) l3 


The eoinplete s dution of the system of equations contained 
in (12) and (13) above can be obtained by well-known 
methods*, but, even without this, important information 
re^iiiding the dynamical theory of the condenser-telephone 
can be derived from the equations as they stand. The above 
equations are, in fact, >imilar to those representing the dis¬ 
turbed motion of a scries of masses, each mass being suspended 
from the mass preceding it in the series by a vertical spring, 
and the uppermost muss being similarly suspended from a 
fixed support To let this sj’stem correspond exactly with 
the condenser-telephone system described al>ove, we have 
merely to suppose that the masses are all equal and that the 
springs are also all equal, and that the lowest or nth mass is 
operated on by forces representetl by the K, A', B terms 
shown in equation (13) in addition to the force applied to it 
by the spring connecting it to the mass above it. These 
forces evidently con.sist of a frictional resistance proportional 
to the velocity, a restoring force proportional to the displace¬ 
ment, and a disturbing periodic force. Tbe motion of the 
condenser plates is therefore to be identified with that of a 
dynamical system whose general characteristics have been 
fully investigated elsewhere T* 


• See, for instance, Kayleigb, * Theory of Sound/ vol. i. chap. v. 
T Lord Kelvin's * Jialtimore Lectures.’ 
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For our particular purpose it is desirable first to form an 
estimate of the relative importance of the various terms 
appearing in the equations, such as the fundamental con¬ 
stant r* and the damping coefficient K, Probably the 
minimum value obtainable for the modulus Y would be that 
nbicb corresponds with air as the dielectric material be* 
tween the plates, namely, 1*42 X10* dynes per sq. cm. 
Taking A the area of each sheet as 6 sq. ft. or 5400 sq. cm., 
and d or d—a as inch or '005 cm., and E as 200 volts, 
the values obtained are 


YA 

iJ 


1*4 X 10*' dynes jH?r cm.: 


EVo_ 


3 X 10® dynes per cm. 


As we have chosen a minimum value for Y in forming this 
estimate, it appears that with any solid material dielectric 
we may take Y"A/im/, even with E = 50 () volts ; aial we 
may consider that the term containing A' in etjiiation (13) 
is small enough to l»e practically nogligilde in comp;iriM»ti 
with the terms retained, especially when a, the numi>er of 
sheets, is any fairly large number. On page 504 of the 
earlier paper it is ?ibo\vn that the ciictRcient which appears 
in the expression for K given in (l.'O, has the vahn* Ap^V, 
where ref>resents the density of air, and V rcfncscnt^ the 
velocity of sound in air. Taking the >an?e value for A a*^ 
before, we obtain as tin* value of k. 2*27 x in\ The 
remaining term in the expression for K can Ih< »*-fiin:ired 


from the value just given for 




From thi'^ it 


appears that K also is a small quantity compared with 
The resistance coefficient, moreover, has its maximnrii value 
near the frequency corresponding to electrical resunattec 


and falls off rapidly to the steady value at the higher 
frequencies. 

The motion of any one of the condenser plates r«q>nv^ented 
by equations (12) and (1,3) above is evidently of the ty|M* 


= a,, sin 

where a,, and €r are constants. In this case the quantity 
with which we are s}>ecially concerned is the amplitude 
of the displacement of the outermost plate of the system 
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which transmits sound energy to the air. For a condenser 
consisting of two plates, the amplitude is given by 


aj = B 


1 _ 


• (U) 


For a condenser having three plates, n = 2, the amplitude is 
given by 

For 11 = 3, we have 


^ _ j, — 4r*6)* 4* ) 

• v'[(V-5fW+‘6f<w>'-c«74(ra>*+3d«)»} ’ 

. . . (16) 

and for the case of n free |>Iat»*s, we have 


a B fl7‘) 

F\i#, c. 4K®a)^{ c, w)}^ 

wiiere F («, i\ ta) and 'iKmAn. r, a>) are the real and 
imaginary parts respectively of the determinant, V? obtained 
by eliminating all the variables but one from the equations 
of itiotion, and indicaletl below for the case of m = 4 : 


V: 


, D^^2r\ , 

, L)--h2c% -~c- 

-1- , D2 + 2KD fc^ 


. (18) 


In this the operator D is to be replaced by /co; and the 
A' term is omitted us its effect on what follows is very 
small. 

Equation (14), if will be seen, is in agreement with the 
corresponding result contained in equation (11) of the pre¬ 
vious paper. In all cu.^^es the amplitinle of the displacement 
of the outermost plate depends on the product of two factors. 


one being the amplitude of the forced vibration 


m 


eEC o 
(d a)D 


and the other, which we may denote by F(m), being a func¬ 
tion whose value is determined by the elastic modulus of the 
dielectric material and by the number of sheets contained in 
the condenser. Neither factor l)ecomes scero as the frequency 
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of the forced vibration »/2«‘ tends to zero. When a>ssO, the 
valne of the amplitude is given by 


_ cECo n 


. . (19> 


from which it appears that the amplitode at low frequencies 
increases directly as the number of sheets in the condenser. 
The curve representing the amplitude of the nth plate for 


all values of the frequency, has always one maxiiiiuiii 

or resonance point determined by the values of L, nCo, H, in 
the condenser circuit. This maximum occurs at the fre¬ 


quency 


w 



I 

2 ^ \/n€oL" 


and it is possible to choose 


conditions in the condens<T circuit so ns to make the 
amplitude curve either sharp or exceedinglv flat in the 
neighbourhood of this maximum. This is illustrated by 


three curves repres<mting the variation of 


i> 


over 


the 


frequency range 0-1000, given in the earlier inveitigation^ 
p. 50(1. In the case of a condenser having one free sheet 
only, a secomi niaximtim appears on the curve at the fre- 
queiicv corresponding to which ue shall refer to as 

the sruiidard mechanical frequency of the condenser. If the 
dielectric material be air, and if '005 gram per sq. cm. he 


taken as a value of ^ for tinfoil sh«c»ts and if d, the disUtnce 

apart of the condenser sheets, l>e tiikeii m one inih the value 
of the standard mechanical frequency works out at about 
50,000. I'rom some results obtained for condensers with 
paper dielectric the value of the standard mechanical fre¬ 
quency in that case appe^irs to be also in the neighbourhood 
of 50,000, which seems to indicate that the elastic resistance 
to coiiipression of the dielectric is largely due to th«t of the 
air included V>etween the plates. In the case of a condenser 
having n free sheets, the amplitude curve has n maxima 
in addition to the maximum eorres{>oriding to resonance 
in the condenser circuit. These maxima occur at fre¬ 
quencies given approximately by the values of cs deierminedi 
by the roots of 

F(», c, iw)=:0.(20) 

In (17) these roots determine the frequencies of the free 
vibrations of the system under the supposition that the 
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frictional resbtance term is negligible. Tbe effect of the 
resistance term is, in general, to reduce the values of the 
frequencies of the free vibrations slightlj' below those given 
by (20), and, as our treatment is approximate, we may 
consider the values given by {20} as sufficiently iiciir the true 
values for our purpose. The problem of determining the 
roots of equation (20) is oii*» which has been solved in con¬ 
nexion with tlie analogous dynamical system of masses and 
springs referred to alcove (see Routh, " Dynamics of a 
Particle/ §305, p. 193). From this we obtain the result 
that the \ulues of the frequencies corresponding to the free 
vibratioUvS of the n plate condenser are given by 


ft>, ^ , 25 -f 1 *»r 

3- 2 -in . , • T - 

2ifr -f 1 2 


( 21 ) 


where s may have atiy of the values 0, 1, 2, 3, n —1. 
The lowest frequency of free vibration of the system is thus 

, . 2 sin * and the highest is a little le^s than 

27r 4f4 + 2 ^ TT 


When n is moderately large the lowest frequency ^rVl 

times the standard mechanical frequency, and the highest is 
alm(»st twice the standard mechanical frequency. The 
amplitude curve has therefore « maxima iti the range of 

frequency O to \ in a*hlition to the maximum at resonance 

TT 

frequency for tin* condenser circuit. Since 


2 sin 


2s + 1 TT 
2/i-f 1 2 


= 3, 


. . ( 22 ) 


wlien 5% 


/I 

3 


approximately. 


we see that one-third of the 


total number ot inaximu occur at frequencies less than the 
standard mechanif*al freqtuMicy. At each of the successive 
maxima the value of the amplitiule is given by 


eE<o 

m{d-a)D ' 2Kw,’ 


(23) 


I • r* 

this being thncfS the amplitude corresponding to 


zero frequency. 

From the solution which we have obtained al>ove it would 
be possible to calculate the value of tbe intensity of sound 
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at any point of observation near a condenser telephone 


corresponding to any chosen frequency ^. The intensity 

Air 

of sound emitted at any frequency is directly proportional 
to the average amount of energy conimunicat^i to the air 
per unit of time by the upper plate of the condenser, a 
quantity vrhich is to be found from the expression 

W«ipoVAe>V.f24) 


The curve of intensity plotted against frequency has thus a 
series of maxima at the eame frequencies as the maxima on 
the amplitude curve, but, as we see from (23), at these 
maxima we have const., and the series of crests on 

the intensity curve all lie on a curve represented by 




}■ 


. . m) 


The intensity curve for the condenser-^telephone accordingly 
passes through the origin and thereafter has a succession of 
maxima at gradually decreasing intervals over (he range 


of frequency from 0 to and the crests of the <nirve all 


lie on the curve indicated by (25) above. Illustration^ of 
the form of this curve are obtained by squaring the oniinates 
of Jhe curves given in tlie earlier paper, p. 50t5. 

The effect of increasing the miiiiber of sheets in a condcn>cr 
is now readily followeti. As each slieet is added the tirst 
nsaximum on the inten.sity curve passes toward lower and 
lower frequency valties followed by the second and so i»u, 
while the curve itself rises more and more ra[»idiy near ti e 
origin. Jn this way the respon>e at the low frequencies 
continuously improves with increasi* in the iitiinberof sheei.’', 
Nevertheless, owing to the high value of the standard 
frequency, even when the titiiiiber of sheet.s is very large 
only a few' of the first maxima come within the audible 
range of frequency, so that the %^anatioiis on the inten^irv 
curve within this range are very gradual. With the first 
maximum at frequency 1000, the secorni falls near frequencv 
3000, and so on. In the instruments which have proved 
most successful in transmitting sfHsech and music, a large 
number ot large sheets are employed, bo that the first 
maximum corre.«ponding to the longest free vibration, and 
the maximum corresponding to electrical resonance in the 
condenser circuit, are both w'ell toward the low frequency 
end ot the audible range. The sibilants are also satisfactorilv 
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reproduced, with any desired range o£ low frequency sounds 
according to the number of sheets employed. 

The above theory no doubt explains the fundamental 
dynamical theory of the condenser-telepbone and indicates 
clearly the nature of the response curve and the conditions 
which determine the shape of the curve in any actual case. 
But it must be kept in mind that the conditions assumed in 
the analytical investigation do not represent closely the 
actual conditions of working of a condenser-telephone in 
practice. In neglecting all second-order terinn we have 
restricted the investigation to the case where the e.m.f.’s 
impressed on the condenser are very small compared with 
the constant e.m.f. applied to its plates, whereas in some of 
the more important applications so far made of the condenser- 
telephone this condition is far from being fulfilled. 


XII. On the Specific Ural of Mamjanese Phosphide, 

By B, G, • 

I T is well known that, on the Weiss theory of ferro- 
itiagiietism, an ad<litional term appears in the specific 
heat «if a ferro-niagnetic body in the region of its magnetic 
critical temperature, owing to ihe loss of magnetic potential 
energy. This additional term is given by the expression 
1 X I * * * § 

. I * " ' , n ^ where X is the constant of the Weiss internal 
:;.i p al 

fmld, and p is the density of the material. Weiss t and his 
collaborators found that the specific heat varied in accordance 
with the above theory in the case of iron, nickel, cobalt, and 
magnetite. JSucksmitb and P«»tter J examined the l)6haviour 
ot nickel and Heusler ailovs by a mucli more accurate 
melliotl than that usetl by Weiss, but their results showed 
consideraiile differences from those expected on the above 
theory. Uecently, Bates § examined the behaviour of the 
specific heat of a substance consisting of equal parts of 
manganese and arsenic. From his experiments it was not 
decisively settled whether the large changes in the specific 

• Comm tin icat<^l bv Prof. A. W. Porter, F.R.S. 

t Weiss «uid Beck,Voar/i. dr PAytiyae, vol. vii. p. i>40 (1908); Weiss, 
Piccard and Garrard, ArcL Set, Phy$, XtU, vol. xlil p. 378 (1916), & 
voi. xliiL pp. 113 & 199 (1917). 

1 Sucksmitb and Potter, Roy. Soc. Proc, A, vol. cxii. p. 167 (1926). 

§ Bates, Roy. Soc. Proc, A, vol. cxvii. p. 681 (1928). 
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Mr, B* 6. Whitmore on the 

heat in tiie neighlK>arhood o£ the magnetic point 

depended on diyuT or upon dl/dT^ t. e.^ whether wley were 
due to changes in internal magnetic energy/'lp Weiss 
supposed, or to a transformation with absorption of heat, 
from a magnetic to a non-niagnetic state of the substance. 
The present experiments, which were suggested by Dr. L, F. 
Bates, were made to determine the behaviour of the speciHc 
heat of a ferro-tnagnetic material consisting of approximately 
equal parts of manganese and phosphorus. 

The substance was prepared as described by Hilpert and 
Dieckmann Pure black amorphous manganese, obtiiinad 
by distilling off the mercury from an aiitalgam produced by 
the electrolysis of a solution of manganese chloride, was 
heated with the correct ainontit of red phopliorus in an 
evacuated and sealed quartz tube to a temperature of 
for ten to twelve hours. The resulting sub.stance vYa> digested 
with hydrochloric acid for several days, washed, criishc*h and 
dried. The composition of the material, which was kindly 
determined for us by Mr. H. Terry and Mr. dahn, was very 
approximately G6 parts by weight of manganese to M of 
phosphorus. 

The specific heat measurements were made l»y a modifica¬ 
tion of the Xernst method f. The finely pow'»iered substance 
was packed in a light hollow’ copper cylinder, containing a 
lieating coil of No. 42 JS.W.G. double silk-cov<‘red munganin 
wire and a resistance thermometer coil of Xo, 44 S.W tt. 
double silk-covered platinum wire. Both wires were disiri- 
huted as evcnlvas p<»ssii»lc throughout the powtler, ami leads 
of No. 30 S.VV.ti. double silk- covered cupper wire j»as>ed 
through small holes in a tightly-fitting copper lid. The 
calorimeter was suspended inside a hru>s vessel, the leads 
being taken out through a glass tube sealed in with wax. 
The brass vessel was evacuated by a twcj->iuge Ilyv.ic pump, 
and stood in an electrically heated ami well stirre*! Iwth of 
w’ater. The resistanee of the platinum wire was measured 
bv means of an excellent form of (’allentlar ami Griffith's 
bridge, for the loan of which I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. N. Euinorfof>oiilos. The resistance was measured 
directly at a .series of temperatures hetw'eeti 0^ ami 30^(\, 
some water being placed in^itie the brass vessed to promote* 
conduction. A table was then drawn up, giving Uie tempera¬ 
tures corresponding to each 0*1 ohm increase in resistance. 

• Hilpert and Dieckmann, Ber, der Chem. Gudl vol. xliv. p, 2831 
<1911). 

t Cf. Bates, he, cit 
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The temperature intervals were very nearly equal. To 
measure <he specific heat at various temperatures a steady 
current, C, was passed through the manganin coil, and 
the times, t, at which the temperature of the resistance coil 
attained the above series of values, T, were noted. Then 

(m.i + w) . AT= . At, 

where m is the mass of the phosphide, s its specific heat, 
w the thermal capacity of the copper cylinder and the coils, 
and R the resistance of the heating coil. If R and AT were 
constant, as was very nearly true, any variations in specific 
heat would be indicated by variations in A<. The above 
statement neglects loss of heat by radiation, and this was 
eliminated by inaintiiining the water bath at a temperature 
equal to the average temperature of each given temperature 
interval during the whole of the time in which the calorimeter 
temperature traversed that interval. Several experiments 
were made over the range 0” to 35^ The behaviour of A^ 
WHS almost linear, no very pronounced maximum being 
observed. A sligiit increase was ol»serveil at ai)oiit 
bnt the experimental arrangements did not permit this 
increase to be measiin*<l very a<‘cimite!y, 

'fhe variation of the saturation tnagnelic inten>ity was 
measured with a .•^ampb* of the same powder. Two similar 
copper tiihe.s were woiuul with ciiils of Xo. 36 double silk- 
covered copper wire, whitdi were connected in o[>po.sirion. 
These were iiiounte<i parallel t*» the lines of force in the 
iiebl of a Du Bois electromagnet, and they were capable 
of rapid rotation througli 180^. One tube was filled with 
the powder and the other left empty. The coils were 
connecttMl to a balli.stic galvanometer, and the deflexions 
observed on rotating the rubes were recorded. Since the 
field iise<l was 1960 gauss, the substance was assumed 
to be saturated. The tuln^s were surrounded by an 
electrically heated bath of paraflin. and experiments were 
made at temperatures up to 45°where the ballistic throw 
became zero. The absolute value of the intensity of magnetiza¬ 
tion was found by comparing the ballistic deflexion when the 
coils were corinecied in opposition with that due to the coil 
wound on the empty tube alone, the dimensions of the narrow 
cylinder occupied by the substance being known. No trace 
of a temperature hysteresis, like that obtained by Bates in 
the case of the arsenide, was found. 

Fig. 1 shows the variatiofi of the ballistic throw or satura¬ 
tion intensity I with temperature, whilst in fig. 2 are plotted 
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botti d^<rr and dI*/dT, together with the time intervals. A/, 
which are a measure of the specific heat. It will be seen 
iJiat the slight increase in specific heat does not exactly 
coincide with the inaxiinnm of either dl/dT or dI*/dT in 


Fig. 1. 



fig. % 



these experimentti, but the general accuracy, in view of the 
small increase of specific heat observed, is not snificietit to 
enable us to state whether the difference is genuine or not. 
The maximum value of BI/dT was 264 (e. m. u. per c.c.*) per 
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degree C. We have no information of the value of N. It was 
hoped to measnre the paramagnetic susceptibility of the sub¬ 
stance at higher temperatures to obtain this information, but I 
have not had opfwsrtunity to do so. If the specific heat curve 
be carried straight across as indicated by the dotted line, and 
the increase above this be considered as due to the loss 
of magnetic energy, we may calculate the value of N required 
on the Weiss theory to account for this increase, as we know 
the value of approximately. Calculation shows that 

N must be about 150(). It therefore appears that the specific 
heat change is of the order predicted by the Weiss theory, 
though apparently it does not occur exactly at the expected 
temperature. 

Measurements were made on the variation of specific heat 
of manganese phosphide in the neighhourhood of its magnetit* 
critical temperatnre, A small increase in specific lieat, of 
tie* or<ler t^xpecteil on the Weiss theory, was observed near 
the temperature at which the value of I.^I'^T was a 
mnxinuim. though the accuracy of the experiment was 
insufticient to enable ns to state whether tlie maxiimini value 
of the specific heat coincided with the maximum value of 
:I,9I/BT or with that ofBI/BT. 

I wish to thank Professor A. W. Porter, for the 

pkinii interest he has taken in this wio k. Dr. L. K. Bates for 
teany helpful suggestions clnring its course, and the 
Bepartment of t^cientifie and Industrial Kescarch for a 
Kmnt which en?4hl«d me carry out the experiments. 

|BDnr<^y F*>gter I.nborntory, 

Uaivt-rsity Collej:e, Londun. 


III. The Artto7i of A-A'av« on Fei'rous Sulphate Solutions. 
By llcGu Fhickk, FhJKy and *Stkknk MoRSK, iVpar^- 
ment of Biophysics, Cleveland Clinic Foundation, Cleveland. 
Ohio 

X -RAYS have an action on aqueous solutions of ferrous 
sulphate which causes the iron to pass from the 
ferrous to the ferric state. The following investigation 
of this reaction was made in the course of a study of the 

♦ Commanicated by the Authors. 

PhiL May. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 41. Jan. 1929. 
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both BI/<fr and dI*/dT, together with the time intervals. A/, 
which Are a measore of the specific beat. It will be seen 
that the slight increase in specific heat does not exactly 
coincide with the maximum of either dl/dT or ^P/^T in 


Fig. 1. 
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these experiments, bat the general accaracji in riew of the 
small increase of specific heat observed, is not snifioient to 
enable os to state whether the difference is genuine or not. 
The maximum value of SI/^T was 264 (e. m. u. per c.c.*) per 
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degree C. We have no information of the value of N. It was 
hoped to measure the paramagnetic susceptibility of the sub¬ 
stance at higher temperatures to obtain this information, but I 
have not had opportunity to do so. If the specific heat curve 
be carried straight across as indicated bv the dotted line, and 
the increase above this be considered as due to the loss 
of magnetic energy, we may calculate the value of N required 
on the Weiss theoty to account for this increase, as we know 
the value of BP/^T approximately. Calculation shows that 
N must be about 1500. It therefore appears that the specific 
heat change is of the order predicted bv the W'eiss theory, 
though apparently it does not occur exactly at the expected 
temperature. 

Sum mart/. 

Measurements were made on the variation of specific heat 
of manganese phosphide in the neighl)ourhooil of its niagnetie 
critical temperature. A small increase in specific heat, of 
tln‘ or<ier rxpected on the Weiss theory, was observed near 
the temperature at which the value of I.BI/BT was a 
muxifiiuin, though the accuracv of the experiment was 
insufficient to enable us to state whether the maximum value 
of the specific heat coincided with the nuiximum value of 
I.BI/BT or with that of BI/Bf* 

I wish to thank i^rofessor A. W. Porter, for the 

kinti interest he has taken in tln^* work, l)r. L. F. Bates fur 
many helfiful suggestions during its c<»iirse, and the 
Department of Sc/nmtific and Industrial Research for a 
grant which enabled me to carry out the experiments. 

Crtivy FopUt r.fth<»nitory, 

Univi»r«iiy CuUejjre, London. 


XIII. The Action of X^Jtat/s on Ferrous Sulphate Solutions. 
By llrao FaiCKK, Ph.JJ.^ ami Stekne Morse, Depart^ 
meat of Biophysics, Cleveland Ciinic Foundation, Clev^nd, 
Ohio *. 

X -RAYS have an action on aqueous solutions of ferrous 
sulphate which causes the iron to pass from the 
ferrous to the ferric state. The following investigation 
of this reaction was made in the course of a study of the 

^ Oommmiicated by the Authors. 

Pkil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 41. Jan. 1929. 
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qoantitetive relationship existing between cbemioal effects 
nod the ionisation of a gas in its dependence on the wave- 
length of the Bdntgen n^s. A fall acconnt of this study 
will be reported later. Some of the results obtained hare 
Already been given at a recent meeting of the American 
Physical Society 

■Aepen'mental Technique. 

The X>rays were produced with a water-cooled tnngsten 
tube made of lithium glass, a transformer and ineohanioai 



rectifier being employeil. The {wtential was 100 K.V., 
the current 40 M.A.; the rays were filtered with a coj*per 
filter and a 1-mm. alnminium filter, the latter betni: a<id-d to 
absorb the characteristic rays from the copper ; the thickness 
of the copper filter varied in different exiMriments l^tween 
1/10 and 5/10 mm. 

The intensity of the rays was determined by measuring 
the ionization produced by the rays in tM chamber 
shown in fig. 1. The rays enter through the diaphragm 
in the slide Sj and leave through the diaphragm in Sg. 
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The collecii&g electrode £t (4*98 x 20 cm*) is placed 
between the two guarding electrodes Ej (11x20 cm.), 
the distance between £| and being *35 mm. As the 
effective length of E} we take 5*02 cm. The wire con¬ 
necting Ex to the electrometer is placed inside a metal tube 
filled with ceresin. The electrode E^ can move over 15 cm.; 
it is kept at such a potential as to make the electric force 
between E| and Eg about 200 volts/cin., which is always 
found to be sufficient for saturation current. Ei and Eg are 
usually kept 7 cm. apart, a distance which is found to be 
sufficient for all irradiations to obtain the full ionization of 
the primary X-ray electrons* The ionization chamber is 
covered on the outside with 1 mtn. lead except in the 
front, where 3 mm. is used. This is ample to protect the 
chamber against the small amount of stray radiation which 
is present in the room ; when the diaphragm in the front 
of the chamber is closed, the electrometer does not show 
any observable discharge. 

The ionization is determined by observing the time for 
the discharge of the electrometer over the length of its 
scale, which corresponds to a {>otential drop of 22*5 volts. 
The guarding electrodes Eg are kept at the potential corre¬ 
sponding to the middle point of the scale ; a change of six 
volts in the potential of Eg changes the current to Ei — about 

1 per cent, when the electric force between E| and Eg is 
200 volts/cm. 

The X-ray intensity at the front diaphragm is determined 
by dividing the observed ionization by the area of the front 
diaphragm and by the length of Ej (5*02 cm.) ; diaphragms 
of different sizes (the diameters varying l)etween 1/2 and 

2 cm.) have been used, and it has been ascertained that 
the ionization current is proportional to the area of the 
diaphragm. All ionization measurements are corrected for 
variations in the density of the air due to variations in 
temperature and barometric pressure, air of 18® C. and 
76 cm. pressure being taken as the standard reference. 

As we shall see, the percentile amount of ferrous sulphate 
which is transformed increases in direct relation to the 
dilution of the solutions used. To obtain appreciable effects 
from the X-ray doses which it is practicable to apply, very 
high dilutions are required, the most dilate solutions used 
by us being 1/25,000 m. Furthermore, practical conditions 
nl irradiation require that a very small amount of solution, 
about 1 or 2 c.c., be used. To meet these requirements, 
a special apparatus for electrometric tibratiou was devised, 
41 diagram of which is given in fig. 2. The solution to be 
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qnantitatiTe relationship existing between ckemical effects 
and the ionisation of a gas in ite dependence on the wa^e* 
length of the Rontgen n^s. A full account of this studj 
will be reported later. ISome of the results obtained have 
already been given at a recent meeting of the American 
Physical Society 

(jGa^rtmsntai Technique. 

The X*rays were produced with a water-cooled tungsten 
tube made of lithium glass, a transformer and mechanical 


Fig.l* 



Large ionization chamber for nieoauring ionization in atmospheric air. 


rectifier being employed. The potential was 100 K.V., 
the current 40 M.A.; the rays were filtered with a copper 
filter and a l>mm. aluminium filter, the latter being a^Jd^^d to 
absorb the characteristic rays from the copper ; the thickness 
of the copper filter varied in different experiments between 
1/10 and 5/10 mm. 

The intensity of the rays was determined by measuring 
the ionization produced by the rays iu the chamber 
shown in fig. 1. The rays enter through the diaphragm 
an the slide Sj and leave through the diaphragm in Sf. 
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The collecting electrode £t (4*98 x 20 cm«) is placed 
between the two guarding electrodes £9 ( 11 x 20 cm.), 
the distance between Ex and £9 being *35 mm. As the 
effective length of £} we take 5*02 cm. The wire con¬ 
necting £1 to the electrometer is placed inside a metal tube 
jSlied with ceresin. The electrode £3 can move over 15 cm.; 
it is kept at such a potential as to make the electric force 
between Ex and £3 about 200 volts/cm., which is always 
found to be sufficient for saturation current. Ex and £3 are 
usually kept 7 cm. apart, a distance which is found to be 
sufficient for all irradiations to obtain the full ionization of 
the primary X«ray electrons. The ionization chamber is 
covered on the outside with 1 mm. lead except in the 
front, where 3 mm. is used. This is ample to protect the 
chamber against the small amount of stray radiation which 
is present in the room ; when the diaphragm in the front 
ef the chamber is closed, the electrometer does not show 
any observable discharge. 

The ionization is determined by observing the time for 
the discharge of the electrometer over the length of its 
scale, which corresponds to a potential drop of 22*5 volts. 
The guarding electrodes £9 are kept at the potential corre¬ 
sponding to the middle noint of the scale ; a change of six 
volts in the potential of £9 changes the current to Ex — about 

1 per cent, when the electric force between Ex and £3 is 
200 volts/cm. 

The X-ray intensity at the front diaphragm is determined 
by dividing the observed ionization by the area of the front 
diaphragm and by the length of Ei (5*02 cm.) ; diaphragms 
of different sizes (the diameters varying between 1/2 and 

2 cm.) have been used, and it has been ascertained that 
the ionization current is proportional to the area of the 
diaphragm. All ionization measurements are correcteil for 
variations in the density of the air due to variations in 
temperature and barometric pressure, air of 18® C. and 
76 cm. pressure being taken as the standard reference. 

As we shall see, the percentile amount of ferrous sulphate 
which is transformed increases in direct relation to the 
dilution of the solutions used. To obtain appreciable effects 
from the X-ray doses which it is practicable to apply, very 
high dilations are required, the most dilute solutions used 
by us being 1/25,000 m. Furthermore, practical conditions 
of irradiation require that a very small amount of solution, 
about 1 or 2 c.c., he used. To meet these requirements, 
a special apparatus for electrometric titration was devised, 
a diagram of which is given in fig« 2 . The solution to be 
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analysed is placed in the Tessel A; this vessel, together with 
the connecting vessel B, are shaken through a few degrees 
at a rate of one or two hundred per minute. The axis of 
shaking is disposed diagonally and passes through 
mouths of A and B, thus enabling the stationary capillary 
weight burette H and the connecting tube E to dip into 
the liquid in A and B. With these very dilute solutions no 
stable potentials can be obtained unleas this shaking is done. 
B is separated from A by a stopcock C. which is so ground 
as to prevent the presence of any dead space in A. Owing 


Fig. 2. 



Apparatus for electrometric titration of ferro^uiphate solutions. 


to the difference in levcds, any leakage through this stop* 
cock, which is kept closed during a measureiiient, is 
towards the vessel A. The ends of E are closed bv paper 
plugs through which slow leakage occurs from tlio buHi 
at the top of E, The comparison electrode G consists of 
a platinum wire which dijis into a l/lO n. solution of 
ferrous sulphate which is half oxidised. B, E, and F are 
all k«*pt filled with a dilute solution of sulphuric acid of 
the same normality as that of the liquid in A and in G. 
It is evident that there is no possibility of any contumina* 
tioii of the content of either of the electrode vessels A and 
G by the content of the other* The solution used for 
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titrating is placed in the bnlb of the capillary weight 
burette H» the oapiliarv of which is about *04 mm* in 
diameter and about 15 cm, long. The upper end of this 
burette is connected to a source of air-pressure, and by 
regulating it, the flow of the solution with which the 
titration is done can he regulated. For this capillary a 
pressure of 100 cm. of water causes about I c.c. to pass 

E er hour. We have found the titraiioii with sodium 
ichromate to be more practical than that with potassium 
permanganate. * 

The procedure of titration is as follows:—The ferro- 
sulphate solution to be analysed is removed from the 
radiation celt by a bulb pipette each end of which is drawn 
int4> a capillary ; and the filled pipette is weighed, 
its contents are emptied into A and it is re-weighed. 
A is shaken and the potential is measured. Somewhat 
more sodium bichromate is added than the amount 
necessary to oxidize the ferrosulphate completely, and 
A is again shaken. The potential rises to approximately 
plus 225 millivolts, and the shaking is coiuinued until 
the potential remains constant. The weighed burette H 
containing a ferrosuljdiate solution is then put in place, 
the air-pre^snre being so adjusted that about 20 minutes is 
required for the back titration. Curiously enough, when 
ferrosulphate is added the potential again rises to a 
new maximuiiu wliere it remains fixed until just before 
the comjdetion of the titration, when it begins to fall 
rapidly. The pressure is turned off and the titration 
finished with only tho flow* from the pipette, which is due 
to the hydrosidic pressure. At plus 150 millivolts the 
weight burettn is rapidly removed, placed iii the horizontal 
position, wiped dry, and again weighetl. 

In this investigation the ferrosulphate solutions contained 
0*8 n. sulphuric acid prepared from GrasselliV best grade 
of acid. The water used was distilled from alkalin perman¬ 
ganate in pyrex glass, and its conductivity was controlled 
by a cell fused to the end of the condenser. This con¬ 
ductivity averaged 1-2 x lO'® ohms. Merck’s Blue Label 
ferrosulphate was used. The titer of the bichromate solutions 
used was controlled by titration with a 1/10 a, solution 
of ferrosulphate, which was standardizeo with sodium 
oxalate. The bichromate used was re-crystallized from 
Baker’s Analysed Grade. All normalities given were 
determined by weight of solution and not by volume. 

The values for the ferrous ion concentration of the 
radiated solution as determined from the titration and from 
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the oxidation reduction potential of the solution aspree rerj 
satisfactorily. Table I. gives the values obtained by the 
two methods for a 0*001{)0 n. solution. This good agreement 
shows that the radiated ferrous sulphate solutions do not 
contain any appreciable amount of substances other tban 
the ferrous sulphate, which can be oxidised by sodium 
bichromate. We have chosen to use the values obtained 


Table I. 

Action of X-rays on *00100 m. Ferrotis Sulphate in *8 n. 
Sulphuric Acid. A comparison of results obtained from 
titration oxidation, reduction .potential of radiated 
solution. 


Doee 

(Arbitrary units). 


, Ferrous sulptmie concen¬ 
tration in |>er cent, of 

Oxidation-reduction ’ original coiiccntrai ion from 
potential of radiated 

solution (iiiiilivolts). i—-- 

Titration. Voteniial. 



1 -302 

i r 

1 - 7*4 

5 

) +190 

3 

> +r.i*3 

1 

r +70-0 


r i +64*7 


1 +80*3 




from the titration becanse thej can be reprodneed somewhat 
better than can the raloes obtained from the oxidation 
reduction potentials. 

The cell in which the solntion was kept daring radiation 
was made of a plane piece of glass into which a bole 
was drilled. This was covered on both sides with thin 
cover glasses ('10 mm. thick). The cell was made air-tight 
by applying a small amount of melted vaseline along the 
edges of the cover glasses. Cells which varied in respect 
to area and thickness have been nsed. 

The cell was nsnally placed alont 20 cm. from the 
target of the X-ray tube, the width of the X-ray beam 
being regnlated so as to be a few millimetres wider than 
tile diameter of the cell. 
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The X-raj intenBity during the irradiation of a cell was 
controlled by placing a specially constructed small ionization 
chamber directly beneath the cell. This chamber (fig, 3) 
consists of a graphite cylinder (wall thickness *30 mm.) 
which is olosea at one end, the other end fitting over an 
amber rod abont 4 mm. in diameter; the inside length 
of the chamber is 2 cm., the inside diameter 3*5 mm. The 
wire connecting the electrode to the electrometer passes 
inside the amber rod and thereafter inside a metal tube 
filled with ceresin. The small chamber was for each type 
of radiation compared with the large air chamber described 
above. The principal reason for using the small chamber 
is that it will measure more accurately than the large 
chamber that part of the X-ray intensity which is due to 
the rays scattered by the irradiated liquid ; this scattered 
intensity, however, never exceeds a small percentage ot 
the total intensity. 


his. 3. 



Small graphiU* ionization chamber. 

The average X-ray intensity in the irradiated solution is 
obtained by multiplying by two correction factors the intensity 
recorde<l with the small chamber when the filled cell is in 
place. One is equal to the ratio of the X-ray intensities 
whicth are recorded when the small chamber is placed, first, 
at the point occupied by the c**ntre of the cell and, secondly, 
in its normal position. (This differs from unity only by 
1 or 2 per cent.) The absorption of the rays by the ceil 
and by the solution is responsible for the second factor. 
In the present investigation the absorption of the filled cell 
was always so small (not exceeding 15 per cent.) that 
this factor, with sufficient accuracy, can be considered as 

equal to Vr fceing the X-ray intensities 

recorded with and without the filled cell in place. The 
X-ray intensity is practically constant over the whole area 
of the cell. 
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Experimental Results, 

Various X-ray doses were used with various concentrations 
of ferrous sulphate rau^iing from m/IOO to fit/25,000. The 

Fig, 4. 



The actii-n of different of X-rHVf* on 'OO^Ti? m. f*. rr^^ulphale 
in n. .-sulphuric ncid. 


V u 



The action ol‘different dnf^es of X-ravn on -0003^17 nu ^Bmaailphate 
in ‘8 n. sulphuric acid. 
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solutions were saturated with atmospheric air before irradia¬ 
tion and contained *8 n. stiiphnric acid« Representative 
results of these experiments are shown gruphically in 


Fig. 



The Action of different doM‘8 of X-ra}> cn *CK)100 m. ferrosulphate 
in *8 n. 8ijl|ihuric arid. 


Fvi, 7. 



The action of ditferetil doses of X-rays on 0000406 m. fem sulphate 
in *8 n. sulphurtc acid. 


figs. 4-7, in which the X-ray dose is measured bv the 
ionisation produced in 1 c.c. of atmospheric air at 18^ C. 
and 76 cm. pressure; the ionization is expressed in an 
arbitrary unit which is equal to 1800 electrostatic units. 
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For all solutions the graphs show an entirely linear relation* 
ship so long as a certain dose (29*0) is not exceeded, and 
wimin this range the absolute amount of ferrous sulphate 
transformed for a certain dose is independent of the concen* 
tration* Table I. gives, for each concentration used, the 
dose required within this range to change the concentration 
of the ferrous sulphate at the rate of one gram molecule in 
1000 grams. When the value of the dose is in excess of 29*0, 
the relationship is again linear—at least as far as our 
meai^urements go, but tne slope of the curve is here oue*balf 
of that present wlien the dose does not exceed 29*0. As we 
shall see presently, the number of molecules of ferrous 
sulphate transformed by the dose 29*0 is equal to the numl>er 
of equivalents of gaseous oxygen dissolved in our solutions. 
This leads os to assume that the oxidation of the ferrous ions 

Table II. 


Dose required to change Concentration of Ferrous Sulphate 
Solutions 1 gram-molecule in 1000 grams. 


Cf>ncentrstion 
(grtitu molecules 
in ItlOi) |rranu). 

•(KW78 

•0(1337 -OO-wt* 

(XUOO iSJUCMm 

Drme 




(eleetrostnlic 

i .vr». 

52. n* 5 5.11^ 

1 5*5 . 10^ 5*5 . lo 

tinitfii. 1 

I 



1 

i 


is accomplished by a reduction of the gaseous oxygen of the 
solntion, the complete consumption of the oxygen l>eing 
indicated by the discontinuity in the reaction when the dose 
has a value of 29*0. 

For *8 n. sulphuric acid at 24° C., the approximate 
temperature at which our experiments were made, <2, the 
Bunsen coefficient of absorption for oxygen, U 0*026^*^ The 
barometer pressure was, during our experiments, about 
74*5 cm., and consequently the volume of absorbed oxygen 
(taken at 0° C. and 76 cm. pressure) tor 1 c.c. of our 

solutions IS --ss-0054 c.c.; the normality of 

* A 

this dissolved oxygen is 22-4 1*02 

the specific density of *8 n. snlpbnric ecid. Our arhitnry 
nnit of dose equals 1800 electrostatic units, and the dose 29*0 
therefore causes, according to Table II., the transformation 
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of ss *00095 m. ferrons salpfaate* 


X 019 Taint* agrees 


closely with the value for the normalitj^ of the dissolved 
oxygen. 

It appears to us that the results given above can be 
accounted for only by assuming ibat the transformation of 
the ferrous ions is a secondary effect, due to activated water 
molecules which in turn are produced by the secondary 
X-ray electrons. A further justification for this assumption 
is found if one compares the number of ferrous ions which 
are transformed by the absorption of a certain amount of 
X-ray energy \^ith the number of pairs of gaseous ions 
whicn are produced by the absorption of the same amount of 
X-ray energy in air, the numbers being, as we shall see, of 
the same order of magnitude. 

T!ie total true absorption of X-rays by a chemical element 
is tlie sum of the photo-electric absorption and of the absorp¬ 
tion due to the production of recoil electrons ; the latter type 
of ab>orption we shall term the Compton absorption. Both 
are best exfiressed by stating the absorption of one gram 
electron of the substance mid by flefining the gram electron 
as the gram atom divided by the atomic number. 

Tile chemical elements which for the most part are re¬ 
sponsible for the X-ray absorption of atmosplieric air and *8 n. 
sulphuric acid respectively are so close to each other in the 
periodic table that no appreciable error can be introduced in 
the calculation of the ratio of their coefficients of absorption 
l>v assuming that the photo-electric absorption per gram 
electron varies as the third power of the atomic number, and 
that the Comnton absorption {ler gram electron is indepen¬ 
dent of the atomic number. A calculation made in accordance 
with these assumptions shows that *8 n. sulphuric acid and 
atmospheric air have the same coefficients of gram electron 
absorption. 

One c.c. of atmospheric air at 18® C, and 76 cm. pressure 


contains 


14-45.273 , , 

22400.291 


Oue thoasand grains 


of ’8 n. sulphuric acid contains 5.55 gram electrons. There¬ 
fore, when the same amount of X-ray energy is absorbed in 
the ferrous sulphate solution and in atmospheric air, and the 
dose does not exceed the valne at which gaseons oxygen is 
completely consnmed, the ratio of the nnmber of ferrons ions 
transformed to the number of pairs of mseons ions is 


14-45.273.2-89.10w 
555.22400.2dl.5-5.10^ 


'5-7 (compare Table II.), tlie 
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’ ■aecomcj of this ggnre being S per oent. If the solmion 
does not contain oxjrgen, the raUo is s;2'8. As we shall 

A 

show in a later report, this ratio is iiulep^Mident of the wave** 
length of the rays, tlie range of wave-lengths investigated 

being *20 to *80 A.U. 

It is well known that by irradiation with X-rays or radio¬ 
active rays, pure water is ti'ansforined into hydrogen and 
oxygen. Duane and Seheuer^*^ have deteriiiined the relation 
of this effect to the ionization in attnospheric air for the case 
of 4K.rays ; they found that by complete absorption of «-rays 
in water and in attnospheric air, the ratio of the number of 
transformed water molecules to tlie number of pairs of gaseous 
ions is ’70. It is to l>e expected theoretically that this ratio 
wrill he the same for X-rays as for a-rays. We cun there- 
f<»re calculate the chemical effect obbtined in onrexperiments 
in its relation to this effect on pure water ; and we find that 
when a ferrous sulphate solution containing free oxygen is 
5*7 

irradiated, ";^=:8'2 ferrous ions are tninsfornied for every 


Water molecule which is transformed when pure water is 
iniidiuted, the same amount of X-ray energy lK?ing ahsorlweid 
8 *’^ 

in both cases. ~ = 2'05 oxygen molecuios are reduetnl at 

the same time. If the ferrou.s sulphate solution dtws not 
contain free oxygen, the number of ferrous ions transformed 


It v%"ill be seen from fig. 7 that when the action on the 
*0000406 m. ferrous sulphate solution hus reached u point at 
which nearly ail the ferrous ioii.s are oxidized, an apparent 
reversal of the reaction takes place, the curve represf^nting 
this second stage of the reaction proceeding laickwards with 
an initial slope which is ntimertcaily ecjual to the slope ol the 
line representing ttic first sUtge of the reaction. The 
oxidation rediiction potential of tlic radiated solutions rises 
continuously with increasing doses, until for the largest tlost^ 
given n*97 in onr arbitrary unit) it reaches a value of plus 
145 millivolts. Evidently, when the oxidation of the ferrous 
ions ha.s reached its endpoint, an equivalent quantity of a 
substance (perhaps hydrogen {reroxide} which is oxidized by 
sodium bichromate accunjulates in the solution. We may 
recall that when pure water is irradiated, in addition tu 
hydrogen and oxygen a small quantity of hydrogen peroxide 
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is formed. Since this subsuttice is also destroyed by the 
radiatiotu the umoant which cun accumulate is limited, and 
it is possible that, in the dissociation of the water, hydrogen 
peroxide actually forms an intermediate compound. In order 
to obtain evidence as to whether or not the action of the 
X*rays on a ferrous sulphate solution may be due to a 
primary production of hydrogen peroxide, in a few experi¬ 
ments we have irnuliated water or *8 n. sulphnric acid with 
(loses of the order of a fraction uf one of our arbitrary units, 
and have then added the irradiated liquid to 1/4000 m. ferrous 
sulphate solution. The results wore very irregular; as an 
average, effects were obtained which were about equal to the 
effects olitained by direct irradiation of a ferrous sulphate 
solution which does not contain free oxygen 

The O'OOjOO m. solution (tig. C) does not show tlie apparent 
reversal of the reaction which we observe in tlie 0*0000406 
ni. solution. It is also noted that tlie X-rays do not ctuise a 
complete oxidation of the ferrous sulphaie of this solution ; 
but the reaction stops or at least proceeds very slowly when 
about 6 per cent, of the ferrous ions are left. A few 
measurements made with the stronger solutions, which are 
not included in the graphs, iiidtcate that these behave in the 
same wav. The oxidation reduction potential of the irradiated 
solution is apparently constant during this la>t stage of ti e 
reaction, the value being about 70 iniilivolts (see’liable 1.). 
The value of the ferrous ion concent rat ion calcnhited from 
tills potential agr<*es very well with the value obtained fioin 
the titration. Apparently X-rays are able to reduce the 
ferric ion ; but it seems rather (uirious that the transition to 
tlie stationary part of the reaction should be as abrupt as our 
measurements imlieate. 
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♦ A few irradiationM have also been made of a 1/1000 n. sodium 
bichromate solution; the sodium bichromate is r^uced. We did not 
attempt to obtain any high degree of accuracy in these experiments; 
vnthin the experimental accuracy of about 10 per cent, the effrot 
express^ in equivalents is equal to the effect obtained for a ferroua 
•ul^hate icdutioii which does not contain free oxygen. 
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XIV» Adiorpiion at the Surfaee of Binary Liqutd Mixiuree. 
By R. S* Bradley *. 

A lthough the advantage of the impartial view that 
neither constitaent of a binary miatare is to be 
regarded as the '^solvent’’ lias long been recognised^ undue 
attention has been paid to the adsorption of one constituent 
without at the same time considering changes in the surface 
ooQcentration of the other. Thus Rideal and Schofield t 
plot 

_ da 

— KTc/ logUi * 

where a is the surface tension of alcohoUwater miatures, 
a| the activity of the alcohol and obtain a curve showing 
a maximum. In realityi however, they are not plotting the 
surface concentration ol atcoboL but 

r-r*^ 

where Pi, P, are the Gibbses surface excesses and N|, N| the 
mol. fractions of alcohol and water respectively. 

This is easily shown : 

rfir « RTP, d log a, - RTF, d log 

0 = Ni rflogaj + Njdloga. 

Hence 

^ _r*^i_ 

RTdlog^ * »n; • 

In order to obtain P| and P^, apj^aal must be iimde to 
some other relation, and tliis is given by the potential at 
the surface^ as measured by Frumkiii The range of the 
interfaciai forces will be considered such as to confine 
silsorption to the surface layer. 

C’onsideriftg n iiiolecales per cm.* in the surface layer, 
these will form x condenser of thickness d cos 5^, %vbere 

ds ss/S, 

e being the electronic charge, p the eleetrie moment of the 
* Commitiiicated hj the Aatbor. 

t Rklesi sad Schofield, Pfoc. Hoy. 80 c. A, exi. p. 57 <l9dQ. 

$ Fruinkm, Phy$, Ckem. eei p. m (1«4). 
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oriented molecule, $ the an^le its axis makes with the 
normal to the surface. The warge per cm.* is ne, so that 

V _ V 


where V is the surface potential. The energy of 1 sq. cm. 
of the surface layer, when the thickness of the condenser 
is dcoB 0^ is 

1 V* 

2 4wdcostf * 

the energy per dipole 
V* 

- 2wnite cos 0. 

OTT d cos 0n ^ 


Hence, by applying the familiar theory of dielectrics 
cos 0 = /*L(a), 


where 


_ 2mtfjLe 


and L{o) = coth a— -. 

^ ^ a 

At the surface concentrations considered, the Langevin 

function becomes 1—-+2e~*®so that, with sufficient 
accuracy, ^ 

fi— 

2wen^i/ 4Tr 


2 n,^(] 


If r„ r, are the surface excesses in gm. mols. per cm.* 
of alcohol and water at molar concentrations C| and Cf, we 
shall therefore have 

V kT 

r,Mi + ^ + A. 

where No is Avogadro’s number and A is a reference 
potential determined from tlie terminal condition on the 
alcohol side: 


^«0, c,-0, V - 378 millivolte, n,=7*64. 

The valae for n| is oalcnlated from tlie area 21*6 A. D. for 
the head —CfisOH obtained from measurements on insolnble 
films. 

* See, f<Hr ezami^ Deligre, * Headbodi der Bedioiogie,’ Bead vi 
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Talaes of Pi and Ft caloainted from the eqnafcions above 
are given in Table 1. For Ft', F,' Rtdeal and Schofield’s 
values have been usedt while has been taken to be 
1*6 10“**, nt 1*7 10“**. Results are plotted in fig. 1: each 
curve diows a maximum. 


Fig. J. 
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The oalcolation may be checked by plotting ni against nj. 
Simple replacement would require that 

AiUi + Ain,—1, 


Fig. 2. 



where AiAj are the sectional areas o£ oriented alcohol and 
water inolecnles. That this relation is ronghl y obeyed is 
seen from fig. 2, the straight line giving A}Sb25*G A.U. 

The University, Leeds. 


XV. On the Magnetic Susceptibility of some Amalgams and 
Binary Alloys. By \V. (i. Davies, B.Sc., and E. S. 
Keeping, D.I.C.* 

§ 1. Summary, 

rilHE relative magnetic susceptibilities of dilute amalgams 
J. of gold, tin, indium, and gallium with respect to that 
of mercury have been determined by means of a Cnrie- 
Cheueveau magnetic balance The (diamagnetic) .snscep- 
tibility decreases in absolute value as the concentration of 

• Communieated by Frol R J. Evans, DJSe. 

PHI. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 41. Jan. 1929. 
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the dissolved metal increases^ but not linearly. The eJSect 
per atom added on the susceptibility of mercury is greater 
for indium than for the other metals tried. 

The susceptibilities of two series of binary alloys, copper- 
tuaguesitim and copper-antimony, over a wide range of 
composition have also been determined. The susceptibility- 
composition curves for copper-magnesium show maxima 
corresponding to eutectics on the ordinary equilibrium 
diagram, and conspicuous minima corresponding to the 
known compounds CuMgj and CujMg. The equilibrium 
diagram for copper-antimony is more complicated, and two 
sets of experiments were carried out, one on the alloys 
prepared in the ordinary way and the other on specimens 
w’hich had been carefully annealed. In all cases annealing 
increases the susceptibility, but the efi’ect is very marked in 
the region from 20 to 60 per cent, of ("u. The only coin- 
pouiid definitely indicated on the curve for the unannealed 
alloy is CujjSbj, but there is evidence of (^UjSb in the annealed 
alloy. This is the change of phast* that would be expected, 
from the equilibrium diagram, to occur on annealing. 
Prominent maxima on the curves again correspunti to 
eutectics formed. 


§ 2 . JE^rperimental Details* 

The Curie-Cheneveau magnetic balance may, with suitable 
precautions, be made to give very consistent readings -*, so 
that relative nieasureinents of suseeptibilil}' can probably l>e 
relied on to 1 in 1000, although the absolute \alue.s are 
know'n much less accurately. In these experiments the 
standard substance used was pure mercury, the mas?* 
susceptibility of which was found, b}^ direct cotupari^ion 
with water (i’=s —0*72 x to be —0*160x10“*^. This 

agrees well with Honda’s value —0'19 X Owing to 

the uncertainty about the absolute value, a round fi;4ure of 
—0*1900 X 10“*® was adopted for the basis of compari>oii. 

The same volume of amalgam was use<l in every experi¬ 
ment, the requirtui weight Ixdng calculated from the deiisitv. 
The concentrations used xvere low enough (less than 0*C per 
cent.) for the density to be calculated from the known 
proportion of the constiiuenta. According to Morley and 
Muir^*^ there is little or no volume change except for tin. 
The densities of tin amalgams of three different concentra- 
tiions have l>een determined by Uichards and Wilson and 
the differences between ex{>erimental and calculated values 
are less than 1 in 1400. Moreover, a slight error in the 
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assamed density would produce a proportional error of 
the same sign in the observed deflexion, and as the ratio 
of deflexion to density determines, apart from minor correc¬ 
tions, the mass susceptibility, the effect on the calculated 
yaluo of the latter would be negligible* 

The most suitable suspension-wire was found, after various 
trials, to be phosphor-bronze, about 0*1 mm* in diameter. 
In the later experiments with alloys the great variations of 
susceptibility with composition made it necessary to use a 
stouter wire of platinoid (about 0*2 mni. in diameter). 
Careful inter-comparisons were made with the same sub- 
stance on both wires. All observations were taken at room 
temperature. Great care was taken that the specimen under 
examination always occupied the same position relative to 
the field of the permanent magnet in the balance ; observa¬ 
tions could tlum be repeated again and again with remarkable 
constancy, even though the specimen-tal>e had meanwhile 
been removed from the Indance and replaced two or three 
times. 

All the metals used for amalgams and alloys were the 
purest obtainable. The copper-magnesium alloys were 
prepared in the usual way and analysed electrolytically. 
For the susce}>tibility measurements they were powdered 
very finely in an agate mortar and introduced into the 
specimen-tube, i^ure copper and magnesium were also 
examined. Kinely-powdpred copper was obtained bv 
electrolysis of a copper nitrate solution under suitable con- 
ilitions of current density. The densities of the various 
alloys wore deteriniiied by means of a specific gravitv bottle, 
benzene being used as the liquid for the (’u-Mg alloys, which 
are attacked by water. The masses used in each suscepti¬ 
bility iiieasiirement were cuiculatcd from the densities, \he 
volume of metal being the same each time. Owing, however, 
to the difficulty of ensuring that the powder was always of 
the same degree of fineness, the apj>arent voluineoccupied by 
the powder in the tube possibly varied slightly. An experi- 
numt was carried out to determine the error ilue to thi.s cause 
under extreme conditions, and it was found that the difference 
between the calculated susceptibilities for a very fine and a 
quite coarse powder amounted to 3 in 1000 ; it w^as estimated 
that the error under ordinary circumstances would be less 
than a quarter of this. 

The coj)per-antimony alloys were and therefore 

formed of small crystals. S^cimens were subsequently 
annealed at temperatures varying from 425® to 47^ C. in 
an atmosphere of coal-gas. It has been shown by EmW 

L2 
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Stephens vrorking in this laboratory, that annealing has a 
marked eflTect on the electrical conductivity, thermo-electric 
height, and Hall coefficient for these alloys. Annealing was 
continued until it produced no further change in these 
properties* The compositions of the alloys were determined 
by dissolving them in concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
potassium chlorate, separating the antimony with ammonia 
and tartaric acid, and depositing the copper electrolytically. 
All the alloys were carefully tested for traces of iron, and 
rejected if any appeared. 

§ 3. SusceptihUities of Dilute AmalganiB, 

Table I. gives the observed mass susceptibilities relative 
to mercury, for which k is taken as —0*1900 x 

Table I. 


Gold (i-= 

= -0-14.'i 

xlO-®-. 

Tin 

(ir=002:» 

X10 

Cone. Temp. C. 

kx\(f 

Omc. 

Temp. 


(mm 

130 


0*1034 

15*0 

-0*1900 

0*0757 


-01^495 

0*2475 

150 

-o Jp.K> 

01103 

127 

-OISDl 

0*3230 

14 5 

-0 Ifs^T 

0*1232 

13-9 

-0181K) 

tKGOS 

14*5 

-0 

Qim9 

18*0 

-01874 

0 4064 

148 

-0*1879 

0*2240 

17-0 

-OlSGi 

0-454S 

14 4 

-0 1877 

0*2505 

16t) 

—n'iK*>7 

0.3712 

146 

-0 1877 

lodiutn (h 

= .«01(>4xl0-'j. 

Gallium (X — —0* 

225X lO-**). 

t 



{ - 


1 r . ^ 

0-0264 

17*5 

-018W 

U*o;r20 

1^*0 

-0 Lm«i7 

CH)6i3 

18*5 

-01880 

O-O'^IO 

liMi 

-0 1888 

0-1049 

18'fi 

-0 1878 

t^lLW 

166 

-0 IST*' 

0-1M2 

177 

-01801 

0*1^17 

18*4 

-01873 

o-isee 

18*4 

-0*1837 

0*24:16 

18*9 

-0*1870 


The values quoted for the suseeptihilities of the pure metals 
are mean values taken from l^andolt-Bcirnstein* The con¬ 
centrations are in percentages by weight. All these amal¬ 
gams, like mercury, arc dianiagneiic, and the value of k mav 
be supposed practically irnleiiendcnt of the temperature. All 
four metals diminish in ahsolnte value the diamagnetic 
susceptibility of men nry, indium being the most effective 
and tin the least. The effect of tin apjiears to be imper- 
ceptible up a concentration of alK>ut 0*2 per cent, hv 
weight. 
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The results are shown in the accompanying curves 

<fig. 1). 


Fig. 1, 



Table II. 


.. Mtf. 

Donsiiy. 

^ C. 

4 X 16", 

X-ijXlO*. 

0 

803 

22*4 

-U0S4 

-0-08* 

11*0 

6il4 

16*3 

4-3*17, 

+318, 

157 

569 

17D 

0*92, 

092, 

25*1 

5*47 

18*7 

2*04, 

2416, 

ai*6 

462 

18*9 

4*51^ 

457, 

36-4 

3*90 

17*5 

9*76, 

9*85a 

43*0 

3:)8 

174 

5*30, 

5*31, 

471 

3*18 

17*1 

10-67, 

10*75, 

54*2 

298 

189 

13*79, 

13-^ 

556 

2*50 

15*8 

15*56o 

15*60, 

82*2 

2*25 

17*5 

14*16, 

14*29, 

100 

1*74 

17-8 

0*559 

0-564 
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§ 4. Copper-Magnenum AUoye. 

All the alloys, as well as pore ma^nesiam, were found to 
be paramagnetic, but copper itself is slightly diamagnetic. 
Table II. gives the observed susceptibilities for different 
compositions, and also the values corrected to a uniform 
temperature of 15° ('. by (’urieV law. 

In fig. 2 the susceptibility curve for these alloys is drawn 
along with the equilibrium diagram It is evident that 
eutectics are marked by maxima on the susceptibility curve, 
and that the two well-marked minima on these curves 
correspond to the compounds CtiMg} and OutMg. 


Fig. 2. 



§ 5. Copper’Antimon;/ AlUn/t. 

Table III. gives the results for both annealed and chill- 
east specimens. Although Iwth copper and antimony are 
diamagnetic, all the alloys are paramagnetic. The effect 
of annealing is in all cases to increase the susceptibility, 
sometimes more than fivefold. 

^ The relation of the susceptibility curve to the equilibrinm 
diagram is shown in fig. 3. The equilibrium diagram is 
more complicated than for the Cu-Mg system, and the change 
of jdiase that accompanies the annealing of the alloys with 
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more than about 40 per cent. Co it erident. The minima on 
the annealed and nnannealed carves correspond respectively 
to compounds OujSb and Ca^Sb}, and there appears to 
be on the former curve an indication of the compound 
CuaSb. CufSb is clearly the stable compound at the tem¬ 
perature of annealing. There is a very sharp maximum on 
both carves corresponding approximately to the eutectic at 

Table III, 

Unannealed Alloys. 


Vo Cu. 


Dennity. 

•femp.° C. 

t-x 10'. 

A*xio*. 

U 



6*62 

228 

•“(i*8vJ4 

-0*834 




7 16 

174 

4-0898 

4-0*401 

20-V 



7‘6S 

17-7 

0*709 

+0-714 

400 



7'f^7 

162 

114.=> 

1130 

51*0 



8-42 

16 8 

1-488 

1 497 




8*ai 

16*6 

0943 

O-m.'i 

607 




242 

4*04, 

417, 

60S 




12 0 

I3'97i 

13*82,-, 

77*2 




17*0 

10*06, 

1011. 

100 




22-4 

-0-084 






Anaealeti Alloys. 


Teniji. 

of 





19 0 annfLiHug. 

702 

18 3 

•f 0*68 2 



475 ° 


7 46 

17*8 

4 92- 

4*97. 

41 * 5 } 



iKi 

17t> 

069a 

6-73. 

.^1 0 



&M\ 

202 

2iK>, 

264, 


4‘rc^ 


8:40 

16*7 

4 69 

4*6l« 





21*6 

6-445 

6*36^ 

0^0 

4CV 


8 i>4 

12*6 

18-22, 



71 percent. On, and no trace of the eutectic at 23 per cent. 
On. In the region where annealing produces a change of 
phase, there is a maximum on the annealed curve at about 
40 per cent. Cu and one on the nnannealed curve at about 
50 per cent., but it is not erident from the diagram to what 
states of the alloy these maxima correspond. 

The copper-antimony system has been examined also by 
Endo'^’. His tabulated values of the susceptibility relate 
only to alloys containing 0 to 7 per cent. Cu. These alloys 
are all diamagnetic, and the susceptibilities fit in fairly well 
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wiih oor carve, as may be seen from the valoes plotted. 
Undo gives, however, a diagram in which there is apparently 
a linear increase of the mass snsceptibility with concen¬ 
tration of Ca from —0*539 x 10~* at 1*4 per cent, to about 
—0*26 X 10”* at 50 per cent., altbongh he does not adduce 
supporting data, and his values for 5, 6, and 7 per cent. Cu 
if plotted do not fall anywhere near this curve. 

The susceptibilities of certain of the alloys investigated 
are remarkably high for this class of compound. One of 


Fig. 3 . 



these (Cu-Sb, 68*6 per cent, t'u) was examined sjK'ctro- 
scopically for traces of JFe, but no perceptible amuunt 
appeared to be present. The antimony msed was stated by 
the firm supplying it to be 99*916 per cent, pure, the 
percentage of iron in it Ijeing 0*041. Since the value of the 
susceptibility of the antimony itself lies i>etween those given 
in LAndo!t-Bbrn.stein, it is evident that the |•resence of iron 
to this extent does not appreciably affect the susceptibility, 
and the spectroscopic examination indicates that no further 
iron was accidentally introduced daring the process of 
manufacture of the alloy. 
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Tiio observational work tlirougiiout lias been carried 
out by one of us (\V. G, Davies). We are deeply indebted 
lo Prof. E. J, Evans for suggesting this research and for 
his continued interest. 
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XVI. The Influence of a Jliyh Potential JJirect Current on 
the Conductirity of an JCiecirolyte. By J. A. H. Leech- 
l\»KTEH, and T. Alty, jKSc,y F.inst.P., Prolessor of 

Physirs, Cniversity of Saskatchewan, Canada*. 

ri^HK conductivity of ordinary distilled water and of dilute 
A >olucion.s of electrolytes i& found to vary between wide 
limits if a high potential direct current is passed through the 
solutiun. This variation was first noted in <‘onnexion with 
oth»*r work, but as the etft?cts observed were very large and, 
so far as wc have been able to find, have not already been 
descritHMi, the matter has been examined mure fully. 

J* re I i m i na ry Pxperi nien ts . 

A cylindrical cell 7 cm. long and 2*5 cm. in diameter and 
having platinum end-pieces was filled with distilled water 
and the resistance between the end-pieces was measured. 
A potential of 240 volts was then applied between the 
platinum plates for some minutes, after wnich the resistance 
was again measured. Usually the application of the potential 
increased the conductivity by about 100 jier cent. On stir¬ 
ring the water the original resistance was restored. 


* Commuaicated by the Authors. 
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Variation of the Magnitude qfthe Resistance Change 
mill Applied Voltage, 

To inyosiigate tho change produced by different direct 
current Toltages, the cell was filled with water and its 
resistance measured. 4^ potential of 40 volts was then 
applied for ten minutes and the resistance was again 
measured, after which 80 volts was applied for ten minutes. 
This process was continued in steps of 40 volts until 600 volts 
in all had been applied to the cell, the resistance l>eing 
measured ten minutes after each increase in voltage. 

Fig. 1. 


350 --- 



The cell was refilled with water and the experiment 
repeated, comiiiencing with 600 volts, which was reduced in 
40 %’olt steps to zero. The conductivity of the water was 
plotted against the applied voltage (fig. 1). In the graph 
the arrows indicate the order in which the points were 
obtained. It is seen that in the water used the change is 
greatest when 80 volts are applied, and that the change it 
independent of whether the voltage is increasing or de¬ 
creasing. This independence seems to indicate tliat in this 
experiment an equilihriam state was reached between 
snccessive variations of the voltage, so that an interval 
between readings longer than ten minutes was not required.. 
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In the above experiments the direct current used to pro* 
dace the conductivity variations, and the alternating current 
used in the resistance measurements, were bath applied to the 
same electrodes. It was therefore possible that the increased 
conductivity was an electrode effect. To guard against this 
possibility, the work was continued in a cell of different type. 
Two large plane electrodes were placed parallel to each other 
in a cylindrical glass vessel filled with a very dilute solution 
of HCI, and two small exploring electrodes could be intro¬ 
duced at any point between them. The direct current flowed 
between the large electrodes while the liquid resistance was 
measured between the small ones. In this way any possi* 
bility of the resistance change being due to the electrodes 
w«s eliminated. The resistance of the liquid at different 

f >oints was measured before the D.C. was applied. After the 
atter had flowed for some minutes, the small electrodes vrere 
re-introduced and the measuremenis were repeated. It was 
invariably found that midway between the D.C. electrodes 
the resistance was very considerably greater than the normal, 
while close to the D.C. electrodes the resistance was greatly 
reduced. Stirring the water always restored the resistance 
to its normal value. 

Further information was obtained by a slight modification 
of the above experiment. Two pairs of exploring electrodes, 
B] and It, (fig. 2), were kept in fixed positions and the D.C. 
was applied as before. The resistances across the electrodes 
Iti and H, w'ere measured every minute until steady 
values were reached. At thi.s point the D.C. was reversed 
and the measurement of tlio resistances was continued until 
another pair of steady values was attained. 

The arrangement of electrodes and the conductivity plotted 
against the time are shown in fig. 2. It will be seen that 
the resistance across one pair of electrodes increased while 
that across the other decreased. When the current Was 
reversed, the resistances at Ri and R, were interchanged. 
Also, on reversal, it will be noted that the conductivity at 
both pairs of electrodes first rises to a maximum and then 
falls to an equilibrium value. If the current be again 
reversed, this same effect is repeated. 

It appears from these results that when the D.(\ is 
applied ions of opposite sign are drawn out of the solution 
and collect near the two electrodes, so that an equilibrium 
state is set up in which the effect of diffusion is just balanced 
by that of the electric field. Since the conductivity of R| 
increased while that of decreased, in spite of the fact that 
the electrodes Ri and R^ were symmetrically placed with 
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respect to the D.C. electrodes, it appears that the ions near 
the negative D.C. plate are held closer to it than is the case 
at the other electrode. This difference may be due to 
differences between the coefficients of diffusion of the 
positive and negative ions. 

When the D.C. is reversed the band of Cl** ions collected 
near the positive electrode will move across the cell towards 
ll^. The peaks A and B on the curves seem to indicate that 
lint ing this movement the ions remain more or less together. 
W'hen the band moves tbrongh K] the conductivity there 


Fig. 



(A) is a inaxiinuin. When it urrive.H at IL ili« latter will 
show a similar maximum conductivity (B), (‘onseqtienily 

the tiiix* bKwoeii rho occurrence of the two maxima A and 
B sboul<! on this view be tim time required for the Cl" ions 
to move from to Hj. The 11^ ions from the negative 
electrode do not show this Imnd effect. 

The al>o\e results indicated fairly clearly that inn very 
dilute solution of a salt the a{i|iltcation of a strong |>otentiaI 
has the effect of lirawing a number of the ions from the 
central region of the liqniii and con (a^n trait tig them near 
the two electrodes. In tite»e experimetits the large D.(^ 
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electrodes were o£ pore alnminium sheet. In order to 
ensure that the presence of the aluminium was not affecting 
the results the cell was replaced by one in which all the 
electrodes were of platinum. This cell consisted of a piece 
of 5 mm. bore glass tubing having a platinum electrode at 
each end. The distance between these electrodes was alK)ut 
7 cm,, and a pair of exploring electrodes could be introduced 
through an opening about midway between them. The 
exploring electrodes, when not actually in use, were kept in 
a separate container filled with some of the same solution as 
that in the experimental cell. They were introduced only 





when a incasurcMuent of the H^uiii resistance mid way between 
the electrodes was required. In this way any disturbing 
effect of the exploring electrodes on the distribution o( the 
ions was avoided, and witli this cell the results obtained were 
very consistent and reproducible. The potential was applied 
betwi^en the end electrodes and the resistance of the water 
midway between them was ineasuretl by means of the 
exploring electrcwles and plotted against the time from the 
first application of the D.C. 

Fig. 3^ is a typical graph obtained in this way. The 
resistance at C first rises to a sharp oiaxiinam and afterwards 
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falls oflF more slowly. This seems to show that the D.C. 
rapidly removes the ions from the central region, and that 
the conductivity in this region is only afterwards increased 
hy the diffusion of the products of electrolysis from the end 
electrodes. It should be noted that in all these experiments 
the concentrations used are very small. 

Variation of the Mamitude of the Resistance Change tcith 
the Initial i 'onduetieily of the Solution. 

The magnitude of the resistance change varies witii the 
initial conductivity of the water. This variation was inves¬ 
tigated with the cell above described. The electrolyte used 


F>g. 4.‘ 



^ JS 'it 


was a very dilute solution of IlCl. For each value of 
the conductivity the graph of resisUtuce-time for the ex¬ 
ploring electroiies was obtained. The ratio of the inaxiinuiit 
value of the resistance ll<»..j to it# original value (1{^) was 
then plotted against the logarithm of the speciiic conduc¬ 
tivity (K). 

The result is shown in fig. 4. For pure water, and for the 
more concentrated solution-s of HCl, the resistance variation 
disappears, it rises to a maximum when the B|)«cific con- 
4uctivity is about 2x10'* ohm"*. At this pobt the 
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maximum resistance midway between the electrodes is 
about six times its normal value. 

The foregoing experiments indicate that the ions in a 
completely dissociated electrolytic solution may be collected 
in groups near the electrodes, leaving the liquid between 
them almost free from ions. Under these conditions there 
must be a space charge around each D.C. electrode, and the 
uniform potential distribution between the latter is entirely 
destroyed. This conclusion is easily demonstrated by the 
use of a {>otentiometer to measure the potential difference 
between different points in the liquid. 

When the D.C. potential is reversed each group of ions 
moves across the cell to the opposite electrode, in the form of 
a hand, i. e., the ions do not spread out, but cross the cell in 
a single group. Experiment shows that the further the 
group travels the more diffuse it Itecomes, but, if the electric 
field is intense, diffusion plays only a secondary part, so that 
the movement of the group of ions can be easily observed. 
Hough measurements of the velocity of the ion Imnd, taking 
into account the potential variations introduced, give a value 
of 74 X cm./sec./volt,cm. for the mobility of the Cl~ion. 
As no special precautions were taken to control the 
temperature, etc., this compares satisfactorily with the 
accepted valtte of C8x lO"' cm./sec./volt cm. (Kave & Laby, 
* Tables,’p. 92.). 


‘Summitrt/. 

The conductivity of very dilute electrolytic solutions is 
found to vary Very greatly when the electrolyte is subjected 
to a high potential direct current. This variation occurs only 
in a limited range of conductivities and is absent when the 
conductivity of the solution is either too high or too low. It 
is most pronounced in the case of HC’l solutions when the 
specific conductivity is about 2 x 10“* ohm~*, in which case 
the conductivity of the liquid may vary by as much as 600 
per cent. 

The results are explicable on the view that the high 
potential draws the i<»ns from the centre {>ortion of the liquid 
towards the electrodes, where they remain. If the direct 
current is reversed, each of these concentrated groups of 
ions moves across the experimental cell as a unit. It is 
suggested that the ionic mobililr may be determined bv this 
method. 
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XVII* The Theory of Light^Scaiteriuo in lAi^uidH. 

By Prof. C; V. Raman, F.ILS. • 

I N the July, 192S issue of the Philosophical Magazine, 
Dr. Y. Rocard has made certsiin comments on the paper 
by myself and Mr. Krishnan in the Phil. Mag. for March, 
1928, to which it is necessary to reply. 

The outstanding facts of observation in regard to scattering 
of light in liquids are that while the inUnsity of scattering at 
the ordinary temperatures is much mnaller in iii{uids in 
proportion to the density of the fluid than in the corresponding 
vapour, the depolarization of the transversely scattered light 
is much larger. Any theory of light-scattering to he con¬ 
sidered reasonably successful should not only explain these 
facts, but also indicate the manner in which the intensity 
and depolarization vary when the physical comlition of the 
fluid is altered by change of temperature or pressure. The 
molecular theory of light-scattering outlined by me in 1922. 
and more fully formulated by Dr. Ramanuthan in November 
of the same year and published early in 192o, had precisely 
the foregoing for its object, and in a general way it was 
confirmed by the series of experimental researches carried 
out at I'alentta on the scattering of light by vapours and 
liquids at high tempenitures and pressures fProt!. Hoy. Soc. 
A, cii. p. 151, 1922, and civ. p. 357, 1923). The purpose of 
the paper in the Phil. Mag. for March, 192S liy Mr. Krishnan 
and myself was to modify the original Uainan-Hainunathan 
theory in the light of the newer knowledge concerning the 
molecular structure of liquids obtained by X-ray investiga¬ 
tions. The fundamental idea of the* paper is the use, instead 
of the spherically symmetrical polarization field of lA)rentz, 
of an anisotropic polarization field, the constants of aiiivSotrf»pv 
depending mainly on the geometrical form of the? mo!et*nh^ii 
and alsoon the density of thofliii<J. The value of our attempt 
is to be judged not only by the greatly improved agreement 
between theory and the facts of ob.servutit)n thus brotight 
about, but also by the success nchievtHl with the aid of the 
same idea in explaining other electrical and optical propertiei 
of liquids whicn have hitherto l>oen oliscure (C. V. Raman 
and K. S. Krishnan, Proc. Roy. Soc. A,cxvii. pp. 1 and 589, 
1927-28). 

Dr* Rocard thinks that some of the conclusions set forth 
in the papers by Dr. Ramanathan and by ourselves had 
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already been anticipated by Prof. L V. King. We belier© 
that this remark has no adequate foundation. As a matter 
of fact. Prof. L. V. King never pablisb«*d any detailed theory 
of light-scattering in liquids. In a brief letter in ‘Nature^ 
(May 19, 1923j he put forward a conjectural amendment 
of the Baman-Rainanatban formula for the intensity of 
scattering. This was based on certain hypotheses regarding 
the origin of the observed depolarization in liquids, which 
were certainly inadmissible, as pointed out by me shortly 
afterwards in a letter to ‘ Nature ^ (August 4, 1923) to 
which no reply by Prof. King was ever published. Prof. 
King certainly did not contemplate the existence of the simple 
relatiofr^hip between the observed depolarizations in liquid 
and vapour which fortns an essential part in the Raman- 
Ratnanuthan theory ; and to ascribe to him a formula for 
such relationship, as Dr. Rocard apparently wishes to do, 
would he quite unreasonable. 

Dr. Rocard's note in the Comptes Rendiis lor August^ 1925, 
to which he refers, did not contain any definite statement or 
proof that the polarization field within a liquid could be 
regarded as unaffecteil by the fluctuations of density, and 
indeed ho now himself disclaims such belief. The grounds 
on which we, on the other hand (in agreement with 
Ramanathan) consider such assumption to be valid, appear 
to us to be of a quantitative nature. The weight of 
experimental evidence also seems to be in our favour. 

210 Bowbazar Stret't, Calcutta. 

August 2, 1928. 


XVIII. The /Jail /effect and other Properties of the Copper^ 
Antimiuip Series <>/Alloys. By Emlys Stephens, A/.-Sc. 
(Wales)' and E. J. Evans, JJ.Sc. (Land.), University 
College of Swansea *. 

Introduction. 

rpHE study of the variation of some electrical properties 
X. of alloys, in relation to the composition, has led to the 
concla!*ion that compounds formed of any two metals furnish 
singular points on a carve showing the relation between the 
electrical property and the composition of the alloy. This 
characteristic was discovered in the curve showing the 
relation between thermoelectric powers and concentration 

• Gommaniwted by the Aathors. 
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of one metal in an alloy by Becqnerel * and others^ while 
Oaertiier f found the same resolt when examining the 
changes in the electrical conductivity and the temperature 
coefficient of electrical resistance^ in relation to composition. 

Smith t has investigated, in addition to the phenomena 
already mentioned, the variations of the Hall and Nernst 
efiects" with the composition of alloys, and has observed 
similar singular points corresponding to compounds formed 
of the two metals. 

The object of the present work is to obtain, for the purpose 
of comparison, experimental results showing the relation 
between the electrical resistivitj', temperature coefficient of 
resistance, thermoelectric power. Hall coefficient, s{>eci6c 
heat, and the composition of the copper-antimony series of 
alloys. These physical constants for a given alloy were in 
all cases determined by measurements on the same specimen. 

The electrical properties of metals and alloys depend on 
their physical state. In the present experiments the values 
of the electrical resistivity and ihermcHdectric po\\er were 
in the first place determined fur the alloys after preparation, 
and were then redetermine<l for each alloy after annealing at 
a suitable temperature. The measurements were repeatinl 
until further annealing produce<i no change in these elec¬ 
trical properties. The temperature coefficient of resistance, 
specific heat, and the Hall coefficient in most cases were 
determined in the final state only. The Hall coefficients 
of CujSb and (^UaSb were also determined immtHiiatcly after 
preparation of these alloys, 

Kamensky §, from dek»rminations of the electrical con¬ 
ductivities of the copper-antimony series of alloys, concludes 
that there are two compounds, (.’u^Sb and ru 4 Sb, while 
Baikous ||, from the equilibrium diagram, considers that the 
compounds are represented hr ('Ufiib and Cu|Sb. 

Experimental Work, 

The copper used for making the alloys was of electiolvtic 
origin, while the antimony contained *084 per cent" of 
impurities. The impurities were iron '041 per cent., lead 
•025 per cent., copper *012 per cent., sulphur '003 per cent., 
and arsenic '003 j>er cent. The alloys were chill cast in an 

♦ de C%im. ei Phy$, (4) riii p. 406 (1666). 

J Phys. Rev. xxx. p. 178 (1911). ' 

S PhiL Mag. rjj. 270 (1884). 

^ Laadolt ft Borasteln, Sri ed. p. 800. 
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iron moald in the form of plates. In considering the most 
suitable dimensions of the plates, attention was paid to the 
magnitudes of the determinations to be made. The Hall 
E.M.F* is usually a very small quantity, and us it varies 
inversely as the thickness of the plates, the latter were made 
as thin as |>ossiblo. The great brittleness of some of the 
alloys prevented the preparation of satisfactory plates less 
than 0*4 cm* thick, and in all cases the mould was heated 
before pouring the alloy. The plates were approximately 
uniform, and the mean values of their dimensions, determined 
at regular intervals along them, were taken. 

For these experiments ten plates were cast of the following 
percentage composition by weight:—(1) 80 per cent. Cu, 
20 percent. Sh; (2) 70 per cent. Cu, 30 per cent. Sb; (3) 66 
per cent. On, 34 per cent. Sb; (4) 61*3 per cent. Cii, 38*7 per 
cent. Sb; ^^5) 55 percent. Cu, 45 per cent. Sb; (6) 51*4 per 
cent, tbi, 48'6 percent. Sb; (7) 40 percent. Ca, 60 per cent. 
So, ( 8^ ;b> per cent. Cu, 70 per cent. Sb; (9) 20 per cent. Cu, 
per cent. Sb; and (10) 100 per cent, Sb. 


(1) Klectrical Ii**sis(ivities and Temperature Coeffdents 
of Resistance of the Alloys. 

The electrical resi.<tivity was determined by fixing a plate 
uf the alloy across two knife-edges, and determining the 
resistance of a known bmgth by means of the Kelvin Bridge. 
The dcrcrininations wen* made at room tem[»eniture, which 
was incaMired l»v a tberinometer placed iti contact with the 
plate. Tiie values of the resistivities iti the initial and final 
srutt*s of the a luy are given in Table I. and Graph I. 


Table L 





Besi^tiTity 


Composition 

before 

Temperature 

after 

T^perature 
of plate 

nlioy 

aniiealaij^. 

of plate 

annealing. 

by weiglit. 

in microhms 
JHT cm.* 

in ®C. 

in microbmt 
j>er cm.^ 

in ^0. 

UKt : Sb . 

400 

16*0 

— 

... 

so Sb 20 % Cu 

24-7 

175 

23*2 

14*2 

70 % Sb 30 % Cu 

18*1 

17*2 

172 

14*3 

<;o % Sb 40 % Cu 

14U 

16-8 

13*3 

14*2 

SbCu^ . 

lie 

15*2 

11*0 

13*5 

45 % Sb 53 % Cu 

24*3 

15*8 

23*3 

17*2 

SbOu, . 

77-7 

18*0 

99*1 

15*8 

34 % Sb 66 % Cu 

68*8 

14*6 

94*4 

17*6 

a) % Sb 70 % Cu 

84.0 

14*1 

001 

108 

20 % 8b 80 % Ctt 

44e 

17*1 

409 

15*5 

100 % Cu 

1*703 

16*7 

M2 


— 
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The mean temperature coefficient of resistance oTer the 
range of temperature between 0^ C. and 100® C, was deter¬ 
mined for each alloy in its final state, and these results are 
gireii in Table II. and Graph II. 

QaAPB I. 



Table II. 


of 

aUoy by weigbL 

100 % 8b . 

80 % 8b 20 % Cu ... 
00 % Sb 40 % Cu ... 

SbCy, ... 

45 % Sb 55 % Ctt 
ObOo-i 

80 % 8b 70 % Ctt 
20 % 8b 80 % On 
100 % Ctt 


MeAu temp. codSicieiit 
of rei^Uuice b^we^n 
(FC. tmd lOO^CxW, 
510 

49 ^ 

45*3 
39B 
tnn 

4^ 

IBi 
2*52 
43*6 
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(2) Thermoelectric Power of the Alloys. 

The thermoelectric properties of the alloys were examined 
with copper leads soldered to the ends of the plates. The 
copper-alloy junctions were enclosed in two jackets, hy 
means of which one junction could be kept at the tem¬ 
perature of steam and the other at the temperatnre of 


Gbaph IL 



running tap-water. The thermo-E.M.F. of the copper-alloy 
conples over this range of temperature was determined by 
means of a Tinsley vernier potentiometer. Repeated deter¬ 
minations of the thermoelectric power in micro-Tolts per 
degree centigrade when the temperature of the colder 
junction was varied over a range of several degrees agreed 
to 1 part in 500, so that the relation between E.M.F. and 
temperature was probably linear between room temperature 
and 100® C. ^ 
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1%6 ifaennoelsetrio power ^ oopper with respect to lead 
was finally determinecf, and the thermoelectric power of the 
alloys in their initial and final statra, with respect to lead, 
are given in Table III. and Graph III. 

(3) Hall Ejftct oftha Alloys. 

The same method was employed for determining the Hall 
coefficient of the alloys as that folly described in an earlier 

S aper by Miss P. Jones*, and therefore only a brief 
escription will be given in this paper. 

When a metal plate conveying an electric current is 
placed in a magnetic field, so that the lines of force are 
normal to the condocting plate and to the direction of flow 
of the electric current, a transverse galvanomagnetic 
potential difference is set op between the edges of the [date. 

It has been proved experimentally that, for a given metal, 
the Hall P.D. denoted by E is given in abs. units by the 
formula 


where H is the magnetic field in gauss, 1 is the current in 
abs. units, d is the thickness of the plate in cm., and U is 
the Hall coefficient. 

This coefficient R depends on the temperature, and, for 
some metals, on the intensity of the magnetic field as well. 

It is of importance to note that the effect ha.s different 
signs in various metals, and the convention with regard to 
sign can be readilv understood by reference to fig. 1 (p. IfiS). 

The rectangle A represents the plate, and toe circle Y, 
with the arrowheads indicating the direction of the current 
in the electromagnet, represents the magnetic field. The 
direction of the primary current is given by £ F, the position 
of the eqnipotential line before the application of the field 
by A B, and the position of this eqnipotential line when the 
field is applied by C D. If ^e eqnipotential line C D is 
rotated in the direction of the cnrrent in the electromagnet, 
the effect is said to be jpMttive, and if the eqnipotential line 
is rotated in the opposite direction, the effect is said to be 
negative. 'Hie HsLif effect in antimony and copper differ in 
ugn, antimony giving a large proluve effect and copper a 
low negative effect. 

Altiiongh the Hall effect is very large for antimony, its 
valim for tiie copper*aotiniony alloys vary in a marked 


* FliiL Hag . (7) iv. p. 1313 
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Cmnpotiiion 
oinXlof 
bj weight 

80 % 8b 20 % Ca •. 
70 % Sb 30 % On .. 
60 % Sb 40 % Ou .. 

SbCu^ .. 

45 % Sb 66 % Cu .. 

SbOa, ... 

30 % Sb 70 % Ou .. 


Tabm m. 

Tbermoeloctrie power 
with Mpeet to Pb, 
in mioroTolte 
per degree eentigntde. 
(Before annealitig.) 

24*28 

1512 

M7 

3*09 

6*98 


Tbermoetectric power 
with respect to Fbt 
in microrolte 
per degree centigrade. 
(After umealing.) 

24*25 

16*38 

8*43 

3*07 

6*30 


20 % Sb 80 % Cu ... 


9*32 

6*77 

352 


12*24 

4*66 

2*17 


The direction of the tberinoelectric force in ail the alloys is such that the 
current flows from the alloy to the lead in the cold junction. 


OniLPH 111. 
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degree with the <M>nceatration of antimony in the alloy. 
!nie low value of the effect for some of the plates requires 
the use of a very sensitive galvanometer, ana consequently 
a delicate Pascben galvanometer was used in the present 
experiments. It was mounted on a stone pillar, at a distance 
of metres from a large circular electromagnet which had 
been rotated into such a position that its effect on the 
^vanomeier was a minimum. This electromagnet excited 
By a current of 6 amperes produced a field of 8500 gauss in 


Fig. 1. 



the 1*5 cm. air-rap between the pole-pieces of circular 
section having a diameter of 9 cm. 

The alloy plate under investi^tion was rigidly fixed in a 
veitical position in the magnetic field by two brass clamps 
which also served as leads for Uie primary current. I'bese 
clamps were fixed to a wooden frame which also supported 
the secondary electrodes, connsting of spring copper con¬ 
tacts carried by bars of ebonite. These electrodes, which 
eonld be moved vertically along flie edg^ of the plate by 
means of a screw arrangement, were imnnected to the 
galvanometer by long, welh-insuiated, flexible wirra. These 
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wires were pulled taut so as to eliminate the effects of 
vibration as far as possible. 

In a determination of the Hall coefficient the secondary 
electrodes were adjusted on the equipotential line AB (fig. 1). 
Then, with the secondary circuit closed, no deflexion is 
produced in the galvanometer when the primary current is 
reversed. On applying the magnetic field and again 
reversing the primary current^ with the secondary circuit 
closed, a deflexion due to the Hall P.D. between the edges of 
the plate is produced in the galvanometer. The Hall P.D. 
was determined for several values of the magnetic field up 
to 8500 gauss, and a graph drawn showing the relation 

E 

between the P.D. and magnetic field. The value of g 

could be determined from this graph, and the Hall coefficient 
calculated from the equation: 


K = 


Ed 

H.L* 


The maximum primary current (4 amps.) passing through 
the plate could be read on a Weston ammeter with an 
accuracy of about 1 in 1200, and the minimum current 
(1 ampere) used at the antimony end of the series with an 
accuracy of about 1 in 300. The magnetic fields corre* 
sponding to various currents passing through the electro¬ 
magnet were determined by a search-coil and Grassot 
fluxmeter. The absolute value of the magnetic field when 
a current of 2 amperes pasited through the magnet was 
deteriuined by means of a delicate ImlHstic galvanometer 
and a search-coil of known mean area, and from this result 
corrections could be applied to the fields as determined by 
the fluxmeter. The magnetic field determinations are 
cottsidered to be correct within about one-half per cent. 

The Hall effect was determined at room temperature, 
the exact temperature being observed by an accurate 
thermometer suspended with its bulb in contact with the 
plate. 

The experimental results* for the Hall coefficients are 
given in Table IV. and Graph VI. 

It is, however, important to point out that in addition to 
the Hall potential difference a transverse galvanomagneUc 
temperature difference is set up between &e edges of the 


• Preliminary results on the Hal! coeffidents of some €»>ppeiHatimmiy 
alloyt in the unannealed state had already bemi oUainedl^ Mt»s Phylm 
Jones. 
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Table IY. 


CompoAilioii 
of alloy 
bjr weight 

Thteknew 
IQ cm. 

Hall 

coeffieieiit 

before 

mmaaliiig. 

Temp, of 
plate 
iQ®G. 

Hall 

eoeifieieot 

after 

anoealtog. 

Temp, of 
plate 
in 

80%Sb 20%Cu. 

. -4192 

— 

— 

-h-0676 

15-8 

TO%Ki 30%On 

. A140 

— 

— 

+-0328 

14-9 

«0%8b 40%Cu 

•4087 

— 

— 

Hh-oiae 

16-0 

ShCtt,. 

•4140 

4-1)0181 

22-9 

4-00180 

21-7 

46% 8b 65%Cu 

•4007 

4-00148 

21-2 

4-00150 

17*6 

SbOu, . 

•4166 

4-00214 

14-2 

4-00176 

14-9 

80% 8b 70%Cn 

*4020 


— 

+-000111 

181 

aO%Sb 80% On 

•4065 

— 

— 

-■00(B24 

22*8 



Graph IV 






• » to 3a VD i) -xi ei i-i 




plate. 

amail. 


This is the Ettingshausen effect and in ttsnally very 
The difference of temperatare, AT, is given i>y 


AT* 


P.H.I. 
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where H is the magnetic field in gauss, I the current in 
absolute units, d the thickness of the plate in cm., and P the 
Ettingsbausen coefiicient. 

The Hall and Ettingshausen effects are superposed, and 
unless the secondary electrodes in the Hall-eflect deter¬ 
minations are made of the same mateiial as the plate itself, 
the Ettingshausen temperature difference AT set up between 
the edges of the plate will result in a tfaermO'E.M.F., AT, 
in the secondary circuit, where 0 is the thermoelectric power 
of the electrode with respect to the plate. Therefore the 
total potential difference as measured by the galvanometer 
in the Hall-eflect determination is given by 


E=EjHL + d. AT, 

where Ey is the true Hall P.D. 

Then It, the Hall coefficient becomes 


H X I 


Generally the Ettingshausen coefficient P is very small, 
but the factor 0 also determines whether a correction to the 
Hall coefficient is necessary. The secondary electrodes in 
the present experiments were made of copper, and some 
approximate determinations of AT were made for some ot 
the plates. 

Using constantan secomlar}' electrodes soldered to the 
plate, the Ettingshausen thermo-E.M.F. was between 2 per 
cent, and 3 per cent, of the Hall I\D. With copper leads 
the Ettingshausen thermo-E.M.F. was too small to be 
observed with certainty, but computation from the values 
obtained for the deflexions due to the constantan leads show*ed 
that the Ettingshausen E.M.F. with the copper leads was 
less than *5 per cent, of the Hall P.D. This is within the 
limits of experimental error (about 1 per cent.) of deter¬ 
minations of the Hall coefficients, and consequently no 
corrections have been made for the Ettingshausen effect in 
the present experiments. 


(4) The Specific Heats and Densities of the Alloys. 

The mean specific heats of the alloys between room 
temperature and 100^ C« were determined by means of a 
Joly’s steam calorimeter. The determinations were repeated 
several times for each alloy, and agreed to witiun 1 per cent. 
The results are given in Table ¥• and Graph V« The r^ulto 
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^^btained by W. G. Davies* for the densities of the varioas 
alloys are also included in the same table and graph. 


Table V. 


ComposiUon 

Mean speeifie heat oter 


of alloy 

the range of 

Benaity. 

by weight. 

t«iti|)erature indicated. 


100 % Sb . 

■0306 08-4‘> O.-lOO* C.) 

6*62 

80 % Sb 20 % Cu ... 

•0589 >,20-8° C.-100O C.) 

702 

80 % Sb 40 % Cu ... 

0687 (23-00 C.-lOO® 0.) 

7-86 

SbCu, . 

0728 (21-6° C.-lOO® C.) 

642 

4b % 8b M % Cu ... 

•0737 (18-90 C.-IOOOC.) 

830 

SbCo, . 

■0809 (17-3® C.-lOO® C.) 

8*66 

30 % Sb 70 % Cu ... 

•0812 (23-70 C.-lOO® C.) 

8*34 

20 % 8b 80 % Cu ... 

•083.5 CIO 3® C.-100° C.) 

826 

100 % Cu ... 

tKJ-JO (19 1° C.-lOO® C.) 

8*93 


The sp^ific heete of Cu^Sb and Ou,8b have been detorminad by H, Sebtmpff t 
and P. Bchilbel J, the values obtained by the former being *0739 and *0795 
Wi^tively. 


O&APll V. 



mod C^h^loy^^ magnetic suaceptiVililies of amidgaiiis aad Oa-Mg 

t ph^, 'them, itxu p. 257 HOlO). 

X ZeUi, anorg, Ckem. Ixxtrii. p. SI (1914), 
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The Annealing of the Alloys. 

The cht!l*cast alloja were annealed at temperatures 
obtained from the eqnilibriam diagram ^iven in the Inter* 
national Critical Tables, vol. li. The annealing was 
performed in an electric furnace, in an atmosphere of coal- 
gas to prevent oxidation. The alloys were heated to their 
annealing temperatures very slowly, and kept at these 
temperatures within a few degrees for a period of about 
8 hours* Then the furnace was allowed to cool to room 
temperature before removing the alloy* The process was 
repeated several times for each alloy. The temperatures at 
which the various alloys were annealed are given below :— 

20 per cent. Cu~80 per cent. Sb 1 
30 „ „ Cu~70 „ „ SbV475®C. 

40 „ „ Ca-60 „ „ Sbj 

CujSb I 

55 per cent. Cu-45 per cent. fcJb f 425® C. 

CuaSb ( 

66 „ •, Cu-34 „ „ Sb) 

70 per cent. Cu-30 per cent. Sb I * icon 

80 „ „ Cu-20 „ „ 8hr 

The annealing of one specimen was performed with the 
furnace evacuated to 1 nun. pressure, and the same results 
were obtained as for an alloy of the same composition 
annealed in coal-gas. 

Discussion of ResultSm 

The three curves showing the variation of the electrical 
resistivity, thermoelectric j>ower, and Hall coefficient, with 
the concentration of Sb in the alloy, are similar in that they 
have singular points corresponding to both Cu^Sb and CujSfi^ 
and the sign of the gradients of the curves is the same for 
corresponding compositions. While these corves are strik-^ 
ingly similar in form, they are in marked contrast to the 
curve obtained for the variation of temperature coefficient of 
resistance with the composition of the alloy. The curve for 
the temperature coefficient of resistance has no singular 
points corresponding to CugSb and CugSb, but shows a point 
of minimum temperature coefficient corresponding to an 
all^ of composition near Co^Sb. 

1^6 temperature coefficient of resistance of the alloys of 
composition between 100 per cent* Sb and CngSb diminishes 
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with the resistivitjr; but while the resistivity between CufSb 
. and OngSb increases rapidly^ so that the resistivity of CutSb 
is nine times that of CofSb, the temperatnre coefficient of 
resistance of 0 n 3 Sb is one-ninth that of CoiSb. 

The resistivity curve is not uniform between Cu 3 Sb and 
100 per cent. Ca, but shows a maximum value corresponding 
to CosSb and a sharp break corresponding to 70 per cent. 
Co, 30 per cent. Sb. This irregularity at 70 per cen^Cu 
may be due to the hexagonal structure characteristic of 
CQ 3 Sb extending as far as 70 per cent. Cu, 30 per cent. Sb, 
which nearly corresponds to Cu 4 Sb. 

The electrical conductivity of the copper-antimony series 
of alloys has been examined by N. Knrnakoff, P, Nabereznoff, 
and W. Ivanoff ♦ over the range of temperature 10® C. to 
600®C. While a sharply-detin^ maximum m^curs on the 
isotherms of the electrical conductivity, corresj^onding to 
CugSb, no singular point is obtained corresponding to ('U 3 Sb. 
The miniinutn temperature coefficient of electrical resisUince^ 
•00014, obtained for a composition near CuiSb, agrees closely 
with the values obuiined in the present experiments but the 
values of the temperature coefficients of resistiiuce of Cu,Sb 
and Cu|Sb do not agree with the results of the present 
experiments. For the interval of temperature ^5® C. to 
100® C. the temperature coefficient of resistance of C'ujSb 
varies between the limits and mX) 112, while the 

coefficient for CujSb is *01)496, the corresponding values 
obtained in the present work Iwing *000433 and 
respectively. 

The Hall effect and thermoelectric power diminish in a 
similar manner as the composition of the alloy is changed 
from 100 per cent. Sb to Cu^Sb. There is an increase in 
both effects between Cu^Sb and CiuSb, and singular points 
are obtained in bot!i Curves III. and IV. corresponding to 
these compositions. In tbe range of composition between 
Cn 3 Sb and 100 per cent. C*u the Hall effect and thermo¬ 
electric power again diminish, until corresponding to an 
alloy of composition 28 per cent. Sb, 72 per cent. (Ju Ifae 
Hall effect is zero, and changes sign with further addition 
of copper. Although the Hall effect for antimony is about 
350 times that of copper and of opposite sign, the ratio of 
copper to antimony in an alloy giving zero Hall effect is as 
72 : 28. 

The Hall effect for pure antimony diminiabei with 
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increi^ing magnetic field, but in tbe case of the copper* 
antimonj alloys which were examined for magnetic fields 
up to 8500 gauss the Hall effect was found to be indepen¬ 
dent of the magnetic field for all tbe alloys, except the one 
of composition 80 per cent. Sb, 20 per cent. Cu. In this 
case there is possibly a slight decrease in the value of the 
Hail coefficient for high fields. 

In Oraph V., which shows tbe relations between the specific 
heat and density and percentage of antimony in the alloy, 
breaks occur corresponding to Cu^Sb and OujSb, and apart 
from the region near Cu^Sb, the specific heat would vary 
almost uniformly with the percentage of antimony in the 
alloy. The density curve also shows breaks corresponding 
to alloys of composition OuaSb and Cu^Sb. 

In the present experiments annealing produced a very 
slight decrease in the resistivity of all the alloys of com¬ 
position lietween Cu^Sh and 100 percent. Sb. In the range 
of composition OiisSb to 100 per cent. Cu the alloys do not 
solidify into a single phase and a large increase in the 
resistivity is produced by annealing. In the chilled state 
the resistivity of CuaSb was less than that of 70 per cent, Cu, 
.’,0 per cent. Sb, as determined by Kamensky 

The effect of annealing on the thermoelectric power as 
shown in Graph III, follows no definite order. The resistivity 
and thermoelectric power of Cu,Sb are both increased by 
annealing, while there is a diminution of 17 per cent, in the 
Hall coefficient. It is of interest to note that, in these 
experiments, annealing produced no appreciable variation 
in the resistivity, thermoelectric power, and Hall effect of 
OosSb. 


Summary. 

(!) The electrical resistivity, temperature coefficient of 
resistance, thermoelectric power. Hall effect, specific heat, 
and density of the copper-antimony series of alloys have 
been determined. 

(2) The alloys were chill-cast in the form of plates, and 
the electrical resistivity and thermoelectric power were 
determined in this state. The resistivity and thermoelectric 
power were redetermined after the alloys were annealed at 
suitable temperatures, and the process of annealing was 
continued until the values of these electrical properties 
showed no further variation. The temMratnre Efficient 
of resistance. Hall effect, specific beat and density were then 


• JCoc. cit 
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determined for the alloys in this final state. The Ball effects 
of GtifSb and OntSb were also determined immediately after 
preparation. 

(3) Singular points corresponding to both CufSb and 
CutSb are obtained in each of the carres showing the relation 
between electrical resistivity, thermoelectric power. Hall 
effect^ specific heat, density, and the concentration of one 
metal in the alloy. No singular point and no evidence of 
the formation of compounds corresponding to CufSb and 
CntBb are obtained from the curve connecting the tem«^ 
perature coefficient of resistance and the percentage of 
antimony in the alloy. 

(4) Annealing affected the electrical properties of the 
alloys to a degree depending upon their composition. 
Whereas the electrical properties of Ca*Sb were greatly 
modified bv annealing, these of CujSb remained practically 
unchanged. 

The anthors wish to thank Prof. C. A. Edwards, D.Sc., 
for bis kindness in providing them with the materials used 
in this investigation, and facilities for the preparation of the 
alloys. 


XIX. The Analy$i$ qf Irregular Moium$ with Applitations (0 
the Etiergy^freqnency Spectrum of Static and of Telegraph 
Signals* J3y G. \V. Kkkiuck, Sc.JJ,^ Moore School of 
Electrical Engineering^ University of Pennsylvania 

I N his well-known paper on Selective Oircnits and 
Static Interference/^ Carson f has enipbasixed that the 
energy-freqnency spectrum of static and the required width 
of frequency band furnish ultimate and inherent limitations 
to the advantages to be gained by the use of linear selective 
circntU for the elimination of interference. In his analysis, 
Carson considers a function R(s») measuring the energy of the 
interference on the frequency corri»}>onding to ts {^2^/). 
He assumes this function to be a continnons finite futiciton 
of €s which converges to aero at infinity and is everywhere 
positive .. . but does not study in detail its form for 
various types of random distorbanoes. 

It is the purpose of this fmper to consider this eoer|i^- 
frequency distribution function furtimr^ and to indicate 

* Cotnnuuucated by John K. C^uion. 
t *BeU System TecbiiieriJounua,*Aiaraid2& 
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a matfaod by which its form may in ceriaia cases be com- 
Dated. The methods considered are of general application^ 
bat the specific examples chosen are suggested by the 
researches of Appleton and Watt *. These types of pulses 
disclose an B(e») varying over n wide range directly with 
the square of the wave*length. This result is in general 
accord with the early observations of Austin and was also 
indicated by researenes of Lord Rayleigh t, in which quite 
different types of random disturbances were considered. 
A similar result is found by Wiener for still other types of 
random motionsi, and it seems probable that it will be found 
to apply to the types of disturbances important in static. 
An exception is, of course, to be found in the case of 
inductive interference from power lines and other sources 
produced by man and having specific and well-defined 
frequency characteristics. 

The frequency analysis of irregular motions has for some 
years engaged the attention of investigators §, and its exact 
solution produces many troublesome problems of rigour. 
The function which we have to consider, if experimentally 
determined, is defined over perhaps a very long but always 
finite interval of time T. The analysis of such a set of 
data, while it frequently furnishes results of engineering 
importance, represents, mathematically, an indeterminate 
problem by virtue of absence of data as to the behaviour 
of the function before the l>eginning or after the end of 
the interval of observation. Thus, any two wholly unrelated 
intervals of such data (represented in graphical form) may 
be placed end for end and a Fourier series development 
derived (in terms of the total interval thus produced) which 
will exactly reproduce the data j>6riodicaIly. The practical 
justification for consid€»riiig a frequency spectrum of such 
a disturbance lies in the fact that the energy-frequency 
distribution over any important wide band of frequencies 
proves little or no different, if the total interval of data or 
any reasonably large fraction tliereof is chosen and expanded 
into a Fourier aeries in terms of a fundamental period 

* Appleton and Watt, “On the Nature of Atmospherics,** Proc. Bov. 
Soc. A, ciiL pp. 96 and 96 (1928). 

t Rayleigh, “On the Spectoun of an Irrmlar Oisturhaiice,*’ Phil. 
Mag. op. 238-243 (1903) ; also Collected Worts, v. pp. 9^102. 

I Motion is used in this paper as a geaeial term to denote any smgle 
valued real measorahle function of a single indepeudoiit ramble (u^SIt 
time). 

$ See, for instanceArthur Schuster, *<Onliitwlexeiice 
Phil. Mag. xxxviL pp. 609-545(Jttfie 1894), and “ The Periodogrtm and 
its Optical Analogy, Proc. Roy. Soc, A, IxxxviL pp, 13S-I4K) (1906). ^ 

Phil* Map. 8.7. Vol. 7. No, 41. Jan. 1929. N 
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by its leogtb. Each of these Foarier sorios 
developments wonld connst of series of terms of variable 
am^tades and of freqnencies equal to exact multiples of 
iiie arbi^rily chosen (and in no way inherent) base 
fireqaim<^) int^ncing the total tame of observation avail¬ 
able as <Hie complete period. As the interval of observation 
now long, however, a plot of amplitudes squared against 
frequency wonld lead to a series of lin« * so closely spaiwd 
togedier as to give a welbdefined and nearly invariable 
mivelope. Since the exact position of the lines depends on 
the aroitrarily chosen fundamental period, we are inclined 
to associate more physical significance to the invariable 
envelope than to the actual lines. We choose our B(af) 
mirve so that the area under the curve is numerically 
approached by the sums of the squares of the coefficients 
of the terms of the Fourier development havinjur frequencies 
in the same interval As*. Students of probability theory 
vrili recognize this situation as exactly analogous to the 
representing of the probability of n events by a continuous 
function of n, in spite of the impossibility of the existence 
of a fractional number of events. 

While the development in terms of a Fourier series 
expansion discloses the nature of the R(«) curve, it is not 
always most convenient to arrive at R(<») by Fourier series 
methods, and such methods are not adapted* to the analysis 
of irregular motions not exf>eriniental1y observed bnt defined 
over all time by known or assumed laws. 

In this I»per we shall introduce a formula derivable from 
the researdbes of Prof. N. Wiener f. By means of this 
formula it is possible to obtain a function ^(w), such that 7 

0(v) *= I R(«»)</«».(la) 

Jo 

Moreover, when applied to a truly periodic function ad¬ 
miring a Fourier series development §, this function gives 
the sums of the squares of the amplitudes of the terms less 

tlum ^ in frequency. 

Sharp lines or truly periodic dirnrbances of finite energy 
thus appear as perpmidienlar rises in this curve. 

* For dsfiaHion Hues, ass psge 18A 

t Sm Appendix A. 

t In cases vrhwe tills iatagral erists. 

f frmula may, however,hssMlisd toduuraetoriss eamdiaiore 

gsamel dam of faaetiiias tfcaa maiefr tirase petiode la tito daseknl 
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1. Dvoelopmmt of Fundamentoi Fomudai. 

Specifically, then, let ns coosider any Enaction ys/(t)* 
defined eitW analytically or graphically orer a rery long 
(or infinite) time interval T. We will aaanme that the 
mean square value of this function over a sufficiently long 
period approaches a definite limit *, t. ^t there exists a 


Liin 


1 

T 


. 0 


Subject to these conditions, a formnla defining a function 
0(jo)^ having the relation to R(a»} noted in equation (la), 
may be shown to bef 

[to [“■/»/«+»)*]. (uj 

While Prof. Wiener’s investigations, on which the justi¬ 
fication for this equation rests, are too extended to be 
summarize i here, we will study some of the properties of 
the function ^(cs) and show by direct computation that, 
when applied to a function admitting a classical Fourier 
series development, it leads to a function related to K(cs) 
in the manner described above. However, a development 
of the form considered by Prof. Wiener may be shown to be 
applicable to much more general types of functions than 
those admitting Fourier series developments. 

The form of the graph d{m) against m (sa:27i/) for a 
function having predominantly but not entirely random 
characteristics is shown in fig. 1. 

Several things may be noted in regard to this function, 

#. e, :— 


(1) It is monatonic, u it rises oontinnonsly or, at least, 
it never decreases. 

(2) The rise between any two cs’s is proportional to the 
energy in the .spectrum of/(t) over that region. 

* Certain other cloeelj allied conditions are assumed, but will in 
most practical cases be found to enst in j^raetiee, provided we liant 
ourselvea to fuuctiona which m nowhere infinite and possesa Imt a 
finite number of finite discontinuitiea in a finite ran^ 

If we also introduce the condition of periodim^, t. s., that tbm exista 
a quantity such that for ^1 ludueaof f,/(t^l-plw/^fbour ibnetlon 
becomes nerlodio in the clamical ssim. Onr awyiia to mik 

Actions nut also to many not sattsfying this oondil]^ 

For a oompli^ diteoisimi ^ matbematMil figonri see fetaenosi 
given in Appendix A d thia pi^. 
t See Appendix A. 

N2 
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(3) WheneTer there is a in the f(t) spectram 

tiiere is a sharp rise in as shown at ei| in fig. 1. Thus 
we may define analytically the line components in a Cunotion 
not admitting a Fourier series development as that series 
of sinusoidal terms which, when subtracted from f(i)y will 
yield the same 0(jo)^ except at that set of points at which 
vertical rises in ^(cs) occur, and at these points produce a 
continuous ${m). In practice it is never possible by the use 
of a finite interval of data to differentiate conclusively 
between merely a narrow region of rapid rise and a region 
in which a vertical rise occurs. 

0{m) is computed with the aid of a second function which 
is itself of no inconsiderable interest and importance. This 
function, which we term <f>(u)^ represents tlie correlation of 
the original function yi[t) with itself under a displacement u 



and is the function inside the square brackets in equation (1), 

f. s#, 

^(M)=:LiniyJ—( f(t)ht + u)(lt. . . (2) 

Wher^(i) represents the originul function under investi¬ 
gation, K is the total observed interval, and u is a {mni* 
meter. 

In the case of graphical data, the correlation function 
<Hu) may be fairly readily computed by mechanical means. 
A typical correlation curve of a function of pre<iominantly 
but not wholly random characteristics is shown in fig. 2. 

While this correlation function ^(m) is a necessity' in 
further computations, its genera) form furnishes in itself 
considerable information of value to the investigator. Thus, 
we shall see presently that a ‘‘line” component in/{t} leads 
to a ^(u) component which is sinusoidal, and hence does not 
decrease (except periodicallj) with inoreanng u. 
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The rapidity witJh which the correlation fonciion ^(u) 
falls off with increasing u may, then, be used as a measure 
of the importance of disturbances not due to line com¬ 
ponents in the phenomenon under consideration. 

2. The CorrekUion Function 4^{u)for the Special Cass of a 
Function admitting a Fourier Series Development. 

We will now illustrate the use of the formula by applying 
it to a funetion admitting a Fourier series development. 
This will also serve to show the relation between ff>(u) and 
the sums of the souares of the coefficients in this case. 
In applying formula (1 b) we have first to evaluate the 

? aantity in brackets, which is simply the important ^(u) 
unction already mentioned on page 180 (equation 2), et seq. 

Fig. 2. 



Thus, if we have a function f(y) defined by the Fourier 
series. 


fXy) = Suh sin (2imy -f On ), 


nml 


(3) 


we have 


^(m) as Lim f 2a, sin (2-irny + d,) J 

X j^2a«sin2srm('^+M). . (4) 

S(u)ss Lim?~—f rSa,(sin2irnycosd,+co82srnysin^,)~) 

X I i|aii,(8in2irm(y+«)co8^* 

+cos 2vfn (y -f u) sin dy .(5) 
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Fartlier qm the formulae for un(a+h) end oos (a+h) 
enables ns to rednoe this to 


^(tt) 




mml 


On' 


oos2imu. 


. . ( 6 ) 


Thns, we see that in obtaining ^(«) we have already 
evalaat^ the sums of the squares of the coefficients in 
the Fourier series, each multiplied by ico8 2wnu. Phase 
differences have, moreover, been eliminated. 

An interesting feature of the ^(u) curve corresponding to 
a “ line ** spectrum is its non-decreasing character, t. e., its 
definite mean square value over an indefinitely large 
interval of u. A ^(u) decreasing rapidly toward zero 
with increasing u definitely indicates the absence of any 
imjMrtant line components in the given function. 

To verify formula (1 b) for ^(«) for this case of a Fourier 
series we nave now merely to use equation (1 &), written in 
the form 

«(») “If. . . (J) 

^ 4^0 “ 


Substituting equation (6) in (7), we have 
* cos 2imM sin tou 


^Jo 1 


u 


du 


( 8 ) 


0(m) zr - r* /§ ^"*1 («»■*■ 2ww)m -f sin (a»—2wn)»} 

wjo Vi 2a 

It is well known that * 


Hence 

StstH 

#(.,)» iXa.*, 

fsl 

where 


n< |^<n+l. 


( 11 ) 


Dius it will be observed that in the ease of a Fourier 
series the quantity measures the sums of the squarM 
of the amplitudes of the frequency components op to the 

frequency—. 

* tor instaaes, Wilson’s * Advanced Caleulm,' f. 866. 
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A typical plot of B{ta) for a function which admitB of a 
Fourier series development is shown in fig. 3. 

It will be noted that in this case we have a function 
wdicb increases in a definite sequence of jnnips at intervals 
of 2ir. Fnrtbermore, the asymptote of this carve is, from 

Fig. 3. 



the well-known property of Fourier series development, 
equal to the mean square value of the fnnction as defined by 

Lira \ [/(0]*dt. 

More generally, however, the asymptote of the ^(a>) graph 
may l)e shown in all cates to be equal to this mean square 
value without regard to the nature of the^(ft») “spectrum 

Fig. 4. 



* . —. . —.. . . . . O) 

Functions which do not admit of expansion into an infinite 
series of trigonometric terms may, however, still admit of a 
similar representation by means of a ^(w). The 6(m) will, 
however, in this case rise gradually (except, perhaps, when 
line components are present), as shown in fig. 4. This 

• Norbert Wiener, “ On the Reinesentatton of Fhnefimu bv Trigono¬ 
metrical lut^ink," Matk. ZeUttk^, Bd. xxiv. Heft 8, F!P. 31^ 
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sort of a 0(m) is produced hj random phenomena without 
periodieities* 

3. Anatom cf Motiane defined by ProbcdnlUy 
Considerations* 

In the preceding sections we have <)escribed a method of 
analysing irregular motions defined over a finite interval by 
means of a graph or other set of data* We will now give a 
simple example to show how the same formulas may l>e 
employed to characterize irregular motion, analytically 
defined by probability conditions over an infinite time. 
We will give a few analytical examples utilizing a priori 
probabilities. The examples chosen involve bypoiliehes 
which suggest themselves for a preliminary' study of such 
phenomena as telegraph sj)ectrtt and static. 

In all such cases we have somewhat different considers* 
tions in the computation of ^(u) than in the cases previously 
considered where the curve ;^t) was definitely iletined for a 
given value of (t ). In this case we compute the value of u ) 
by considering the }>rotHxhiliiy^ for a given typical value ot r. 
tliat the value of f{t) is in a certain range between A and 
A-f rfA and the value ofjfit-fu) is at the same time between 
B and B-f rfB, This gives us the compound prohahilit v ilmi 
^(ti)=sAB, and by integration we shall have for the actual 
value of ^(m) 

ABP(A)P{l})rf.\c/B, . il2) 

jB=t» 

where A value of/{t), 

B = value of /\t-tn), 

P(A) dfAssprobabilitv of value of A }>etween A and 

A + ^fA,' 

P(B) = probability of value of B between B and 

B + dB. 

4. Analysis of a certain simple Serpience of Pulses eloseiy 
related to Teleyrapk Siynals. 

We are now in a position to illustrate the application of 
the methoiis outlined above to a study of such phenomena 
as telegraph signals. Speaking strictly, of course, a 
telegraph message is not a random disturbance at all, but is 
exactlj determined by the code, the speed, and the inesaage. 
from this point of view, the energy pulses corresponding to 
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a message of finite length could be expanded into a Fourier 
series with a fundamental interval equal to the length of the 
message. Such an analysis wonld^ however^ be laborious 
and would only give us a typical result as the length of the 
message approached infinity. We would not expect, how<- 
ever, long messages to differ greatly in frequency-energy 
distribution. In the limit this distribution would be deter¬ 
mined by the code, the speed, and the relative probability 
of various letter and ’ u ord combinations in the language 
employed. Evidently a detailed study from this point of 
view would be laliorious indeed. In actual practice, more¬ 
over, when hand sending is employed, dots, dashes, and 
spates are far from exacth" equal. Investigators of this 
subject have gone to the other extreme of simplification in 
analysing a telegraph signal by considering a sequence of 
equally spaced dots *. Such an analysis introduces spurious 
lifie^ characteristic of the assumed dot frequency, but not at 
all fundamental to the actual phenomena. Thus telegraph 



codes employ dots, dashes, and spaces ; moreover, distinction 
is in some cases made between the length of dashes and 
spact»s. In automatic systems reversals of polarity are also 
employe^!. Under these conditions an assumption of a 
ruiidom fall of dots and dashes not necessarily of equal 
length would seem to approximate more closely to actual 
conditions. 

We will first seek the periodogram analysis of such a 
function which shifts from -fl to —1 alternately at each 
of an infinite series of events occurring at random with an 
average frequency of occurrence of a events per unit time 
(see fig. 5). 

To liegin with we will require the probability that exactly 
n events ha%^e occurred during the interval of time i from 
the instant at wdiich the arbitrary origin of time is taken; 
let the probability that exactly n events have happened be 
gn{t) and the average^frequency of occurrence be a. 

^ Peters, L. J., Behaviour of Badio Keccaviiig Systems to ^gnals 
and to laterferenees,** Joum. A.LE.E., Aug. 189^ pp. 707-710. 
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m 

Tboa 

I during lime j | during tba time / J f«>«n < toj 

I* 6., ^5^o(0 ^ (1 —!• ^ ^<5^0$ • (13) 

or 5^o(0.(1^) 

Likewise^ for n#0. 


' Frobftbili^ tbet n 
•witftbftte oocnimd 
during the time 


Prohebiiitjr that 
n — 1 evenU hate 


time / 


r Probability that one | 
s erent oeeur 
I the time dt 


j 


f Probability that nl f Probability that no | 
4- j eTentahaTeoocurred y X i erente oeeur during V 
I during the time ( J I the time tU ) 


or ^^^ + atir,(<)=a^r,-i(<),. 


and 


y»(0= 


aV”€^ 


(15) 

(16) 

(17) 


This result may be readily checked by substitution in the 
equation. 

We thus have obtained in a simple manner a formula fur 
the probability that exactly n events hare occurred in a 
time { if the average frequency of occurrence is a. 

Students of probability theory will recognize this equation 
as the Poisson Exponential Binomial limit widely employed 
by Bell System Engineers in probability cuiiipntations 

We will now utilize this result to obtain the curres|K>nding 
correlation coefficient ^(u) for our random pulses. 

We note that if an even nuinlier of pulses have taken 
place the correlation is +1 ; if an odd number take place 
it is -1. 

We shall have, then, equal to the sums of the prob¬ 
abilities that exactly zero 2, 4, 6, etc., pulses have taken 
place minus the probabilities that exactly 1, 3, 5, 7, etc., 
pulses have taken place, this gives for ^(u) t 


* See in Mitteular, Fry, T. C., 'FmbaUlity and iu Eagineeriar 
(Ties’ (Vaa NMtraad, 10%). 

f Equi^km ( 12 ) for ^a) ia tiiis ease ledneee merely to a ntmiaatimi, 
as A and B may assaau only iat^inl values. s 
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a*u* 
21 *“ 


+ 


a*ii* 
4! * 


+ ... 


or 1 

\ 

i. ^(t«)=€"*“. 
Noting that 



a*u* 

31* 


iT'' 2! “3! ■*■"7 


(18) 

(19) 


2 t'* 

’v 0 

we maj write 


sin &>u 
u 


2 1 ’"”*' r«=« 

^ I ‘^“J da^{u) cos ®tt. 


2 I’** I * 

^(ai)ss I 4/a»l €*^cos«ii£/u 



( 20 ) 


A plot of 0(m) and its derivative with respect to at, R(e>) 
is shown in fig. 6. From the d(w) curve (and equation 20) 
it will be noted that if the average duration of a pulse is 

- ; half the energy is included by frequency components of 


frequency less than 90 per cent, of the energy within a 
frequency 7 ^ etc. It will be noted, however, that residual 

TT 

energy decreases but slowly with further increase in 
frequency. 

By noting that 

tan*'*m=tan“^ 

2 m 


and that ta^ for small values of we may write 

w. 2 /TT . c»\ 4a 

Lim I ^ —tair'~ )-♦— • • . . (21) 

as^sD w \2 ^a/ im ^ ^ 

This is a very good approximation indeed when — <0*01 

wss 

so that in this case 
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In other words, aboot 0*01 of the energy doe to snch a 
random set of pulses has a frequency greater than 130 times 
tile average nnmber of poise reversals per second. 

The shape of the B(o») plot (the derivative of ^(a>) with 
respect to e») is not onlike that of a probability curve. It is 
of interest to note that the low frequency components receive 
the most energy for a given Aot, i. e., given numerical width 
of frequency band. The situation is not the same, however, 

Ati 

if the percentage width — is considered. The energy in 


Fig. 6. 



such a band (not plotted) is proportional to Tliis 

function is a maxiinnm when a>=2a. 


5. The Frequency Spectrum of Static, 

Let us now consider the energy-frequency spectrum of 
static. Investigators of static disturbances * have disclosed 
that snch disturbances have many of the properties of ran¬ 
domness which we have postulated in the previous section. 
Several points of departure roust be considered, however, 
although they will prove not to be essential. 


* Appleton and Watt, h>e. dL 
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It has been pointed out bj Eckersley* that radio fre^ 
quency energy introduced by smooth pulses of the obseryed 
durations is insufficient to account for the magnitude of static 
disturbances. This analysis will afford us an opportunity to 
re-examine this subject from a somewhat more general point 
of view closely related to the work of Carson; the conclusions 
are in essential accord with Eckersley’s, but (owing to the 
abruptness of the pulses considered) they indicate a radio- 
frequency energy at the higher wave-lengths well on the 
border line of modern workinjr energies. The assumptions 
of randomness employed should, however, apply equally well 
to the ripples of the static pulses. We will now consider 
how static pulses and the ripples thereon depart from the 
assumptions made in the previous section. It will be noted 
that:— 

(a) Whereas we have assumed our pulses all of the same 
unit amplitude, the amplitude of static pulses varies 
widely and couhl bettor be assumed to follow a 
normal Gaussian probability distribution. 

(h) We have assumed our pulses to follow continuously 
one after the other. 

(r) We have assumed our pulses to he alternately of 
opposite siuMi. Neither assumption b nor c bolds 
without modification for static. 

The assumption of a square wave-form was suggested 
by Appleton and Watt originally. It would also 
be of interest, however, to consider an exponential 
form. 

Assumption (a) is quite unessential, for we may now 
generali^.e the ai>ove problem by letting the probable ampli¬ 
tudes of the individual pulses vary according to a normal 
probability function, i .t., 

\/7r 

(letting for simplicity, t,e., measuring the departure 4 ? 
in mean deviations). We will consider the series of causes 
producing the amplitude variation as independent of those 

♦ £ckeniley,T. L., **The Energy of Atmospberics,*' ^London Elec* 
^cian,* p. 160 (Aug. 8,1924). The greater amount of radio-frequency 
energy predicted from our aualyflls Is due no doubt to the abrupt riae 
assomea for our square and exponmitial pulaee. Ike form aeaumed by 
Mr. Bckeraley rises gradually. 
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prodoetDg daratioas. Than equation (18) for ^u) generaliaes 
term for term to:— 

-i . (23) 

• 0 Jo ^ * -J 

In other words the harmonic analysis of a series of pulses 
such as those considered is independent of the law of chance 
variation of their magnitndes. 

In the analysis just completed, we let chance enter into 
the determination of the magnitudes of our pulses, but let 
them be alternately positive and negative. If we 
et chance enter into the choice of algebraic sign, either 
sign being equally likely for each pulse, this will dismiss (c), 
W© shall have 


.00=i 


(2n + l) 


T-( dxA 

• a/o *^0 ✓ 


or ^(m) SB «-• 


(24) 


i .the effect of allowing a random choice of si<>n h to halve 
the fretjoency scale of the previous analysis, which seems 
reasonable from a priori coa>ideration. 

We may now proceed to a consideration of a general seriM 
of pnlses falling indtvidoally and collectively at random, 
and with an average frequency of a iter second. We have 
dwnonstrated that the conclusions thus derived are indo> 
pendent of the normal law chosen to represent the probable 
diidribntioD of the amplitndos. We shall need the following 
aimple and very interesting lemma. 
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Lemma. 

In a series of random indeperuleni pulses, equally likely to 
he posiiine or negative*^ the correlation between different 
pulses is zero. (This property is independent of whether 
the poises do or do not overlap.) 

Let/(Ax, t)d\i be the probability that a certain pulse has 
a value of Ai (betwet^n Ai and Ai-f-dAi, of course) at a 
given instant t. Now, sineo any pulse is equally likely to 
be positive or negative,/i(Ai<)=/i(—Ax, t) for all values 
of <) is an even function of A,. Hence, Aj/(Ap ti) 

is an odd function <»f Ai for all values of ti. Likewise for 
any other pulse Aj/JA^, is an odd function of A, for all 
values of 

Now (from equation (12)) the correlation for the displace¬ 
ment interval (i/), 

d»(tt)=: Lim^l 1 i t/A,l rfAs(A,A2y,(A„ <) 

xy*(A„ <+«)| 

j-*x* 

xyis (Aj, t + m)</Aj^ . (25) 

Since Ai/j( A|,/|)^/A| and Ag^/jCAj, t Hh w)^/A 3 are both 
functions, their integrals between -f» and — x> vanish, 
hence 

An important consideration, entering into the frequency 
characterization of static as a random sequence of pulses, is 
to be sure that no fal.se basic pericMlieities are introduced by 
the choice of u definite constant duration of pulse or any but 
a random law of occurrence. 

In the preceding discussion we have seen, then, how the 
frequency spectrum of a continuous sequence of pulses, 
initiated at random instants and of an amplitude following 
any normal probability law, may be determined. The fre¬ 
quency spectrum is continuous, and the value of is 

indeed given by the surprisingly simple formula 

.( 26 ) 

s This theoftm b not true unlets tUs eeadilion b fulfilled. 
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' where a»the ayerage freqnenejof occurrence of the random 
pnlaes* 

This formula, with the jjeneraliaation permitted by the 
above discussion, is nearly, if not quite, adequate to charac¬ 
terize the frequency distribution of stotic* In the closing 
pages of this paper, however, we will consider the analysis 
for the spectrum of a series of pulses of an ezponential ware 
form falling at random with an average frequency of occur¬ 
rence of n per second. We will show that the conclusions 
obtained from a consideration of the square pulse wave-forms 
are not essentially altered. We may also show by a similar 
attack that the conclusions are essentially the same for u 
series of square pulses spaced far apart and of variable 
duration. 


6* Analysis of Ejtpomniial Pulses. 

In carrying out this anah'sis we will first compute the 
value of the correlation function ^(m) for a rnmlom se<|uence 
of pulses having the form/(0==^“^^ for a given value of >3: 
this wre denote by 4^$(u}. We will th*»n compute a mean 
(f>(u) by letting ,8 vary according to a normal probability law 
round a mean value. 

We have 

fiTT* 

?»«(«)= + . . (2T; 

From (|>. 187) we note that a «^(m) of this form will give 
us a 


R*(») 


1 « 
w /j® -e w* 


We will now assume a normal prol>ahiIitr variation of ihc 
yS’s aronnd a mean Then the probability of a /9 between 
and fi+dfi ; 

P0S)=-“*_ 

VIT 


Expanding (Rs{a>) into a series form, ami raakin;; one 
or two obvious changes of variable and transfonnations, we 
have 

-1 

’Tw* /9* 


we** 


[ 


, j8* R* 



• (*») 
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Now varying the /8’s and noting 

= \ R^(»)P(/3)d/3, 

mean'^’^srO 

[rm] = 

L J m6«n war L ’o V*^ 

“ l'»5 L ‘ ~ ^ Ai’ a®’) 


19a 


+ ... 


higlier powers of 


Now ill the case of our radio static we have for order of 
magnitudes;— 

n = 1 to 100, 
ySB=10* sec.'*, 

2ir 27r(;$xl0«) 

a> = ,j, =-.-(metres, seconds). 


1 «X* 

X j^l + ... + terms of higher order in iO*)]’ 

Tt thus appears that, for static frequencies of the order of 
magnitude assumed, the energy distribution of static varies 
nearly as the square of the wave-length *. 

The same conclusion follows with but slight modification 
in analysis for the previous a.ssumption of square waves with 
a random frequency of occurrence, provided we let the 
average frequency of reversal approach the reciprocal of 
the average lengths of duration obser%'ed. The foregoing 
considerations lead us strongly to suspect that this property 
probably holds a considerable range of frequencies for most 
forms of impulsive physical discharges. 

• Provided (X< 100,000 metres) and for a given width of inqaeiicy 
ben d A« (not a given AX). In terms of X alone, since 

«... 1 

®A(X) - i;(j,r)(3xl0*)* 

PItil, jUofft S. 7» Vol. 7. No. 41, Jan, 1929. 
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7. Summary and Conelmione, 

From the above analysis we see that the ent rgy contained 
within a frequency band of given width due to a static pro¬ 
duced by a ramloin sequence of pulses of the forms investi¬ 
gated would vary directly with the s(|iiare of the wave-length. 

This result is in accord with Austin’s early conclusions in 
the investigation of static on long waves*, where he found 
the fields {proj>ortionuI to the square roots of the energies) 
to vary roughly as the first power of the wave-length. The 
possibility of explaining the observed re>uhs from this jioint 
of view was qualitatively suggested hy Pickard in a dis¬ 
cussion of the paper f. 

From equation (31) we may investigate quantitatively the 
fraction of the energy diu* to the sequf*nce of pulses in a 
given frequency hand For sifiiplicitv we will confine 

ourselves to the exfKinential pulse case. The conclusions in 
all cases are e-isentially tlie same. 

Note in this case 

1 i' T 

Total Power= <?(x ) =. Liiii i T/\/ yjt 






_ n / I \ _ 1 

— — gt 

^iwj _ 1 

^ [^TTv^X * 


Using the magnitude sec.~*, this gives os soine- 

thiiig of the order of lO"** as the total received r/iero// of a 
static pulse of duration of the order of lO""® second in a fre¬ 
quency width of 5000 cycles on 10,fXMj iin^tres; at 1000 metres 
this fraction (varying with the S4{i3are of the wave-length) 
has dimitiisheil to 1U“* and at 100 metres to 10“"*. Jt will be 


noted that, when the average duration of the pulse is long 
compared with the natural period of tin* signals in the given 
frequency band, halving the average duration of the pulses 
doubles the energy in the band, provided the root mean si]uare 
value of the static remains constant, for this means the 


number of pulses must increase in direct proportion. 

From the above analysis it appears that the energy doe 
to gross outline of poises of the order of 10""* second in 


e Aosfiii, L, W,, ^ The Edadoa between Atmospbenc Ifistarbanees 
and Wave*i>eagtb ia Kadio Iteceptioii,'* Proc. 1. li. £. is, pp, 
(Febmaiy 1^1), 

X Piek]^, G. W., lltscQaidcm'on Aosdii^s paper (loc. at*), Proc. L E. E. 
p. 36 <1921), 
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ilaration and square or sharply rising exponential form, can 
produce appreciable fields (proportional to the square roots 
of the energies) on the longer wave-lengths employed in 
practice, but tliat on the shorter waves pulses or ripples of 
smaller energy content but shorter duration will be increas¬ 
ingly important. Thus, as indicated by the square-wave 

investigation, a series of pulses of ^ the energy content but 

n times the rate of reversal will produce the same high 
frequency energy. (See equation 22.) 

It will be noted that the methods employed in this paper 
are not confined in their application to the examples given 
(which are merely illustrations of the methods), but are 
useful in the harmonic analysis of many other types of 
irregular motions, such as voice waves, or noise. 


Appendix A. 

Tiie final formula for 6{<o) which we employ in our 
coiiiptiUitions is as follows :— 


(If.) 

(repeated) 


In this formuiu it will !)e recalled that/(y) is the function 
under analvsis and K is the length of the interval. This 
fonmila for ^(cd), which we employ, appears in somewhat 
generalized and modified fi>rm in Wiener^s paper *, (See 
p. 121 ; Equation (47 ).j 

Wiener obtains a function Ti(J; ?/), which is, for the 
special case of well-behaved functions t? exactly equal to 
twice our fniiction ^(w). 

Rt /; n) is given in his notation by the equation J 


o r* rq 

H( /• n) = ~ I 4 - lim 




(Al) 


♦ Xorbert Wiener, “The Quadratic Variation of a Ftmetiou and its 
Fourier Ct^efficients,” M, I. T. Bulletin, Dept. Math, Ser. 2, No. 76, 
March 1924. 

t Norbert Wiener, *'On the Representation of Functions by Trigono¬ 
metrical lotegraW* ZeiUehiift^ Bd. 24, Heft 8, pp, 575-616; also 
M. I. T. Bulletin, Dept. Math. Ser. 2, No. 1<^. 

I Norbert Wiener, The Harmonic Analysis of irregular Motion,’’ 
Journal of Math, and Physics, v. Noe. 2 and 3, Febru^ and March 
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In order to throw equation (A 1) into the form we ahatl 
variab?**'^**^* 8«v®ral substitutions and changes of 

Wiener establishes, on p. 119 (Equation (44)), that 

»»»if , ... (A2) 

exists, we have (p. 119 (1)) 

ij[ cos2wudR(/; «) = hm J y(<+»)yr<~®») dt. 

riSiSlfi^ and‘eq'uatin 

o^eqilTA iww"'® ^ right-hLi mLber 

^^quation (A 1) lener s equation (44), p. 119 (12)), wt* 

1 r* . 
irl-^h» J-* dt 

. . (A4) 

Substituting equation (A 4) in equation (A 1) gives 

R(.; „). ? •'« {^ . ;)<- -)I, 

• • • CAS) 

Letting t- 2 = p, and then altering variables of inte- 
pation bj letting «=„ and a=® inequation (A 5), give* 

in the notation we have adopted, ’ ^ 

R(/’;«) = ? 

^Jo u ^ ^ 

+ . (A 6) 

-A-j 

If, now, y is the distance from the left-hand end of oiir 

JIfinLi ■ ''’ 1 *^* f,®*?"* T**“® fof which our function is 
defined) and K the length of our interval, we have, in our 
notation, * 

J,* V(yMy+tt)rfy. 

• . . (A 7) 
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XX. B^ruUium Spectrum in the Region X 3367-1964. By 

S. N. Bose, Professor of Physics^ Dacca University^ and 

S. K. Mukheiueb, Assistant Lecturer in Physics^ Dacca 

University 

[Plates n. & mo 

beryllium spectrum is remarkable owing to the small 
X numl>er of lines that have been observed in the visible 
and the ultra-violet. I'he earlier measurements are somewhat 
conflicting. lOxner and Uaschek could not find some of the 
lines observed by Howland and Tatnall f* Glaser J investi- 
gatf^d the spectrum by sparking between the metal tips, but 
he also <^ould not corroborate the earlier observations. 

Recently Millikan and Bowen § subjected the spectrum to 
H thorough analysis by their method of hot spark, and 
extended it up to 1943 A.U. They classified some of the 
important lines, and gave the term values both of Bell and 
Be I. 

It was with a view to study the spectrum thoroughly, 
under different conditions of excitation, that the present 
work was undertaken. 

The instrument that w’e have used almost exclusively for 
the work is f^iIger^s Quartz Spectrograph, type E 1. In the 
near ultra-violet between the regions 2400-1850 it is almost 
an itleal instrument for spectrum analysis, combining a high 
dispersion witli a high light-value. TVe have extended our 
observations to the visible region ; but here, because of the 
low dispersion, the measurements were not more accurate 
tlnin bv *1 A.U., though we could very easilv identify the 
lines and thus verify the observations of the previous 
workers. 

Most of the observations were made on the arc spectrum, 
and ohtained by feeding the nitrate or the metal in a carbon 
are. We have used both ordinary and Hilger’s extra pure 
carhtm rods, and the presence of traces of iron has been an 
advantage in furnishing suitable standard lines in the dif¬ 
ferent regions. In the extreme ultra-violet we have used 
copper arc and spark as comparison spectra, and in some cases 
the silicon lines almost always present in carbon spectra were 
helpful in making accurate measurements. 

The plates used were Ilford Empress and Ordinary up to 
2175. In the extreme ultra-violet we tried sensitization with 

* Communicated by the Authors. 

t Kayser, Htmdhueh d. Spectra, voi. v. 

t Olaaer, Ann, d, Phys, (4) Ixviii. pp. 73-88 (1922). 

$ MlUikan and Bowen, Pbys. Hev., Aug. 19^ 
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machine oil, bnt the lines were a little broad. As our aim 
was to resolve very narrow doublets, we could only get the 
best results by using Schumann plates as supplied by Hilger. 

The materials used were, at first, certain old samples 
of beryllium nitrate and metal from MerckX which were 
found to contain lead, aluniiiitum, and silver as impurities. 
Later, owing to the kindness of Professor Mark, of Badische 
Anilin Fabrik, we were enabled to get a different sample of 
the metal. But this was found to conbtin traces of rare 
earths, notably scandium and yttrium. Jiy a comparison of 
the different samples the lines due to contamination were 
eliminated, and we give oiir results tabulated below (vide 
Table I.). 

As may be seen, we could go almost to the same limit as 
Millikan and Bowen by their hot-spark method, and, inci- 
dentally, we have discovered that the following liiK‘s. 

2175, 2126, 2056, and 2033, given as singlets by Millikan 
and Bowen,are clearly doublets of approxiioate wave-number 
difference 2 * 6 . Most probably theso are tri|dets due to the 
triplet P-teniis, and our spectrograph could only separate 
Pi from P 0 + P 3 . The wave-iininber difference thus 
measured is the distance of Pj from the centre of gravity of 
Pj- and Pj-lines, and as such has a slightly higher value. 
The lines 1998 and 1964 just appeared as doublets, but 
owing to their hazy character the ineasuremenis of the doublet 
separation were not possible. We could verify thf» earlier 
measurements of Rowland and Tatnall as well ii> the line of 
Glaser, viz. X4672*9. Incidentally, we have disco\e]ed a 
few new lines whose wave-lengths are given in Table I. The 
line 3019 appeared as a doublet, the iine 2986 as a triplet, 
and the lines 3110 and 2738 as singlets. 

We have made some observations by feeding a fair amount 
of metal or the salt in the arc, and we could oliserve that the 
lines 3321, 2651, 2494, and 2175 with their cotnpunents 
were reversed in some cases, thus t^howing that th<* ;»-level is 
probably the common origin of the lines as classifie<i by 
Millikan and Bowen. In rare occasions, however, the line 
3131, usually attributed to Bell, could be reversed. The 
line 2348 (1 S-2 P) is always reversed in the arc. 

We have tried the spark spectra in air, where, owing to 
rapid oxidation, we could make very little progress. We 
have also tried sparking between the tips of the metal, 
enclosed in a partially evacuated vessel with quartz window; 
md even then we could not go beyond 2175. In this way, 
however, we have got an interMting band spectrum, which 
we to be due to beryllium and which eonsisfs of bands 

degraded to the red. The fine structures of the band have 
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not yet been measured, and we give in Table II. the measure¬ 
ments of the edges. 

There does not seem to be any line of Be between 4700 up 
to the extreme red. We are now continuing the work in 
the itttVa>red, and hope to bo able to corroborate the solitary 
work of Theo Volk * in the region. 

The following table gives the wave-lengths (in I. a, vac.) 
of the lines between \33b7—19ti4, with the frequency differ¬ 
ence between the components, and also the lines (in I. a) of 
Bov\lund and Tatnalb together with the few lines marked* 
observed by us as new :— 

Table I. 



TatualL 

l.a. 

littwfii iL 

Millikan. 

1. o, vac. 



•kHji ‘Os 9 

— 

- 

•anu'ui 


— 

— 



— 



— 


-- 




- 




- 


mi-'O 057 


— 


281t8*242 

— 

— 


— 

— 


i*;kir 4o , 

M i 


*25 »i 5U 

2*50 

*17*> 7:* i 

2175 / 

- 

2175 72 

264 

2126 ;it) 1 
2126*42 J 


2126\)7 

2-66 

2U:»6 6:» 1 
2056*77 J 


2o:*67i 

2*60 

2033 23 1 
20;J3'34 i 


a)3343 

2t46 

1098(11) 


190S 19 







Tli« iities marked (a) appear in pUtes. but tbeir meaeuremanU are omatie- 
factory owtttg to tiie abeeuce of ttandards in this region. 

In the accompanying plates (Pis. II. and III.) i. and m* 
are contact-prints from Schumann plates; o. and iv. (a) 
are microphotograpbio enlargements for showing the fine 
structure ; iv., contact-print from ordinary plate ; v. and 
VI. are slightly enlarged prints to show the new lines. 

The following table gives the wave-lengths (in I. a) of the 

* Dissert TtUdiigea, 1924 (Uretd^ bsi Teubaer). 17 pp. 
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edges of the band ; those marked (a) are fully developed 
with their fine structures :— 

Table II. 


1. 

.. 2474-2 

6. 

.. 2‘286*S 

2 {a's .... 

.. 2446 0 

T.. 

.. 2260*8 

3(a) .... 

.. 24192 

8. 

.. 22;S8*3 

4 (a) .... 

.. 23251 

9. 

. 22217 

5(a) .... 

.. 22H9-4 

lUia) .... 

.. 2189-0 


XXI. Frequency I’ariatioHif of the Triode Oscillator. A 
Reply to Mr. D. F. Martyn. B.Sc,^ AJLC.Siu By 
Lt.^^ol. K. E. Edgeworth, D.S.O,, MX\, A.MJ.EJC.^ 

I N the April numl>er of the Philosophical Magazine there 
appeared a note of mine uinler the above title, in which 
I comment on a paper by Mr. I). F. Marryn (Phil. Mag.. 
Nov. 1927), ahso with the satin* title. In my note I direct 
attention to a paper which I r^ad before the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers (W ireless Seeiion} on the daniiary, 

1926, and I remark: So fur as they cover the ^ame ground, 
the experimental results a|i|»ear t** be in agreement, and the 
explanations <»ffered are sobslaniially the >aine. The main 
cause <»f frecjuency variations is associatc<I with damping of 
one sort or another in the grid circuit, ancl. otlcM* things 
being equal, tb© magnitude of the Ire4|uein‘y variation is 
proportional to the ainount of damping. 'I’hi^ tyj e of 
frequency variation is referred to in iny paper as a frequency 
variation of the fir.st type.^' 

In a further paper on the same subject (Phil. Mag., duly 
192t<) Martyii rejects my statement, and it is nt*cessary 
therefore that I should prove my wonls. 

If a reference is made to my paper it will he fonnd that 
seven different classes of circuit are dealt with 

(i.) Tuned grid and tuned anotle with normal coupling, 
(ii.) Tuned grid and tuned anode with reversed coupling, 
(iii.) Tuned grid and tuned anode with resistatici* coupling, 
(iv.) Tuned gritl and untuncMl anode with normal coupling, 
(v.) Untuned grid and tuned ano<ie with normal coupling, 
(vi.) Tuned grid and untuned anode with reversed coupling, 
(vii.) Untuned grid and tuned anode with reveraedeoupiing. 

No general solution is offered to cover all these different 
classes of circuit, but each class is dwlt with separately, 

♦ Cofntnunicaied by the Author. 
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Formulae for frequency variations of the first type applicable 
to circuits of classes (i.) and (ii.) are given in equations (7), 
(8), (18), and (19) of my paper, attention being paid in each 
case to the appropriate sign. 

The frequency variation of the first type is absent from 
resistance coupled circuits—Class (iii.)* 

A formula for the frequency variation of the first type 
applicable to circuits of class (iv ) is given in equation ( 20 ). 

A formula for the frequency variation of the first type 
xipplicable to circuits of class (v.) is given near the end of 
rny reply to the discussion. 

Formulfie for the remaining two classes of circuit are not 
given, but can easily be obtained by the methods indicated 
in the paper. 

Martyn tries to apply equation ( 8 ) to explain his experi- 
nu'iital results, xvhereas this equation is obtained on the 
assumption that LiCi = and is clearly applicable to 

circuits of classes (i.) and (ii.) only. 

The circuit used by Martyn in his experiments is a circuit 
w itij an untuned grid coil, and it belongs therefore to class (v). 
The equation given in my reply to the discussion is : 


/ 


27r V 




1 + 


cv )“”2L. r 


(A) 


Whi-re HiC}-* G : as explained in the note 

iiii!ni«diutely totlowinji cijuatioii (It*). 

If R 4 (the resi'taiice o. the jiriiJ coil) is nefjlec'ted the 
eijuation reduces to 




’ I 


1 + 


1 /i. 

2aV '-('.gJ' -l.g J* 


IB) 


The equation is derived on the assumption that the variation 
is small compared with the natural frequency 1 / VIjiGj. 

Martyn’s equation ( 8 ) is 

The equation is obtained on the assumption that the 
resistance of the anode coil is negligible. 

The equations cover common ground wlieu both assump¬ 
tions are ttdmissible. 

Applying the second assumption to equation (B) —^thatis 
to say, putting R, = 0,— 


/ = 



1 — 


iAc;ur 


(D) 


Applying Rie first assumption to eqnation (C)*—tiiat 
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is to say, assnming that M*) is small compared 

with — 


P 


.J . 

%/LxCi i 2L^ih 


(E) 


Observing tliat a » 1—M^/LiLj ; p ^ 2^^/; A = 1/X*j; 
G = I/Atj, it is clear that equation (D) is identical with 
equation (E)* 

The identity of these two equations provides a formal proof 
that the frequency variation investigated by Martyn is the 
same as the frequency variation of the first *ype discussed 
in iny paper, and justifies the statement in my previous note 
whicii is quoted at the head of this paper. 

Most of the points discussed in Martyn^s first paper— 
the significance of the quantity i*iX* 3 (L|L 2 '^ M’)/LiCi or 
Lj<r/(AGCi), the conditions of minimum variation, and so 
on—can l>e derived from any of the above equations with 
equal facility. 

The following quotations are also significant :—Martyn, 
‘‘The most important cause of frequency variations is found 
to be the flow of grid current ” ; Etigevvorth, *‘The datuping 
in the grid circuit is of fundamental importance, since it 
determines the whole scale on which the fre<|uency variations 
occur.^^ 

I shonhl now like to offer some comments on the latter 
part of Martyn\s second paper, in which he dc^M^rihes in some 
detail his efforts to reduce the frequency variations to a 
minimuiiK He claims that the frequency remained con>tant 
to one part in 100,000, even when the filament current was 
deliberately varied^ . . . (MartynV italics). 1 \vi>h to state 
that fesuits of precisely the same order were demonstrated 
to me by the engineers of the Marconi (\>mpany early in 
1925. I believe that a u^hl leak of 2 or 3 megohms was 
used in conjunction with the usual gri<i leak condenser. 

The result.^ of iny own experiments, which were carried 
out shortly after tlie above demonstration, are shown in 
fig. 22 of my paper. Hie filament voltage was varied from 
3*8 to 4*2, and the resulting frequency variations were :— 


With no grid leak . J in 1.000 

With a grid Isak of *02. 1 in 2,600 

TTith a grid leak of *1 . 1 in 12,000 

With a grid leak of *5 . 1 in 40,000 


The use of larger grid leaks is not mentioned, but it is 
surelj evident that the use of a larger grid leak w^ould 
reduce the frequency variation still furtner. 

As a matter of fact not very much use has been made of 
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these results. The main difficulty about the valve oscillator 
as a standard of frequency is that it is very difficult to keep 
the capacity of the circuit constant under ordinary working 
conditions, more especially if the oscillator is required to 
drive another valve circuit. 

For this reason the valve driven tuning-fork and the valve 
oscillator with crystal control seem to have captured most 
of the held. The results obtainable by these methods are 
constantly referred to in current wireless periodicals, and 
need not be descriheti in detail here. 


XXII. Tiu‘ Raman ^f*evtra of Scattered Rcuiiation, 

To the Kditors of the Philosophical Magazine, 
Gentlemex,— 

I X tile October iiuinber of the Philosophical Magazine 
(1928) IVof. K. W. Wood gives imporUint new data 
coiifirniing the discovery of Uainan that the frequency 
difference between the coiiipanion line and the exciting line 
is constant and ecjual to the frequency of an infra-red 
absorption han<i. Since his calculated infra-red absorption 
bauds of calcite lack comparative data based upon direct 
ohsorvntionsj the following tribulations may be of interest:— 


BKsrjo. — 

CaUru tn'U. 

nuhauon 

•c'aitft’red 

Kaifimn. 

W.xHi. 

3-^r ft ' 

3 ti 

6-28 ; » 

;*23 & 0-30 


Sib 

lu fu« 
iU 13/ 

lOiib \ 

101;>; 

11*78 

1178 

CaU'ITK-' 

5*78 


U* 

I 


by 

Cubient*. 


3-j:. ^ 

Complex. 

fsiST 

(«•;» to S-7) 

10 0 to 10-3 1 

Complex. 

Complex. 

11-8 1 

i 


58 

Complex. 



14*1 

{Ohe, by 
Kvsiimnder). 
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The direct observations on oalcite are taken from papers by 
Ooblenta and by Nyswander; those on benzol were obtained 
by Coblentz. Owing to the small dispersion^ the absorption 
bands of calcite at 5*8 and 9*2 ^9 also of benzol at 6-25 /i, 
8*6 fi, and 10'2 ft, are not coiiipleteiy resolved. Taking this 
into consideration, the agreement between the calculated 
and the observed values is as good as can be expected until 
we can obtain new infra*red measurements. 

Bunma of Standards, Respectfully submitted, 

Waahingtun, D.C. W. W . OoBLENTZ. 

October 29, 1928. 


XXIII. On the Intensity of the Scattered Light from an 
I npolarized Beam. 


To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine. 
Gentlemen,— 


R ayleigh gives in his original memoir on light- 
scattering from small particles (Phil. Mag. xli. p. 1 l.*L 
1871) the following expression for the intensity of srattered 
light from a volume element containing m particles when the 
primary beam is nnpolarized : 




w'P 


where A® is the intensity in the primary beam, 
points out later fhat a factor w* was omitted 
expression should be 


^ jL)2 (1+ 


liayleigb 
and the 


By integrating over a sphere the coefiicieiit of attenuation of 
the primary beam is obtained in the form 


16 

3 \* i)* ' 




where m is now the number of purticles per unit volume of 
the turbid iiieilium. This differs t'roiii the result derived bj 
Rayleigh (Pbii. Mag. xlviii. p. 377, 1899) fur a polarized 
beam, namely 

, 8w»tnT* (D'-D)» 

= “”TF“ 
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bjr the factor 2. The coefficient of attenuation for polarized 
and unpolarized beams most, however, be the same. On 
checking the inte^;ration leading to the expression (1), it 
appears that Rayleigh has inadvertently omitted a factor of 
I, and (1) should run 


A* (ly-D)* 
2 D* 


(1+ cos*y8) 


»mTV 


Rayleigh bases none of his later work on formula (1), so 
that the error is not propagated. Other writers have used 
the result, however, and it may be useful to draw attention 
to the amendment necessary. 

The unamended result is reprinted in Rayleigh’s ‘Collected 
Works,’ Wood’s ‘ Physical Optics,’ and other standard 
works. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. S. Stiles. 


XXIV. The Constant of Mass Action. 

To the Kilitors of the Philesophieal Magazine. 
Gentlemes,— 

I X a recent communication (Phil. Mag. .«er. 7, v. p. 263, 
1928) H. D. Kleenian develops an expression lor the 
Constant of Mas.-< Action dilTering in a fundamental particular 
from the van’t Hoff equation. 

In bis equation (6) {loc. cit. p. 267), 

(pxripur 

+ rcUTlnC' + rS, - 
L {» —] 


-cRTlnC'-cS 


+ rmTln D' + rf2 


-e, 

-I). 


the factor in the square brackets has been obtained on the 
assumption that in the removal of the “ sepro-nnstable ” 
molecules, C and D, from the equilibrinm mz, they dis> 
sociate into their equilibrium mixture, so that the preUar^ 



ms 
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between which they are compressed are not 

as yan^t Hoff supposed, but terms depending on tl^e degree 

of dissociation. 

I would point out that Kleetnan has not considered the 
free energy decrease in the dissociation of these ‘*sepro« 
unstable ” molecules on removal from reservoir II., from the 
pressures pc\ pj> \ to the equilibrium mixtures at the pres¬ 
sures C’^pc\ and the free energy increase required 

to convert the equ'librium mixtures at pressures C*pc\ ^ pv\ 
to the “ sepro-unstable molecules at pressures pc, pd\ on 
return to reservior I. These free energy terms are not 
equivalent, and if* they are considered it can be shown very 
simply by the usual methods of thermodynamics that the 

free energy increase in transferring r molecules of C from 

/ 

a pressure pc^ to a pressure pc oUT In —, and that the 
similar term for I> is ifRT . The (.'onstant of Mass 

Action then reduces to the simple van^t Hoff form. It may 
be emphusize<l here that the free energy ciu'inge in any 
alteration of a system between given states is independent of 
the path chosen, provided that every process in the path is 
carried out nmler isothermal and reversible conditions. 

In the conclusion of bis paper Kleeman puts forward 
kinetic evidence in support of liis new Constant of Mass 
Action wbicli is substantially the kinetic theory proof of 
the Law of Ma^s Action in terms of aciiviries (compare 
H. S. Taylor, Treatise on Physical Chemistry^ (11)24), 
vol. i, p. 299). Kleeman’s factor k is not a correction for 
the velocity of reaction k, but is the activity coefficient of 
the concentration term. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. F. Golostkis. 

Crunspsall, Manchester. 

Sept. 29tli, 1928. 


XXV. The Constant of Mass AH\ 


on. 


To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine* 


Gentlemen,— 


M r. GOLDSTEIN, in his criticism of my paper on the 
Constant of Mass Action in the preceding letter to 
ibii Journal, states that the changes in free energy on 
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removing dissociating molecules from the reservoirs of a 
van’t Hoff cycle do not vanish, and that if these changes are 
taken into account van’t Hoff’s result is obtained* He does 
not, however, show how this is done* May 1 point out that 
in the van^t Hoff cycle it is usually supposed that the con¬ 
ditions are such that no change in the partial pressure of the 
kind of molecules in a reservoir tak^s place of which a 
small fraction is remo\ed, which will then also hold for the 
pressure in the cvlinder used for removing them inde¬ 
pendently of dissociation, in which case the change in free 
energy is zero, since The removed molecules will 

tend to be replaced by a resultant association or dissociation 
taking place in the mixture, liependingon whether or no these 
molecules dissociate at ter removal. I may add that w*e may 
assist, if we like, in maintaining the partial pressures con¬ 
stant by means of various agents and conditions ; thus, for 
example, we may suppose that a pan of the reservoir 
contains a substance which occludes in part the gaseous 
mixture etc. 

This letter gives me an opportunity to point out that the 
result I have obtained may be deduced more simply by 
equating to zero the external tvork done during the cycle 
(or ctjuating the w'ork along two different paths) instead of 
tile <*lumge in free energy. Referring to my paper (Phil. 
Mag. V, p. this gives 


aRT + /.llT-f a 1 + 61iT 




*Pa' dp 


pb dp 


I V 

= cCpcVc -f- d 1)/>0'r0 -h r j P ^ dp 

' <^>c* dp 

+ii ] . dp-cC^peW^-dDyo'^vj,^', 

. dp 

• • • (1) 


where t\' and rc'' denote the volumes of a molecule C in 
a partly dissociated state after removal from the rt^servoirs 
I. and II. respectively, and vif and have similar mean¬ 
ings in respect to a molecule D. These volumes are obtained 
from the equations 


RT C 
P P" 


( 2 ) 


• . (3) 
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which correspond to the general equation (4) given in the 
paper quoted. If equation (1) is transformed by means >of 
equations (2) and (3) and the gas,equations given in the 
paper, it assumes the form 


RTln 


(pc"r(PDy 

(PAyipsy 


*BTln 


(pc'r(PDy 

(pTNpty 


+ X, . (4) 


where X is a quantity which vanishes only if the molecules 
0 and D do not dissociate when removed from the reservoirs 
I. and 11. It can then he shown, in exactly the same way 
as before, that the constant of mass action may he a 
function of the volume and masses of the interacting con¬ 
stituents as well as of the temperature. 

The statement made by Mr. Goldstein that the quantity a 
I have introduced is nothing else than the activity coefficient 
of the concentration term is entirely erroneous, as can best 
be shown by considering a concrete example. The constant 
of mass action of a g.aseotis reaction hetween the mole¬ 
cules oc, Cf, and Sj in terms of the corresponding molecular 
activities a,,, a,,, a, is while the expression 

involving the k* is where I-j expresses the chance 

of a molecule ce encountering another molecule ee, and ki 
the chance of two molecules Cj and c, being formed tm 
account of an encounter, and kj and jr, have similar meaning.*’. 
Obviously the ks are not identical with the a’s ; in tact * i^ 
a new and important quantity which is intimately a.^.^u-iiiicd 
with the functional nature of the constant of mass-action, 
which is a function of the temperature only when the gas 
equation holds and ki=x,. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. D. Kleemas. 

Scbenectadj, N.Y., 


[TAe fJditort do not hold themselvet ruponsUde for the 
views expressed by their eorrespondetdsJl 
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ami Ur, W. E. Sf>Pi;K 

Introduction, 

''I''HE interest which is nt»w being sIionmi in 

J. solutions of eU»«*trulytes in non-aqiieous media led to 
the souiewhat surpri'iitig ili'^coverv that there are practically 
no data for tlu* heats of saliitii>n am} dilution in sneh media. 
This work is a prcHininary attempt to till this gap tc some 
degree, ami, for this reason, it has been thought to be of 
more advantage to examine the salts chosen at each end of 
tin* concentration range, rather than to examine the whole 
coneeninition range, the mitldle portion of which is relatively 
unimportant from a tlieoretical standpoint. The heats of 
solution am! dilution of the same salts in water do not 
appear to have been recorded completely at the points 
ciiosen, and have therefore been included for purposes of 
coinparisiui. Tlie heat.s of solution and dilution of potassium 
chloride in water have been included as a check on the 
experimental method. 

One of the authors (W. E. S.) is indebted to 
Chemical Society and to the Dixon Fund of the Univers^r 
of London for grants towards the purchase of apparatus an^ 
materials. The work is part of a thesis submitted by 
W. E. Soper for the degree of Ph.D. of the University of 
London. 

* Communicated by the Authors* 

PhiL Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 4^ Feb. 1929. 
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Definition of the various Beats of Solution and Dilution. 

The integral heat of solution for concentrjition e, denoted 
Le, is the heat evolved by the solution of one mol of a 
sobstanee in us much pare solvent as is required to make a 
solution of concentration c. In the special case when <?=s0, 
L«=:Lo> the first heat of solution^ Jtnd when c corresponds 
with saturation, c^s, Lc is equal to tlie total heat of solution^ 
L». The integral heat of a solution in \>hich m mols of 
solute are dissolvetl in a inols of solvent is denoted by the 
symbol where mja^c. The intermediate heat of solution 
is the heat evolved by the solution of solute in an already 
prepared solution. It we dissolve one inol of a solute in an 
infinitely large quantity of solution of concentration c, so 
that the concentration of the solution is practically unaltered, 
then we have the true intermediate or differential heat of 
solution^ Atf. In the sf)ecial ease when r = jf we have the 
theoretically important final heat of solution^ A,. This is 
sometimes called the theoreticalor “fictitious** heat of 
solution. In a practical case n mols of solute are dissolve*! 
in a solution already containing m mols of solute in a mols 
of solvent, so that a measurable change in concentration 
takes place. This qiiamity is <lenot«Ml tlie intermediate heat 
of solution'Z^^- The heat of solution calculated from this is 
the mean intermediate heat of solution^ A/, which can he 
obtained from the mean concentration c of the concentration^ 
before and after the addition of the solute. The differential 
heat of solution corresponds with the differential heat of 
•dilution^ <f>c^ which is the quantity of heat evolved on addition 
of one inol of solvent to an infinite quantity of a solution of 
concentration c, so that practically no change in concen¬ 
tration takas place. In the case of a saturated solution, the 
magnitude here involved is given the name, first heat of 
dilution, 4>.. In a practical case one dilutes a solution con¬ 
taining m mols of solute in a mols of solvent with a large 
quantity of solvent, h mols. The heat of reaction involved 
is called the intermediate heat of dilation^ From first 

principles it is seen that there exist certain simple relations 
between the various heats of solution and dilution, and from 
aome of these relations we obtain results from indirect 
*calorimetric determinations. We have first relations:— 


.( 1 ) 

+ = .( 2 ) 


If we start out with a solution containing m mols of solute 
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in a inols of solvent, and add n tnols of solute^ we have 

the intermediate beat of solution evolved, «A’*. If, now, 
we dilute this solution with b tnols of solvent, and in so 
doing we bring the solution back to the original concen¬ 
tration, Le.y mfa^nlby we obtain the intermediate heat of 

dilution, and the following relation holds :— 


:a‘+ ■-.>. = .L-. (3) 

If the concentration is given in molar fractions, then we 
may generalize from equation (3), and obtain 

~ 1/c . <f>c .(4) 

In the present work the following calorimetric determina¬ 
tions have been made in order to arrive at the various heats 
of solution and dilution. Single portions of solute have 
been introduced successively into a fixed quantity ot solvent, 
and a series of mean intermediate heats of solution calculated 
for one mol of solute at the mean concentration of each 
interval. In this way the differential heat of solution is 
obtained, a correction for curvature being applied where 
necessary, on the basis of the mean value equation :— 




c 



n 


=1 




Ac (in. 


The remaining values were then ol»t;iined by use of the 
formulae just given. In the neighbourhood of saturation, 
however, tliis method fails, becau>e here the process of 
solution takes too long a time. In this region, especially 
for the (ieteniiMiation of the total heat of >olution and the 
final he it of stilntion, a different methotl was used. A con¬ 
centrated initial solution was diluted one or more times with 
solvent, and tlie heats of dilution evolved were measured. 
With each of these was combined the known int«-gral heat 
/)f solution by means of formula (2), and the other unknowms 
were thus calculated. 


Previous Measttrerne tils. 

The classic investigations of Julius Thomsen were begun 
in 1853. A large number of salts were investigated, but 
the measurements were as a rule limited to one concentration, 
and to water as a solvent. 

Berthelot commenced his equally famous investigations io 
1865, and investigated several salts. His measorements also 
were generally eonHned to one concentration. 

P2 
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In 1888, S. U. Pickering published the results of a 
series of investigations of the heats of solution of certain 
salts in water and in anhydrous ethyl alcohol. He obtained 
the following results among others :— 


Table I. 


Weight of 
Salt* aalt used, 

grams. 

Earlier determinations. 

Ca(NO,),. 1*000 

. 2*855 

Later determinations, 

Ca(NO,),. 2 3312 

Ca(KC,),. 2*2419 

Ca(NO,),. 14087 

CarlS’Oj)^. 14-842 

0a(N0,)3.4H,0. 20 803 

Ca(K03),. 4 H 30 . 19-79tl 


W*eiglit of 
soWent, 
gmtus. 

Heat of 
•olution^ 
g. cnla./itiol fMitt. 

2l4 39(KtOH) 

7548 

214*39 (EtOH) 

1835 

476*70 (EtOH> 

8708 

476*76 (EtOH) 

8711 

40000 , H.,0) 

31M0 

400*00 <H,0) 

3945 

400-00(11,0) 

.-a^54 

mm) (11,0) 

-8354 


In the ejirlier experiments an open calorimeter was used, 
but in the later experiments the calorimeter was made larger 
and fitted with a lid. 

Von Steinwehr in 1901 introduced the method of 
differential calorimetry to measure* the heat of dilution (*f 
hydrochloric acid. He measured temperature tliflerenecs 
by means of thermocouples. 

In 1905, Richards, Henderson, and Forbesfirst intro¬ 
duced the practice of adiulmtic calorimetiy. Hot water was 
first used to maintain the adiabatic condition of the outer 
bath, but this uas afterwards replaced by the heat of 
neutralization of alkali by acid This method was improved 
by Richards, Henderson, and Frevert^^^ for use in the 
determination of heats of combustion. Richards and Howe 
in 1908 used the method for the determination of the s|>ecific 
heats of liquids, when heat was supplied to the liquid in the 
calorimeter by immersion of a platinum vessel in which 
acid and alkali were mixed. This was further elaborated 
by Richards and Rowe in 1920 and 1921*®^ for the <leter- 
mination of heats of dilution. 

Hunielin in 1907 measured among others the heat of 
dilution of various solutions of calcium nitrate in water. 
He used a double calorimeter and measured the difference in 
tempemture of the two vessels by means of thermocouples. 
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The temperature at which the experiments were performed, 
however, varied between 17^ and 20° C* 

In comparing the effects of various non-aqueous sol¬ 
vents, Walden measured the heats of solution of potassium 
iodide, tetraetbylammonium iodide, and tetrapropylam- 
moniuin iodide in a variety of solvents. Some of his results 
will be tabulated for comparison purposes. 


Table IT. 


Weight 
of salt. 

Weight 
of solvent. 

lUoleCtihir 

Temp# rise. 

Integral heat 
of dilution. 


grams. 

gnms* 

proportions. 

g. cals./mol salt. 

Potassium 

.vun 

Iodide in 

111-60 

Water at 18® (*. 

1:200 -.1-205 

—5145 


6-270 

114 17 

1 : 200 

1 

i 

-5156 


Potassium 

lo<lide ill 

Methyl Alcohol at 18 

®C. 


2-105 

81-20 

1 : 200 

-0*160 

— 752 


Potjissium 

lo^lide in 

Ethyl Alcohol at 18® 

C. 


!--i-i;i2 

80*22 

1 ; 200 

-0*340 

-2204 

Mean. 

1-117 

86*9 

1 : 273 

- 0-2:30 

-2124 


M05 

809 

1 ; 284 

—»J'225 

-•2156 

-2140 

U72(MJ 

79*98 

1 : 400 

-0 167 

-1994 


0-5as 

8(3-78 

1 : 586 

-01)80 

-1521 


0400 

84 10 

1 : 012 

-0-075 

-1552 

-1537 

Potassium 

\ m 

itxiide in 

87-70 

A< etone at 

1': 179 

18® 0 . 

o-rnso 

4050 


1 391 

S()-f>o 

1 : 178 

0-51*0 

4108 

4079 

H)70 

7534 

1 : -JlMl 

0-553 

4153 


1-132 

7923 

1 200 

0 568 

4223 

4188 

04300 

86 '95 

1 : 411 

0-275 

4420 



! )e KoUosowski has measured a series of beats of solution 
of various salts at various concentrations in aqueous ethyl 
alcohol us solvent. 

Various designs of adiabatic calorimeters have since l>een 
described for the ineasurainent of heats of solution, among 
which are those of Wust and Lange and Lange and 
Schwartz Cohen, Moesveld, and Heldermaii^^*^ describe 
a oalorimek^r in which electrical energy is passed into a 
solution which is being eooled by a negative heat of solution. 
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and thus the ieinperatnre of the mixture remains practically 
cortstant. No further record of any measurements with 
anhydrous ethyl alcohol has been found. 
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The E^rperimental Methmi, 

The calorimeter employed (fi^. 1) could be used either 
isothermally or adiabatically. The calorimeter vessel, made 
of spun copper and silver-plated, was enclosed in a submarine 
jacket made of sheet-copper. It was supported in.side the 
jacket by cork wedges which served for thermal insulation. 
The calorimeter w*as fitted with a brass lid to prevent evapora¬ 
tion of the liquid into the air-space between it and the 
jacket. The liquid in the calorimeter wa.s .stirred by an 
ordinary propeller stirrer of copper heavily silver-p atcil. 
The propeller shaft ran in bearing.'i which were attached to the 
snbtiiarine jacket, and it was at the same time supportc«l by 
it. In this way the stirrer wras free from contact with the 
calorimeter^ and heating by friction was avoided. Evapora¬ 
tion from the calorimeter through the entrance ot the 
stirrer was prevented by fitting an annular oil-seal to the 
top of the calorimeter lid and to the propeller shaft. Heat 
conduction along the propeller shaft, which w^as made from 
silver-plated copper inside tbecalorimeU^r and from brass from 
the annular seal upwrards, was avoided by interposing a short 
shaft of ebonite at the junction lietween the silver-plated 
shaft and the oil-seal on the top of the calorimeter. The 
resistance heater wa** made to screw into an “ Ivoride 
cylinder which was clamped to the calorimeter lid. The 
heater was connected in series to a battery of accumulators 
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by heavy copper wires, and the current passing through the 
heater was measured by measuring tlie fall in potential 
across a standard 1-ohm resistance which was connected 
in series in the circuit. The temperatures of the calorimeter 
liquid and of the outer l)ath were measured by calibrated 
Beckm.tnn therinomeb-rs. 


Fig^. 1. 



This is a !>rief ontline of the experimental arrangement^ 
several details of which will now be described more fully. 


The Calorimeter and Ltd* 

The calorimeter consisted of a spun^opper beaker of 
550 c.c. content, the rim of which was removed and replaced 
by a flange with five bolts projecting from it. The inside of 
the calorimeter was heavily silver-plated, and except in 
two cases, when the solution was a concentrated aqueous^ 
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solution of a halide (CaCIf and KCl), this was sufficient to 
protect the copper. In these other cases, provided that the 
concentrated solution was not left for too long a time in the 
vessel, it w&s found sufficient to cover the f^ilver with a thin 
film of vaseline in order to protect it. The lid of the calori* 
meter fittetl over the five bolts projecting from the flange 
and was fastened by means of wing nuts. An indiarubber 
washer was placed between the calorimeter flange and lid. 
The central part of the lid was sunk into the calorimeter for 
a short distance in order that it could he in thermal contact 
with the sides of the calorimeter in spite of the indiarubber 
washer, and thus prevent, as far as possible, condensation on 
the lid. 

The lid was provided with holes fitted with chimney- 
like projecting tubes about three-quarters of an inch long for 
the introduction of a pipette, a thermometer, and the stirrer 
(this latter having an annular seal). The tlierrnoineter was 
steadied hv a sleeve over itself and th** projecting copper 
tube. The resistance heater was threaded on to a cylinder of 
** Ivoride,^’ about one and a half inches long, which was 
clamped to the lid. 


The Calorimeter Heater. 

The development of a satisfactory heater was a «omewhat 
difficult problem. The re.-istanee wire must be insulated 
from the solution, an<l the insulation must he impervious to 
the latter. The final arrangement adopted was as follows :— 
About 4 feet of 30 S-W.(i. nickel cliroine wire was wound 
into a spiral which was pulled out to the reqiiireti length 
and wound round a former consisting of a flat pi€*ce of 
^‘Micanite^^ with a saw edge cut on each side. The wire 
was supported by this in such a way that it v%'as not in 
contact with the 3Iicanir« exc*»pt at the saw edges. 
The lead from the bottom of the spiral was in'^ulatcd with 
an asbestos sleeve and brought up through the rnidihe f)f the 
spiral. The leads were pinched into two small brass 
terminals which were brought through the li«l of a cylin¬ 
drical copper case and insulated from it by two ebonite 
bushes. The heavy copper leads were soldered into the t<*p 
caps of the terminals. The heating coil was tlien put into 
the cylindrical copper ves.seJ, the spiral being allowed tn 
press against the side, hut insuialed from it by a single 
sheet of ** Micanite.'^ The lid ami vessel were then soldered 
together, the whole being copper-plated and then heavilv 
silver-plated. 
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The Energy Measurement. 

The electrical energy sapplied to the calorimeter heater 
was determined by measuring the potential drop across the 
ends of the heater windings and the potential drop across 
a standard 1-ohm resistance which was in series in the 
circuit. The arrangement used is shown in the diagram 
(fifJ- 2). 

H is the heater through which the current flowed from 
the battery B through one-half of the closed double¬ 
throw switch W. The regulating resistance Wi consisted of 

Fig. 2. 





two slide rheostats. U was the standard 1-ohin resistance. 
In parallel with the heater windings was an accurately- 
knowMi resistance of 10.000 ohms, and from this a resistance 
of 1000 ohms was tappet! off to give 1/10 of the total tall of 
potential across the 10,000 ohms, and therefore across the 
heater windings. This fall in potential and also the fall in 
potential across the standard l-ohm resistance was measured 
on a special Tinsley ionization potentiometer against a 
standard Weston cell. The current was not switched 
directly on to the heater in the course of an experiment^ 
but was previously switched on through the resistance coil 
£.H., equal in resistance to the calorimeter heater^ by means 
of the other half of the double-throw switch W. By this 
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means the accuiunlators were allowed to settle down to^a 
more or less steady potential^ and this was not upset on 
qnickiy switching over to the heater. 

The measurement of the time of heating was made by 
a carefully-regulated stop-watch, which could be read 
accurately to one-twentieth of a second. 

For the conversion of electrical energy into heat the value 

1 joule =s0*2389 calorie 

was used. 

The Submarine Jacket and the Outer Bath. 

The submarine jacket of sheet copper provided a 1-inch 
air-gap. It was titted at the top with a flange carrying six 
bolts, on to which the lid was clamped with a thick india- 
rubber washer. The lid was provided with tubes 7 inches 
long for the introduction of the pipette and thermometer, 
and for bringing out the heater leads, wdiich were insulated 
from each other and from the case by sleeving of “ Sistoflex 
reaching down to the top of the heater. 

The tube for the stirrer shaft was fitted with brass bushes 
at the top and the bottom, and the shaft was supported on 
the top bush by a collar. The calorimeter stirrer wus driven 
by a small electric motor fitted with a worm-reducing gear 
and a chain drive from this to the stirrer-shaft drive, which 
ran in bearings on a brass strip attached to the outer bath 
and was joined to the main propeller slmft by means of a 
dog clutch. In this way it was j>ossible to get a slow ami 
verv uniform rate of stirring. 

The submaritie was supported on a clipper tripod with 
raised edges and clamped to the bottom of the bath. The 
submarine jacket rested on this, and was held in {)cisition by 
two rods from the cross-bar of the bath clamped down on 
top of the lid. 

The outer batli was filled with light lubricating oil so that 
a wire-resistance beater could be used for raising the tem¬ 
perature of the bath quickly. This heater consisted of eleven 
yards of 22 S.W.6. nickel chrome wire wound over a frame 
made up from two “Syndano^’ strips of one-quarter of an 
inch thickness, spaced about 10 inches apart t»y means of 
half-inch bras.s liolts. The ^^Syndano’^ strips were made 
with V-nicks along one e<lge aliout one-quarter of an inch 
apart, and bad holes drilled along their length along the 
middle to correspond with the V-nicks. Tlie wire was then 
threaded through the nicks so that the heater then took the 
form of a double mat of parallel wires 10 inches long. 
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The bath also coDtained a 240-watt beating lamp and a 
toluene thermo-regulator, so fhat the temperature could be 
kept constant at any desired |)oint within ±0’05® 13. The 
oil was very vigorously stirred by means o£ a fast-running 
propeller stirrer driven by means of an electric motor. 

The Introduction of Solid or Liquid into the Calorimeter, 
Solid or liquid was introduced into the calorimeter when 
it was set up by moans of glass pipettes with long stems 

Fig. 3. 






(6g. 3). The pipette for delivering liquid was similar to 
that described hy Diirr and Lange (2eit. physik. Chem, cxxi. 

E . 361, 1926V The pipette with a long stem was closed 
y a ground-glass rod sealed to a tu^ running inside 
the pipette stem and almost touching it. This tube had an 
opening communicating with the inside of the pipette. 
The long tube attached to the ground stopfier and the stem 
of the pipette were joined at the top by moans of an india- 
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rubber sleeve. By placing the nozzle of the pipette in a 
liquid and drawing up the glass tube the pi{>ette could be 
filled by sacking at the top of the glass tube, Tliis glass 
tube was now pushed down and the pipette closed, A cap 
was placed over the to[» of the glass tube^ and the liquid 
remaining on the outer walls was carefully wi|)ed oft, so 
that the pipette couid now he weighed full of liquid. After 
fitting in the calorimeter through a rubber bung, the pi{iette 
could be opened and the liquid delivered quickly and without 
splashing. A similar method was used for the introduction 
of solid, except that the pipette was replaced hy an arrange¬ 
ment similar to an inverted weighing lK)ttle, the ground 
stopper of which could be pushed out by means of the 
arrangement described. 

The Thermometers^ 

The two Beckmann thermometers used were carefully 
compared over the whole length of their scale with a 
thermometer reading to calibrated by the German 

Reichsanstalt. The thermometers were compared in positions 
corresponding to those in which they were to be usetl. They 
were read by means of a hand-lens to +(> 01)1^, hut the 
probable accuracy is not more than on account of 

the sticking of the mercury. The thermometers ware tapped 
by band for some moments before a reading was taken. 

Manipulation of (he Apjhiratus. 

A known weight of solvent was introduced into the calori¬ 
meter, and the weighed pipette containing a known we ight 
of salt or solvent according to the experiment was then 
introduced. The apparatus was then le»t stirring for some 
hours until an equilibrium bad been set up l^etweiu the 
calorimeter and the outer bath, and the difference of tem¬ 
perature then prevailing was taken as that required lu main¬ 
tain the adiabatic condition for that experiment. As others 
have pointed out, the heating efl’ect due to stirring is not 
constant over a series of experiments, and it varies among 
other things with the volume and concentration of the 
liquid stirred, atid therefore the difference in teinjiemture 
required to maintain the adiabatic condition hctween the 
inner and outer vessels necessarily alters over a series of 
readings, 

A series of readings wa.s now taken over some minutes 
of the temperatures of the inner and outer vessels, and at 
the proper moment the solid or liquid was allowed to 
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enter the liquid in the calorimeter. The temperature now 
either rose or fell. In the case of rising temperature, the 
heater in the outer bath was quickly switched on in order to 
maintain the adiabatic condition. With the quicker tem¬ 
perature changes the adiabatic condition could not be kept 
so accurately during the initial stages, and so the rate of 
leakage for a given thermal head was afterwards found 
for the solution, and by this means a correction was applied. 

In cases of falling temperature the a[»paratus was used 
isothermally. The heater was switched on at a noted time 
in order to keep the temperature constant as far as possible. 
At the same time the fall of potential across the heater 
and that across the standard ohm were quickly measured. 
In some ca.ses it was not possible to supply the large 
quantity of heat required quickly enough to prevent the 
temperature of the contents from falling. In these cases 
the correction obtained as described from the rate of thermal 
leakage was :ipplie<i. The largest correction applied in this 
way w^as about 4 per cent, of the total heat absorbed. 

At this stage another series of measurements of tem¬ 
perature was taken over some minutes to see that the 
temperature has actually become constant. At the end of 
this time the pi|>etu* was quickly and carefully withdrawn 
and made ready for another observation. 

The methiid of calcnlation will he illustrated by an experi¬ 
ment re(juiring a large correction for failure to hold the 
adiabatic condition and the overshooting of the isothermal. 

In an exj>erimenr grains of [>otassii]m chloride 

were dissolved i!i a solution containing 66*5862 grams of 
pot^tssium clilori<le in .‘?1U*42 grams of water. 

The initial temperature as read on the Beckmann thermo¬ 
meter was 2*837® C.. the final temperature was 2*871®C. 
The isothermal correction is thus -t-O*034®t\ In addition 
the aciiahatic condition was not accurately kept at the 
beginning of the experiment. The temperature of the 
calorimeter contents and the temperature >vere plotted 
against- time on the same diagram. The deviations from 
the adiabatic conditions may now be summed in the form of 
a mean value for a constant thermal head for a given time, 
in this case 0*400®C. for seven minutes. The fundamental 
equation for temperature loss is 

where iy is temperature loss, if> is the thermal head, T is the 
length of the experimental period, and K is a multipHer of 
the thermal head or the thermal leakage modulus. At the 
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4miicliision of the experiment proper the temperatures of 
the bath and calorimeter contents were arranged so that 
there was a thermal head of 0*124^0. between them. The 
rate of thermal leakage was found to be 0*000611^ C. per 
minute. 

0-000611«Kx 0-124. 

K=0-0049283. 

Therefore a head of 0*400^ C. for seven minutes will give a 
temperature loss of 

i7«0*0049283x 0-400x7 
rr 0-014® a 

The isothermal correction was 0*034® C. and the adiabatic 
correction was 0*014® C., i, e. total correction 0 048® C. 
The water equivalent of the calorimeter and its cotitents 
was 474*795 cals./tleg., and the correction is thus 

474*795X0*048=22*790 grain calories. 

The heat supplied to the calorimeter eonteius was 460*988, 
and therefore the corrc'cted heat of reaction was 

460*988—22*790=—438*198 gram calories. 

The intermediate heat of solution was thus 


-438*198x74*56 

8*9318 


gram cal 


./mol = —3658 gram cals./mol. 


The Measurements of the Heats of Solution. 

The salts used were “ Analytical Keagents/’ recrystal¬ 
lized and tested qualitatively for likely impurities. 

For the preparation of ethyl alcohd). 96 per cent, ethyl 
alcohol was poured on to a large quantity of freshly burnt 
lime and allowed to stand over it for some days with 
periodical shaking. It was then fmetionated, the first and 
last runnings being rejected. It was then allowed to stand 
over freshly cleaned and turned metaiiic calcium and was 
refractionated, the first and last runnings being again 
rejected, and was found free from aldehyde and ammonia. 
It was stored in a vessel with a siphon attachment and 
a guard tube of phosphorus pentoxide* 

25® 

The density of the alcohol was =0*7849. 

1. Potassium CatoRiDB in Water, 

The pure salt was dried at 120® C. The weight of water 
^ed was 391*42 grams. The experimental results are given 
tn Table III. W.E. denotes water equivalent. 
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The details necessary for the calcolation of the water 
eqaivalent and the heat of reaction are given in Tables IV. 
and V. 


Table IV, 


Details for Determination of Water Eqnivalent. 


Expt. 

Drop in voltam Across 

Time, 

sees. 

Temp. 

Water 

(a) hsater. 

(o) standArd,' 

1 ohm. 

diff. 

(«wr.). 

equivalent, 

oals./cieg. 

1 . 

. 6*8380 

0*4330 

200*8 

0310 

458 482 

2 . 

. 6*8770 

04373 

2237 

0*353 

455*287 

3. 

. 6*9120 

04389 

247*0 

0393 

455*502 

4 . 

. 6*7719 

0*4305 

198*0 

0300 

459 670 

6 . 

. 6*9780 

0 4428 

201*3 

0317 

468751 

6 . 

. fi-9480 

0-44 i3 

218-0 

0*341 

470-222 

7 . 

. 6*8790 

04372 

207*4 

0-.334 

459922 

8 . 

6*8800 

04367 

195*6 

0301 

462302 

9 . 

. 6*9660 

0*4425 

257 9 

0*400 

474*795 

10 .. 

... 6*9a50 

04390 

320*4 

0518 

447i*27 

11 .. 

.... 68280 

04344 

281 a5 

0*442 

451 848 

12 . 

.... 6 8720 

0*4385 

254 95 

0405 

453 177 

13 . 

.... 6*8790 

04359 

204*95 

0334 

439 .571 

14 . 

.... 6 7039 

0*404<) 

21535 

0323 

431*386 

15 . 

.... 5*5652 

0*3555 

2724 

0*398 

4<17*251 

16 .. 

.... 68770 

0*4.373 

191*35 

0*310 

446*m0 


Table V, 

Details for Determination of Heat of Reaction. 



Vdltage drop acrcMMi 

Time, 

secs. 

Heat t*f reaction 

£xpt. 

(a) beater, 

(ft) standard. 

1 olim. 

uncorrecieti, 
in rail. 

1 . 

6^58 

04207 


-504-778 

2 . 

68880 

0*4;i78 

4794 

34.5368 

3 .. 

6-9370 

0-4401 

611*5 

44<V<J02 

4 . 

<>•9020 

0 4379 

54.V15 

393 624 

5 ... 

6 9830 

0^4431 

679*9 

5t>2:i83 

6 . 

6-9530 

0^4416 

6*28*1. 

460-768 

7 .. 

6-8820 

0*4372 

62;i*8 

448,W 

8 . 

6-8670 

043<*,5 

683*05 

489 123 

9 ... 

6-9320 

U--(422 

629-5 

4<iOl«J8 

10 . 

6-9120 

0-4301 

615-5 

446-i84 

“.i 

[6-8360 

0-4345 

174-ii 

123894 

1 6-8310 

0-4352 

438-2 

312 126 

12 . 

1 6 8710 

0-439O 

39-2-7 

28-2983 

6-8840 

04388 

137-3 

W794 


[na570 

04387 

126 55 

90^ 

13 . 

3 0798 

0-1948 

128-95 

18-482 

14 . 

30T98 



37-114 

15 . 

3-0T-^8 


203*9 

29-218 

16 . 

4-5.'>48 


25365 

79-294 
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For the determi nation of the total heat of solntion L,, 
the heat of dilution of 36*33 grains of potassium chlori<le 
solution saturated at 25'^C. (containing 9*6062 grams KC* 
in 26*72 grams of water) with 400 grams of water was 
measured. 

Heat of dilutions—74*471 cals. 

This terms a solution containing 9*6062 grains of potassium 
chloride in 426 72 grams of water. If we now imagine this 
sohitioii to he prepared from salt and water, we can find 
the integral heat of this solution from the curve connecting the 
integral heats of solution already found. From these two 
values simple calculation gives the value for the total heat of 
solution L 5 ——36«^7 cals, per mol of potassium chloride. 
Bv etnnhilling this value for the total heat of solution with 
the heats of dilution obtained in the region of saturation, we 
obtain three values for the integral heat of solution and 
the diflfercntiul heat of solution at these concentrations. 
302*628 grams of a saturated solution of potassium chloride 
at 25® were diluted three times with a known weight of 
water. The results obtained are added to the heats of 
solution directly determined in Table III. The curves 
cotiMeeting the iieats of solution with concentration have 
l>e**n drawn for potassium chloride with the values of 
faille III. The curve for the mean intermediate heat 
of solution is practically a straight line, ami so may be used 
without correction for curvature to give tlie values of the 
differential heat of solution. Extrapolation to the saturation 
point gives a value for thi* final heat of solution. A,= —3291 
cals, jter mol of potassium chloride. Further, the pro¬ 
duction of the cilrves for the integral heat of solution and 
the differential heat of solution give a value for the first 
heat of solution^ Iai— —4315 cals, per mol of potassium 
chloride. Also, by means of the formula A^), 

we may calculate from both curves the differential heat of 
dilution 4>c Jind also the first heat of diliii{ony<f>f^ —34*41 cals, 
per mol of water. The final values are collected in Table VI. 

(Comparison with previous Results. 

The agreement of these values with those of Wiist and 
Lunge (/.c.) is quite satisfactory, since the accuraev of the 
present results is probably not so great as in their case. 
The results are compared in Table VI1. There is also 
fairly good agreement with soma results of Brbnsted {Zeii. 
fur physik, Chem. Ivi. p. 663, 1906), although in this lower 
concentration range the agreement is not so good a^ in the 
Phil. May. S. 7. VoL 7. No. 42. Feh. 1929. Q 
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Table VI. 

The Heats of Solution and Dilution of Potassium Chloride 
in Water at 25° C. 


Concentration, 

1 

1 

s 

Different ial heat 

Differential heat 

mole KOI 

of aolution. 

of solution. 

of dilution, 

100 molt HgO 

cals./ntol KCK 

eals./tuol KCL 

caU. ntoi H 3 O, 

OC 

L^~4315 

-4315 

- 0*00 

0*5 

4268 

4214 

0*30 

1-0 

4218 

4100 

1*22 

1*5 

4168 

40*20 

2*295 

2*0 

4126 

3942 

3*680 

2*5 

4087 

3877 

5*250 

3*0 

4048 

3811 

7*110 

3*5 

mn 

3744 

9205 

4*0 

3974 

3672 

1*2 IKi 

4*5 

3938 

3628 

1395 

5*0 

3906 

a585 

1605 

5*5 

3873 

3540 

18315 

60 

:i839 

3495 

20*64 

65 

3805 

;i448 

23*205 

7*0 

.3773 

3415 

2608 

7*5 

3743 

3377 

27*45 

80 

3718 

33.HS 

;9M0 

8*5 

3fl94 


33 32 

8*601 

3687 

3291 

34 41 


4315; ; -3687 

; —3291; ~ 

-34*41. 


Conrent ration, 

Table VII. 
Iv 

Iv. 

tnoU/KCl 

cals, iiuil KCl, 

ca]». inol Ki’L 

i(J0 mob^ 11^0 

present mines. 

Wusi atid l^nange, 

00 

-4315 

-428-, 

05 

426^ 

4245 

10 

4218 

4205 

1*5 

4168 

41^^^ 

20 

4126 

4123 

2*5 

4087 

4<»82 

3*0 

4<H8 

4<H3 

3*5 

4007 

40tH 

4*0 

3974 

:t966 

4*5 

3938 

39:10 

5*0 

3906 

imn 

55 

3873 

3860 

60 

3839 

3828 

65 

3805 

3798 

7*0 

3773 

;1770 

75 

3743 

3743 

8*0 

3718 

3720 

8*5 

3694 

3700 

8*691 

3687 

3692 
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higher concentrations. Bronsted^s measurements were made 
at a temperature of 25*04^ C. In Table VIIL the results 
are compared with those of Bronsted and with those of 
Wust and Lange for the same concentrations. 


Tablb: VIIT. 


Concentration, 
TOoU KCl 
inO niuia H^O 

Lr. 

cala./inol KCl, 
present Taluc-. 

Lc, 

caU./inoi KCl, 
Bronsted. 

t.. 

calfi./niol KCl, 
Wust and Lange. 

0I«7 


~43"6 

-4273 

o:m 

4*285 

4255 

4258 

0*499 

4*268 

4246 

4245 

0*U*.7 

4257 

4235 

4*233 

08:w 

4*J35 

4224 

4218 


These results probably show the limits of accuracy of the 
apparatus, since they were the first obtained, without any 
practice in manipulation. Among others, values have lieen 
obtained by Holluta and Werner (Xeit. fur physik. Chem. 
cxxix. |». 1927), who for a concentration of 1'107 inols 

K(n per lUO mols of water give 421t>‘l cals., while the 
present curve gives 4210 cals. 

Berthelot anil llosvay {Ann, de chitn, et de phys, xxix. 
p. 295, 18t<3), at a temperature of 18*5® C, and con¬ 
centration I mol KCl per 100 inols water, give —4305 cals. 
Bv means of a formula for the teinperalure coefficient the 
value at 25® would be found to be — 413(> cals, per mol 
of potassium chloride, while the present value is —4218. 
The diflPerence is quite within the limits of accuracy attain¬ 
able by these authors. 

2 . Potassium Thiocvanate in Water. 

The pure salt was dried at 140® U. in an electric oven. 
The weight of water used was 349*36 grams. The results 
are given in Table IX. 

The water equivalent and heat of reaction wwe calculated 
as before, and in this and all subsequent cases deUiils will 
be found in the thesis of W. E. Soper, in the University 
of London, 1928. 

The total heat of solution L« was determined as before 
from dilation experiments. 34*18 grams of a saturated 
solution (at 25® 0.) of potassium thiocyanate in water 
(containing 23*91 grams of potassium thiocyanate per 

Q* 
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10*27 grams of water) was added to 370*1 grams of water, 
and the heat of dilution measured. 

Heat of dilution . — 597*890 cils. 

Heat of solution from Lc curve. — I39i)*875 cals. 

Total heat of solution (calcd.), —3235 cals./mol. KCNS. 

Five interm«*diate heals of dilution have been combined 
with this value of the total heat of solution. They were 
obtained by ililuting with five separate weighed quantities 
of water (about 12 grams) 407*210 grams of a saturated 
solution (containing 284*920 grams KCNS in 122*29 grams 
of water). 

Tablk X, 

Expt. 1. 2. 3. 

12^408 13 1762 

--n.VOlU ~167-890 

From these results and from the value of the total heal of 
solution L*, values for the integral heats of solution Lc, 
aiul for tlie differential heats of scdiiiion A^, mav be 
caleiilatod. The values are given in the table of experi¬ 
mental rouhs (Table IX.). 

The exj)criniental values were plotted against concentra¬ 
tion. ami the differential lieat of s<dufion obtained from the 
curves, together witli the extrapolated values for the first 
heat of solution. The first IietU of dilution and the differen¬ 
tial heat of dilution were obtained as before. Ihe final 
values are given in Tabh* XI. 

No previous ineasiiremenls have been found at this 
temperatuns and, ind(‘ed, the only previous measurement is 
that given in Landolt-Hdrnstein's Tahelltn^^hxe to Joannis at 
13^C., and concentration of I mol of potassium thiocyanate 
to 200mols water, who gives —(?*lkilog. calories. 


4. 5. 

133330 13-3536 

- 107*885 -166 066 


Discussion of the Results for Potassium Thio^> 
cyanate and Water. 

The curves for potassium thiocyanate and water are quite 
regular and free from any characteristics. The heat of solu¬ 
tion is negative. 

It was not possible to obtain any values for potassium 
thiocyanate and ethyl alcohol, since the solubility is not very 
great and the process of solution is very slow. It was. 
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beereTor, foond that the bmit of solution of potassiam thio> 
ojanate in ethyl alcohol is ne|(atiTe in sign as far as it 
ei^d be obserred. 


TABI.E XI. 


Beats of Solution and Dilution of Potassium Thiocyanate 
in Water at 25® C. 


Ocmenitnittcm, 
onoUSOHS ^ 
jld6 mcLt Ufi 

lateral beat 
of •ototion hcf 
cak./niol KONS. 

QrO 

-5988 

0*5 

5795 

1*0 

5693 

1-5 

5603 

2*0 

5508 

2*6 

5422 

3*0 

5339 

8*5 

5258 

4*0 

5185 

4*5 

6115 

6*0 

5050 

5*5 

4985 

30*0 

-3470 

SID 

3447 

32*0 

*3426 

88*0 

3406 

340 

3^ 

350 

3368 

860 

3350 

370 

3332 

380 

3314 

390 

3298 

400 

3281 

410 

3267 

420 

3252 

430 

3239 

43*291 

3235 


I^=-59e8;: 


BifferentMl beat 
of aoluitcm iu 

BUferaniial beat 
of diltttioa fe, 
oala./mol H,0. 

-5988 

0-0 

5693 

-0*51 

5494 

1*99 

5325 

4*17 

5157 

7*02 

5003 

10-475 

4859 

14-40 

4727 

15*585 

4614 

1^*84 

44Ki 

28035 

4380 

33*50 

4270 

39*325 

-2792 

-2034 

2762 

212*35 

2736 

2*^8 

2716 

227*7 

2699 

2330 

2685 

2330 

2674 

239*05 

2667 

21605 

2661 

24814 

2656 

250*38 

2651 

25200 

2647 

254*20 

2644 

255*36 

2641 

257*14 

2640 

mm 




3. Sodium Thioctakste in Watbb. 

pore salt was recrystallized and dried by heating 
to 14(r C. The weight of water used was ^8*00 grams. 
The raults are given In Table XII. 
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The total heat of solution was determined, as before, from 
dilution experiments. 26*5556 grams of a saturated solution 
of sodium thiocyanate at 25^ C. (containing 14*6649 grams 
of sodium tliiocyanate in 11*8907 grains of water) was diluted 
with 329*65 grains of water. 

Heat of dilution .... —191*727 cals. 

Heat of solution from curve. —285*979 cals. 

Total heat of solution (calcd.) . —521 eals./mol Sal'KS 

Four intermediate heats of dilution have been combined 
with this value of the total heat of solution. They ^ere 
obtained by diluting with four separate weighed tjuantities 
of water (al>out 12 grams) 308*480 grams of a saturated 
solution of sodium thiocyanate at 25^ (\ (containing 
164*605 grams of sodium thiocyanate in 133*805 grams of 
water;. 


TablkXIII. 

Expt ... 1. 2. :5. 4. 

Weight of wmter added, gram12*8760 H'3432 I3 68l'»l> 14*^423 

Hsstof dihitioii,Cain. * 97'22f> — 49‘2<,J0 --.iVSClJ ~ 

From these result.^ and from the value of tin- Joiai heat of 
solution the values of the incegral hl•at^ of M-lutim at thes«- 
coDcentrations mar lie caJculaft*d. The values are add* il to 
Table XII. 

The experimental values have been ploifed against con¬ 
centration, and the first beat of scduti(»n and \alue?* for the 
differential beats of solution obtained. Tin* final values are 
added to Table XIV. 


Tauie XIV. 

{Heats of Solution and Diltnioii of Sodium Thiocyattuie 
in Water at 25^ U. 


CotKrrntratioii^ 
moU 3i»CNH 
lu6 mol* H«0' 

Integral hna 
«»f ikduti*>n 

DiBemUtiil lieat 
of eoluiioii. 

Ihiferentml beat 
of tlllutioi). 

MjO. 

OO 

-1677 

-1077 

06 

05 

I6IH 

1571 

O'aa 

1-0 

J574 

142^1 

1 48 

15 

1500 

1268 

3*48 

26 

1425 

im 

0*24 
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Table XIV. {continued), 

Heats o£ Solution and Dilation of Sodium Thiocyanate 
in Water at 25® C. 


OoiicentKiiiioii» 
mok KaCNS 
iWnToji * 

Integral heat 
of solution Le, 
cats./mol KaCKS. 

Differential Heat 
of solution, 
cals./uioi >aCNS. 

Differential heat 
of dilutioa, 
calsL/mol 

300 

21-0 

21-5 

434 . 

430 ^ 

444 f 
4;)0 ^ 

These values are indefinite, since the 
curve goes through a maxiiimm and 
there are not enough points to decide 
lit© course of the curve. 

224> 

4a5 

-612 

+3630 

226 

•UiO 

625 

37*12 

231) 

405 

(^0 

40*25 

236 

470 

nol 

42*50 

240 

470 

d-7 

50-64 

24*5 

4?1 

716 

57*57 

25*0 


751 

j6'25 

25’5 

4143 

76d 

75*225 

20-0 

;*0U 

8.7 

85*02 

26:> 

5(47 

808 

05*665 

27 0 

514 

9C»9 

106*65 

27*47 

521 

1147 

117*02 

4-- 

107i ; L> = —521; 

; = ^.,- + 117t)*2. 


There are no previous lueasnreinents to compare with the 
present values. 


4. The Heat of Solution of Sodium Thioctanate 
IN Ethtl Alcohol. 

The pure salt was carefully dried at 140°1J. in an electric 
oven after being recrystJillized several times from water. 
Tilt! weight of ethyl alcohol used was 2.‘)b'08 grams. The 
experimental results are given in Table XV. 

The total heat of solution was obtained, as before, from 
dilution experiments. A saturated solution of sodium thio> 
cyanafe in ethyl alcohol at 25® C. (containing 2*6832 grams 
of sodium thiocyanate in 12*7292 grams of ethyl alcohol) was 
diluted with 270*20 grams of ethyl alcohol. 

Heat of dilution. 70*122 cals. 

Heat of solution from Le curve. 36*803 cals. 

Total heat of solution (calcd.) —1007 cals./molNaGNS 




Tablk XV. 

Heats of Solution of Soilinm Thiocyanate in Ethyl Alcohol at 25®C. 


Pr<rf. J, Be ParijQgton and Dr. W. E. Boper: 
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The HeaU of Solution of some Salts. 

Seven snco^ive intermediate heats of dilation were 
m^ured, starting from the saturated solution, and combined 
with this value for the total heat of solution. 253*64 grams 
of a saturated solution of sodium ihiocjanate in ethyl alcohol 
at 25^(?. (containing 44*156 grams of sodium thiocyanate in 
209*484 grams of ethyl alcohol) were diluted successively 
with seven weighed quantities of ethyl alcohol. 

From these results, and from the value of the total heat of 
solution, the values lor the integral heats of solution may be 
calculutfd for these concentrations, as well as the mean 
intermediate heats of solution. The values obtained are 
added to the experimental results in Table XV. 

Table XVI. 

Weight of ftlcdiol Heat of dilutioo^ 
addMl, granit. cala. 


1 . 10-2M5 +2<-792 

2 . 10-4948 21-553 

3 . 111688 -20741 

4 . 11-0-273 18-593 

5 . ll-490;i 17-149 

6 . 9-8038 13 314 

7 . 10-8691 13-663 


The experimental values hare bet*n plotted against con« 
centratioiL and the final values in Table XVII. have been 

Table XVII. 


Heats of Solution and Dilution of Sodium Thiocyanate 
ill Ethyl Alcohol at 25^ 


OoncNint raitoo, 
molt NaCNS 
100 moU £tOH 

InUfmt beat 
of 9<)lutioti hf^ 
calft./iuui NaCXS. 

Differential beat 
of solution A^. 
caU./mol XaCNS. 

Differential heat 
of dilution 
caU./inol £tOH. 

0*0 

•4-1195 

+ U95 

0*0 

0-5 

1117 

1050 

4-0*33 

10 

1035 

8()0 

1*75 

1*5 

95* 

693 

3-93 

2*0 

875 

550 

7*50 

2*5 

7a5 

364 

8-83 

Uu 

-790 

-1427 

+57-33 

95 

815 

1514 

66-40 

lOD 

848 

1615 

7670 

10-5 

885 

1705 

86-10 

11-0 

920 

1800 

96-80 

IV5 

964 

1896 

107*18 

11*970 

1007 

1992 

117*90 


Lii=--1007; A,=:~1992; i^,«4.UT*90. 
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obtained from these curves. By extrapolation we also 
obtain the final heat o£ solution, the first heat of solution, 
and the differential heat of solution. 


Disctwion of Results with Sodium thiocyanate* 

The curve drawn for the differential heat of solution of 
sodium thiocyanate in water passes through a maximum 
value. Similar curves were found for the chloride, bromide, 
and iodide of sodium by Wiist and Ljinge. 

An examination of the curves for sodium thiocyanate and 
ethyl alcohol shows that at lower concentrations the heat of 
solution is positive in ^ign. but with rising ccmcentration the 
value )>ecoii}es smaller, and finally becomes negative in 
sign. ITiis might possil)lv point to the existence of an 
alcoholateat lower concentrations, but as yet it has not been 
isolated. 


5. The Heat or Sulction or Anhydroi's (>cpric 
Chlorioe IK Water. 

The pure salt was recrystallisse*! from waU;r, and de¬ 
hydrated and dried by beating in an electric oven at !40^ 
The weight of water usetl was 340*35 grains. The experi¬ 
mental results are given in Table XVIII. 

The total heat of solution was obtained, as before, from 
dilution experiments. A saturated somtion of cupric 
chloride in water (containing 10*7751 grams of VuCl^ hi 
14*3643 grams of water) was diluted with 3?^7*fi7 grains of 
water. 


Heat of dilution . 405*994 cals. 

Heat of solution from curve. t<94*849 cals. 

Total heat of solution (c^lcd.),.. 624 7 ciiU./nial Cu(’If 

Four successive intermediate heats of dilution of the 
siiturated solution have Wen made and combined with this 
value for the total heat of solution. 542*26 grams of a 
saturated solution of cupric chloride in water at 2S^i\ 
(containing 233 496 grams of cupric chloride (CuClf) ill 
308*764 grams of water) were diluted successively with 
four weighed quantities of water. 
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Table XIX. 


We%ht of 

£xpt. water added, 

grams. 

1 . 13*5225 

2 . 13 4666 

3 .. lo-osao 

4 . 13*3365 


Heat of 
dilution. 

4-177 370 
155170 
133*061 
160*067 


From these values and from the value of the total heat of 
solution the values for the integral heats of solution at 
these concentrations was obtained. The values obtained are 
added to the experimental values in Table XVIII. The 
experimental values have been plotted against concentration, 
and the final values were taken from these. The final values 
are given in Table XX. By extrapolation we obtain the 
final heat of solution, the tirst beat of solution, and the 
difiPerential heats of dilution at saturation. 


Table XX. 


The Heats of Solution and I)iluiioii of Anhydrous 
(*npric Chloride at 25^ C. 


C^cantmtion. 
n iolg CuCI, 

JOO moU HjO 
00 
05 
lO 


8*5 

9*0 

95 

100 

10049 


Integrjil Jiiwt 
of J^ohlttUH 
cala. ntoi CuClj. 

-t I 

iimi 

nwi 


4-6tU13 

6528 

mn 

6347 


lUSWrnfiai li«wt 

Ilf ikiiiition A^, 

<TiU/mo} C 11 CI 3 . 
U);:>4 


4-416*2 

4110 

402<i 

;i8l*2 

3778 


})!(fi*rentiai h««t 
of dilution 

c^U. niol H,0. 

i»*0 
4-2 73 
IH»5 


4-21256 

217;*>8 

225 : 1:5 

24;iTO 

24811 


1^-4*11850; Lt~.f6247; A,-4-3778; 4-248 11. 


Comparison icith previous Values, 

The onlj previous value is <liie to Thoinwn at coucen. 
tratioii 0*167 mol CuCl, per 100 inols of water, umJ is 
11080 cais./mol., the value in the present work being 11625. 


6. Heat or Solutiok of iNHTDiiOi a; CrpBtc Chloride 
IN Etbyl Alcohol. 

The pure salt was recrjstaiiized, dehydrated, and dried as 
before. It was carefoUj and quickly pot into a dried and 
weighed pipette and weighed agaio. The weight of etbyl 
alcohol used was 251*870 grams. The experimental valuM 
are given in Table XXI. " - 
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The total heat of solution was obtained* as before* from 
dilution experiments. A saturated solution of anhydrous 
cupric oidoride in ethyl alcohol at 25® C. (containing 4*8554 
grams of CuGlj in i0 0146 grains of ethyl alcohol) was 
dilated by 258*73 grams of ethyl alcohol. 

Heat of dilution . 62*211 csils. 

Heat of solution from Le curve. 179 284 cals. 

Total heat of solution (ealed.)... 3243 cals./niol 

Eight successive intermediate heats of dilution of the 
saturated solution were mado and combined with this value 
for the total heat of solution. 285*73 grams of a saturated 
solution of anhydrous cupric chloride in ethyl alcohol at 
25® C. (containing 96*69 grams of ( *uCl, in 189*()4 grams of 
ethyl alcohol) vrere diluted successively with eight weighed 
quantities of alcohol. 

Table XXII. 


Expi. 

Weight »»f 
ethvi almhttl 
added. gratiM. 

Heat of 
dilution. 
caU. 

1 . 

. 

+ 46 23*; 

o 



S . 

. 

. 

41*910 

4 . 

. 11521;.% 

37UST 

5 .. 

. lona^* 

30 367 

6 .. 

. l-_'3432 

32 1T2 

7 . 

. 10-774r, 

251*;13 

8 . 

........ 11*4326 

21114 


From these results and from the total heat of solution the 
values for the integral and mean intermedia^* heats of 
solution are calculated for these concentrations. The values 
obtained are added to the values determined experimentally 
in Table XXL The experimental values have oeen plotted 
against concentration* and the final values in Table XXHi. 
obtained. The first heat of solution and the final heat of 
solution are obtained by extra]a>lation* and the differential 
heat of dilution by the simple calculation used previously. 
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The lleate of Solution of some Salts. 
Table XXIII. 


Heats ot Solution and Dilution of Anhydrous 
Cu|»ric Chloride in Ethyl Alcohol at 25° C. 


Concent mttort, 
mob CuCl, 
lUO mob KtOH 

Integrsi beet 
of solution 
* C(ib./mol CuCl. 

Differential heat 
of 9t»lution, 
cab./mol CttOb- 

Differential heat 
of dilution, 
cabVtnul H,0. 

ao 

+ 6126 

4-5126 

+0-0 

o*:i 

4990 

4875 

0-6 

10 

4882 

4665 

217 

1-5 

4780 

4490 

4'35 

2*0 

4685 

4.360 

6*50 

25 

4«18 

421? 

9-32 

ao 

4518 

41:44 

12*42 


4483 

4075 

1428 

140 

3489 

2975 

71-96 

150 

3416 

2551 

129-75 

If VO 

3343 

2296 

167-52 

17 0 

:4277 

2182 

18«5-12 

li-5 

3244 

2175 

186-87 

1752 

3243 

2176 

186-94 

La= 

4-5126: L,= 4*3243; 

A,= 4*2176; 

•f 186-94. 


JHscussion of the liesulis with Cupric Chloride. 

In the cuse of water the first heat of solution is very high 
and iK)sitive in sign. With rising concentration the value 
for tlie heat of solution diminishes fairly rapidly, but it 
always rcinainii coinj>aratively high. With ethyl alcohol 
the heat of solution is positive in sign, but it does not vary 
so rapidly with rising concentration, although it does fall. 
Cupric chloride forms a stable hydrate, CuClj . 2HjO 
witii water, and a stable alcoholate with ethvl alcohol, 
CuCl, .2EtOH (see Lloyd, Brown, Bonnell, and Jones, 
J. Chem. Soc. p. 658, 1928). This would probably account 
for the high positive values for the heat of solution. 

7. The Heat of Solution or Anhyduods Calcium 
Nitrate in Water. 

The pure salt was recrystallized several times from water, 
dehydrated by gentle heating in an electric oven, and finally 
heated tor some hours in the electric oven at a temperature 
exceeding 180° C. The weight of water used was 355*47 
grams. The experimental results are given in Table XXIV. 
pm. Mag. 8 . 7. Vol. 7. No. 42. Feb. 1929. R 
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The total beat of eolation was determined, as before, from 
dilation experiments. A satarated eolation of calciam nitrate 
in water at25®C. (containing 16-1091 grams of Ca(NOt)t 
in 12*2349 grams of water) was diluted bj 336*65 grams of 
water. 

Heat of dilation . —96*263 cals. 

Heat of solution from Le curre. 4280 cals./mol Ca(N03)j 

Total heat of solution (calcd.) 5258 cals./mol Ca(NOt)9 

Four saccessive beats of dilation were measured and were 
combined with this value for the total heat of solution. 
524*88 grams of a saturated solution of calciam nitrate in 
water at 25® O. (containing 297*625 grams of Ca(NOs)iin 
227*255 grams of water) were dilated successively with 
four weighed quantities of water. 

Table XXV. 

Erpt. 1. 2- 3. 4. 

Weightofwateradded in grams. 13 2236 13 5082 12*3702 13*2200 

Heat of diliiUon in cal«. 4-126*324 +111*196 +85*944 +80*064 

From these results and from the total heat of solution 
the values for the integral and mean intermediate heats of 
solution for these concentrations are easily calculated as 
before. The values are added to the experimentally deter¬ 
mined values in Table XXIV. The experimental values 
have l>een plotted against concentration and the final 
values in Table XXVI. obtained from these curves. The 
first heat of solution and the final heat of solution are found 
by extrapolation, and the diflTereiitial heat of dilution by 
calculation as before. 


Table XXV L 

Heats of Solution and Dilution of Anhydrous Caleium 
Nitrate in Water at 25® C. 


Oonoentratiou, 
nioUOii(NO,)^ 
lOU muU 11,0 

00 

05 

lO 

Int^gnd hrat 
of toiutioii 
cais./rooi tilt. 

+4074 

4277 

4437 

Btfiferential liMt 
of solution A«, 
eais./mol salt. 

+4074 

4443 

4666 

Diflfrrontial boat 
of dUution 
caU./mol HjO. 

0*0 

-•0^8 

2*29 

il*5 

5495 

4590 

+ 104t*7 

120 

5458 

4516 

113*04 

12.> 

5420 

4424 

124*5 


R2 
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Table XXVT. (eotuintted). 

Heata o£ Sointion and Dilation of Anhydrons Onlciam 
Nitrate in Water at 2.5* C. 


ConcAiitration, 
mobOftCNO,),. 
2100 mols H,6 
ISO 

Int«((nil heat 
of solution Lr« 
csls./mol salt. 

6380 

Diflerestial best 
of solution Act 
oals./mol sstt. 

4306 

Bitbrsutisi bsnl 
of dilution ^ 
cals./iiiol 

13802 

IS‘5 

5389 

4189 

155*25 

140 

5299 

4070 

17208 

14-6 

6360 

3954 

189*87 

1402S 

5258 

3943 

19085 


L,= +4074: L.= +S258; A,=S948. f,=+ 190-35. 


Compariton until previous Values. 

Thomsen gives a value for 0*25 mol Ca{NO*), in 
100 inols of water which is 3950 cals, per mol of salt. 
The valne for this in the present work is 4184. 

Pickering gives the two values for water :— 


OoncontraUont 

Table XXVII. 


rools Os(NO ,)9 
loo mols H,0 

L^. (Picksring). 

present work). 

0404 

+3940 

+4240 

0406 

mb 

4248 


8. The Heats of Solution or ANRYOHons CALCim 
Nitrate in Ethyl Alcohol at 25® C, 


The pnrified salt was recrystailized several times from 
water, dehydrated bv general beating, und finally heated to 
a temperature exceeding 180® C. for some hours. The weight 
of ethyl alcohol used was 813’85 grams. The experimental 
results are pven in Table XXVIIT. 

The total beat of sointion was determined as before. 
The saturated solution of anhydrous calcium nitrate in ethyl 
alcohol at 25® fl. (containing 6*2576 grams of Ca(NO|)t »>» 
13*1273 grams of ethyl alcohol) was diluted by 313*52 grams 
of ethyl alcohol. 

Heat of dilution. 76*296 cals. 

Heat of solution from Le curve. 282*934 cals./mol salt 

Total heat of solution (csIinI.). 5406 <»ls./mol Oa(NOs)y 
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Foar saocesaiT* heats of dilation of the satarated eolation 
were made and combined with this valoe for the total heat 
of solntion. 330*720 grams of a satarated solntion of 
anhydrous calcium nitrate in ethyl alcohol at 25** C. (con¬ 
taining 106*759 grams Ca(NOt)| in 223*961 grams of ethyl 
idcohoT) were dilated by fear weighed quantities of ethyl al- 
oohol. 

Table XXIX. 

E*pt. 1. 2. 3. 4. 

Wdgfatofwater added in grams. 11*5429 11*3275 10*8146 11*5742 

Heat of dilution in calories 39*909 34*381 28*738 23*628 

From these results and the value of the total heat of 
solution the values for the integral heat of solution and 
the mean iutermediaie heat of solution may be obtained 
for these concentrations. The values obtained are added 
to Table XXVIII. The experimental values have been 
plotted against concentration, and the final values in 
Table XXX. obtained in the curves. The first and final 
heats of solution were obtained by extrapolation from these 
curves, and the differential heat of dilution hy means of 
the simple calculation used before* 


Table XXX. 

The Heats of Solution and Dilution of Anhydrous 
Calcium Nitnite in Ethyl AU-ohol at 25®C. 


OoaeentratioD* 

molt 

100 molt BiOH * 

lutegral beat 
of Sc^ution 
calt./ttiol ttlt. 

DifTerentiid beat 
of toliition 
ct1«./isol Halt. 

Differential heat 
of dtiution 
calf./mol £tOH. 

(H) 

4-7584 

4*7584 

0*0 

0^5 

7412 

7244 

4-084 

1*0 

7280 

7fH3 

237 

1*3 

7170 

6908 

3« 

2*0 

7084 

6794 

5'80 

2*5 

7018 

6690 

8*20 

3*0 

6935 

6584 

10*63 

11*5 

5579 

4710 

99 24 

12*0 

5533 

4494 

124^ 

12*5 

5489 

4361 

14225 

18*0 

5443 

4240 

156*39 

14*411 

5406 

4146 

169*11 


I^«+7584; L;»45406; 4*4145; 4* 169*11. 
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Comparison with previous values. 


Pickering obtained the following values 



Table XXXI. 


Concentration, 
moU Ca^NOjj, 
lOOraobEiOH ‘ 

Le (Pickering). 

Lc(pre9ent work). 

0132 

+7S48 

+7630 

0*105 

8708 

7549 

0*101 

Sill 

7550 


Discussion of the Results with Anhydroxu Calcium Nitrate. 

The heat of solution of aniiydrous calcium nitrate in 
water is positive in sign. It rises with rising concentration 
to a maximum and then slowly falls. In the case of ethyl 
alcohol tiio value is positive, but greater than with water, and 
falls gradually with increasing concentration. 

In this case, again, stable hydrates are known to exist. 
Graham (Phil. Mag. iv, pp. 205, 331, 1923) claimed to 
have isolated a crystiliine ulcoholate 2Ca(N03)i, SEtOH. 
Lloyd, Brown, Botinell, and Jones find Pa(NOt)s. 2EtOH. 

Chemical Department, 

I'iast London (,*uliege, 

Universitr of London. 


XXVII. Liquid Drops on the same Liquid Surface. Byd. 
B. 8eth, J/.. L ( Cantab, )^ Chetak Akand, M.A. {Punjab)^ 
and Lachman Mahajan, M,Sc. (Punjab) *. 

rilHE phenomenon of liquid drops formed and floating 
JL on the surface of the same liquid is of quite common 
occurrence. Thus, whenever a fine spray of water is falling 
on a surface of water, tiny drops of water can often be seen 
moving about on the water surface and finally coalescing 
with the general body of the liquid. The same effect is 
observed wiien a glass vessel containing some methylated 
spirit is bowed across its edge. A large number of drops, 
forming a regular pattern, are produced and remain fiemting 
on the surface for a short time, wiien they disappear in the 
body of the liquid. (A vep' faitiiliar experiment d^oribed 
in text-books.) In the purification of amltne by distillation 

* Commamcated by the Autbom 
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one often 8nd$ that a condensed drop, falling from the 
delivery tube, remains floating on the aniline surface in 
the receiving vessel for one or two seconds and then 
suddenly mixes with the liquid. Last year Professor Kataline 
published a paper* in which he gave an account of a 
demonstration of this phenomenon. Ue used a solution of 
flaoresctn in water containing some gelatine, and obtained 
drops with a diameter up to about 6 mm. and having veloci¬ 
ties from 10 to 30 cm. per second, which kept swimming on 
the surface for a period up to 6 seconds. He conclusively 
demonsti'ated that these were drops of the liquid and not 
mere bubbles. 

The object of the present investigntion was to study in 
detail the conditions which make the formation of the 
floating drops easy, their size larger, and their lives longer. 
A large number of liquids have been tried and their properties 
studied, and a brief summary of the work is given l>elow. 
By using suitable liquids under favourable conditions it has 
b^n possible to obtain floating drops as large as 12 mm. in 
diameter, and drops which kept floating on their liquid surface 
for nearly five minutes. 

The easiest and most commonly applicable methoil of pro¬ 
ducing the drops is to fill the liquid in a burette and to 
allow it to flow down, drop by drop, on the surface of the 
same liquid kept in a suitable basin. The drops that float 
on the surface of the liquid can be chissifie<l under two 
headings: firiiiiary drops and secondary drops. The 
primary drops are obtained when the liquid is allowed to 
come down drop by drop from a rather small height, the 
minimum height being jnst a little greater than the diameter 
of the drop formed, and the maximum height for this primary 
drop formation going up to 2 or 3 cm , depending upon the 
liquid and its diintion. The drop as it comes down does not 
coalesce with the liquid immediately on its impact with the 
surface but remains floating for a short time. If now 
the height from which the drops fall is raised above the said 
maximum height, there is a cessation of the phenomenon 
until the height has reached a certsiti minimtiiii value fur a 
particular liquid, when the swimming drops on the liquid 
surface again make their api^^earance. These drops are 
formed by splashes (Worthington’s splashes) which cause 
them to be detached from the main body of the liquid when 
they float on its surface. These we term secondary tlrops. 
For any particular liquid, thus, there is a certain range of 
height during which there is no formation of drops at all, 

♦ ZeiU. f, Jan. 1927. 
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The primary drops have, as a rule, larger sizes than the 
secondary, while the life of the sccondaiy drops is generally 
longer than that of the primary ones. The primary drops 
are also less mobile compared with the secondary ones. 

The phenomenon can be easily demonstrated with the help 
of Boys's soap solution, or a solution of phenyle in water. The 
curves in fig. I (a) show tlie maximum and minimum heights 
for primary and secondary drop formation respectively when 
the liquid employed is Boys's soap solution of different 
strengths. Fig. 1 (h) shows similar curves for phenyle. 
25 per cent, soap solution and 30 per cent, phenyle solution 
had the smallest range of no drop formation. 


Fig.L 



Among other methods of such drop formation may be 
meniioned : (1) dipping a piece of cotton cloth in the liquid 
and holding it above the surface, this method being most 
suitable for fats and oils at high temperatures : (2 ) vibrating 
(by bowing) the sides of the vessel holding the liquid, this 
method is most suitable for liquids of low surface-tension 
like ether, petrol, methylated spirit, turpentine, etc., and 
gives rise to secondary drops; (3) water-drops can be easily 
made to float by allowing a spray of water to fall, horizontally 
or vertically, on a basin full of water. 

A large number of liquids were studied and the results as 
regards drop formation can be classified as follows :— 

(1) Light liquids of low surface-tension and low viscosify 
show the formation of secondary drops. They are not easily 


/VkixinHjrrf 

crummy formutHtn if&cotkJ^ ikirm. 
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amenable to tJie formation of primary drops. If any such 
drops are formed their life is exceedingly small. Thos ether, 
alcoboli methylated spirit, kerosene oil, petrol, tnrpentine, 
etc., readily show the formation of secondary drops either by 
the bnrette or by the vibrating vessel method. Water gives 
no primary drops at all and gives rise to secondary drops by 
the bnrette or the spray method, but not by the vibrating 
vessel method. 

(2) Inorganic sabsiauces and their solutions and thick 
syrupy liquids do not show this phenomenon at all. Thus 
mercury, solutions of inorganic salts in water, inorganic 
acids and their water solutions, glycerine, saturated stigar 
solution, etc., form neither the primary nor the secondary 
drops. 

(3) Fats and oils at high tein|>eratures show the phe¬ 

nomenon remarkably w'ell. At comparatively low tempera¬ 
tures the primary formati<m is shown better, while at higher 
temperatures the secomlary phonomenon is better shown. 
Thus paraffin'-wax at 90® formed good primary drops 
which by coalesciiiix with each other gave rise to some of the 
largest drops observed, having a diameter of about 12 mm. 
At this temperature it formed no secondary At 

150® C. it could not form primary drops, hut tiny secondary 
drops were readily formed, some of which lastetl for nearly 
five minutes. As a rule, the smaller the size of the dr4>ps 
the longer their life. 

(4) Solutions of soap (Boys^^ soap solution or so<liuni 
oleate) in water, of phmyle in water, atnl of creoj^oh* in 
carlxtlic acid show both the primary an^l the si^condary 
phenomena, and are perhaps he^t siiii«*il for such a study. 
Of these liquids phenyle is perhaps the most preferahh* on 
account of its cheapness, no difficulty or compHcations in 
preparing the solutions, and easy formation of drops of com¬ 
paratively long life. A 30 percent solution <4* phenyle was 
found to be the best for the production of the primary drops 
and a 10 per cent, solution for the secondary drops. In the 
case of soap and creosole solutions as well, it was Onind that 
a smaller dilution is more suitable for primary drop formation 
and a greater dilution for the ^econdarv phenomenon. Tlie 
most suitable Boys's soap solution for the exhibition of these 
phenomena was a 15 per cent, one. With this solution 
drops as large as 12*4 mm. in diameter were obtaiiunl {l»y 
coalescence of several smaller drops and using a jet of 
2*52 turn, diameter). It seems worth while mentioning that 
a ^ per cent, solution of phenyle was also found to \m very 
suitable for easy production of hubbies and films of long life. 
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Several factors have to be borne in mind for €asy produc¬ 
tion of the drops and prolonging their lives. Thus the 
surface of the liquid should be free from impurities like dust 
particles, etc. impurities in the falling liquid itself make 
the formation of drops rather difficult and make them 
unstable. Impurities in the surrounding medium should 
also be avoided. Dusty air, for instance, does not favour 
the production of the phenomenon. This is very evident in 
the case of water drops, which are never fonn<K] until the 
surrounding air is tree from dust and saturated with 
moisture. An electrically-charged rod brought near the 
drops makes them unstable, coalesce, and disappear quickly. 

Temperature has different effects on different liquids. If 
the temperature of soap solution be raised, the formation of 
drops beeomes almost impossible. In the case of water the 
formation of drops becomes easier at higher temperatures, 
but their size decreased. With fats and oils a high 
temperatiir© makes the formation of the drops very easy and 
also prolongs their life. 

Movemeiit of the drops on the surface prolongs their life. 
Thus the secondary drops, whitdi are more mobile than the 
jiriiiuuy one?, have also the longer life of the two. Vibration 
or motion of the snrfa< e itself also tends to prolong the life 
of the drops. Thu'i the tirops produced by the vibrating 
vessel method have a comparatively longer life. Also, if the 
drops are formed on the surface of a flowing stream of 
the liquid their life is prolonged. 

The life of the drops also liecomes longer when the drops 
are formed inside an immiscible liquid. Thus water drops 
fonnetl on a water surface covered with petrol or k**rosene oil 
or olive oil (Darling's drops) have a fairly long life. The 
effect of the stirroumling medium is evidently due to the 
cushions of the medium formed in between the drop and 
the liquid surface. Tlie more viscous the surrounding 
medium, the stronger the layer which prevents the drop from 
cofiibining or mixing with the main body of the liquid. 
Thus the more viscous the surnmnding medium, the stabler 
the tirops and the longer their life. 

Atldition of a more viscous liquid to the mother liquid 
.stabilizes the tirops and prolongs their life* Thus, in case 
of soap solution, the life of the drops is considerably increased 
by addition of glycerine, and tlie greater the amount of 
glycerine a<lded, the longer lived the drops. Similarly, in 
case of ether drops (by the vibrating vessel method), their 
life IS considerably increased by the addition of a small 
quantity of mustard oil to the liquid. 
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The size of the drop is increased by increasing the radius 
of the jet from which the drops issue when this particular 
method of drop formation is employed. 

It would appear that tlie properties which plsy an impor* 
taut part in the production of this phenomenon are surface-¬ 
tension, viscosity, and density of liquid. A detailed 
investigation to find the values of all these quantities tor the 
princi{>al liquids experimented on was, therefore, undertaken. 
As a result of this, it appeared that viscosity is mainly 
responsible for the stability and the long life of the drops, 
and the surface-tension mainly for their size. It also 
appeared that the liquids most suitable for the formation of 
primary drops (having long life, easy formation, and large 


Fig. 2. 





size) should have a surface-tension ranging between 2C» and 
50 dynes per cm., a viscosity up lo about ’25 c.g.s, unit, an<l 
a deuMty in the neigbtiourbood of unity, for the secondary 
formation by the burette method, the surfuce-ten.sion should 
range between 15 and 80, the visco-sity up to *040, and the 
density about unity; and for the secondary formation by 
the vibrating vessel method, surface-tension 15 to 3C, 
viscosity up to 'OlO, and den.sity smaller than unity. 

While studyinir the surface-tensions a very interesting 
observation was made. In the case of phenyle solution, for 
instance, it was found that the surface-tension decreased as 
the amount of phenyle in the solution increased till the 30 
per cent, stage was reached. At this {mint there was a 
small sadden rise of the surface-tension, when again it 
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decreased but very slowly with the increase of phenyle in the 
solution* The surface-tension was determined by several 
methods, namely : by the rise in the capillary tube ; by 
weighing ihe drops ; by the method of ripples ; and by 
Warren^s surface-tension balance method Fig. 2 exhibits 
the type of results obtained. It may be remembered that 
the best solution for exhibition of primary drops by phenyle 
w'as a 30 per cent, one, and that at this concentration the 
range of no drop formation is also a minimum for this 
substance. In the case of Boys’s soap solution the concen¬ 
tration surface-tension curve shows a similar dip for a 13 per 
cent, solution, and a solution of this strength is also the most 
suitable for drop formation. 

These coincidences indicate that the depression in the 
curve has an important bearing on the easy formation of 
floating drops. A detailed study of changes of surface- 
tension in these regions for these two liquids, and measure¬ 
ments of .“urface-tension and vi-^cosity of oils at diflferent 
teinperaiure.s, will perhaps he of help in elucidating the 
phenomenon and is proposed lo be underbiken at a 
subsequent date. 

Phy?^ics LaboraU>ry. 

(fovernnHuit Lahore. 


XXVIII. Tht Air-jloir arottml a ( irmlar Cf^Ufuler in the 
where the lioondarf/ Lauer separates from the 
surface. Bp A. FAt»K, AJ\.(\Se,^ of (he Aerodynamics 
Departmenty The Satimml D/ume,^ Laboratory f. 

Intriuluction, 

(1) IN some recent experiments on the measurement of the 
1 velocity tiistribution in the boundary layer along a 
smooth plane surface, J. M. Burgers | and B. G. van der 
Heggt* Zijnen have shown that the motion in the early part 
of the layer is laminar, and that a transition to the turbulent 
state liegins nt a critical value of (V^S/V), where 8 is the 
thickness of tin* boundary layer, and V^and vare the velocity 
and the coefficient of kinematic viscosity of the fluid. The 

• Phil. Mag., v\aa.lU27. 

I CSomaiunicaled oy K. F. lielf, A.R.C.Sc. 

X Mtdededingy Nos. 6 & 6. laiboraturium voor Aerodynamica eu 
Hydrodyaauiica der Teehnische Hca^^bool te Delft. 
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critical value, which dependa on the character of the torbnlence 
initially existing in the fluid, was found to lie about 3000 
when tbe plate was mounted in a comparatively steady air* 
stream. It was also observed that the transition from the 
laminar to a turbulent state was accompanied by a marked 
opening*out of the boundary layer. There was, however, no 
apparent tendency for the layer to separate from tbe surface, 
which was aligned parallel to the direction of the undisturbed 
wind. To avoid ambiguity, it is necessary to mention here 
that the boundary layer is the narrovr region in theiininediate 
vicinity of the surface where the whole of the retarding 
influence due to the surface may be consi<iered to operate; 
and that a flow is laminar w*hen the speed and direction of 
motion at any point are independent of time, and turbulent 
when they change continually with time. 

(2) It is a matter of common observation that when a 
surface is curved the boundary layer eventually separates 
from it ; and this fact raises tlie interesting question as to 
whether the conditions in the layer around sucli a surface 
resemble those in the layer along a plane surface, and, if so, 
whether the phenomenon of separation is associated with the 
rapid opening-outof the honndarv layer and the concomitant 
change from the laminar to a turbulent state of flow. To 
obtain information on this subject, a circular cylinder of 
large diameter was mounted in a wind tunnel and tbe 
boundary layer located from observations of total head taken 
close to the surface with an exceedingly small tul>e. The 
subsequent analysis will show that the distinctive traits of 
this curved l>onndary layer resemhlo those common to the 
layer along a plana surface ; that there a critical point on 
the cylinder ; and that the separation c»f the layer from the 
curved surface occurs just beyond this critical point. 

(3) There is a particular range of Hoynolds's numi)er— 
VD/i/ 10^ to 3*5 X 10^ approx., where D is the diameter— 
through which the character of the flow around a circular 
cylinder undergoes a marked change The drastic character 
of this change can be realized from the fact that the drag 
coeflScieiit falls from O'GO to 0*20 approx, over this range of 
(VD/v). In view of the fact that trie value of the invest!* 
gation would be enhanced if these different types of flow 
(see fig. 9) were explored, it was decided to select a cylinder 
of large diameter, m that with the speed range available in 
ihe wind tunnel this particular range of (v D/i^) could be 

^ ReU & Simmoxai, Phil. Mng., Febraaiy 1925. 
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covered. The diameter chosen was 8’9 inches. It will be 
realized that a farther advantage of the large diameter is 
that it favours increased accuracy of observation, since the 
thickness of the boundary layer, which is small in any case, 
is directly proportional to the diameter at a constant value 
of (VD/v). 

Description of Experiments. 

(4) The cylinder was mounted between the floor and roof 
of a 4-foot wind tunnel. The observations token weref* 
confined to the plane passing through the median section 


Fig. 1. 



of the cylinder, where the flow can l)e regarded as two- 
dimensional. The experiments were designed to measure, 
at five wind sjjeeds (22-0, 26-9, 39-2, 57-9, and 71‘4 ft./sec.), 
radial distributions of total head near the surface. The 
method of experintent was to take, at each wind speed, with 
a very small tube (described later) observations of total head 
at known radial distances (y) from the surface as the 
cylinder was rotated by steps of 5** through an angular range 
extending from about 50® to 120®. The total-head distribu¬ 
tions across radial lines were afterwards obtained by plotting 
these observations against y at a constant value of 9, where 
9 defines the position of the line measnred from the direction 
of the undisturbed wind (see fig. 1), The minimum distance 
from the surface at which observations were taken was about 
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0*0037 inch^ that id, when the tube touched the sur&ee. 
The values of the total head at the surface (where the velocity 
is aero) were obtained directly from observations of pressure 
at a hole in the surface situated in front of, and some distance 
below, the small tul>e and beyond its influence. It was found 
at a later stage in the experiments that the observations 
(pressure and total head) taken near and beyond the region 
of maximum negative pressure were influenced by the 
presence of a micrometer heat! on the opposite side of the 
cylinder (see fig. 1). All the observations in the paper refer 
tnerefore to a cylinder with a micrometer head protruding 
from its surface. Further, the observations have not been 
corrected for the modification of the flow due to the 
constraint of the tunnel walls. 

(5) The Total-head Tube ,—Since the thickness of a 
boundary layer is, in general, very narrow, it was essential 
to use an exceedingly small totiil4iea«l tube and to record its 
position relative to the surface with gocnl a«'curacy. The 
tube was constructe<l from the finest by|>oderinic steel tube 
available (external diameter (bOllIT inch), [jressed at the 
mouth into a rectangular form with the external dimensions 
0 0074 inch by 0'02l inch approximately. Tiie tube was 
mounte l so that the longer si^le of the rectangular section 
was parallel to the axis of the cylinder. A inicniscopic 
examination showed that the opening in the month of the 
tube was irregular, but that the average width and height 
appeared to be about 0*0017 and 0*0053 inch respectively. 

The small exploring total-head tube \%as sohlered into a 
larger hypodermic steid tube, which passed through a small 
hole in the cylinder. This tube was moved radially by 
means of a micrometer screw mounted externally on the 
opposite side of the cylindi^r. The diagrafiimutic sketch of 
fig. 1 shows the method of mounting tin* total-head tube, and 
is self-explanatory. It should perhaps be mentioned that a 
suitable spring device was fitted within the cylinder to 
eliminate backlash between the sliding total-head tulie and 
the rotating micrometer screw. 

(B) It was at first intended that the position of the total- 
head tube should t)e measured directly on the micrometer 
scale. This method was, however, discarded beaiuse the 
datum reading involved contact of the tube with the surface 
and it was difficult to make sure that the tube, owing to its 
frailty, was not distorted. Moreover, the possibility of a 
deflexion of the supporting tube, due to a constraint at the 
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small hole in the cylinder throngh which this tube passed, 
could not be ignored. 

The method of measurement finally adopted was to 
illuminate tlie generator of the cylinder, which was in the 
radial plane passing through the mouth of the total-head 
tube, by means of a band of light projected from behind and 
normal to this radial plane, that is, tangential to the surface 
at the generator. The distance between this generator and 
the centre of the mouth of the tube was then measured by 
means of a travelling microscope with cross wires, mounted 
in front of the cylinder and focussed on the mouth of the 
tulw. This method proved both simple and accurate in 
operation, and it was possible to measure the radial distance 
of the tube from the surface to within four ten-thousandths 
of an inch. 

(7) The Accuracy of the Total-head Observations, —Experi. 
ments were also devised to obtain information on the general 
accuracy of the observations taken with the small total-head 
tube, and more especially to determine whether these obser¬ 
vations would allow a reliable estimate to be made of the 
thickness (S) of the boundary layer. The principal doubt 
concerning the accuracy of observation arises from the fact 
that the width of the tube is in some cases a large fraction 
of the width of the region of total-head gradient near the 
surface, so that the pressure measured may not correspond 
to the total head in the filament of air impinging on the 
geometric centre of the mouth of the tube. These subsidiary 
experiments will now be described. 

(b) It is well known that in the vicinity of the wall of a 
vrind tunnel there is a layer of air, of appreciable wddth, 
across which there exists a gradient of total head. At the 
working section of the tunnel the width of this layer was 
about 5*5 inches, that is, 100 times greater than the thickness 
of the lx>undary layer near the point on the cylinder where 
the pressure has its maximum negative value (see later). 
To obtain some idea of the accuracy of observation in the 
boundary layer at this region of the cylinder (where the 
thickness of the layer was only about 7*5 times greater than 
the external width of the tu^), it was decided to compare 
the total-head distribution in the *‘wall'^ layer measured 
with a large copy of the small exploring tube to a scale of 
100 :1, with the true distribution obtainiS with a small total- 
head tube. The two curves of total head are given in fig« 2 ; 
and it is seen that they are in very close agreement, except 
pm. Mag. S, 7. Vol. 7. 42, teh, 1929. S 
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within ihs inner 15 per cent. o£ the width of the layer at ^e 
wall. Inclnded in fig* 2 18 a curve (taken from fig. 6) which 
fuay be regarded as representative of tlie total-head distri** 
bntion across a section of the boundary layer of the cylinder 
near the point of inaximutii negative pressure. There are 
marked differences in the two distributions of total head, but 
in general, the gradient of total head in the boundary layer 
of the cylinder does not appear to be mote severe than that 
in the wall layer It follows, then, that the observations 
taken with the small exploring tube, although perhaps 


Fig. 2. 



uncertain very near the surface (say within 0*1.5S), are 
reliable in the outer region of the boundary layer. 

(9) To determine to whut extent the smallness of the 
exploring tube would influence observations taken in a 
uniform stream, a comparison was made with observations 
taken with a much larger tube uDiiiT corresponding con¬ 
ditions. It was found that over the speed range covered 
(1.5 to SO ft./sec.) the scale effect was too small to be deU^ted 
with any accuracy. It is of interest to mention that a 
confirmation of this result was obtained from the experiments 
with the cylinder, for it was found that the total bead 
observed with the small tube just outside the boundary layer 
was equal, except occasionally at the lowest speed, to that 
measured with a much larger tube in the undisturbed stream. 
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Diicuisian of the Ohservatione. 

(10) Preeeure Observations .—The clistribations of pressure 
around the surface of the cylinder (with micrometer head), 
at the five wind speeds (Vq) of experiment, are given in 
fig. 3. ^ The comtnonl/ accepted method of plotting, namelj 
(/» —po)/pVo* against $ has been adopted, where p is the 
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pressure at a point on the surface given by 0 (see fig. 1), 
and />o aud V© are the pressure uud the velocity respectively 
in the undisturbed stream. Tiiese curves exhibit very clearly 
the marked changes in the pressure distribution which occnr 
over the selected range ot VD/v (It)* to 3‘3xl0*). The 
drastic character of these changes also manifests itself in the 
drag coefficient {ko) which, as shown in Table I., falls from 
0*63 to 0*22 over the same range of (VD/p). It will be 

S2 
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obsorved that the coefficient of the maximum negative 
pressure increases 'with the wind speed, and also that there 
IS a progressive displacement of the point at which this 
pressure occurs towards the back of the ojlinder. The maxi¬ 
mum negative pressure measured at the higher wind speeds 
57*9 and 71*4 ft./sec. were — l*62pVo* and — l*63pVo* 
respectively. It should perhaps be mentioned that these 
values were greater numerically than the corresponding 
values for the naked cylinder, which were — l*43/>Vo* and 
—l*46pVo* respectively; and that these hitter values are 
lower than the theoretical value (—1*62 pV*) predicted for 
an 8*9-inch cylinder in an inviscid stream in a 4-f*oot 
tnnneh 

Table I. 

Cylinder in a 4-foot Tunnel. (With micrometer 
head removed.) 


r 

V. 

ft. per »«c. 

m 

Drag coelReient 

22-0 

102.600 

0634 

26-9 j 

135,400 

^ OMi 

39-2 1 

182,900 

0*227 

57-9 

270,000 

0102 

71-4 

333.000 

0216 


(11) An important trait exhibited in each of the curves 
of fig. 3 is the pronounced inflexion (marked BC) between 
the point of maximum negative pressure (marked A) and the 
region where the pressure is almost constant. The principal 
purpose of the suhscKjuent analysis will be to show that the 
change from the laminar to a turbulent state of flow in 
the boundary layer probably occurs in this region and 
that the layer has completely separated from Uie surface at 
the point C. 

(12) Total-head Obeermiiom .—^The total head (H) at a 
point situated a radial distance (^) from the surface was 
measured with the small exploring tube against the datum 
total head (Ho) in the undisturbed stream. These observa¬ 
tions, reduced to the non-dtmenstonal form (H—Ho)/pVo*, 
are plotted against (lOOOy/D) in figs. 4-8 (a). The total 




also plotted in figs. 4-8 (a). 11U considered to be a matter of 

some importance that the estimated values of (H—Ho)/pTj* 
at y s 0 support the tendencies indicated by the curves 
drawn through the observations taken wiUi the tube. 
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(22*0 and 71-4 ft. per ^c*) are given in Tables II. and III., 
as well as in figs. 4 and 8 (a). The observations for the inter* 
mediate speeds are presented only in figs. 5-7, 









Table II. 

Valin\s of ( H —‘ Ho)/f>Vo^ lor Vy rs 71*4 ft. [>er sec. 
V^iluo of ^ each coltiinn. 
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Fig. 8. 



Tablk III. 

Values of (H — Ho)/p\V for V# = 22*0 ft. per set-. 
Value of given at top of each column. 
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(13) There are prominent features common to the total- 
head curves taken «t each wind speed, V^. A study of these 
features w'ill now be made ; and especially of those which 
are related to the flow around that part of the cylinder 
]>r6viously designated AB(j, and characterized by a marked 
inflexion in the curve of the pressure distribution (see fig, 3). 
For convenience of reference, the values of 0 at each of 
the points A, B, and (! are given in figs. 4-8. Also, to 
indicate more readily the changes in the character of the 
total-head distribution at the several radial sections prior to 
the point C on the cylinder, a second series of curves (6) is 
included in each of the figs. 4—8, These curves (i) are 
obtained by plotting the ratio (H —Ho}y/(H —against 
(vA where Y represents the value of y at the point where 
the total head just reaches the value (Ho) in the undisturbed 
stream. It w ill be noted that if the local air-stream has not 
separated from the surface, the value of Y is equal to the 
thickness (3) of the boundary layer. 

(Id) The method of plotting adoj)ted in figs, 4-8(i) shows 
that the observations taken in a relatively large pan of the 
boundary layer situated forward of the point (A), of maxi¬ 
mum negative pressure,—the angular range covere<l varies 
from 25^ for Y0=22’O to 35® for Vo = 71*4—lie on a 
coininoii curve within the accurac)' nf experimental observa* 
tion. In other w<»rds, the opening-out of the botindary layer 
and the fall of pressure around the surface do not influence 
(over this region] the character of the totuUhead distribution 
across a radial section. There is, however, a progressive 
change in the distribution, especially near the surface, as the 
position of the section is taken beyond the point A. 

(15) It is to he expecte<l that in the immediate vicinity 
of the point where the layer begins to separate from the 
Mirfi4ce the total head would change very slowly with 
the radial distance from the surface, that is, B(H— 
should tend to a zero value as y approaches its zero value ; 
and also that when the “ breakawaywas completed, the 
total head should remain constant over a relatively large 
radial distance from the surface. It should therefore be 
possible to obtain from the curves in figs, 4—8 (a) and (5) 
indications of the positions where the flow begins to leave 
the surface and where the separation is completed. This 
information is collected in Table IV. together with the values 
of 0 defining the positions of the points B and C. The 
values of 0 given in tlie columns 3 and 4 of the table are 
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only approximate, and refer to the curves which most closely 
fulfil a desired condition. 

Table IV. reveals two important facts ; firstly, that the 
bonndary layer begins to leave the surface at the point B, 
since the value of B(H--Ho)/3y is zero near this jK>int; and 
secondly, that the separation appears to be completed at the 
point C. The flow in the region BC is therefore of a peculiar 
character, and that this is so is further indicated by the 
conspicuous humps in the total-head curves, exhibited 
near the surface at all speeds except 26’9 ft./sec. It is 
perhaps of interest to mention that since the tube was always 
pointing in the same tangential direction the “humps in 
the total-head curve can be accounted for on the assumption 
of a reversal in the direction of flow. 

Table IV. 
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(lil) Vortex Sheets ,— It .**lioulil be possible to obtain an 
idea of the position of the region whcrc3 the iH^iindary layer 
separates from the surface from a pattern of the flow around 
the cylimler, or, l>etter still, from the vortex sheets traibng 
behind the cylinder, since these sheets originate in the 
boundary la^er. To locate the position of these sbc'cts, 
observations of total bead were taken across several lateral 
sections of the wake, with a tube which could la? directed 
into the local stream. The nature of the toial-hcad curves 
so obtained is illustrated in fig. l\ of an earlier paper 
dealing with the structure of vortex sheets*. The method 
of determining the position of points on the outer and inner 

♦ Fage & Jubansen, Phil. Mag. p. 421 (February 1928). 
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boundaries of a sheet is also described in the same paper* 
Briefly stated^ a point on an outer boundary marks the 
position beyond which the total head is constant and equal 
to the value (Uo) in the undisturbed stream, and a point on 
an inner lx>uiidary where the total head has fallen to a 
minimum value. It should be added that the points on the 
outer and inner boundaries close behind a separation region 
were not taken from carves obtained from lateral explora¬ 
tions, but from the appropriate curves of figs. 4-8 (a), and 
also from some observations (not included in the paper) 
taken with a small exploring tube attached to the cylinder. 


l ig. 9. 





(17) The shape and position < f the vorticity sbet tstrailing 
behind the cylinder, at each sjeed, jire shovn by the shaded 
areas in fig. 9, A retrograde movement of the sejmration 
region, and a more gradual separation of a vortex sheet from 
I he surface, as the speed is piogressively increased are 
clearly indicated ; and the general impression created is that 
the flow is more comformalde to the surface at the higher 
wind speeds. It is also seen that the H rmation of a marked 
dead-air region behiml the cylinder commences almost 
immediately after the point V (fiC is the separation region) 
at the lower sjjeeds 22 0 and 26’9 ft./sec., btit that this does 
not appear to be the case at the higher speeds 57*9 and 
71*4 ft./sec. It does not, however, necessarily follow from 
the delay in die formation of a marketl dead-air region at 
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iliese higher speeds that the separation of the boundary layer 
is not completed at the point C ; for the layer after learing 
the surface becomes a vortex sheet and opens out by the 
inflow of air across its boundaries^ in a manner dejpendent on 
the general configuration of the neighbouring flow; and it 
may well be that the inner boundary of the sheet follows 
closely the contour of the surface^ so that there is a very 
narrow band of ** dead air between the sheet and the 
surface. A study of the totaUbead curves taken at these 
higher speeds at the sections beyond the point C gives support 
to this point of view. 


(18) Velocity/ Distribution .—If it be assumed that the 
pressure across a section of the boundar}* layer is uniform 
and equal to that measured at the surface^ it follows that 

IvvJ “L^ (Ho-u);.J 

within the layer. The value of the velocity (Vp) expressed 
as a fraction of the inaximorn velocity can therefore 

be directly estimated when the corresponding value of 
— H) "1 

U known. Further, fig«. (6) have shown 

(H —' H) 

that values of taken in the boundary laver 

extending some distance in front (the average range taken 
is about 20°) of the point A of iiiaxiinutn negative pressure 
fall very closely on a smooth curve wdien they are {dotted 
against (y:B). Values of (V^/V^-^) for this part of the 
boundary layer were therefore estimated from the above 

relation by the substitution of mean values of 

taken from the sinooih curves of figs. 4-8 (i). The results 
are given by the full lines in fig. 10. No values of 
for points very near the surface (that is, within 0 156j are 
included l)ecause,a» shown in § 8, the total-head observations 
in tliis region may be uncertain, and also because the pre¬ 
dicted velocity is susceptible to small errors in 

(Jl0— lljyssu 

as its value approaches unity. The curves in fig. 10 show 
that (over a range of ^ taken) the character of the velocity 
distribution across a section of the boundary layer taken at 
and prior to the point A changes consistently with the wind 
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speed. Included in fig. 10 are two dotted curves showing 
for the extreme speeds (Vo= 22 and 71-4 ft. per sec.) the 
theoretical distributions of velocity across a section of the 
boundary layer at ^ 50® approx. These theoretical curves, 
which were obtained from Dr. Thom’s solution* of the 
simplified boundary layer eqnations for the laminar flow 
around the front part of a circnlar cylinder, indicate a scale 
effect on the velocity distribution of the same character as 
that obtained from experiment. Farther, the good agree¬ 
ment between the theoretical ami experimental curves (the 
agreement is much closer when the comparison is made with 
the actual experimetital curves at d =» 50® instead of the mean 


Fig, 10. 



curves given in the figure) shows that the motion in the 
boundary layer at ss 50® is laminar. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Thom’s solution is not applicable in the region of 
maximum negative pressure, so that it is not possible to 
determine from a comparison with theory how far beyond 
$ = 50® the laminar motion persists. Further evidence on 
this subject can, however, be obtained from the work described 
in the following section. 

Attention is directed to the peculiar shape of the outer 
part of the velocity curve taken at the lowest wind speed, 
22 ft./sec., and it is tentatively suggested that this is 

e Aeroaauticfd Reeearch Oommittee, RAM, 1176. 
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connected with the relatively large disturbances in the 
general stream at this speed* 

(19) The Thickness of the Boundary Layer. —B* G. van 
der Hegge Zijnen has shown tiiat the transition from the 
laminar to a "turbnlent stale of flow ip the boundary layer 
along a smooth plane surface manifests itself by a marked 
increase in the thickness of the layer. If this be an essential 
phenomenon accompanying a transition«an indication of the 
position of the transitional region on a cylinder (fwovided 


Fig. 11. 



such a region exists) should be obtainabh* from a curve 
giving the variation of the thickness of tin* l>ontHiary layer 
with the angnlar distance around the cylinder. Also it is to 
be expected that the flow in the houmlary laver around the 
cylinder does change, f *r it has been shown that the How in 
the early stages is laminarand, it may Im? presumed, turbulent 
after the layer has separateij from the surface (point (!). 
The manner in which the Inmndary layer around the cylinder 
opens out is shown in tli« early part of the curve* of fig. 11, 
where values of (lOOOYi/D are plotted against 0. The 
value* ot Y (Y is defined in § 13) were determined directly 
from curves similar to those given in figs. 4-8 {a), but plotted 

♦ Loc. dL 
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on a larger scale. Further, it follows from the definition of 
the term ‘Mwundary layer that the value of Y gives the 
thickness (S) of the layer prior to its separation from the 
surface. 

The curves of fig. 11 show that up to the point A there is 
a steady increase in the value of Y (S for the boundary 
layer) with the angular distance .tround the cylinder ; and 
also that the point B is situated near to the point where 
the rapid opening-out of the boundary layer begins. An 
inflexion similar to that at the point B was observed by 
van der Hegge Zijnen in the corresponding (S, 4?) curves for 
the boundary layer along a plane surface (see fig. 11 (a)) ; 
and he established, on evidence derived from the distributions 
of velocity across suitably-chosen sections, that the transition 
from the laminar to a turbulent state of flow began at the 
critical point where the rapid opening-out of the boundary 
lavcr o<*oiirred. A similar transition appears to take place 
in the case of the cylinder, for it has been shown that the 
motion in the boundary layer at some distance anterior to 
the point A (inaxinium negative pressure) is laminar (this 
would, of course, he expected unless the initial disturbances 
in the general stream are exceptional) ; ami it would appear 
justifiable to assume that the flow at the point (J is turbulent, 
since at this point the separation from the surface is 
cotnjileted. 

Critical Values. 


(20) The evidence obtaine<l from the pressure curves of 
fig. 3, tlie total-heu*! curves of figs. 4-8, and the (S, 6) curves 
of fig. 11 leail to the conclusion that the flow in the houndary 
layer around the cylinder is critical at (or near) the point B. 
A spetdal significance is therefore attached to the valies of 
Hevnohis's numbers (j/) and (Vy=:^) .SV at this point. 
These values, computed for the five speeds, are collected in 
Table Y. It should be added that an average value of the 
coefficient of kinematic viscosity (v), namely tha| for 
the standard atmosphere of pressure 760 mm. and tempera¬ 
ture lfr6’^(\, has been taken in the compulation, and also 
that the value of at the outer limit of the boundary 

layer was determined on the assumption made in § 18 
from the relation 




1 + 


2{/>o—P) 
/>Vo* ’ 


wber« p is the pressure at the point B. 

It win be observed in Table V. that the valnes of (VJS/v) 
(there is a alight irregularity at V, = 57*9 ft./aec.) and 
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{V,=f). S/v show a marked progressive increase with the 
mean sp^, Vq. 

It is necessary, if the correct interpretation of the resuits 
in Table V. is to be made, to bear in mind that they 
were obtained with the cylinder mounted in an artificial 
wind stream, so that an increase of the wind speed, Vu, 
probably involves a change in the “scale”of the turbulence 
initially in the stream. The importance of this initial 
tnrbalence has been demonstrated by van der Hegge Zijnen, 
who found that a change of turbulence in the general stream, 
due to the introduction of a screen, reduced the critical value 
of (Vo8/i») for the plane surface from 3000 to 1600, even 
althougn the relative mean speed was unchanged. It is 

Tablk V. 
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thori^fore not irrolnvant to mention thftt an itiipros^ion 
foriiiecj the experiinentis with the cylinder proceeded, that 
the general i^treaiii whs relatively inori* diitorl>ed at the 
lower speeds—see the appropriate curves ot toUil head and 
velocity near (y = 4),—and this may partiaUy aecoutit for 
the lower values of ReynoldsV numbers measured at the*© 
speeds. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the average values of 
and . X/k for the cylinder—they are 1790 and o2l0 

respectively—are of the same order of magnitode as the 
average value <dl50) determined bv van der Hegge Zijnen 
for the flat plate, and as the value (23iH), lower critical) 
Mtermined from the critical value for the flow in pipes, on 
the assumption that the radios of the pipe is equivalent to 
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the thickness o£ the hoimdary layer, and the Telocity at the 
axis is equivalent to Yq, 


Summartf, 

(21) An examination of the air-flow round a circular 
cylinder in the region where the houndary layer separates 
from the surface has been made from observations of total 
head taken with an exceedingly small tube. The diameter 
of the cylinder and the range of w ind speed selected were 
such as to allow markedly different types of flow to be 
considered. The analysis indicates that there is a critical 
point on the cylinder where a transition from the laminar to 
a turbulent state (»f flow in the bonmiary layer begins. 
The transitional region is marked by a rapid opening*out of 
the boundary layer. The critical value of Reynolds’s number 
for the boundary layer progressively increases with wind 
speed over the range taken in the experiments. The average 
of these critical values for the cylinder is of the same order 
of magnitude as the average value by van der Hegge Zijnen 
for a plane surface. The separation of the boundary layer 
from the surface occurs just beyond the critical point. 

(22) In conclusion, the writer wishes to acknowledge his 
great indebtedness to Mr. d. H. War.sap, who took most of 
the experimental observations in the paper, and also to 
Mr. A. Monk, who made the small total-head tube. 


XXIX. c// ii Gr^omt'tnc li Rtt ilation l^robUm, 
Ihj E. A. Mii.nf, FJLSJ^ 


1. F\R* 1^- 1* • HIV.'llARDt>f)N iS recent interesting papert 

on the radiation tran>mitted through a pair of 
parallel square aperfure.s suggests that it may he worth 
w bile to publish the solution of the similar problem for a 
pair of circular apertures. Professor A. V. Hill two years 
ago required the solution of this problem for practical 
apfdication to tiie case of a thermocouple receiver of circular 
section exposed to radiation through a [mrallel circular 
aperture, and asked me to investigate it. The problem 
hapf^ens to be one in which the necessary integrations can 
be effected in finite terms. 

• Communicated bv the Author, 
t Phil. Mag. [7] vi. p. 1019 (Nov. 1928). 

Phil. Mag. S. 7, Vol. 7. No. 42, Feb. 1929. 


T 
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2. Lei a^hhe the radii oE two circular apertures whose 
planes are perpendicular to the line joining their centres. 
Let I be their distance apart. Let P, P' be any two points 
in the two apertures respectively, (r, {r\ 0*) their plane- 

polar coordinates with reference to origins at the centres of 
the apertures. 

Let I be the intensity of radiation, supposed uniform^ at 
any point o£ one of the apertures. Then the amount R of 
radiant energy passing through the first aperture and reaching 
the other aperture is, per second. 


ft'lT 


cos^fdSdS' 


where ^ is the angle l)etween PP'and the normal at P or P', 
and rfS, are elements of area. 

Now eos'^ = /PP' 

and PP'* =s —2rr'cosf^ — 


Hence 
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whence 

U = 47r*I/*r"“r 

In put 
Tlien 


V = . r- » (/* + r* + r's) Vr' </r ./r' 


* %. 


r-:=zjc, r*=:y. 

f ft f J- 4 Y^ </jr,/Y 


Next* put 
Then 


It (r u)dx,h/ 

.1.1 


Z’ + x—^ = f. 


dyC --~^.±?JL-d£ 


e 1 am indebted to l*rof. L. J. Mordell for poinUng out to ms that the 
ensuing integrations are quite practicable. 
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Th« integration with respect to f is readily performed, and 
we obtain 


R 




«*-/*- 


-.V 


+ 1 


.{(/* ++ 

The last integration is eifected by the substitution 


] iy- 




whence we find finally 

R ^ [a^ + -f [ (a* + V -h ly - 4ca^b ^^' . (2) 

This formula may be checked by noticing that, as Z->0, 
R must tend to ttI .ttc*, where c is the smaller of a and h ; 


i'iff. 1. 

\ ^ / 



and that, as /-^:jc , Il-^Tra*//*I//*^=:l * ttu* . 7r/>Y^*==I»t«nsit5 
X area x small sulitl an^Ie, 

3. Professor A. V. Hill pointed out to me that, when 
a==:/>, the expression (2) can be given a simple trigonometrical 
form. The following is an extension of llilPs result to the 
general case. 

Assume (without loss of generality) 6 > a, and put 

^ n « + ^ A . 

tan oss: tan = -y- . 

The angles $ and thus defined have the geometrical 
meanings indicated in fig« 1. All radiation incident on AB 

T2 
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at an an^le of incidence less than ^ reaches CD; no radia* 
tion incident on AB at an angle of incidence greater than 6 
reaches CD. Simple transtbrmations then show that (2) 
reduces to 

R = i7r*FI(sec^--sec^)».(3) 

If the screen containing the aperture AB were removed, 
the radiation falling on CD would be 

ith *. ttI = (tan tan 

Hence the fractional reduction caused by the ajierture is 

/ sec^—sec^Y_ ( a \ 

\tiiu 0'i-Vdu / Lcosi{^-t^)J 

Similarly^ if the^adiaiion is incident on CD, the fractional 
reduction in the amount reaching AB causetl by the screen 
containing CD is 

Lco>i(6?-^)J. 

When the apertures an* etjnal, ^ = (1. am! (4) ami (/>) 
reduce to tair which is Hill’s result. This remarkably 
simple result for two <*<|ual circular a}K>rtures imiv he staled 
as follows. Let 0 • the >emi-vertical angle of the cone 

outside which no radiation incident <«n (»nc aperture ran 
reach the other. Tlien ttm radiation incident on the far face 
of the circular cylincier forim^d by the rwoapertun^s is reduced 
by the presence of the <*ylinder in the ratio tan®A#: 1. 

No simple method of proof of the final re^ult has suggested 
itself. 


4. The result for a circular cylinder may he coriipar«*d 
with Dr. Uichardson^s result for a cube. Dr. Hicliurdson 
found that the radiation transmitted in series through two 
square apertures forming opposite faces of a culm is reduced 
as compared with what would pass through one aperture 
alone in the ratio 0*6278/7r = 

The corresponding ratio fur two circular apertnr«-s formtng 
opposite ends of a cylinder of length equal to its diameter, 
hy the ahovt-, is ian®7r/8 = ;j —2Y/2==:n i 7lC. Thus a ftair 
of square apertures separated by a distance c?qtiaJ to their 
side transmit slightly more radiation than a pair of circular 
apertures of the Muue area separated by a diitanec equal to 
their diameter. 

Mafichester, 

Norember 2 Gtb, 1928 i 
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XXX. On the Attachment of Klectronn to the Molecules IICl 
and NIU By V. A. Bailey. M.A., D.Phil. (O.eon), 
Associate Professor of Physics^ University of Sydney^ and 
A, J. Higos, //.&. * 


1. A METHOD for the study of the atiacliment of 
jLJL electrons to gas iiiolecules, and the results of the 
application of this method to the case of <lry air, were 
deseril>ed in the issue of this Magazine for October 1925. 

The intention there expressed of extending these studies 
to oxygen has been abandtuied, for while the above com¬ 
munication was in the press, the results of an investigation 
on this gas was published by Dr. li. L. Brose t, which 
indicated that very few attachments occur when special 
precautions are taken to prevent the oxygen fn>m becoming 
contaminated. 

Vij, 1. 



It was accordingly tleoide«l to iiivestiguie ihe gases 
hydrogen chloride and ammonia, juul i<> leave for a possible 
future occasion the mure ditlicult case which suggests 
itself, that, namely, of chlorine. 

2. Before stating the results of tliese two gases, it is 
desirable to give a brief outline of the method, the detailed 
theory of winch may be found in the original description 

A uniform electric field of intensity Z is maintained 
throughout the space between the planes 3 and P in fig. 1 
by suitable connexions to a battery of accumulators. 

Electrons, emitte<l by the plate P under the influence of 
ultra-violet light, move di>wnwards through the gas so that 

• Oomnianicftied by Prof, .b 8, Townsend, F.R.8, 
t H. L. Brose, Phil. Mii?, p. 536 <8cpt. 1925), 

I V. A. Bailer, Phil. Mag. p, 825 (^Oct. 1925). 
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diverging streams of electrons and negative ions pass through 
the slits in the electrodes Eu and Ei^ as indicated by the 
dotted lines. 

The number c/c negative ions are formed by attach* 
ment of electrons to molecules when n electrons move a 
distance dz in the direction of Z. It is easily shown that 

« = .( 1 ) 

where h is the probability that an electron of velocity « 
should attach itself permanently to any molecule it may 
encounter, W is the mean velocity of drift of the electrons in 
the direction of Z, and I is the mean free path of an electron 
between successive collisions with molecules, the gas l>eing 
at a pressure p. It follows that for a given gas a'p is 
a function of Zjp alone when Z and p are varied. 

The divergence of electrons or ions is expressed by the 
same curve where y is the fraction of an approach¬ 

ing stream which j»asses through a slit, and .r represents Z A 
for electrons aiol / for ions, k being the mean energy of an 
electron in terms of the mean energy of a iiiulecule at 15' ('. 
This curve, named the Xormai Distribution Curve, maybe 
calculated, or determined experimentally, for each ditfusion 
chamber 01 and 12. 

The two quantitieo /; an<i a are separately unknown, but 
the function of them, 

a*: R<Z . ..... (2) 

can 1)6 determined experimentally as fo^low^ :— 

The ratios and L of the currents to the 

electrodes are measuretl ac<’urately, and the distribution 
ratios Si and Sn calculated by means of the formuhv : 

c _ ^ 

1 -f f ^ I -f ^ ) * 1 4 U 

The ratios K' and H" corrospomiing to the known vaiue 
of Z for the chaml>*"rs 01 and 12 resj^ectively are obtained 
from the Normal Distribution Durves. and then a may ba 
calculated by means of the formula : 

« = S,a{"-SD/(H'-S,). 

To obtain another relation lietween k and a, a« is siiiiilarlj 
determined from observations with the intensity Z n and the 
pressure giving 




= K(Z ^ 
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The combination of this with (2) provides a pair of 
simultaneous equations in two unknown variables, which may 
then be solved by a graphical operation *• 

3 . The study of liCl and NH3 was undertaken with the 
apparatus used in the examination of air, so an additional 
detailed account of it is unnecessary. 

HCl gas was evaporated in vacuo from some of the middle 
fraction of a twice-distilled aqueous solution of pure HCl, 
and roughly dried over strong 112804. Then one part vras 
stored over concentrated H2SU4 in a glass reservoir con¬ 
nected with the main apparatus through a mercury-sealed 

f lass lap, and the t>ther was similarly stored over anhydrous 
‘21^5, both parts being at about 150 mm. pressure. 

After the lapse of live months, samples of each were 
separately admitted to the mercury gauges and the diffusion 
instrument up to a pressure of ^ mm., and with Z = 20 volts/cm. 
values of Sj and 85 were determined, as shown in the follow¬ 
ing table : — 


I ^t'asccal^jT. 


ir^S<\ . ro.* -ViV.I 

ry> . TU:; 


The pair of values in the last line correspond closely to 
the distribution ratios determined for ions, namely 

li' = -754, K = -802; 

so from these and other similar determinations it was 
concluded that the gas stored over was drier than 

that kept over This was confirmed by the observation 

that within a few hours the latter formed a skin on the 
surfaces of mercury in the gauges which adhered to the glass 
walls in a troublesome manner, whereas the former left the 
gauges clean, even after many days. Consequently, only the 
gas dried over H5SO4 was investigated. 

In the early experiments it was found that adsorption of 
gas by the internal surfaces of glass and metal reduced the 
pressure hy several per cent, during the course of the 
observations. This effect was considerably diminished bv 
saturating tlie surfaces overnight with gas at a pressure m 
the neighbourhood of those used on the following day. The 
practice adopted of removing this gas by pumping and 

* Zoc. cit pp. S38-84L 
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washing out with hydrogen before introducing fresh gas, in 
no way reduced the efficacy ot this procedure, as, even in 
a good vacuum, the surfaces take a long time to give up 
most of their adsoi l>e<l gas. 

The surface exposed to the ultra-violet light was of copper, 
and gave an exceptionalIv good emission in the presence 
ofHCL 

As illustrations some of the individual observations are 
shown in Table I., but the values of — logio« given in 
Table II. are the means of several observations. 

The results for values of Z/y> less than 10 or greater than 
40 are not given, for the first indicated values of k are too 
low to allow of accurate deductions about a, and the second 

Taulk I. 

11 CL 


p. 

/. 

t. 


s.. 

s 


K p. 

fllili. A 

Clli. 







10 

JO 
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1 OT 
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10 
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•50 
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1 
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20 
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' '2'2 



}l) 

.'Si 

*r 

25.-1 

1 IT 



**01 

*20 

•26 

IO 

m 

1 12 

:iio 

•5s 7 

'05» 

*10 

'12,> 

5 

ITo 


'2.>i 

•to,'' 

1 

'{n 

corropoini 

tu the 

occu 

ri dice 

of ionization 

L\ coili 

i^iuns ot 

electrons v 

ith molecule 

s whicl 

1 tends 

to fal 

sifv the 

eah'ula- 


iions. 

It may be seen from Table f. that, de-pite the low pressure 
used, the electrons attach them>eiveN tapiclly to molecules, 
for the ratios JS* notably greater than the i‘orrespoiuling 
ratios 8^, especially with the higher values of Z/y^ 

The values of k and a determined by the graphical method 
are shown in Table II . and the former are also represented 
by a curve in tig. 2 for comparison with the \allies of k in 
other gases. 

It tlius appears that for Z/p greater than ^ the energy of 
agitation of electrons in IK-l is ijiu(‘h lower than the energy 
of eh ctrons in all the common gases examined to dale 
namely H,, Ng, On, CO?, ( '0, NO, N.O, and NHa- 

♦ J. S. Townsend, ‘ Motion of Kl»»rtruns in Gas*'# ’ cClarendon Press, 
Oxford). 
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If the values of the velocity W were known, it would be 
possible to determine the values of X, the fraction of their 
own energy lost by electrons in collisions with molecules, 
and of /<, the proliability of attachment. In the absence of 
such information, rough estimations may be made by 
assuming a value of the mean free path L (at 1 mm. 






Table 11. 





y>. 



A. 

a. 

a^p. 


inni. 






10 

1-0 

10 

Ml 

2 

■lau 

•133 


50 

5 

•547 




20 

•50 

10 

1 15 

S-9 

2>7.* 

•750 


•25 

5 

•092 


•l'^7 


40 

■50 

20 

1 (H*» 

25 

■273 

•M3 


■25 

10 

i*ss 


•Kt:> 



125 

5 

l-Olt 





pressure) de<luced from measurements of the viscosity 
of HCl, namely L=: l-9(> x 10'*cm., and using the formuia 3 : 

\ 305 

4 ^ 11-1 {a/p)U(Zlp)lk. 

Thus for Z///=20 it appears that X=59 per cent, and 

A = 7xl0-'^ 

♦ Koth-Scheel, ^ Konstauten der Atoxuphysik.* 
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4. Some prelituinarj experimeDts with NH, having shown 
that the gas reacted vigorously with the available PjOj, it 
was decided to adopt the desiccator recommended by 
C. Matignon * for the pur{)ose of drying NH 3 , namely the 
grey powder formed by pounding the iiietullic sodium with 
fused NaOl. This was considered to be simpler than puri* 
fying the PjOs as recomimjnded by Brereton Baker t* 

One sample of gas was prepared by evaporation from an 
aqueous solution, stored first over KOI! sticks for several 
months and finally over Matignon’s desiccator. A second 
sample was prepared by heating in racuo a mixture of pure 
ammonium chloride and calcium oxide, and passing the gas 
through a long tube containing KOH and Matignon’s 
mixture into a flask containing the latter alone. 

After the lapse of several <lays these two samples were 
investigated in the diffusion instrument, and found to give 
substantial!v the same results, whoso mean values are given 
in Table III. 

As with it was neces?^ary to reduce the large effects 

of adsorption by a preliminary saturation of the internal 
surfaces with the gas. 

The values of Si and corresponding to Z //»=8 are re¬ 
markable in that Sj is ornitcr than So at three pressures out 
of the five recorded. Another anomaly whic h shows itself 
with this value of Z//> is the notabl** increase with the pressure 
p of the apparent value of k estimatetl from the values of Si 
(or S 5 ). The latter anomaly also appears notably for 

Z//>=9. 

In the face of these results it was clearly of no advantage 
to carry out the usual caiculutions, as these are based on 
consiilerations which seem to ha violated. 

It is probable, however, that the magnitmles of k deter¬ 
mined from Si as if no ions existetl are of some value, and 
these arc accordingly given in the sixth column of Table 111. 
under A*|. 

For the values 6 , 7,8, and 9 of Z'p the close agreement 
between Sj and S* indicates that few ions, if any, are formed 
by aitachiiumt. 

For the values of Z'p greater than 9, Sj is much larger 
than Sj, which indicates that a considerable amount of 
attachment is occurring at the higher velocities of the 
electrons. 

The curve for NH 3 in fig. 2 represents the order of the 


♦ 0. Matignoa, BuU, de la Soc, Chim. t. 3, no. p. 333 (1908). 
t Journal of the Chem. Soc. Ixxiii. p. A22 {imS), 
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▼ftlaes of k given in the sixth column of Table III., and from 
this it will be noticed that k is the same low order for NHj 
and HCl when Z//> is less than 7, but for higher values k 
increases very rapidly with 2,lp in NH 3 . 

Table III. 


NH,. 




Z. 

S.. 

S,. 

k , 

K 

5 

4 

20 

'777 

•801 

119 




10 

-67U 

*6i»9 

1*31 



I 

5 

•533 

•575 

1*3S 


0 

4 

24 

'770 

•795 

1*40 



•> 

12 

*6457 

•6i?6 

1*61 



1 

(> 

•541 

•572 

i-58 



b 

3 

*416 

•442 

1 'bo 


7 

2 

14 

614 

•611 

2*55 



1 

7 

•510 

•52.5 

2*08 




3’5 

392 

•407 

202 



S 

64 

745 

•701 

50 

7*4 


4 

32 

•5.*'9 

•594 

6*60 
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2 

16 

•520 

•499 

471 

5*6 


J 

> 

'416 


4118 

4*6 


•5 

4 

32? 

•3;n 

3*75 

3-2 
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*41.» 

•439 

9 23 

S*76 


I 

0 

312 

■331 

8 17 

8*34 



4v 

,2«i2 

2t>9 

5*84 

608 

10 

2 

2o 

‘377 

•;>09 

12-65 



1 

10 

'2i;8 

■379 

12 20 



•5 

5 

*207 

•270 

9-43 



1 

15 

*376 

727 

9*5 



5 

75 

*240 

•552 

12-3 



1 

20 

*512 

•779 

6*1 



•6 

10 


•645 

8*9 



If some such rapid variation be the cause of the anomalies 
which appear with Z//>= 8 , then to account through an instru¬ 
mental error for the observations a much more rapid variation 
of k with Z//> must exist than is indicated by the above carve 
(fig. 2 ). 
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In the middle of the series of observations with NHa the 
instrument was thoroughly freed of this gas by moans of a 
side“tttV>e containing H2SO4 and re-tested with H3 gas at 
pressures of 10 111m. and o 2 mm. The measured values of 
Si and S3 wen' in complete agreement with the standard 
distribution curves^ fur which Sj is always about 40 per cent, 
less than 83; so instrumental variations cannot be invoked in 
explanation. 

A full discussion of the possible cause of the anomalies is 
better postponed to some future occasion, when the gas can 
be examined under more flexible conditions, to provide which 
a new instrument has been constructed. 

For the present we may consider that the cause is possibly 
given by one of the following :— 

(1) The electrons einitteil by the plate issue with an 

energy of about 2 volts, and so may form some ions 
which suhsefjuently change to electrons and neutral 
molecules. 

( 2 ) As indicated below, the gas contained a small quantity 

of Ug, and a small change in the concentration of 
this nnght well produce large effects, since k apf>ears 
to vary rapidly with Z//». Such a change in con¬ 
centration would occur by the proce‘‘S of effusion 
through the tap mlmitting gas to the instrument. 

Nearly a vear after the above investigations were made, 
Mr. J. I). Mc(iee examined with the new instiument the 
NHa left over hv u<, and obtained totally different rejiults 
which more really roemble tho^e for II3, The containing 
flask was then opened with a flame, and the resulting small 
explosion and flash continued the sup|H>sitioii that the flask 
which formerly conlainefl Nil- now rontained a t^ouhiderable 
quantity of Hg. 

There is no doubt that this i« due to the slow decomposition 
of NH3 by the sodium desiccator with formation of sodatnide 
and hy<lrogen, and so it may be conclinled that Matignon^s 
method of drying i.s not fully satisfactory with this gas. 

In the original cxpt*rinients, repetitions of the t>bservations 
after intervaN of alK>ut a week had not shown any serious 
disc^€pancie^, so the results given are probably of the right 
order for NH,. 

5 . Nothing in these ♦•x[>eriment?i supports the view that A 
is independent of the velocity of the electrons ; the contrary ^ 
is made to appear probable, especially in the case of NH3. 

* V, A. Bailey, Phil. Mag. xlvi. p. 218 (July 
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From these and earlier observations it may be provision¬ 
ally concluded that with air, NO*, and HjO * h diminishes as 
the velocity increases, and that h increases with the velocity 
in NjOt, NH|, and H(H over the range studied. 

It is interesting u> note that the gases HjO, NHj, and 
H(M, which ap|)eur to have ndatively large values of A, also 
have relatively large values $ ot K —1. So it may be of 
value to examine a possible association between h and the 
electric moment /i of a molecule. This quantity /ut can be 
calculatetl from the variation of the <lielectric constant K 
with temperature, by a theory due to Debye and its 
apj>roximato values for a number of different molecules are 
given in the following table:— 


CO. CU . no. Mf , XCl. CL. 
ran? ^ 


NcghgibU*. V2 I IS i:. \i, 1-3 


F<»r the molecules Hj, Uj, He, A, IT), <'Uj, t' 2 H 4 , 
wiiicb have low values of /a, h is known to be negligible, 
while for the molecules ll 3 <^ NHj, and IK’l both ya and A 
are Iarge4 

The case of Cij is of special interest, as it^ low value of 
suggests tiiat this molecule has no great atfiiiity for electrons, 
contrary to the conclusions oi L. B. Loeb \[ that It is greater 
than 5 x \ In view of the large aHinity of lid for 
electrons and the dithculry of preparing and keeping (1, gas 
free from HCl through its great chemical activity, and the 
presence of sources of Hg in the usual measuring apparatus, 
this in m»t Mirpri>ing. 

An analogous (*ase is that of tj^, whicli was thought to 
have a considerable affinity for electrons, until the experi¬ 
ment;^ of H. L. Brose^ showed that very few electronic 
attii(dunciirs occur in the gas. 

It is therefore highly desirable that experiments he con¬ 
ducted on very pure d* to examine this point. 

• Skinker & White, rhil. Mag. xlvi, (October 1923). 

t J, S, Townsend, * Electricity in Gases/ p, 287, tBlarendon Press.) 

t Schrtidiager, * Oraetz Hundbuch der Eiectrizit&t... * i. p. 192, 

$ Victor Henri, ‘Structure des Molecules/ pp. 13-26 (J. Herman, 
Paris). K. T. Compton, * Science,’ Jan. 15,1926. O. Bliib, PAu 4 , Zelts. 
xxvii. p 226 (1926). 

li B. Loeb, * Kinetic Theory of Gases (McGraw Hill). 

% Loc. ctt. 
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In conclusion we may notice that the experiments 
described here appear also to indicate that the adsorptive 
properties of a niolecute are related to its A, which is in 
agreement with the known general correspondence between 
molecular polarity and adsorption. 

Sununary, 

The method for the study of the attachment of electrons 
to molecules described in 1925 is applied to HCl and 
and the results serve to indicate a certain correspondence 
between the probability of attachment to a given molecule 
and its electric moment as deduced from variations of 
dielectric constant with temperature. 


XXXI. On the Ionization Potentials of the Pare Earth 
Elements in relation to their position in the Pertiniic 
Si/stem, By L. Rolla and G. PlCCAKDi, Insiituto di 
Chimica generale della P. L'nirersita, Firenze {Italia)*, 

T he binding forces with which the valency tdcctrons 
are retained in an atom can best be measured by 
determining the ionizing potentials. In the case of the 
rare earths the spectroscopic data are insufficient to place 
the lines in series and so calculate the corresponding terms. 
Indirect means have been used in order to arrive at a 
classification of the elements between barium and hafnium. 
Thus measurements of atomic ami molecular volumes of the 
elements and similar compoumls have been used to give 
interesting figures. In this case the greater the binding 
strength the greater will be the contraction in isoinorphous 
compounds. 

Goldschmidt, Ulrich, and Barthhave determined the 
molecular volumes of the sesqiiioxides of the rare eartlis by 
the X-ray spectrograpine inethoil, and established the law 
that the molecular volume, in the crystalline compoumls 
examine<l, diminishes with increasing atomic number. The 
work of V. Hevesy on the series of the <icto-hydro-sulpliates 
and of Jantsch^^* on the double nitrates of magnesium con¬ 
firm these results. The atomic volumes of the six elements 
(La, Ce, Pr, Nd, Sa, Yb) have ahso l>een measured, and, in 
spite of the large experimental errors, it seems as if one 

• Commuaicated by the Authors. 
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ought to regard the contraction with increasing atomic 
number as demonstrated, in agreement with theory. 

Astrophysical observations give to the rare earths a place 
of special importance in the constitution of the stars, and 
lead to conclusions of great value in the present problem. 

In the solar spectrum (absorption spectrum) Rowland 
recognized and catidogued in his tables 36 lines belonging 
to C’e, 17 to Nd, 32 to Y, 20 to Sc, and 69 to La. 

Successive studies revealed an ever-increasing number of 
lines, and the elements Er, Eu, Gd, Pr, Sm, Dy were also 
recognized in the solar spectrum. 

During the total eclipses of the Sun it is possible to 
photograph the spectrum of u very thin crescent of the 
solar chromosphere. In this case the crescent itself is 
used as the slit of the spectroscope, and is made up of many 
arcs of circles whose width varies with the height of the 
solar chromosphere from which the various elements radiate. 
MitchelP^^ and St. John^*\ who studied this spectrum, came 
to the conclusion that all the rare earths present in the 
tun occur in the lower layer of the chromos{)h6re from 
0 to 500 km. high. Only La and Y reach a height of 
600 km. From our knowledge of ionizing potentials we 
can account for the.se facts, and consequently a study of 
ionizing potentials is of great value in the interpretation 
of stellar spectra. 

The validity of the mass-action law has been demonstrated 
for the case of atomic ionization into an electron and a 
positive ion. We can write, therefore. 

Neutral atom positive ion -f electron. . . (1) 

By use of this e(|Uation notable progress has been made in 
astrophysics, especially by Megh Nad SahaIt follows 
that the equilibrium constant K of equation (1), i.e. [A"^], 
[electron], [neutral atom] i.s connected with the heat of 
n^aotion, c. the ionizing energy (IJ). and with the absolute 
tentperature (T) by the equation expressing the law of 
mobile equilibrium : 

t9\ 

dT .. 

In astrophysics the experimental determination of K is 
made by measuring the relation between the intensity of 
the arc lines (neutral atom) and of the srark lines (ionized 
atom) for the same element. Knowing U, we can calculate 
T, or, conversely, if T is known we can calculate U. 
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The distribution of the rare-earth elements in the solar 
chromosphere shows that their ionizing potentials vary very 
little with increasing atomic number. In work of a physico¬ 
chemical nature it is necessary to establish the validity of 
equation (1), and so arrive at a value of U by using (2). 

We have solved this problem in a satisfactory manner 
with an experimental method of great simplicity 

A flanie^ which may be regarded as a stationary pheno¬ 
menon, goes through a tine metallic gauze and hits 
a metal plate which is connected electrically to the gauze. 
By creating a difference of temperature between the gauze 
and the plate, a current flows continuously. No difference 
of potential is applied irom outside. If, iu>\v, we introduce 
atoms (A) capable of being ionized under the said conditions 
into ions ( A') and electrons, the ion.s will discharge on one 
electrode an<l the electrons on the other (gauze or plate). 

The difference in the current measured in the flame with 
and without atoms (A) gives us a measure of the number 
of electrons and ions which pass in one second between the 
electrodes. 

Thus, when we know’ the luimherof neutral atoms passing 
per second from one electrode to tlic other, we have all the 
necessary data for calculating the rate of dissociation of (A) 
and the equilibrium constant of (1). 

The current measured in this way is the result of move¬ 
ment of both positive and negative charge.s. 

If the flame produced only positive or only negative 
charges, no current w’ould flow. Thus, when an incandescent 
source of electrons such as platinum or iridium wire, bare or 
covered with a layer of non-volatile oxide, is placed l)elow 
the gauze, we do not observe any variations of current. 

This can be understood from the special form of cell that 
we used. 

The final current can only he due to the simultaneous 
discharge of positive and negative charges in equal quantity. 

In the first experiment we worked with an ordinary 
Bunsen flame. Into its upper part, which is homogeneous, 
we introduced two flat electrodes—the lower made of a net 
of platinum wire 0*1 mm. thick, with a 4-mm. mesh, the 
upper made also of platinum 15x20 mm. and 0*1 mm. 
thick. 

The distance between net and plate was not less than 
6 mm. nor more than 8 mm. A mirror galvanometer 
160 ohms internal resistance and giving a deflexion of 
1 cm. = 2*475 x 10”^ amp. at 2 metres was inserted between 
the net and the plate. The galvanometer in this case acts 
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as an ammeter, since its resistance is negligible compared 
with the resistances of tlie flame between the electrodes. An 
experiment is carried out in the following manner :—After 
fixing the electrodes at a certain distance, we measure the 
current in the ordinary Bunsen flame {this gives a current 
of the order of 10*® amp.). If the inrush of gas and of air 


Table I. 


I Element. 

i 

! . 

Salt. 

Atome/isec. 

Dissociation. 

K. 

[ 

1 Sodium. 

Na..SiO, 

3*44 . 


1*41 . 

10~* 

6*a5. 

10» 


4 ;0 . 

10>» 

3 95. 

10"^ 

6*40 

10® 

i ■* ' 

8-tUi. 


2*C(>. 

10-2 

6*10 

10« 


4 03. 


3*80. 

10-® 

6 03. 

10® 


5*14. 

10*' 

3*33. 

10~3 

5*75. 

10» 

Na.,SiO, 

1-23. 

U»’* 

1*25 

10-* 

1*90 

10» 

Na,P,t). 

l-K). 

10'‘ 

1*12. 

10-2 

2*20 

10* 

i Na Co, 


10'* 

7*35 

10-2 

1*44 

10® 


4i>7 

W' 

6*40 

10“2 

1*68 

10» 

; XttCi 

4’3C 

10” 

1*85, 

10-“ 

1*59 

10» 

Na BX)- 

418 

10'« 

4*S5 

10-“ 

9*85 

10® 


- 

134. 

10‘- 

2*67 

. 

10-2 

967 

10» 

Bariuin. 

BaGL 

2*02 


100. 

10-' 

200 

lO'o 



4r.j . 

UC' 

6 (>0 

10-* 

2*00 

10*0 


BaCI, 

8 93 

10'» 

1*97. 

10-' 

340 

lO'o 



1-20, 

10'« 

1 .^5 

10-* 

:’-88 

10*« 


- 

3-21 . 

1U'« 

1 01 . 

10-* 

3 30. 

. 1010 


BaClj 

3*40. 

10*^ 

5 67 . 

10-3 

1*10. 

.10'® 



3 To . 

10*® 

1 4 71 . 

10-= 

1*10 

.101® 

Lithium. 

LijSO^ 

ir.5. 

10«' 

4 02. 

10-2 

2 52. 

.10’ 



2*3;i. 

10»« j 

3 55. 

io~2 : 

; 2*93. 

10? 


- 

b 53. 

lo*« i 

2*10. 

I 

10-2 

2*47. 

w 


Li.SO^ 

1*85. 

10*« 

8-18. 

l(r-» 

i 1 31 . 

10" 



2 56. 

10»® 

7f<0. 

10-* i 

1*57. 

ur 


- 

1*21 . 

10** 

3-:.»7. 

10-» 

1*34 . 

10" 



6*99. 

10»® 

8 \3S. 

10-s 

4-91. 

10^ 


1 

1*34. 

10*^ 

1-86. 

10-“ 

4-66. 

10^ 


arc well regulated, the current is absolutely constant. At 
a given instant we introduce under the net a bead containing 
a known quantity of salt, and measure the current and ita 
variation with time* Then the bead is withdrawn, and it is 
observed that the current falls to its initial value* 

Having plotted the values of current intensity against 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7* No. 42. Feb. 1929. U 
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time, -we take the mean ordinate and subtract from it the 
value of the current produced in the pure flame. We then 
know the mean value of the ionization current, and from 
this follows immediately the concentration of the ions [A"^] 
and of the electrons [e], since we know the charge on an 
electron, and the two concentrations in (1) must he equal. 

We also know’, from the loss of weight of the bead and 
the duration of the experiment, the number ot atoms ijitro- 
duced per second into the flame. Under the conditions of 
the Bunsen flame this niimher is practically the same as the 
number of neutral atoms. 

We now’ have all the data necessary to oalcnlate the 
equilibrium constant of (1). 

By proper choice of the metallic salt we can obtain 
uniform evaporation, as shown by the constancy of the 
current during any experiment. 

Thus for the first time w’e have been able to denumstrate 
experimentally the huv of mass action for electronic equi¬ 
librium. The measurements always give the same value of 
K for the same atom and experimental comlitious, though 
working at different concentrations. 


Calculation of the Ionizing PotentiaL 

We can, then, on a thermodynamic i)asis, ap[)]y tqna¬ 
tion (2) to obtain U the ionizing energy. Tiic calculation 
is simplified it we regard U as independent of the tem¬ 
perature, so that if and K« are the equilibrium constants 
of (1"^ for temperatures Tj and Tj, we have 

We have found that in the case of sodium the formula 
leads to results agreeing with those obtained spectroscopically. 

We can simplify still further by integrating (2) : 

log K = — ^ + C.(3) 

where C is a constant of integration. Then, if we take two 
elements whose ionization potential is known, we can deter¬ 
mine the constants of (3) for a standard flame. We can 
then determine U for every element by measuring logK 
under the given conditions. Our experiments have shown 
that the relation between V (ionizing potential) and log K 
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is linear (see fig. 1 and Table II.)*. The three straight 
lines were obtained by varying the rate of flow and tem* 
peratnre of the flame. 


Fig. 1. 



-lu 





The slope of thefline is 

~ tan «, 

and, expressing in volts, 

— 96500 coulombs ^ 23052 

4186 KT ~ ~ R'F ’ 

or, in (iecimal logariUims, 

, 23052 

4-571 T‘ 

• This experimental fact agrees with the theory developed bv Saha 
on the basis of Nernst’s principle for ionization of the first kind: the 
integration eonetant ie the eame/or aU atomic ^ciee (chemical constant). 

U2 
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Table II. 


^ Ble* 
xnent. 

B 

Log K. 

ment. 


Log K. 

1 Ele- 
’ ment. 

B 

LogK. 

Oa... 

3*89 

12-628 

C« ... 

3*89 


Na... 

5-11 

13*403 

K ... 

4-32 

11-350 

K ... 

4-3*> 

12-624 

Ca ... 

0-09 


' Na... 

513 

9-793 

Na ... 

5-13 

10807 

• Ag .. 

7-64 

8-772 

T1 ... 

604 

7-487 

i Ba...; 

5-19 




! 




! Sr ...| 

5-67 

9-923 







! T1 

' 6-)M 

8-982 




j 



:(Cu... 

1 7-69 

.5 905) 

1 




The Influence of the Add Radicles. 

In the above method we have introduced a volatile salt 
into the flame in order to study equation (^1) for the metal 
atoms. Generally we find that the volatile salts behave as 
if only the metallic atom would be present. The acitl 
molecules and atoms resulting; from the decomposition of 
the acid radicles have no influence on the ionization pheno« 
inenon, in spite of their known electron affinity. 

This tact has already been observed by Arrhenius 
Wilson, and others in some classic researches on the eon- 
dnctivities of salted flames. They showed that in the 
Bunsen flame the conductivity is independent of the acid 
radicle. 

In our own experiment it is possible to vary the tem- 
peratnre conditions of the flame so that the influence of the 
anion of the volatilized salt becomes not only sensible but 
entirely preponderant. 

Since the ionization potentials of the atoms 1, Cl, O, 
etc., and of the molecules COj, SOj, MoOg, etc,, are in 
general over 10 volts, we can understand how negligible 
will be the ionization of the acid radicle and its decomposition 
products at the temperature of the Bunsen flame. 

Similarly, the electron affinity of these atoms and mole¬ 
cules is so small that the diminution in current between the 
net and plate can also be neglected in comparison with the 
increase produced by ionization of the metal atoms. 

Frequently, however, this diminution is observable, and 
varies in magnitude with the nature of the anion. Thus, in 
the equilibrium: 

Neutral atoms + electron^ negative ions 
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the direction of the current will be reversed relatively to 
the current in the case of ionization : 

A A ^ O* 

So with dames of proper temperature we ought to observe a 
reverse current, due to 

A A — or A A -t" 

Experiment confirms this<^®^ 

We must make sure, however, that we are observing a 
reversed current and not simply a diminution, as it might 
seem at first siglit* In the experiments on the conductivity 
of the salted fianie, the electron affinity of an atom or a 
molecule manifests itself by diminishing the conductivity, 
I. as a simple capture of negative charges ; in our case 
the plienomenon leads to an inversion of the current. 

The method that we have described is applicable to the 
measurement of electron affinity, as one of has shown 

for Br, I, SOo, Se02, and MoOg* 
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The agreement of onr results with those where comparison 
with spectroscopic results was available persuaded us to 
apply our method to the elements of the rare earths. 

We replaced the Bunsen fljime by a flame obtained by 
iiuxing coal-gas and oxygen so as to realize the temperatures 
necessary for volatilizing such refractory oxides. We were 
able to obtain steady gas-flows, so that the conditions may 
be consider(*d constant. 

An iridium net (wires of 0*6 inm. diameter) was used in 
place of the platinum one, and a thick piece of platinum 
with folded edges and supported on heavy brass rings 
formed the upper electrode. In this way there was con¬ 
siderable cooling by conduction, and whilst the iridium net 
got white-hot the jdatinum became light yellow*. 

The slope of the ionization curve was determined relative 
to sodium and calcium, using the data given in Table III,:— 


Table III. 


i 

j Atom. 

Ix)g K. 

V. i 

In.. 

iS4a'i 

6-13 

! Ca. 

1 11-498 

1 

C-09 
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and therafore we have 

13-403-11-498 


tana: 


513-6-09 


■ = -l-98. 


This Talne is in perfect agreement with that calcnlated from 
the temperature of the flame (about 2300® (!.). Therefore, 
when in the formula 

, 23052 

we pot T=2300°+273°, we have 
tan 1-96, 
and for T=2250°+273°, 

tan a=—2*00. 

In order to volatilize snch refractory oxides as those of 
the rare earths, we conld, for example, use temperatures 
higher than those obtained in flames; but this is not always 
possible, as one sometimes melts the iridium net before the 
oxide is melted. 

By exercising great care it lias been possible to obtain 
results for nine oxides :— 


Tablk IV. 


meat 

Oxide. 

Loss in weight, 
per sec. 

! 

\ Increase of 
j current *. 

Atoms, 
per sec. 

Kleetr., 
per sec. 

U»g K, 

V. 

La... 

L.,0, 

206.10-® 

1 123-68 

810. 10“ 

1*03. 10* * 

12()62 

6-49 

. Ca ... 

OeO, 

5*53.10“* 

7'61 

1 92. 10'* 

118.10" 

9866 

691 i 

Pp ... 

PrA 

2-31. 

72*2,1 

8;)8. io'» 

1-12.10'< 

1216S 

6*76 : 

Nd... 

Nd,0., 

1*26. 

1 .t88 

rao. 10*® 

2.I8 10'’ ! 

11 133 

6-31 i 

Sa ... 

Sa^O, 

1-23.10-'' 

807 

4-23. 10“* i 

I■2G.10" ; 

10676 1 

6 55 : 

Gd... 

Qdfi, 

1-24-10-« 

GIG ’ 

4i2.]0»5 1 

9-61.10" { 

10'406 

' 

i Tb... 

TbA 

2-66. 

2-40 i 

8o3.10‘* 

j 3-7;'.. lO'* ! 

10212 

6-74 

iLy... 

Dy,0, 

1-48.10-7 

i 1-50 ; 

4-7G.i()H 

2-34.10‘» . 

lO'OGO 

6-82 

|Yb... 

Ybfi, 

1-04.10-^' 

! 2-lG i 

\ ' 

27!>.IO'‘ 

5':15.10'= i 

9-682 

T'06 




The values in the fifth column have been obtained on the 
assumption that the oxide is dissociated into oxygen and 
metal, and that the metal is, at these temperatures, mon¬ 
atomic. This is legitimate owing to the extreme dilution. 
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Ionizing Potentials and the Periodic System. 

If we plot the known ionization potential! obtained both 
spectroscopically and by the method described above against 
the atomic numbers of the elements, we obtain a curve 
showing the periodicity of MendelejeflPs system, which is in 
perfect agreement with the theory of atomic constitution 
(fig. 2). Here we notictf the large abrupt falls of ionizing 
potential separating the short periods H-He, Li-Ne, Na-Ar; 
the two long periods of 18 elements each, K-Kr and Rb-Xe; 
and finally the longest period of 32 elements, Cs-Rd and in 
part of the period 87~U. 

Fig. 2. 


20. i 



The curve presents some characteristic marks which 
repeat themselves in the various periods. These marks are 
found to occur in the different periods at elements which 
bear a chemical resemblance to one another. 

The marks I and II appear in all the periods; the 
mark III in the three long periods and in the portion of 
the period which completes the system ; the mark IV in 
the long periods; whilst the mark V, which covers all the 
rare earth elements, occurs only in the longed period of 
32 elements. 

Hydrogen finds no homologous element in the system, 
and we can only relate it vaguely with the alkali metals; 
this fact is in perfect harmony with the peculiar nature of 
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this element; nor can we find hoiiiologues for the rare 
earths, and this agrees with the peculiarity of mark V, 
This f>reliminary examination sliow^s clearly that the magni¬ 
tudes of the ionizing potentials lend themselves beautifully 
to the representation of the periodic properties of the 
elements and to the grouping into periods and subperiods. 
This property is certainly due to the fact that the ionizing 
potential is characteristic of the free atom unaffected by 
valency or crystal bindings. The ionizing potential is 
measured when the elements are in the state of monatomic 


gases. 

Table V.—Table of Ionization Potentials. 


No. 

? 

Ele¬ 

ment. 

V. i 

No. 

Ele¬ 

ment. 

V. = 

No. 

Kle- 

ment. 

V. i 

! 

1 ...1 

II 

13*53 * 

.32 ... 

Ge 

7-8 ! 

63 ... 

Ell 

..... 

2_• 

He 

24 41 

3.3 ... 

Af 

— ‘ 

64 ... 

oa 

G'6»5 

3 ... 

Li 

5-37 

34 ... 

8e 

— 

65 ... 

Tb 

6-74 i 

4 .... 

Be 

9-5 

35 ... 

Br 

— 

66 ... 

J>y 

G'82 

5 

B 

8*34 

I.>6 ... 

Kr 

139 

67 ... 

He 

- 1 

0 ...i 

C 

11*3 

.37 ... 

Rb 


68 ... 

Er 

- 1 

7 ...; 

N 

14-49 

3S ... 

Sr 

5 67 

69 ... 

3'u 

1 

8 

O 

13-56 

39 ... 

Y 

6 

70 ... 

Vb 

7-06 i 

9 ...1 

F 

lC-9 

40 ... 

Zr 

— 

71 .. 

V\> 

i 

10 

Ne 

21*47 

41 ... 

Nb 

— 

72 ... 

Hf 

; 

11 ... 

Na 

5*11 

42 ... 

Mo 

7*3.5 

73 .. 

Tn 


12 ... 

Mg 

7-Cl 

4.3 ... 

Mu 

— 

74 .. 

W 

_ ^ 

13 ... 

Al 

frlHi 

44 ... 

Ru 


75 ... 

Re 

_ ! 

14 ... 

8i 

8-19 

45 ... 

Rb 

77 

76 

Of 

— 

\h ... 

P 

1U3 

4*i ... 

J’d 

8-5 

77 ... 

Ir 

— 

1C ... 

S 

1031 

47 ... 

Ag 

7 54 ; 

78 ... 

: Pi 

— i 

17 ... 

i Cl 

— 

48 .. 

ca 

8-95 

79 ... 

! An 

9 25 ! 

18 ... 

A 

15-69 

49 ... 

In ! 

! 576 

80 ... 

1 Hg 

IU’39 1 

19 ... 

K 

4*32 

,oo . . 

Sn 

! 7*35 

8i ... 

! TI 

6-08 : 

20 ... 

Ca 

6<)9 

’ 51 ... 

Sb 

^ 8-5 

82 ... 

1 Pb 

7 39 

21 ... 

Sc 

6*57 

1 .52 .. 

Xe 


8,3 ... 


8 

22 ... 

Ti 

6*81 

j 53 ... 

, 1 

1 10 

84 ... 

I Po 


23 ... 


6'76 

54 ... 

Xe 

i 12 

85 ... 

; — 

j - 

24 ... 

! Cr 

6*67 

5 55 ... 

Cf 

389 

86 ... 

! Rd 

1 

25 ... 

Mn 

741 

! 56 ... 

Ba 

5 19 

; 87 ... 

{ — 


26 ... 

Fe 

7-83 

5 57 .. 

La 

549 

88 ... 

: Ra 

1 •^>*-' 

27 .. 

Co 

7*81 . 

: ;>8 ... 

Ce 

6-91 

80 ... 

: Ac 

— 

28 ... 

Ni 

7-04 j 

^ 59 ... 

Pr 

5*76 

j IK) ... 

1 Th 

i 

29 ... 

Cu 

7 rt9 ' 

5 60 ... 

i Nd 

6*31 1 

91 ... 

j 


30 ... 

Zn 

9-35 : 

, 61 ... 

‘ Fr 

— i 

1 92 ... 

] V 

: — 

31 ... 

Ga 

6-97 

62 ... 

! ^ i 

6T>5 j 



i 


For H, He, Ne, A, Kr, Xe, O, S. Li, K, Rb, C», Cu, Ag, Au, Mg, Ca, Sr, 
Ba, Ra. Zn, Cd, Hg, B, Al, Ga. In, Tl, Cr, Mn, Mo. Bt, Pb, Sb. I. fee ; 
for Sc, Ti. V, Cr, Mn, Fe, Co, Ni. see <**>, <'*>, and for R», Bh, 
Pd, see for Be, B. C, N, P, Ne, fee <***>; for A, fee and 
for Kr and Xe, see and for Sn, see for B, fee and • 
forP,aee<'®>and<^^ for P, see <**>. 
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Table VI.—Periods. 


Marks. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

i 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

I. 

Li 

Na 

K 

Kb 

Ce 

87 


lie 

Mg 

j Ca 

Sr 

Ba 

Ra 

II. 


A1 

1 Ga 

In 

TI 



0 

Si 

■ Ge 

Sn 

Pb 



N 

P 

As 

Sh 

Bi 



O 

8 

> Se 

Te 

Po 

— 


F 

Cl 

Br 

I 

S.7 

— 


Ne 

Ar 

Kr 

Xe 

Rd 


HI. 


_ 

Se 

Y 

La 

Ac 


— 

— 

Ti 

Zr 

Hf 

Th 

' 

— 

— 

V 

Xb 

Ta 

91 

i 

— 

— 


Mo 

W 

c 

1 


— 

* Mn 

Ma 

Re 

_ 

1 


— 

' Fe 

Ku 

Os 

_ 


— 

— 

i Co 

Kli 

Ir 

_ 

1 

-- 

1 - 


Pd 

Pt 


1 

IV. 


— 

i Cu 


Au 



~ 

— 

1 Zn 

‘ Cii 

ih 

! — 

V. 


__ 

’■ — 

— 

Ce 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Pr 





, — 

— 

Xd 



.— 

— 

— 

— 

Kr 

( — 


' — 

— 

— 

— 

Sa 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Eu 

— 



— 

— 

' — 

<ul 

— 


_ 


— 

— 

lb 



— 

— 

, — 

1 

I>v 

— 


— 

— 

— 

* — 

IIo 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Kr 

— 


— 

— 

; — 

! - 

Tu 

_ 




■ -- 

; 

Yb 

^ (’P ^ 

— 


The curve presents some strikin<r charnetoristios which 
are in agreement with our ideas of atomic structure, based 
upon the theories of Bohr and Hund^^'^^*— 

(1) The addition of an electron in any orbit produces in 
general an increase * in the ionizing potential ; this increase 
is greater for additions to external than to internal orldts. 
The steepest portions of the diagram are the parts H-He, 
I, II, and IV, in which the added electron goes into an 

♦ Except in the passage from nitrogen to oxygen, from phosphorus 
to sulphur etc., t. e., from a S-yalent to a 6-vaIent element. This fact, 
which finds agreement with other facts, cannot as yet be explained 
precisely. 
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cater orbit or je>) ; much loss inclined are the portions 
Ill of the long periods^ in ^bich the added electron enters 
the orbit immediately within the outermost (orbit d). The 
portion V containing the rare earths is still less inclined. 
Here the electron enters orbits still nearer the nucleus 
(orbit 4/, where the external orbit is 6«). 

Expressing these variations of the ionizing potentials by 
mean numbers, which must only be taken as illustrative, we 
observe that: 

(a) For the addition of an electron to an $ orbit the 
potential receives an increment included betw’eon 
1’2 and 11 volts, while fc»r the orbit p the 
increment is included between and 2*25 

volts. 

(/#) For the addition to a d orbit the potential increases 
by about 0*3 volt. 

(r) For an addition to an f orbit, the ease of the rare 
earths, the {>otential increases 0vl4 volt. 

This shows clearly that the potential responds much loss 
for structural changes near the core than for changes in the 
outer orbits. 

(2) When all the possible external orbits of a series are 
filled, the ionizing potential reaches a maximum. These 
maxima are represented by the rare gases. (One year afr^r 
the publication^*®^ of our curve and its related prof»erties, 
this fact was independently observed by Megb Natl Saha, 
who reported in his work a curve of potentials con>tructed 
by R. N. Gosh an<l limited to the first three periods.) 

(3) When the d orbits, internal to the s orbits, b<‘couie 
saturated, the ionizing potential again reaches a maximum : 
these maxima are represented 1)V the divalent metals Zn, 
Cd, Hg. 

(4) The diagram shows two well-defined series of minima, 
both eorresfjonding to the beginning of a new electronic 
ring. One series is represented by the alkali metals, and 
corresponds to the beginning of the $ orbits ; the other is 
represented by the trivalent metals B, Al, Gu, In, Tl, and 
corresponds to the beginning of the second ring of electronic 
orbits ( p orbits), 

(5) The influence of a change in atomic number over the 
ionizing potential is different for homologous elements be¬ 
longing to marks 1 and II and those belonging to marks III 
and IV (mark V lies outside these considerations). 

For the marks I and II an increase in the atomic number 
causes a decrease in the ionizing potential ; this diminution 
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is more rapid for elements with high ionizing potentials thau 
for those with low potentials. For example, we observe— 

For the inert gases : 


He. 

Ne. 

Ar. 

Kr. 

Xe. 

Rd. 

24-4y 

21-48 

15*69 

13*3 

120 

y 

For the 

alkaline earth 

metals : 




Be. 

NfJ. 

Ch. 

Sr. 

Ba. 

Ra. 

9*50 

7-61 

609 

5*67 

5*19 

5? 

For the 

alkali metals ; 





Li. 

Xa. 

K. 

Rb. 

Cs. 

87. 

5-37 

5-11 

4*32 

4*16 

3-89 

y 

In contrast to this we 

find in 

marks III 

and IV 

that the 


potentials fall slightly in passing from the third to fourth 
period, and then rise sharply in passing to the fifth. The 
rise is clearly due to the insertion of the rare earths, which 
pushes all the following elements as far as mercur}^ to higher 
potentials. With the elements below mercury the addition 
of electrons takes place in internal orbits ; those coming 
after mercury add electrons to their outer ring (thallium 
and following), and the ionizing potential behaves normally. 

This return to normal behaviour after such a perturbation 
is worth noticing as further evidence of the extent to which 
the ionization potential depends on the external structure, 
and of the importance, in theories of atonne constitution, of 
the very strange group of elements known as the rare 
earths. 

The results found in the above experiments are in perfect 
agrc'cment with (he view's of Bohr on general atomic 
structure and of Hund on the structure of particular 
elements. It is very interesting to study the marks III, 
as they should not show similarities too exact, because the 
triads Fe, ('o, Ni; Hu, Rh, Pd ; Os, Ir, Pt do not contain 
homologous elements; in fact, the first two triads are 
notably different from one another. 

(6) We can see also how’ the ionizing potentials can be 
taken—though not in an absolute sense—as an index of 
basicity agreeing with the chemical properties. Thus the 
elements with a distinct electropositive character—alkali 
metals, alkaline earth metals, and rare earth metals—have 
all rather small potentials ; while the elements with a distinct 
electronegative character—halogens and the nitrogen and 
oxygen groups—all have high potentials* 
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The inert gases, whose chemical stability is almost com¬ 
plete, possess in each period the maximum potential. 

In the group of noble metals we find still further support 
for these general views. Thus the most electropositive is 
undoubtedly silver and the most electronegative is gold 
(it behaves, from the chemical point of view, as a real 
metalloid), whilst silver has the lowest ionizing potential, 
7*54 volts, and gold the greatest, 9*25 volts. 

We will not go further into the detailed examination of the 
peculiarities of the curve. At present it is enough to have 
constructed for the first time a sufficiently complete curve 
of potentials, to have shown how beautifully this represents 
the periodic system of the elements, and to have shown how 
to insert the rare earth group. 

These values for the rare earths appear on a slightly- 
curved segment characterized by a small inclination and low 
values of the ionizing potential; cerium alone is exceptional, 
and this may be due partly to the fact that the oxide is only 
slightly dissociated, and partly to the less basic character of 
this element. 

In general we observe that the ionizing potential increases 
regularly in an almost asymptotic curve with incrca'^ing 
atomic number. This regularity is found in other ph\>ical 
values, e, p, the atomic volumes ami molecular volumes of 
similar compounds. No peculiarity appears for elements 
such as gadolinium, which are believed to possess parfi<*uhir 
properties ; this shows that if these peculiarities exist, their 
origin most he sought in very deep zones of tht^ atomic 
structure. 

The behaviour of the ionizing potentials tells us that the? 
external electronic shell is the same for all these elements, 
with the possible exception of cerium, in agreement with 
the results of long and tiresome studies of the chemical 
properties. 

We have found the absolute values of the potentials for 
the rare earths to be rather small, varying from 5*49 to 
7’06 volts, in good agreement with the strong basic character 
of these elements. 
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XXXII. The Crystal Stnrdure or .X^icheL By L. Mazza 
and A, G. NasINI 

[Plate IV.] 

T he crystal lattice of nickel has been determined by 
different authors, but with somewhat divergent results. 
According to HulCs first determinations^ nickel exists 
both in face-centred cubes and in body-centred faces, the 
lattice constant of the face-centred form being 3*54 

• Communicated by Prof. T. M. Lowry, F.R.S* 
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Other authors have observed only the face-centred form, 
and have given for the edge of the elementary cube values 
ranging from 3'499 to 3*54 A*, as set out in Table I, 

The difference of 0*04 A. between the recent values of 
Sarklowski and of Davey is not easy to explain, in view of 
the exactness of modern X-ray technique, which permits of 
readings to 0*001 A. by the powder method. On the other 
hand, the lattice dimensions of pure nickel are not likely to 
vary to this extent, in view of the satisfactory agre**nient 
reached with other metals; nor can these discrepancies he 
attributed to deformation of the lattice, because in this case 
characteristic features ought to be developed in the spectro¬ 
grams. Finally, a critical review of the data is rendered 
impossible by the absence in certain cases of expcriinental 
details as to the preparation and diameter of the sample, 
and also the distance between sample and uniieathode. 

Table 1 . 

I>aT» V, Phys. lh*t. xxvii. p. tlU-'t'f. 

F. W fver. Mat. KfiL'^er U'iihf i.n 
iii. p, 17 

Phy». jRer. xxi. )». *lo*J . 

H. Lnn^e, Auv, d, rif/t:. Ixxvi. pt. 4. p. 47*> 
(1026). 

iS. Ho}jreri«<m. der l*ht>s. Ixxix. pi, 1, p. B6 

(1020). 

H. Bolilin. Arm. d. Vhi/s, ixi. p. 421 1^1020). 

G. L. Clark, W. G. .Ulibury, and R. M. Wick, 
Journ. Am. Chcm. S<>r. p. 2<><»1 /1026). 

A. W. Hull, cit, 

A. SacklowHki, JHs.^. Grcifsmald 

The |)resent experiments had their origin in an extended 
series of X-ray analyses by one of us {L. Mazza j of the 
nickel-copper alloys, in the course of whieh a number of 
samples of nickel were examined, with concordant re.sults. 
We therefore thought it useful to make a complete scries of 
exact experiments, with special precautions as to the purity 
of the samples, the possible influence of thermal and 
mechanical treatment, and the precision of the methods used 
to determine the lattice dimensions. 

Experiments were also made to determine whether nickel 
can show at ordinary temperatures in addition to the face- 
centred form, the body-centred form recorded by 

♦ In another paper we will report about the structure of nickel at 
high temperatures. 


Lattice constant. 

3-490 4:0'003 A. 

3-51 . 

3-618. 

3-62 . 

3-53 . 

3*636... 

3-64 . 
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Th« following methods of preparation were used *:— 

fl) Electrolytic Deposition. —The bath, already used suc¬ 
cessfully in other researches had the following composition: 
NiS 04 .7HjO, 40 g. ; NH 4 CI, 20 g.; citric acid, 2 g.; water 
1000 c.c. The nickel was deposited with a current-density 
of 0*003 amp. per cm.^ on a very thin wire (0*2 mm. diam.) 
of the same metal ; in tliis way nickel wires of 1 mm. diam. 
were obtained. 

With the radiations used by us the diffraction takes place 
in a very thin surface-layer; the internal core of drawn nickel 
wire has no influence on the results, 

(2) Redoction of the Oxide hy heating in a Current of 
Hydrogen. —The product was obtained as a light grey powder 
of metallic aspe<*t. Nickel oxide was heated in a current of 
hvdr(igen at 600" C. during a period of 4 hours, when the 
reduction was practically complete. 

(. 3 ) Jdecomposition of Ji'ickel Carhonyl. —A thin plate of 
nickel formed by decomposition of NifCO )4 on a hot metal 
plate was cut into strips about 3 mm. wide. These were 
bent very curefully (in onler to avoid mechanical deforma¬ 
tion) into hollow cylinders of 1 mm. diam. 

Samples of pure commercial nickel were also examined 
which have been drawn by us in a steel wire-drawing machine 
to I min. diameter. Some of them were further examined 
after rolling in a small rolling machine with steel cylinders, 
or after (‘old wire-iirawing and also after prolonged annealing 
in a current of pure dry hydrogen in an electric furnace 
with aport'eluin tulie, followed i:i >ome instances hv (Quenching 
in cold water. The annealing temperatures were controlled, 
and kept constant at 940"^ or 1200 '^ hj u thermocoufde 
and a regulating resistance ; thr unn(*aling and quenching 
temporaiiires are tiibulated for each sample : time of annealing 
was usually 10 hours, but in one case it was extended to 30 
hours. 

The measurements were made by the method of Debye 
and Hull, with the following special features : the use of 
a new X-ray tube, regulated to give a very small surface of 

♦ Tlie method of preparation by cathodic deposition has not been used 
on account of the diiiiciiliy of obtaining the metal iu a massive state. 
Recently Hredig ftud Allolio {Zettschr. f. fdiys. Ch. exxvi. p. 41^ 1927) 
have examined some samples of nickel cathodicidly depc^ited in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen at a few tenths of a millimetre of pressure. 
These seemed to have a close-packed hexagonal structure. 
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the local point upon the antieathode^^^; maintaining a con¬ 
stant known distance between this focal point and the sample; 
the use of a precision spectrographic camera with diaphragms 
of accurately-calibrated dimensions. It was therefore 
possible to apply a correction for the divergence of the 
X-ray pencil, and to make use of the most accurate methods 
for determining the lattice constants from precision jihoto- 
grams 

A precision camera of great mechanical rigidity was used 
with a cylindrical film supporter of 57-!$ mm. diain. 

The film was attached closely to the film-sup[>orter as to 
allow of comparable measurement with different samples. 

The samples, in the form of cylindrical rods of about 
1 mm. diam., were held in such a way that the axis of the 
rod always coincided with that of the film supporter. 

The Rontgeii tube, made in the laboratory workshop, w'as 
of the metallic type of Hadding, moditietl by the refdacement 
of the afflux cathode by an electron cathode ((.uolidge) and 
cooling devices The copper anticathode was excited with 
an alternating current of 60 k.v. max. and 15 m.a. intensity. 

The distance between the centre of the spectrographic 
camera and the centre of the anticarhode was 10 cm. Tn 
these conditions good photograrns could be obtained with an 
exposure of hours. 

The photogram obtained with electro-deposited nickel 
(without any further thermal or mechanical treatment) 
(PI. IV. fig. 1) .show.s only nine diffraction lines, all derived 
from Ka doublet of copper (mean value of 1 = 1 530 x 
10^® cm.). The lines are narrow and regular, from which 
we may infer that the electro-deposite*! nickel is not oriented, 
but consists of very small grains, though not of comparable 
size. 

The results of the determination are recorded in Table 11. 

0 

In the first column, under ^ 5 ,’'are recorded the values in 

degrees and minutes of the angles of each diffraction line, 
corrected in the usual way for the displacement due to the 
diameter of the preparation (1 mm.) and the divergence of 
the X-ray (diameter of diaphragm 1*2 mm., distance between 
sample and anticathode 10 cm.). In the second column 
are tabulated the corresponding sines; in the third, Miller's 
indices; in the fourth, the ratio 

. .6 

“’"2 
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in the fifth and sixths those measared by a xnicrophotometer 
and calculated by the formula: 

(where N represents the number of planes of the crystal 
considered as co-working to the formation of each line and 
(A- + B*) is the phase factor) for the following position of 
the atoms: 

000; iiO; ^0^; O^J. 

Finally, in the last column are tabulated the number N of 
planes co-operating in the formation of each line. 

To calculate the lattice constant a ’’ we have taken into 
account in deducing the mean value of the expression 

that each single measurement must be evaluated in relation 
to its certainty, according to Gausses law of observation 
<»t*rors. Since, in the present instance, the “weight’^ is. 
6 

jiruportional to the mean value Xo is expressed by 


X 


0 



The limit of error for the length of the side of the elemen¬ 
tary cube is then given by 


Aa = i - 


V 


^((X-Xo)tan\J)* 


{» — l)tan*- 


jind the value oE the lattice constant is then 

a = <io + Aa, 




2 VXb* 


In calculating the values of the lattice constant and the 
limits of error, we have omitted the datum corresponding 
PUL Mag. S, 7. Vol 7. No, 42, Feb. 1929. X 
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approximately to tlie 78*5® line. This line, as is usually the 
case when the deviations are large, appears very shaded in 
all photogrmns, and is not suitable for an exact measurement 
on the comparator. 

Since we could not rely upon getting values of a precision 
comparable with that obtainable with smaller angles, we 
thought it better not to use this line for the present 
calculations. 


Table II. 

Electrolytic Nickel Wire. 

1 mm, diain. Diameter of the cylinder supporting the 
film, 57*3 mm. Copper radiations, Cu Ka = 1*53^ .A, 
Exposure, 2000 milliamp, minutes. 


e 

2 

corrected. 

. 9 

8in^. 

h h^ ^*3* 

0 

sin® 

I. 

Ob«. 

Cal(\ 

N. 

O ! 

22 19 

0*3797 

1 1 1 

0-04806 

ff. 

100 

M 

26 0 

04384 

0 0 2 

04)4806 

f. 

54 

6 

38 17 

0-61% 

2 0 2 

0-04708 

f. 

47 

12 

46 32 

0*7258 

1 1 a 

0-047tK) 

f. 

65 

24 

49 20 

0*7585 

Cl 

Cl 

0*04704 

d. 

10 

8 

61 14 

0-8766 

0 0 4 

004S02 

d. 

10 

C 

72 37 

09543 

3 1 3 

(»04793 

f. 

:}3 

24 

78 5 

0*9784 

2 0 4 

0*U478r 

f. 

32 

24 


a = a5l44:0-00l A. 
d = 8-92f>. 


From this value of a^’ is calculated the density : 


4 X 58*68 X 1-650 xl0~»" 
(3*514 xl0-»)» 


8*925. 


The samples of nickel prepared by redaction from the 
oxide were tested by putting the powdered nickel in small 
tubes of paraflBlned paper of 1 mm. diam., using the same 
method as for electrolytic nickel. A photogram is shown 
in fig. 2 (Pi. IV.) and the relevant data are set out in 
Table III. 

The length of the edge of the elementary cube is within 
0*001 A. of that of nickel obtained by electrolytical deposition. 
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Table III. 

Nickel reduced from the Oxide. 

Diameter of the sample, 1 mm. Diameter of the cylinder 
supporting thCofilm, 57'3 mm. Copper radiations, 
Cu Ka = i’539 A. Exposure, 2000 milliainp. minutes. 


a 

©orreciwL 

. 9 

s"»2- 

Aj Ag. 

•'"*2 

*:*+■ 

1. 


K. 

Obs. 

Calc. 

2-2 17 

0-3792 

1 1 1 

0*04793 

■ft. 

100 

8 

25 57 

04376 

0 0 2 

0^787 

f. 

54 

6 

3« 15 

fr6191 

2 0 2 

0-04791 

f. 

47 

12 

46 ;x) 

«-72r»4 

1 1 a 

0.(H7a3 

r. 

65 

24 

-19 19 

0-7583 

»> *> 

0-04792 

m. 

19 

8 

61 12 

0S763 

0 0 4 

0-04800 

d. 

10 

6 

72 .H6 

09542 

3 1 3 

0*04793 

f. 

33 

24 

78 3 

0 978;j 

2 0 4 

0 04785 

f. 

32 

24 


a =3-51 a ±0-001 1. 
d = S‘9ia 

Table IV. 

Nickel from the Carbonyl. 

Diameter of the s-,iinp!e, 1 mm. Diameter of the cylinder 
supporting the film, 57*3 mm. Copper radiations, 
(hi K« = I*.539 A. Exposure, 2000 milliamp. minutes. 


0 

. 9 

Rin . 

A^A.Ag. 

- 

*'"0 

1. 


N. 

corrected. 


K^+i>^+i.y 

Obs. 

Calc, 

22 19 

03797 

1 1 2 

o-(m«06 

ff. 

100 

8 

26 0 

0-4384 

0 0 2 

(>•04804 

f. 

54 

6 

38 17 

0-6196 

2 0 2 

0-04798 

f. 

47 

12 

46 34 

0-7262 

1 1 3 

0-04806 

f. 

66 

24 

49 21 

07587 

2 2 2 

0-(M797 

d. 

19 

8 

61 15 

0 8767 

0 0 4 

0-04804 

d. 

10 

6 

72 38 

0-9544 

3 1 3 

0-04794 

f. 

33 

24 

78 6 

0-9785 

2 0 4 

0-04787 

f. 

32 

24 


a-3-613 +0001 A. 
d ^ 8-9337 

X 2 
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Nickel obtained from Ni('C0)4 was examined in small 
hollow cylinders of 1 mm. external diameter prepared as 
already mentioned, avoiding all mechanical work capable of 
producing a deformation in the structure of the samples. 

The reproduction of a photogram is given in fig. 3 
(PL IV.), whilst the relevant data and the results of the 
mechanical calculations are set out in Table IV. 

In this case again the length of the edge does not differ 
appreciably from the preceding values. 

Table V. 

Commercial nickel wire of 1 mm. diameter. Diameter of 
the cylinder supporting tj\e film, 57*3 mm. Copper 
radiationSj ^ Ka =? 1*539 A. Exposure, 2000 inilliainp. 
minutes. 


9 

2 

correct^il. 

. 9 

h,h. h^. 2 


1. 

\ 

*1112 . 

Ohs. 

Cftic. 


^ 19 

O-STft” 

1 1 1 


100 

8 

26 0 

0"1384 

0 0 2 0*04804 

f. 

54 

6 

15 

0-6191 

2 0 2 0-04791 

i. 

47 

12 

46 35 

0-7254 

1 1 3 0*04797 

f. 

65 

24 

49 21 

0*7587 

2 2 2 004797 

d. 

19 

8 

61 16 

08769 

0 0 4 0*04805 

d. 

10 

6 

72 39 

0*9545 

3 1 3 0*01795 

f. 

33 

24 

78 7 

0*9780 

2 0 4 (H)47SK 

f. 

32 

24 



a - :j*510;f 0 001 A. 

d - 8*956. 





One of the spectrograms obtained with pure coininerriiil 
nickel in cold^drawn wires of 1 mm. diarn, is shown in 
fig. 4 (PL IV.) ; data and calculations are given in Table V. 

It is remarkable that the photograins of this sample <lo 
not show the characteristics of a wire-drawing structure. 

Table VI. shows tlie date for a similar sample after 
being annealed for 10 hours at 940*^ (% 

The photogram does not <lift'er appreciably from that of 
the same nickel when not annealed after cold drawing. 

The diffraction lines are very narrow and do not show any 
trace of recrystallization. 
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The length of the edge of the elementary cell differs from 
that of the unannealed sample only by 0’004 A. 

Another sample of the same cold-drawn nickel was 
annealed during 30 hours at 1200® C. It showed under the 
microscope (with small magnification) the formation of large 
crystals. 

A rough examination of the mechanical properties showed 
a remarkable diminution of ductility and a very low value 
for the tensile strength. 


Table VI. 

Diameter of the sample, 1 mm. Diameter of the cylinder 
supporting the ^tilm, 57*3 mm. Copper radiations, 
Cu K« = 1*539 A. Exposure, 2000 milliamp. minutes. 


•> 

. e 

KKK 

sin*., 

JL. 



eorrectod. 


Obs. 

Calc. 


22 19 

0-3797 

1 1 1 

04M?06 

ff. 

100 

S 

25 59 

0-4381 

0 0 2 

«»-(M798 

f. 

54 

6 

38 17 

0*6196 

2 0 2 

004798 

f. 

47 

12 

46 :u 

07256 

1 1 3 

0 04786 

f. 

65 

24 

49 21 

0-7587 

2 2 2 

U-04797 

d. 

19 

8 

61 13 

0 8765 

0 0 4 

0*04801 

d. 

10 

6 

72 38 

0-9544 

3 1 3 

O-04794 

f. 

33 

24 

78 6 

0-9785 

2 0 4 

0*94787 

f. 

32 

24 


a = 3*514 ±0001 A. 
a = 8-925. 


The photogram of this sample is given in fig. 5 (PI. IV.). 
It shows clearly that annealing has given rise to a coars^ 
grained structure with a somewhat regular orientation. 

There is also an almost complete absence ot interference 
lines of the characteristic type which one gets from 
irregularly-oriented crystal particles having dimensions 
inferior to 1 x 10~^ mm., but larger than colloidal particles. 
The position of the single interference lines coincides 
accurately with the position of the lines of the previous 
photograms. 

Some of the samples used in the three preceding experi¬ 
ments were subjected, after annealing, to a rapid cooling 
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(qnenching). The photogram of a sample annealed for 
10 hours at 940® C.and quenched from the same temperature 
is identical with the one of the unannealed sample. 

A sample subjected to the same thermal treatment at 
1000^ C. gave a very different X-i>hotograiii (PL IV, 
fig. 6). One may easily detect the appearance of a re- 
crystallization structure with irregular orieiitation, and this 
structure seems to be superposed on the pre-existing structure, 
whose type is that required for small crystal particles with 
completely irregular orientation. Notwithstanding the 
appearance of recrystallization the [)i.otograin shows some 
very narrow lines from wliich the lattice constant can be 
determined as in Table VII. 

Table VII. 


e 

2 

corrected. 

. 0 
sin 

A, A , /la. 


O t 

22 IS 

0379 * 

1 1 1 

0 04799 

26 0 

0'43S4 

002 

0-048(M 

38 ir» 

0C.193 

2 0 2 

0*04705 

46 SO 

07254 

1 1 3 

0 047S3 

49 18 

0'75S1 

2 2 2 

004790 

61 13 

08765 

0 0 4 

0-04801 

72 37 

0-9513 

3 1 3 

0-04793 

78 b 

0*9905 

2 0 4 

0-04787 


a = 3*514 ±0-001 A. 



d = 8'925. 




We thus find that samples of nickel which have been 
annealed for a long time and afterwards quenched show 
only a face-centred cubic structure, and that the dimensions 
of the elementary cell seem to have changed very little. 

Conclusions. 

(1) Nickel obtained (a) by electrolytic deposition^ (b) by 
separation from Ni(C 0 ) 4 , (c) by reduction of the aside 
crystallizes in face-centred cubes. Tlie dimensions of the 
crystal particles range from 1 x to 1X lO*"® cm. 
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(2) The length of the edge of the elementary cell ranges 
from 3*513+0-001 A. to 3-515+0*001 L 

The mean ^ value for samples of normal structure is 
3*514+ 0*002 A., in close agreement with the values of 
\\ ever, of McKeehan, and of Lange (see Table L). 

(3) Pure cold-drawn nickeb after various thermal treat¬ 
ments,although sot!i6times showing {)eculiar recrystallization, 
always crystallizes in face-centered cubes. No confirmation 
has been found of HulPs observation of the existence of 
nickel crystallizing at ordinary temperature in body-centered 
cubes. The length of the edge of the elementary cube 
differs but little from tfiat determined for the previous 
siimples. 

(4) Pure cold-drawn nickel subsecjuently annealed lor 
a long time does not show recrystallizaiion structures, 
deteclable by X-ray analysis, for annealing temperatures up 
to 940® (\ The appearance of characteristic reervstallization 
structures is only observed at temperatures of 1000® C. 
and above. Prolonged annealing (30 hours) at 12C0® C. 
produces a recrystallizaiion in coarse grains, irregularly 
oriented, giving rise to a murketi reduction of properties 
such us ductility and tensile strengths. 

• 5) Quenching does not produce any change in the 
ilimensions of the lattice of nickel. 

(d) The relative intensity of the various lines is approxi- 
inatelv th(* same in the photograms of all samples exaniimd, 
and is in good agriHunent with the values deduced by means of 
the approximate formula adopted in tiie present calculations. 

We wisli to thank the Mond Nickel Co,, Ltd., who 
piMMUft*.! us with some samples of pure nickel, and Dr. B, 
Xiucrini for her help in the experimeutal work. 
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XXXIII. On the Influence of a Hydrogen Atmosphere upon 

the Arc Spectra of Certain Metals. By Henry Crew 

1. ]\^ORE than a quarter of a century ago, I describeil, in 
J3JL this Magazine f, some marked changes in tiie line 
spectra of magnesium, zinc, and iron when the air sur¬ 
rounding the electric arc which furnishes tlie light is replaced 
by an atmosphere of hydrogen. The arc employed at that 
time was produced by 100 volts acting between a fixed 
electrode made of the metal in question and a rapidly 
rotating electrode in the form of a disk made of the same 
metal. This arc was enclosed in an insulated brass ease, so that 
a current of air flowing through the hood could be replaced 
by a stream of hydrogen gas without changing anything else 
about the entire apparatus. Corresponding to this change 
of atmosphere certain differences in the sjiectra were observed. 
The hydrogen introduced asyminelrical shading, changes in 
reversal, and marked alteration in intensity, sometimes 
greatly increasing the strength of a line, sometimes causing 
it almost to vanish. In general the spark lines were found 
to be most sensitive to hydrogen, and lines belonging to the 
principal and diffuse series were practically immune. 

2. The explanation of most of this eflVet, which sofoned to 
be entirely out of proj«ortion to its cause, occurre<l to me 
only a weeks ago. It is as follows. In using the arc, 
which has a rotating disk for one electrode, the image of the 
arc on the slit of the spectroscope is something like that 



indicated by the shaded portion of the accompanying figure. 
Naturally one sets the brightest portion of this “ flame of 
luminous vapour on the slit ; and, in air, this is the central 
portion. In hydrogen, liowever, one finds that the “ flame ’’ 
contracts to a mere fraction of its size in air, and recedes to 
a small luminous spot in the angle between the fixed and 

♦ Commoaicated by the Author. 

, t Phil. Mag. 1. p. 497 (1900). 
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4noving electrodes. Under these circumstances again one 
naturally puts the brightest part of the spot on the slit, and 
this means that the source of light illuminating the slit is 
very near each of the poles. The result of the use of a 
hydrogen atmosphere is therefore to introduce what is known 
as pole-effect.’^ I was therefore mistaken in thinking that, 
on introducing hydrogen, I was changing only one indepen¬ 
dent variable. The principal pole-effect considered during 
the past twent}' years has been a change of wave-length ; 
but there are several other effects of this same cause w^hich 
are easih' seen by photographing the entire length of the arc 
in a spectrograph which is not astigmatic. Among these other 
effects the principal ones are the three mentioned above— 
namely, asymmetrical shading, reversal, and change of 
intensity. 

It is generally believed, I suppose, that these effects are 
produced by the steep potential gradient (Stark effect), the 
change of temperatute, and the change of vapour density 
which are met with in a close approach to either pole of the 
arc. In addition to tliese effects, one can predict also that 
an atmosphere of hydrogen will introduce certain chemical 
effects, such, for example, as the quenching of the cyanogen 
bauds in the carbon arc, and the exclusion of the magnesium 
oxide hands when magnesium poles are used : also the intro¬ 
duction of hands due to metallic hydrides ; and, what perhaps 
might not he expected in the arc, the appearance of the lines 
H,, Ily, lU, 

3. In onler to eliminate these pole-effects, and to discover 
tlie ho)ui fide consequences of a hydrogen atmosjdiere, two 
methods were employed. The first consisted in using fixed 
electroties in a water-jacketed chamher and keeping the arc- 
It Hath the same in air as in hydrogen. This is not easj' to do, 
^ince most arcs are maintained in hydrogen at ordinary 
barometric pressure only with diflicnltj^; and this is true 
even when four or five hundred volts are employed. In this 
method the images of the tw^o poles each lie on the slit. 

The second and better method is the use of a vertical are, 
projected upon the slit of the spectrograph by means of the 
ordinary quartz image-lens and a reversing prism, this latter 
being placed close in front of the slit. In this manner the 
image of the arc on the jaws of the slit lies at right angles 
to the slit ; the image of neither pole lies on the slit; so that 
wdien the arc is maintained at constant length, the only 
effect, if any, which one gets, on surrounding the arc with 
hydrogen, is that due to hydrogen alone. Any pole-eflfect is 
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thus eliminated. The spectra of Zn, Cu, Cd, Al, and C, 
between X 5000 and X3700 have recently been photographed 
in this manner ; and by use of the first method, where no 
glass is involved, the same spectra have been photographed 
between X 5000 and X 2200. 

4, The purpose of this note is to describe a few typical 
spectral appearances which do not seem to be pole-effects. 


The Spectrum of Magnesium. 

Here the wi<lening of the reversal does not always appear 
to be a pole-effect. This is notably true of th<» singlet X 2852, 
where the width of reversal at the pole, in air, is approxi¬ 
mately Angstrom unit, while in hydrogen it is more 
nearly pee Angstroms in width. The singlet at X4571 is, on 
the contrary, (juite unaffected by hydrogen. 

( 2851T>) (27:Ur5) 

The diffuse triplets at X< 2848*4 > and X< 2733*5 are 

(2846-7 3 (2732-0 3 


practically blotted out in hydrogen ; while the sharp triplet 
('2942 1 ; 

is greatly weakened. The copper impurities u\ 


2942*1) 
2938*5 V is 
2936*8) 

J 3273*9641 
'\3247-548j 




are relatively much weakened, but are still 


visible in hydrogen, in spite of the fact that each shows a dis-- 
tinct increase of intensity near the pole, in both the long ami 


J 39<;8*475\ 
■1 3953-670 J 


the short air arc. The calcium impurity at X 
is weakened just as the copper ; but the aluminium 
pair 3944 . 070 ^ practically unchanged in pas>ingfroni 
air to hydrogen. 


The Spectrum of Zinc. 

The singlet, X 4298*4, is practically blotted out by 

f 3273*9 I 

hydrogen. The ubiquitous copper impurities X< 304 * 7.5 r 

are here also reduced to a mere trace of what they are in air. 
So also is the diffuse singlet, at X 4629*8. But the triplet 

r 4810*5'] 

of the sharp series X 4722*1 > is almost unaffected by 
hydrogen. 1 4680*2 J 
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The Spectrnm oj Ahimiinvm^ 

The outstanding diffeivnce between the alnniininni arc in 
these two atmospheres is the appearance, in hydrogen, o£ a 
strong and open band with heads at \4241, X4259, X4353, 
of which no trace is found in air. This aluminium hydride 
band appears to have been first oVjserved by Basquin 
studied by Eriksson and Hulthen t» und interpreted by 
Mulliken {. 

As to impurities, the strong and almost omnipresent lead 

i 4034 4^tn 

line at X 4i)57‘^30 and the manganese lines atX< 4033*074 > 

(4030*7603 

come out very clearly in hyilrogen, while they are barely 

r 3345* 4 

visible in air, The diffuse zinc triplet, at X< 3302* >,is 

also brought out in hydrogen ; while the uierest trace of it 
appears in air. In (‘ontrast with this, t!}e unf;iiling copper 

impurity at X-^ equally strong in air and m 

hydrogen. 


2'he Spectrum of Cadmium, 

The only striking change in passing from air to hydrogen 
tlie introduction of an enormous number of impurity lines 
between X5(KK) and X3200. Curiously enough, the lead 
line at X 4057*t< comes out clearly in air while no identification 
of it is easily made among the multitude of foreign lines 
which record themselves in hydrogen, 'this behaviour oi 
the lead line, it will be observed, is just the reverse of what 
happens in the aluminium arc. 


The Spectrum of Carbon, 

Here the only thing which one might not easily predict is 
the appearance of a fluting with a head at X4313, and 
extending tow*ards the shorter wave-lengths. Other less 
pronounced bands are introduced in the neighbourhood of 
X 3142 and X 3155. Again, the hydrogen atmosphere blots 

♦ Astrophys. Joam, adv. p. 8 (1901). 
t Zeits,f, P^sik, xxxiv. p. 775 (1925). 
t Phys. Rev. xxviii. p. 1207 (1926), 
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out many impurities^ such as Fe * 1 ^ 3440 .^ 12 ^ 

3881‘587, while it intensifies the carbon spark line at X 2478*6 
and brings out strongly and Hy. 

5. It is not unlikely that^ if electrodes difierent Erom the 
few mentioned above were used, a hydrogen atmosphere 
would produce other spectral changes worthy of study. 
Just how a cause so gentle and feeble as a change of 
atmosphere around a storm-centre such as an electric arc 
carrying several amperes at ordinarv barometric pressure 
can produce such marked alterations in the spectrum, is not 
easy to understand. 

If one accepts the Bohr theory of radiation one is confronted 
with the problem of explaining how a hydrogen atmosphere 
can affect the ionization of the atom and how it can change 
the programme of an electron in falling hack through various 
levels. Professor W. F. G. Swann has suggested that, since 
the molecule of hydrogen gas has a root-inean-square speed 
four times as great as that of oxygen or nitrogen, the 
number of collisions in a mixture of hydrogen and 
metallic vapour must be greater than in air; and hence the 
probability of certain electron-jumps may be increased, thus 
increasing the intensity of certain lines. It has also been 
suggested by Professor W. li. Ham tliai ibe n*ason c(>p[>er 
impurities are weakened in liy<lrogen is that the work 
function” for the positive copper ion is greater in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen than in an atmosphere of air ; hut 
just how this can come about is not clear. The striking 
temperature effects which Langmuir * obtained by directing 
a jet of hydrogen from a small tube into an electric arc leads 
one to think that a hydrogen atmosphere may not perhajis 
be such a mild agent as one may at first imagine it. 

The conclusion of this note is, then, the description of 
certain phenomena which are introduced by an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, hut which do not appear to be explicable as 

[>ole-effects.” 

Northwestern Umversity, 

Evanston, Illinois. 

Septeinl)er 3rd, J 928. 


* * Science,’ Ixii. pp. 463-464 (1920). 
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XXXIV• On the Hydrolytic Adsorption by Humic Acid, By 
Ashutosh Ganguli, Lecturer in Chemistry^ Serampore 
College, Bengal*. 

M ichAELIS and Kona f, in their classical work on the 
adsorption of electrolytes by blood charcoal, have 
estimated the adsorption of cations as well as anions, and 
found a regular order for these. During recent years 
Mukherjee and his co-workers J have investigated a certain 
class of substances which lilicrate free acid when shaken 
with neutral solutions of electrolytes. This phenomenon is 
now known as hydrolytic adsorption. 

According to Freundlicli § the adsorbents which adsorb 
electrolytes polarly are probably amorphous solid electrolytes 
with one sluggish ion and one mobile ion. The more strongly 
julstirbed ion has a tendency to go to the interface and drags 
along with it the more weakly adsorbahle ion in part to the 
interface, while the latter ion holds back the former in the 
solution |j ; thus an equilihriuin is set nj). In some cases, 
liowcver, the ionic adsorption is accompanied by exchange- 
adsorption or hydrolytic decomposition. 

Heccntly, in Mukherjee^! extended the electrical 

theory <»f adsorption of FreundliclK and explained the 
general nature of hydrolytic adsorption. According to him 
a particular ion penctrate.s the interface and enters within 
the double layer, forming a heavy ‘'sliiggisli " ion, while the 
opposite ion is held by electrical attractive force in the 
mobile sheet of the doul)le-layer. This mobile ion, if it 
ha])pens to ]>e an anion, can he exchanged for (OH) obtained 
from the dissociation of water, and pass into solution in the 
free state, thereby causing the liberation of aci<l. Thus the 
ionization of water into H' and (011)^ and the exchange of 
ions go tm until e<|uilihrium is attained, when all the ions in 
the mobile sheets have been replaced by H or (OH)'. 
Joseph and Hancock**, on the other band, believe that the 
liberation of acids by shaking electrolytes with substances 
like silica is entirely chemical in nature, due to the formation 

♦ romi«unicat+*d by Prof. K. C. Kar. 

+ Iliochnn, ZtntAvhrift, xciv. p. iMO (1914). 

X Journal nf Ind, (’horn. w^oc. i. p. 191 (1925); idtd, iii. p. 371 (1926) • 
ihuL iv. p. 458 (1827); J, C. S. cvxiii, pp. 2205, 3023 (1920) ; also Miller’ 
Jourii. Am. Chem. Soc. xlvi. p. IloO (1924); Bartell &^Miller, ibid. Ixv. 
p. 1100(1923). 

§ * Kapillarchemie ’ (Eng. Edn.), p. 207. 

II Ibid. p. 212. 

% Phil. Mag. xliv. (0) p, (1922) ; loc. cit 
*• J, C. S. cxxiii. \\ 2022 (1923). 
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of insolnble silicates. In a recent paper * on the hydrolytic 
adsorption by chemically pore silica, Mukherjee and his co¬ 
worker have contradicted this view. Again, in a more recent 
paper Hahn t points out the existence of a relationship beween 
the adsorption of a radio element by a polar precipitate and 
the electric charge at the surface, and thus confirms the 
contention of Mukherjee. 

‘‘The adsorptive properties ot* humin for substances in 
solution is of great importance in agriculture^’ Russell § 
points out that neutral solutions of salta like KCl, if treate<l 
with samples of soils, give acid extract, though the extract 
with pure water is neutral. It has been suggested by 
Mukherjee II that the acidity of soils can be explained in the 
light of hydrolytic adsorption. Recently Ka\vamuni1[ per¬ 
formed some experiments with the synthetic humic acid. 
The present work has been undertaken in order to examine 
the nature of hydrolytic adsorption by humic acid, and thus 
explain the acidity of soils. 

JEjrperimefitaL 

Kahlbaum’s pure sample of bumic achl was analysed, and 
was subsequently used in the following experiments:—1 gm 
of humic acid was taken in a Jena bottle and shaken in a 
mechanical shaker with 100 c.c. standard solutions of the 
electrolytes at different concentrations. This vras ulloweil 
to shind for two or three days. The clear supernatant liquid 
was then transferred hv means of a pipette in a well-cleaned 
dry hydrogen cell, and a very slow current of hydrogen was 
bubbled through it for more than two hours. The e.in.f. 
of this was determined against a normal calomel electrode by 
means of a K-tvpe poUmtiometer (Lee<ls & Northrup). The 
concentration of hydrogen-ion Ch "as calculattjtl from the 
well-known equation 

IP . RT. c, 

B-«.+ 

RT 1 

or E - "0 = log = 059 P«. 

eo is the absolute value of the electrolytic potential of 

♦ Xw. cii, 

t Bef , lix. p. ‘J014 (192n). 

I * A MaJDUAl of Agriciiltural Chemistry ’ (IngJe). 

5 Hiitifih As>oc, Report, p. 70 (1938). 

|j Zac. eit 

H Jouni. Phys. Chem. xxx. p. 3504 (1926). 
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hydrogen measured against normal 

calomel electrode, 

E is the observed e-m.f. 

, and Ph=1ojj 

—, where Cn^con- 

oentration o£ H-ion* 

Table I. 


1 gm. of Humic 

a<ud 100 c.c. NaCl solution. 


T=28-5. 


Coucentration of NaCl gm.- 

Ph. 

Ch 10-*. 

equiTalenls |jer litre. 

lUO 

3-35 

4-467 

or» 

3-42 

3*802 

02r» 

3-51 

3*090 

01 

3C2 

2-399 

0<)00 

4-56 

0-27.54 


Table II. 


1 gm. of Humic acid in c.c. 

KCUsolution. 


T=35° (\ 


Coucentral ion of KCl gt«** 

r*. 

Ch 10-^ 

equivalents per litre. 



LHH) 

2-19 

64*.57 

1*00 

2*799 

16*89 

U 50 

3<)6 

8*710 

02a 

3-19 

6-467 

0*100 

3-61 

2-466 

0-025 


0*8913 

(t'OOa 

4-48 

03311 

o-ooo 

4-56 

02764 


Table III. 


1 gm. of Humic acid in 100 c.c. 

BaCIj solution. 


T = 35^ C. 


Concentnition of BiiCl.^ gm. 

Ph. 

ChIO-^ 

equivalent per litre. 

1-000 

2-64 

2291 

0-600 

3-00 

10-00 

0-100 

3-02 

9*65 

0*060 

3-21 

6166 

0026 

3-23 

6-188 

0-010 

3*41 

3-890 

0-006 

3-6 

2-612 

0-000 

4*56 

0-2764 
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Tabi,e IV. 


1 gm. of Humic acid in 100 c.c. AlClj solution. 



T-=35® C. 


Concentration of AlO^a gm.- 

Fh. 

ChIO-** 

equivalent per lit re- 

1-000 

2*28 

6248 

0*500 

2*28 

52*48 

0*260 

2*33 

46*77 

0 100 

2-66 

21*88 

0*050 

2-m 

21*88 

0*025 

2^77 

16*98 

0*010 

2*96 

11*22 

0*000 

4-50 

0*2764 


Table V. 

1 gm. of Humic acid in 100 c.c. K.jSO|. 



II 

0 

a 




Concentration of K^SO^ gm.- 

1*H. 


(*,i 


equivalent per litre. 





lOCH) 

4-00 


1-000 


0*500 

3*73 


1*8C»2 


0*250 

3*99 


1*023 


0100 

4*<X) 


lOOti 


o<m 

3-83 


1*479 


0*025 

3f>3 


1*175 


0-010 

4-t»2 


0*9550 


0000 

4*56 


0*2754 



Table VI . 




1 era. of Humic acid 

in 100 c.c. 

of normal solution: 

s 

of various electro 

lytes. 



Water. KaCL 

KCl. 


Aid,. 


Ph .. 4*56 3 35 

271H) 

2 64 

2-2JS 

4 00 

CbIO-* ... 0-27i»4 4-1G7 

15*89 

2291 

5248 

1*00 


Discussion of liesulls. 

From the foregoing tables it will be observed that the 
concentration of hydrogen ion, and hence the amount of free 
acid liberated, varies directly with the concentration of the 
electrolyte. As has been observed in the introduction, 
the liberation of the free acid is duo to the ad.sorption of 
cations by the humic acid particles to form a complex 
electrolyte. Thus the cation is fixed within the double layer, 
whereas the anion, which is held by electrical attraction in 
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§ 4. The Vibratione of a Rectangular Plate damped 
at the Edges. 

The process mentioned in the last paragraph gives a read}^ 
solution of the problem of the flexural vibrations of a thin 
rectangular plate clamped at the edges. Assuming simple' 
harmonic vibrations of period 2 ^/ 0 -, the equation * * * § to be* 
solved in place of ( 1 ) is 




4- 


yio 




(18> 


together with the conditions ( 2 ) as before. 

Assuming the expansion for as in (14) substituting 
and reducing by means of ( 12 ), the resulting algebraic 
ex(»ression is 

amn{i<mla)* + («,//»)*—^} + 22 2ar^„,o-„/a*^=0. (19) 


The equation (19) holds for all values of m. n, and repre¬ 
sents a doubly-iniSnite series of equations each containing 
a doubly-infinite number of terras. The eliminant of the 
set gives an equation in X, the various roots of which 
correspond to the normal modes of vibration. 

The equations (19) may be solved and the normal modes 
obtained exactly as was done by Ritz for the corresponding 
problem of the vibrations of i 4 plate with free edges t* 


XXXVII. Temperature Coerficient of Gamma-Ray 
Absorption. Ry L. Bastings, M.Sc.^ F.Inst.P. J 

O WING to recent improvements in the methoiis and 
tectinique of 7 -ray measurements with a gold-leaf 
electrometer §, y-ray absorption constants can now be 
d^^termineil with sufficient accurac}" to make possible an. 
investigation into the effect of temperature on the absorption.. 
Frebminary experiments carried out and briefly reported 
some two years ago |! established the fact that the atomic 
absorption increases with temperature ; and in the present 
account, experiments are described on a number of typical 

• Love, * Elasticity,’ p. ^6. 

t Ges. Werke, p. 

X Communicated by Sir E. Rutherford, O.M., P.R.S. 

§ Bastings, X Scient. Instr. v. p. 113 (1928). 

II Bastings, * Nature,’ cxix. p. 61 (1927), 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No, 42. Feb. 1929. 
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metals^ all of which show a dehnite increase in this constant 
with rise of tem{>eratnre. 

No previous attempt at this problem seems to have been 
made; but while the preliminary experiments were in 
progress, some similar results were ]iublislied by Bead*, 
dealing with the absorption of X-rays in the metals Al, Fe, 
Ni, Cu, Ag^ and Pb, On raising the temperature, he found 
that, when due allowance had been made for the thermal 
expansion of the absorber, there remained in every case a 
small increase in the atomic absorption constant, amounting 
to about 0 2 per cent, per 100® C. up to temperatures near 
-the melting-point of the absorber. 

The Preliminari/ Expenments. 

The first exj)eriments were made with lead absorbers of 
about 17 cm. in diameter and 1*4 cm. in aggregate thickness. 
These could be inserted in a tlefinlte position in a tubular 
electric furnace 18 cm. in diaiiieier ami 50 cm. in length. 
The furnace was mounted l>et\veen the source of 7 -rays, 
a 10*37 ingm. tube of radium in equilibrium, and the gold, 
leaf electrometer, so that the absorber was 30 cm. from the 
source and 50 cm. from the centre of the electrometer. 
The temperature of the furnace was measured by a platinum 
resistance thermometer, inserted through a hole in the side, 
and the temperature was maintained constant to within 5® of 
270® C. by hand regulution. Under these conditions the 
proportion of the rays absorbed by the screen decreased by 
about 0*4 per cent, per 100®C. rise in teinperauire ; but 
when allowance was made for the expansion of the material, 
as explained below, the atomic absorption constant was 
found to increase by approximately 0*2 per cent, per 100® (’. 
The measurements were sufiiciently accurate to estaliiish the 
♦existence of this increase ; but no great reliance could be 
placed upon the magnitude deduced. 

The j}few Experiments. 

Accordingly a more suitable apparatus was designed. 
‘The furnace consisted of a quartz cylinder 38 cm, in length 
and 6*7 cm. in internal diameter, wound externally with 
nichrome strip and lagged in turn with alundum cement, 
kieselguhr, and asbestos wool. A temperature of about 
1050® C. could be developed with 10 amps, at 100 volts. 
The temperature was measured by two chromel-alumel 
i.hermocouples inserted one in each end of the furnace, and 

• Read, Pbys# Rev. xxvii. p. 873 (1926). 
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resting almost in contact with the centre of the absorber 
when in its standard position. The junctions were read by 
a sensitive potentiometer, and were calibrated at fonr fixed 
points. Hand regulation was found adequate to maintain 
the temperature constant for several hours to within 1® at 
bWf and ^ at 1000^ 

The escape of heat from the ends of the furnace was 
almost eliminated by a series of large asbestos screens, 
separated by air-gaps. And the electrometer was further 
thermally insulated by being enclosed almost completely in 
an asbestos box ; while heat from the source of illumination 
was eliminated by a cell containing a solution of ferrous 
ammonium sulphate. There was no evidence of the occur¬ 
rence of any convection currents in the electrometer due to 
temperature gradients ; and, in fact, the temperature of the 
whole of the electrometer enclosure was almost independent 
of whether the furnace was on or otf during an experiment. 

The absorbers were cylindrical in shape and slightly 
smaller in diameter than the interior of the furnace. 
They could be accurately replaced in a standard position 
by^ the aid of a distance gauge. The radium W'as mounted 
on a geometrical stand, moving on an optical bench, and 
both this and the screen could be replaced with accuracy 
of two- or three-tenths of a inillimelre. The solid angle 
subtended by the absorber at the source was a little more 
than adequate to include the whole of the electrometer 
within it. 


Method of MeasuremenU 

The general method of measurement was similar to that 
described in the previous paper The programme of 
observations consisted in taking ten timings of the leaf 
movement with each of the follovring dispositions :— 

(a) furnace cold, absorber absent; 

(/;) furnace cold, absorber present; 

(cj furnace hot, absorber present; 

(rf) furnace hot, absorber absent. 

The absorption constant at the lower temperature was 
deduced from (a) and (6), and at the higher temperature 
from (c) and (d). This procedure eliminates the effect ©f 
any extraneous change in absorption or scattering in 

* Basting, J. Scieut. Instr. loc^ eiU 

Z2 
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and aroand the apparatus, as the result of the rise in tem¬ 
perature* The programme 'was repeated at lea^t four times 
in each experiment ; and ten experiments were performed 
with each absorber over every temperature range considered. 
The natural leak was measured before and after each series, 
and remained constant throughout the whole of the experi¬ 
ments at 0*070+ *002 divisions per minute. Readings were 
of the order of from 14 to 35 divisions per minute, and it 
was seldom that the mean deviation from the average of ten 
readings was greater than 1 in 1000. The values of the 
absorption constants deduced could usually thus be relied on 
to 1 in 500, and the means to probably less than 1 in 1000. 

Measurements were made with lead, iron, tin, and alu¬ 
minium, and in addition, in the case of tin, the molten 
metal was employed in a cast-iron boat of special design. 
This boat, with its lid, was of cylindrical shape, and the nivs 
were passed through it in a direction perpendicular to tlie 
parallel sides. The liquid enclosed subtended more than 
the requisite angle at the source. An exactly similar empty 
boat was used in a parallel set of control experiments. 

Correction for K^tpannion. 

A correction will have to he applied to the observations 
on account ot the expansion of the absorber. This cnr- 
reotion in the case of the liquid will he somewhat different 
from that in the case of the solid. 

Consider the effect of raising the temperatme of the 
absorber hy CV. Suppose E and I represent the electro¬ 
meter readings with and vvitliout the absorber at the lower 
temperature, and I' the corresponding readings at the 
upper temperature. 

Let n be the number of atoms per c.c. in the absorber, 
fi the atomic absorption constant, and d the thickness of 
the absorber, all at the low’er temperature, while daslied 
letters refer to tlie corresponding quantities at the upper 
temperature. Then 

R=B/I=exp (-n/irf) and R' = E7I'=exp 

Now, if a be the mean coefficient of linear expansion of 
the material of the absorber over the temperature range 

and 

=s ny^ (1 + =nyrf'(14" 2 «t), 


So 
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approximately. Thns the increase in thickness of the 
absorber will have no direct effect on the absorption; but 
the increase in cross-sectional area removes from the path 
of the beam affecting the electrometer some of the atoms 
included in it at the lower temperature, and results in a 
decrease in the apparent absorption. 

If, then, as we shall see. p is greater than /a, let ns 
assume as a first approximation that the absorption constant 
has a linear temperature coefficient 0 over the range con¬ 
i’, e., p ^(1+fit). 
npd( 1 -f fit) = n*pJ/ (1 -f 2 at) 

a _ -|-2al)—n/irf 

npd • t 


sidered; 

Then 

and 


In the case of the liquid absorber^ contained in a solid 
boat, the expansion of the liquid along the axis of the beam 
is determined by the coefficient of linear expansion ( 7 ) of 
the l>oat In fact, now 


and 


and 


, ti pd\\-¥ * 

A = - --;- 

1 -f yt 

= n pdf {1 + — 7 O approximately. 


fi^ 


npd'{l'^*iat — yt)^npd 
npd . t 


A Typical Experiment. 

The following represents a typical set of observations 
carried out according to the programme oulined above i— 

Metal: iron. Thickness, ti=2*194 cm. 


Intensity. Divisions per minute. 


Cold. 14® C. 


Hot. 366® O. 


Screen present 
Screen absent 


17 61 

17*63 

Means. 

17-64 

17*65 

Means. 

1761 

17*62 

17*62 

17-56 

17*65 

17*55 

34 69 

34*66 


34-87 

34*32 


34*57 

34*60 

34*58 

34-34 

31*35 

34*34, 
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Ratio of iutansities: 

R=-509.5, R'=-5110, 

X = n/id=-fi743, X'=nyrf'=:-6714. 

X' corrected for expansion 

= -(5714 (1 + 2 X 14 X 10-« X 351) 
=•6780. 


So 


•6780--6743 
•6743x351 


= 16x10-*. 


Resulte. 

In Table 1. are set out the results of the experiments, 
together with deductions tlierefrum. 

Table I. 


I. 

IL 

IlL 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Metal. 

Thick¬ 

ness, 

om. 

R=I/E. 

Kxpl. 

Temp. 

®C. 

X 

=:iog«l/Re 

Mean 
• XJO*. 

X(l4-2«/). 


Lead... 

1*33, 

•4485 

15 

•8018 






•4519 

273 

•7942 

31 

•8069 

25 

Iron... 


•5092 

13 

•6749 






•5112 

364 

•6710 

14 

6776 

11 



•5134 

722 

*6666 

16 

•6742 

13 



•5143 

1041 

•6650 

6 

•6675 

4 

Tin 

250, 

*5503 

15 

•5974 




(solid). 


•5520 

200 

•5942 

24 

•5995 

19 

Tin 

»» 

•5385 

288 

•6190 




(liquid). 


•5413 

436 

*6138 

38 

•6228* 

41 

Ala- 

319, 

•6696 

15 

•4011 




minium. 


•6713 

243 

•3985 

25 

•4030 

21 



•6731 

513 

•3959 

30 

•;k)23 

:i5 


• X(1 +3^-yt) with r = 16 X10-*. 

Column III. contains the experimental valaes of the 
ratio I/£, and represents in everjr case the mean of at least 
ten values of this quantity. In these the mean error (mean 
difference from mean) exceeded 1 in 1000 in only one 
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instance (*0006 for tin at 436® C.), The resulting values of 
X fcolutnn V«) are of about the same reliability. 

in column YI. are given the values adopted for the mean 
coefficient of linear expansion of the various metals over the 
temperature range employed. The}*^ have been deduced 
from the following published data :— 

Lead : 

0-100*^: 29*3. Gruneisen, Ann, d. Phyn, (4) xsxiii. pp. 33, C5 (1910). 
0-320® : 33. Vicentini and Oitiodei, Atti Tor, xxiii. p. 38 (1887). 


Iron : 

0-700^. 
700-1040^. 


Fonnula in International Critical Tables, it. p. 460. 
r Le Ohateiier, C, li, cxxix. p. 331 (1899). 

1 Guillaume, Proc. Pby«. Soc, xxxii. p. 374 (1920). 


Till : 

18 - HX)® ; 27. Gruneisen, Ann, d, Phys, loc, cit. 

22.’>^ : 23. Viceutini and Omodei, loc. cit. 

20-232^ : 23 tu 24, Cohen and Olie, Zeit. f. pht/i. Chetn. Ixxi. p. C85^ 
U910;. 

226 342^ : 38. Vicentini and Omodei. loc, cit. 


Aluniiniuiii : 

• *^*71* ^ (HH)2). 

: 31*5. Le Chatelier, C. ft. criii. p. 1096 (1889). 

0~tK)0®. Formula in International Critical Tables, ii. p. 459. 

The value ascribed to iron above 700® is of doubtful 
signilicance, us the magnitude and location of the con¬ 
traction that occurs al) 0 ve the V'urie point does not seem to 
be accurately known; or, rather, it is probably considerably 
affected by the composition of the particular specimen. 
An error of as much as 40 per cent, may be involved in this 
particular value. The otlier values of « in Table I. are 
probably reliable to at least 5 per cent. 

Th(' values of /3, the mean coefficient of atomic absorption 
over the range selected, are set out in column VIII. They 
are calculated for a selected range from the values in VII. 
for the upper limit of the range, and from those in V. for 
the lower limit. The accuracy of these results is deter¬ 
mined chiefly by the accuracy of the experimental values 
of column III., and the corresponding exponentials of 
column V. If the two values in V., from which a result 
in Vlll. is based, happened to be in error by half the 
maximum amount suggested above, and in the opposite 
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direction, the values of 0 would differ from those recorded 
by some six units. This may reasonably be fixed as the 
mean limit of uncertainty in the final results as a whole. 
Greater accuracy than this can hardly Ihj hofied for until 
the reliability of ionization meihods has been increased 
much further than seems at present possible. ThivS uncer¬ 
tainty, in the case of iron above the Curie point, might 
convert 0 into a negative coefficient ; but in view of the 
other results, this is unlikely. With this possible exception 
the atomic absorption undoubtedly increases with rise of 
temperature. 

Bearing in mind this rather large experimental error, 
it will be seen that the value of 0 in each case falls very 
close to the cones[>onding value of a in coltimti VI. And 
when the whole series is considered together—dealing as it 
<ioes with four ditferent metals having widely vai viiig values 
for a, and being subjected to a eonsiderahle varieij* of tem¬ 
perature conditions,—the suggestion seems highly pn^hable 
that there exists an intimate connexion, if not an agreement, 
betweeti the tw’o coefficients. In other words the atomic 
absorption is nearly, if not exactly, a function of the linear 
distance between the atoms of the absorber. 

IHsettssiofi, 

The existence of a temperature effect on 7 -ray absorption 
is itself somewhat unexpecte<l ; ami so every care has tieen 
taken to eliminate error in the experimental wtirk. 'Urn 
measurements have in some i*tises been re|»eated under a 
variety of conditions (as by inodifying the rniative tiispositions 
of the apparatus as far as possible) wiiloMit producing any 
appreciable change in the results. In fact, the value for 
lead obuiined in the later ex|M*riments differs by le^s than 
the experimental error from the mncli less reliable rt siilis in 
the earlier ex|^riments, with an entiiely different itbsorlier, 
furnace, electrometer, and detailed <lis}M>sidon of the com¬ 
ponents. This alone makes it im|»rob:ible that the effect is 
due to any extraneous influence. 

The correlation between the two coefficients hen^ 
gested is still more unexpecte<J. Any reasonalde assumption 
of a similar nature that might be put forward seents likely 
to lead to a correlation between 0 and tf e coefficient of 
superficial expansion {2a), since the latter might be regarded 
as determining the target area of the atom exposed to the 
radiation. The experimental iiccura<y is ^uite sufficient, 
however, to exclude the possibility of this correlation. 
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No theory s^eems promising at the moment ; and it is 
thought advisable to publish the conclusions so far arrived 
at, as tlie necessity has arisen for postponing further con¬ 
sideration of the problem for the present* A new method 
of attack is nntler (consideration, and may be carried out 
later. 
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XXXVIII. 'rhe J hi ration of Contact Iwt ween the Pianoforte 
String and a Hard Hammer, H;j I). Banerji, M,Sc, 
{Lecturer^ rnirersitg College of Science, Calcutta), and R* 
(lANia^Li, M.Sc, {Lecturer, Serampore College) 

[Plate V.] 

Introduction, 

I N the acoustics of the pianoforte the duration of contact 
plays a most important part^ and so its determination is 
of great interest. 

Kaufinaiin's t solution of the case of the hammer striking 
a string lU finite length at its centre is not of much practical 
value. In dealing with the more important case of a string 
struck near ilie end, he has assumed the shorter portion of 
the string to remain straight during the time of contact, and 
has derived an expression for the duration of contact given 
by the equation ; 



* Commanicated by the Authors, 
t Kaufinaun, Weid. liv, pp. 676 712 (1865). 
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where r as daration o£ contact^ 

0 period of the string, 

/ total length of the string, 
a ^ length of the shorter {>ortion of the string, 

M = mass of the string, 

nto = m 4* fxi/3, where m = mass of the hammer aiitl 
p linear density of the string. 

This equation is, however, restricted and does not hold 
when the shorter jK>rtion of the string is a good iVa(*tion of 
the total length. In a paper published in the ‘ Proceedings 
of the lioyal Society/ Raman and Banerji * have therefore 
attempted a general solution, applicable to any [>oint on the 
string. By assuming the case as similar to the problem of 
a loaded string, they have obt^iined a pressure-time equation 
for the struck point. Though this equation does not admit 
of easy analytical solution, they have nevertheless come to 
some very interesting conclusions, viz., that (1) the hammer 
gives diseontiniious ittqmlses to the string during the time 
of contact, and that (2) the time of contact changes dis- 
continuously along the length of the string. 

In the same paper they have also siiggestcil another 
method of attacking tlie problem in the line of Kaiifmann, 
which presumably has inspireil Das t to extend Kaufmani/s 
theory. On the assumption that the hammer gives dis¬ 
continuous impulses at times in which the waves starting 
from the hammer come lack to it after successive reflexions 
from the near end, Das has devalo^d expressions for the 
pressures in successive epochs, Fi. tf, etc., as given liy the 
equations : 

Fj ^ 2pt^:e'"^^, 

F 2 = + —2u)] j, 

Fj =r 2pro/*f 1 

^ (rt_4a)* j j, vU^, 

where a =; distauoe of the striking-point from the nearer 
end, 

P — linear density of the string, 

• Bamaa ^ Banerji, l*roc. liojf. 8o«. A, scvii. p. (lagO). 

t F, Das, Proc. Ind. Awoc. »ii. pu. t & pp. 13-20 (1921l. 
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i?Q 2=? initial velocity of the hammer, 
c sss velocity of propagation of transverse waves on 
the string, 

k = 2p/m, where m mass of the hammer, 
t = variable time. 

solution is also of limited applicability, but it is 
worth while to see how much it can claim to be an advance 
on Kaufmann^s. It may be noted in the meantime that the 
determination of duration of contact from Das^s equations 
involves long and tedious calculations and laborious graphical 
methods* * * § 

The earliest ex|)eriinental %%'ork on the pianoforte was made 
by Hipkins * and next by Kaufmann t* Observations on the 
nature in which the duration of contact changes with the 
struck point appear to have first been taken by Kainan and 
Bancrji J by an electrical method. George § remarks that 
this method is 0{>eti to objection, but he has never attempted 
to verify directly tlie conclusions arrived at by Raman and 
Banerji, neither has there been any attempt to test Das’s 
pressure time equations. All that George or R. 5 s. Ghosh || 
has dune generally concerns Kaufmunn’s theory. Das^ 
has, however, in a later paper trieil to >how that his theory 
is indirectly supported bs' the results of an investigation on 
the energy of struck strings carried out by George and 
Baekett But, very recently, Kar, Ganguli, and Laba tt 
found l)as’s theory to have no agreement with experimenttil 
evidence regarding the amplitudes of the different harmonics 
of struck strings. Furthermore, a careful study on the 
duration of contact—the most ini|K)rtant element in the 
acoustics of struck strings—seems still to be wanting. 

In the present paper attempts have been made to 
(1) determine accurately the duration of eonttiet between 
the haniiner and string when the latter is struck at various 

• Hipkins, Proc. Roy, Soc. A. xxxvii. pp. and xxxviii. p. 83 

(1884). 

t Kaufmann, loc. cit. 

t itaman aud Baneiji, loe. cit. 

§ George, Phil, Mair. xlvii. pp. 34 48 (1924), pp. 91-99 (1924); 

Proc. liov. 8oc. A, eviii. pp. 284-295 (1925), 

II U. N". Ghosli, Phil. Mag. xlvii. p. 125 (1925); Proc. Ind. Assoc, ix. 
pp. Ill k 194 (1925); Phys. Kev. xxiv. p. 450(1924), xxxvii. p, 135 
(1920). 

f Has, Ind. Jouru. Phys. i, p. 437, 

Geoftfe and Beckett, Proc. Roy, Soc. A, cxiv, (1927). 
ft Kar, Ganguli, and Laha, PhiL Mag., March 1$^ 
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points along its length, and the manner in which this 
duration changes with the struck point ; to (2) compare the 
experimental values wdth those calculated respectively from 
Das and Kaufmaini's theories ; and further to (3) study 
the condition of the shorter portion of the string during the 
time of contnbt. 


EapertmetiL 

A string 240 cm. long and of mass 16*4 gm. was 
employed. One of its ends was tied to a linn support rigidly 
fixetl on a table, and the other end, passing over an equally 
rigid fixed pulley, carried a heavy weight. Two vertical 
rafters, attached one to each end of the table, carried a 
horizontal rod at the top, from which a hall was freely 
suspended hr fine thrcatls, mi that it just tou<*hed the siring 
while at rest. This hall constituted the striking-hammer. 
The struck point was illuminated from above by an are- 
lamp and focussed by a lens on a long and shallow wcKnlen 
camera, with a slit in the middle of the cover and placed 
along the ha>e of the table. The slide was pu!le<l with 
a uniform high velocity from one end of the ctimera to its 
other end by a motor. The start of the motor wa> made 
simultaneous with the release of the striking^minrntT by 
means of an electromagnetic arrangement. The cover of 
the slide w'as autoinatioally closed on reaching the utln^r •«iid 
of the camera, and timing was m> atljnsted that the hammer 
impinged on the stiing just when the slide was carried 
across the slit. 

Figs. to 11 (PI. V.) are Hpccimcn photographs of the 
timeMlispIacement pictures that were ohUiineil. Fig. was 
obtained with a hammer of mass 4G gm. striking at 32 cm. 
from the end, and figs. and 11 were obtained with a 
hammer of mass 13*4 gm. for 35 and 40 cm. resjiectively. 

The speed of the motor <muhl l>e regulated as desired. 
With a certain convenient speed the wave-form of the 
string vibrating umler the tension of Ub903 kilograms 
was photographed. The distance from one crest to the 
next of the wave-picture is the distance traversed by 
the slide within the known period of the string. The 
velocity of the slide being ihu*^ accurately measured, the 
duration of contact was CHlciilated from the tiiiiiwlisplnce* 
ment picture of the struck priint by measurement along the 
time*axis of the distance intercepted between the point of 
first contact and the point where it left the string. 
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Uesulti and DucusBWtu 

In the time-displacement picture of the struck point it is 
not always possible to find exactly w^here the hammer leaves 
the string. In such cases, however, the vibration period of 
the shorter portion of the string is small compared with the 
duration of contact, and the correction to be applied for 
uncertainties in the ineasuretnent of the dnration of contact 
is minimized by a comparison between the time-displace¬ 
ment picture of the struck point and that of a point on the 
shorter portion of the string very near to the struck point. 

The duration of contoct for different struck joints in the 
case of a striking-hammer of mass 46 gtn. is given in 
Table I, and grapliicully shown in fig, 1. Table II. gives 


Table I. 


= 0-3565. 

0 = 0*0356 sec 

eloeity of the plate = 

76*33 cm./sec. 

ti (cra.% 

r (eec.). 

15 . 

0262 

30 . 

•02a3 

25 . 

•0356 

32 . 

•0369 

40 . 

0432 

... 

*0432 

60 ..... . 

*0445 

SO .. 

*0511 

100 . 

*0590 


the ease of a striking-hammer of mass 13*4 gin. A com¬ 
parison between experimental values and those calculated 
respectively from Das and KaufinannV theories is given 
therein and graphically shown in fig. 2. The experimental 
curve is found to be not quite smooth like the curve of 
Kuufmaaii, but is kinked. From fig. 2 it appears that 
the mean slope of the experimental curve (neglecting the 
kinks) changes in a manner similar to that of Das’s. 
The kinks in our experimental curve owing to the dis- 
continuous change are, however, far less prominent tlian 
those obtained in the theoretical curve of Das. Though the 
slope of the curve changes somewhat abruptly near the 
kittks, it never changes sign as predicted by Das, The table 
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r 


Fiy. 1, 



Tablk IL 


\f 

- jfc. 4., «, « J , 

as 5l-31> ciii./^iec 

m 

0 =r 0*0356 Kec. 

p =: 0'0561* ^m. 


Exp«rim«nUU. 

15 . -0123 

20 . -0142 

25 . -OlSl 

30. -ono 

35 . -0179 

40 . -0205 

■» . -0211 

50 . -0233 

55 . 0348 

•80 . ■0266 


r (ew.!. 


From Diui'ii 

Frum K»ufin«.nn 

theory. 


■0114 

0117 

^ISl 

•0113 

*0iri3 

0150 

0179 

■0164 

0173 

4»176 

mm 

•0189 

*0210 

■0200 

0241 

■oaoo 

•03S8 

•0217 

0292 

•C^ 
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shows dearly enough how much on tlie whole Dag’s theory 
can claim to be an advance on Kaufmann’s* 

Figs* 4 to 8 (PI* V.) give the vibration pictures of the 
shorter portion of the string under different conditions. 
Only Kauftiiann obtained similar pictures, but it is curious 
that he did not take much notice of them, apparently on 
the ground that his string was thin and haininer massive. 
The dgures in the present paper, however, clearly show 
that the shorter portion of the string starts vibrating at the 
instant the hammer impinges on the string, and continues to 


Fig. 



vibrate quite indejieiidently tiring the time of contact with 
—one at the struck point and the other at the fixed 
end—and a loop at the middle, just as a string of the same 
length would vibrate under the same tension. It further 
shows that this vibratory character is maintained even for 
M 

— s; 1*2239, and that its mean position at any instant is 
m 

similar to that of a straight rod as contemplated by 
Kattfmann. Fig. 7 is the vibration picture of the middle 
point of the shorter portion of the string, and figs. 6 and 8 
are those of points close to the struck |K>int and the end 
respectively. It will be found that the displacement of any 
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o£ the above poiuts is fairlj proportional to its distance from^ 
the end. For illustration of toe condition o£ the shorter 
portion of the string at any instant see lig. 3. ^ 

5 (PL V.) are vibration pictures of points 17 and 25 cm. 
respectively from the end for gm., striking at 25 and 

32 cm. respectivelj^ from the end. A proportional change 
in the period is clearly noticeable. After the separation of 
the hammer from the string, the whole siring vibrates in 
a manner which appears to l>e largely dependent on the 
period of the sliorter portion of the string. 

Fig. 3. 

A 


Vibration pictures of the other side of the string have al^o 
been taken, hut are not reproduce*! here. They will he the 
subject matter of a later communication. 

Coficlu$ions. 

1. The curve showing the relation between tin* distance of 
the struck point and the duration of contact of the lniiiim<‘r 
with the string is not smooth like tlie theoretical curve of 
Kaufmann, but appears to he kinked. The mean slope of the 
kinked experimental curve agrees somewhat lietter with I)as*s 
theoretical curve. The actual kinks are, however, far less 
marked than those obtained in the theoretical curve due h> 
the discontinuous cbange.s pretlicted by Das. Though the 
slope of the curve clianges somewhat abruptly near the kinks, 
it never changes sign as in I>as’s theoretical curve. 

2. During the time of conuict, white the struck point 
follows the movement of the hammer, the shorter portion of 
the string instead of remaining straight as contemplated bv 
Kaufmann executes its fundamental mode of vibration. 

Further work in this line is in progress and will form tin* 
subject of a future communication. 

In conclusion we express our best thanks to Prof. S. K, 
Mitra for his interest in the work. 

University College of i^eience^ 

02 Upper Circular Boa^i, 

Cfdeuita. 

Jane 21,1928. 
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XXXIX. The Absorption of X-Rays from 0’6J5 to 2 AM* 
By IvoB BackhuR8T, M,Sc.^ Physics Department^ National 
Physical Laboratory 

Introduction. 

M ost recorded measarements of monochromatic X-ray 
absorption have been ibr wave-lengths lass than 
1*0 A.U., blit the exact manner in whira the true or 
fluorescent absorption depends on wave-length is to some 
extent obscured for most elements at short wave-lengths by 
the appreciable and uncertain relative magnitude of the 
scattering effect. The measurements of which an account 
is given here have been made for w'ave-lengths between 0*63 
and 2 AJJ., for which the relation between absorption and 
wave-length may be obtained fret- from such uncertainty, 
the scattering being negligible. Included in this region of 
wave-length are the L discontinuities of platinum and gold, 
the K discontinuity of copper, and a possible multi{>le ioniza¬ 
tion discontinuity of silver. Departures from the cube law 
of absorption have been found that are sufficiently well 
marked to l>e well beyond suspicion of coining within the 
margin of experimental error. It is desired to emphasize 
this point, as w*ell-known writershave from time to time 
ex[)ressed the opinion that no real departure from the cube 
law had Im^cu definitely establisheil. Direct methods of 
measurement have been used tlirougiiout to determine the 
absolute value of the muss absorption coefficient ; balance 
methods furnishing the absorption relative to aluminium 
have been used as well, but only to provide check 
measnrem«*nts. 

The principal difficulty in the direct measurement of 
absor[»lion, as frequently mentioned in the literature of the 
subject, is the maintenance of constant X-ray intensity, 
involving as it does the constancy of both potential and 
current of the X-ray tube, and the constancy' of position of 
focal spot and similar factors. This difficulty is greater for 
longer than for shorter wave-lengths, as larger currents are 
needed in the former case to compensate for the low^er 
potential and consequent reduction in intensity. Special 
care was on this account taken in the arrangement and 
design of the apparatus to secure a constant and intense 
X-ray beam, and the experimental arrangement will therefore 

e Communicated by Dr. G. W. C. Kaye. 

Phil May. 7. Vol. 7. No. 42. Feb. 1929. 2 A 
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be described in some detail. It is thought that the principal 
error in the present research has probably occurred in the 
measurement of the effective mass per unit area of the very 
thin sheets of absorbing materia^ as with an X*ray beam of 
necessarily small cross-sectional area the mass of absorbing 
element in its path was always very small, and often less than 
0*05 milligramme. This error was, however, reduced as far as 
possible by the use of a number of sheets, and results obtained 
with different sheets rarely differed by more than 2 per cent. 

Apparatus and Method of Experiment 

The X-ray tube, of which a horizontal section is shown to 
scale in fig. 1, bad a tungsten filament cathode and was a 
modification of one described by Si**gbahn, It was designed 
to utilize the full power of the high-tension supply over the 


Fig. J. 
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%^oUage range required and to allow easy clianging of 
the aiiticatli^e. The insulating lubes A were o! glazed 
earthenware and were unpuncturable at the voltages used. 
The anticathode end of the X-my lul>e was made by drilling 
a rectangular brass ldi)ck. This method of construction 
avoided the use of soldered joint4$ in .any {msition where a 
leak would introduce vapour from the water-cooling sy^item 
and be troublesome to locate. Both upjier and lower faces 
of the brass block were water-cooled, and water-channels B 
were drilled through the block. The tungsten anticatboda 
consisted ot a tungsten button welded to an iron base which 
was water-cooled, Copfier and iron anticailiodes were also 
nsed. This end of the X^ray tube was earth connected and 
vigorously cooled from the main supply; the other end was 
at high potential and cooled from a thermo-syphon. The 
vacuum joints were th% four waa joints C, the soldered one 
D, and the rubber one E. The latter was held by a 
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<^lamping ring with steel screws, retnoTal of which enabled 
the unticathode to be changed, the tnngsten filament 
renewed, or the foenssing collar adjusted. The window was 
alnminiatn foil. The rods F were copper, the remaining 
parts of the X-ray tube not mentioned above were brass. 
The vacuum was maintained by two mercury-diffusion 
pumps in series supported by a robiry oil pump, and ice 
traps prevented condensation of mercury in the X-rny tube. 
Licpiid air or other mercury-vapour traps were found 
unnecessary, as a tungsten filament would last for several 
months if not placed too near the axis of the focussing collar, 
and the tube would not pass a measurable current unless the 
tilauieiit was heated. The glazed earthenware tul>e imme¬ 
diately surrounding the brass tube G prevented the latter 
from sputtering on to the main insulating tube, as it other¬ 
wise would have done in the presence of mercury vapour, 
l^erioiiical dismantling was thereby avoided, and it was 
unnecessarv to untlo any joint except the rubber one 

The tube current ranged from 35 milliamps. at 25 kilovolts 
to tSO milliamps. at 11 kilovolts, and a sufficiently strong 
X-ray beam was furnished to enable the general radiation 
to be used as well as the characteristic. This facilitated the 
close investigation of certain regions of wave-length such as 
those of the I.*-absorption edges. The general radiation, even 
with a tungsten antieaihode, was weaker than the charac¬ 
teristic under the conditions of experiment, but it was 
particularly <lesirable with the general radiation to employ a 
small angular width of reflected beam in order that the latter 
might be nearly enough homogeneous. It uas const qiiently 
very inifiortant that the intensity of the primary beam should 
be as high as possible. 

The high-tension supply w’as not a constant potential one, 
hut a satisfactory constant eflective potential was obtained 
by supplying h high-tension transformer with current from 
a rotary converter driven by a battery. The transformer 
was of the power^yp^i ample iron core, and 

rheostats were excluded from the supply circuit, so that the 
voltage applied to the X-niy tube was inappreciably affected 
by small fluctuations in tube current. Alteration of voltage 
was effected by means of an auto*transformer and by con¬ 
necting in series or parallel the two windings of the high- 
tension transformer. The filament temperatnre and the 
focussing collar determined the amount of the tube current^ 
and slight variations in the latter during an experiment 
were corrected by means of a rheostat controlling the 
filament current. This was supplied from a battery, and 

2 A2 
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the tube current could be maintained constant to within 
1 per cent. It was found possible to adjust the focussing 
collar so that an increase of tube current above a chosen 
value C made comparatively little difference to the intensity 
of the X-ray beanu By making the value of C somewhat 
less than the amount of current available the tube could be 
operated at a maximum current, while small variations in 
toe latter produced little effect on X-ray intensity. The 
distance between the focussing collar containing the tungsten 
filament and the anticathode being very short (betueen 8 
and 6 mm. along the axis), there was little movement of focal 
spot, and the primary X-ray beam made an angle of about 
10® with the face of the unticathode. 

In consequence of the above arrangements, the steadiness 
of the beam obtained after reflexion from a calcite crystal 
was quite satisfactory, and errors produced by fluctuatiims 
in X-ray intensity were less than those introduced in the 
observation of electrometer deflexions. About I per cent, 
fluctuation occurred amongst individual readings of these, 
but the mean of at least five readings was invariably taken. 

As one slit was included in the window of the X-ray tube, 
only one lead sHt was required on the spectrometer between 
the tube and the crystal. The reflected beam passed througb 
two lead slits A and B l>#fore entering the ionization chamber, 
one of the slits B being close to the hitter. The nbsorldng 
screen was liebl by a spring clamp flat against the face of 
slit A on the side next the crystal. Tlie maximum angular 
width of the reflected beam passing into tlie ionization 
chamber was determined by slits A and B, and varied from 
4*5' of arc for the shorter wavc-Icngtbs to 45' for the longer. 
The corresponding ninge of wave-length included in flic 
width of the beam was therefore between 4 and 6 per cent. 
Narrower slits ware used for characteristic radiation, 
although this width was necessary to obtain satisfactory 
intensity with general radiation ; but it will be shown that 
negligible erro/ w'as thereby occasioned. 

At potentials l>etween 10 and 25 kilovolts, as was found 
by Wagner and Kulenkampff^% the wave-length {X»/2) is 
somewhat shorter than the shortest wave-length exciteil by 
the voltage on the tube, if is the wave-length of nmximutii 
intensity of the general radiation, intensity being measured 
by the ionization method. In the present investigation the 
tube voltage was always adjusted to a value soiiiewbat less 
than that required to excite X/2, where X waa the wave¬ 
length selected by the crystal, so that X was alwa\ s nearly 
equal to Xm,and the rate of variation of intensity with 'X was 
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practically zero over the width of the beam. Under these 
oooditions we have for the ezperimentat value of the 
absorption coetHcient ^ wave-length X«={Xi+Xj)/2, 

M« (1/0 ^ 1 where 

The thickness “t” of the absorbing screen was chosen so 
that the wave-length investigatcil was in the neighbourhood 
of the value for which /A^ = (n—l)/w, where fi==kX^, 

k being constant. Tim is a point of inflexion on the curve 
I=r/’(X), which is very nearly a straight line in this region 
if n is approximately 3. A sufficient number of absorbing 
screens were usoii to keep the ratio Iq/I between the limits 
l*g ami 2*5, so that the errors due to in homogeneity of beam 
were as follows :— 

For the case w = 3, the first limit corresponds to 
X| = 0-93Xo, Xj=r 0-99Xfl 

for the niuximuin w idth of l>eatit, and the diflerence between 
the experimental value and the true value A-Xa" is less than 
0'U8 per cent., while for the second limit 

X, r= 1-09X<„ Xj= l-15Xo, 

and AX/—is less than 0*3 per cent. For intermediate 
values of lo/I the error is less and travels through a zero 
value. The upper limit of lo/I was taken farther from the 
value, for which = —l)/w, than the lower limit, on 

account of the fact that the percentage error in the value 
found for ^ is (1/fit) x percentage error in I/I, so that it 
was de.sirable to have fii not much less than unity. 

Two crystals and two ionization chambers were mounted 
on the spectrometer, so that the balance method could be 
used to check values found with a single chamber by the 
direct method. The latter was the method mostly used as it 
afforded greater sensitivity. The ionization current was 
measured with a Oompton electrometer, tlie time for a given 
deflexion (approximately the last two-tliirds of the deflexion 
from zero) oeing observed with and without the absorbing 
screen in position. The rate of deflexion over the observed 
range was very nearly constant^ and the correction for 
^Siatural leak^^ varied from ^ to 1 per cent. Sulphur 
insulation was used throughout. The ionization chambers 
Were filled with methyl bromide. 

The slit B, close to an ionization chamber, subtended at no 
point iu the absorbing screen a solid angle greater than 
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0*00003 o£ a coaiplate solid angle, so that the fraction 
entering the ionization chamber of the total scattered 
radiation from the absorbing screen was qoite inappreciable* 
With the ionization chamber set jast out of position for 
reception of the reflected beam, no ionization current could 
be observed^ the uinoant of scattered radiation from other 
sources being therefore also negligible. This was further 
checked by exposure for sereral hours of a photographic 
film between the slits A and B, with the ionization chamber 
set to receive the reflected beam. 

In the caseofaluminittin^tbe absorbing screens were made 
from rolled sheets of the metal, but the screens of other 
elements were built up from carefully-selected sheets of 
beaten leaf. The mass per unit area was found by weighing, 
so that determination of the mass absorption coefficient 
** fjulp'' did not involve a knowledge of the density p. Tn 
measuring the absorption, the screen was moved for each 
observation in such a manner that the narrow strip areas 
effecting the absorption were approximately evenly spaced 
over the weighed area. At least ten readings were included 
in a set and were taken alternately with and without the 
absorption screen in position. Usually not more tlmn 3 
per cent, difference existed l>etwef*n the greatest and least 
values found for the absorption coefficient, when the latter 
was calculated separately from each of the five pairs of 
readings. This was conshlere<l to indicate a reasonable 
degree of uniformity in the thickness of the screens, in view 
of the fact tliat the total thickness mostly lay between 0*001 
and 0*01 mm. All the screens wore made from metal of a 
higli degree of purity. 

Results. 

Since the mass-scattering coefficient <r/p is not known at 
all accurately, and is in these experiments only a very small 
fraction of the results are given in terms of the latter 
rather than of the mass fluorescent absorption coefficient r/p, 
which is obtained from m/p by subtracting «r/p. With the 
logarithm of p/p plotted against the logarithm of the wave¬ 
length the experimental points were found to lie on straight 
lines within tlie limits of observational error, but with p/p 
plotted against straight lines within the liiniU of error 
were not generally obtained. The results are therefore best 
represented by equations of the form p/psssaX**. In the 
OTaphical representation log p/p has been plotted against 
log \ rather than p/p against X% as in the former method 
circles having the same radii and drawn with the experi- 
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mental points as centres can be used to denote the same 
percentage error in /t/p and X for all points of the graph. 

Silver. 

For silver, using the method of least squares and a log 
graph (fig. 2), the equation calculated is 

log/*/p = 1*844+ 2-79 log X, or /i/p = 69*9 X®‘”. (1) 

Fig. 2. 

Lcc) A. Sliver 



X. Alummiimi. 


The experimental points are given in Table I.; circles with 
1 per cent, radii drawn on them on the log graph are all cut 
by the straight line represented by (1). On a (m/PjX*) 
graph, equation (1) represents an appreciably curved line. 
The straight line approximating to it with the condition that 
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the.maximum percentage difference in fifp should be less 
than (or any other has the equation 

• /li/p e62-4X» + 4-47. . ; . • , (2) 

Its maximum difference is 4*25 per cent., well beyond the 
limits of experimental error, and the term 4*47 is too high 
to represent cr/p* The experimental data cannot therefore 
be expressed properly by one equation of the form 

pjp = oX* -I- 6. 

Alexander has suggested that in the neighbourhood of 
X=1*0 A.U. there is a break in the absorption curve, and 
that two equations, 

M/p = aX*-f6.(3) 

and 

/i/p = oV-f 6', . . . • • (4^ 


Table L 




hogX. 

SiWer. 

Gold. 

1*82 

1*335 

1*969 

i’84 

1*395 

2*024 

I’86 

1*459 

2*087 

1*88 

1*510 

2*140 

1*89 

1*545 

— 

1*90 

1*588 

2*202 

1*91 

1*594 

— 

1*92 

1*620 

— 

1-928 


2*265 

i-93 

1*658 

— 

i-94 

1-672 

2-219 

i-948 


2*245 

1*96 

1*702 

— 

1-96 

1*723 

2*159 

1*97 

1*757 

2*168 

1*98 

1784 

2*198 

1*99 

— 

2*225 

0*00 

1*835 

2*252 

0*01 

— 

2-267 

0*02 

1-908 

... 


i_ -- 


LogX 

SilTer. 

Gold. 

0*024 

— 

1*909 

0027 

1*920 

— 

004 

1*958 

1*956 

0*06 

2*018 

2009 

007 

2*038 

2031 

008 

2*072 

2062 

0094 

2*112 

— 

(1*10 

2*126 

2*104 

0*107 

2*145 

— 

0*12 

2*186 

2*168 

0*14 

2*234 

2*217 

016 

2*283 

2*267 

017 

2*315 

2*291 

018 

2*348 

2*319 

0*20 

2*403 

2372 

0*22 

2*460 

9423 

0*24 

2*513 

2*469 

026 

2*572 

2528 

0*28 

2*623 

2577 

0*30 

2*879 

2*630 
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will accurately represent the data in this region of wave¬ 
length. If the vaiueft in Table 1. are plotted on a (/t/p, 
graph, it at once appears that two straight lines will provide 
a good fit, but it is difficult to select the exact point for the 
break, as the eye is influenced by the spacing of the points, 
and is apt to make insufficient allowance for the disparity- 
in the percentage errors represented by equal distances at 
different parts of the graph. A change of scale of the 
graph may produce a change in the apparent position of 
the break. It seems as well, therefore, to use some method 
of filing the latter other than simple inspection of the graph, 
and a method that appears to be as good as any is to assume 
that equation (1) is accurate and determine equations (3) and 
(4) so that the raaximuni percentage difference between 
corresponding values of p/p calculated from (1) and from 
(3) and (4) should he less than for any other pair of 
equations similar to (3) and (4). This particular condition 
is chosen since the experimental error is approximately a 
constant percentage of /t/p, while the value of p/p varies 
from 20 to 500. The position found for the break in this 

way is at where Xi and Xj are the limits of tlie wave¬ 

length range over which the approximation is made. ITiis 
follows from the fact that, if p/p = ^X* is approximated to 
with the above condition by one equation fi/ps=aX*4 5, the 
maximum percentage error E in p/p is dependent only on n 
and X|/Xj, being given by 


where 


and 


E = 


100 N 
2 + N’ 




1 , 


m = n/3, p ssz m<l, and p<l* 


The further p departs from unity the greater the value of E, 
so that with two equations of the form p/p=aX* + 6, for the 

minimum value of E, Xj/Xb^Xb/Xj or VX^X^^Xb, the wave¬ 
length of the break. 

In this way the position of the^break in the L-absorption 
curve for silver is fixed at 1’122 A.U., and the two equations 


Jure 

p/p = 67-OX« + 2*71.(5) 

and 

p/p = 59-4 X«+13-5,.(6) 
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the maximum percentage difference in p/p between (1) and 
(3) (4) calculate on pjp from (1) being less than 1*2. Using 
Alienas results^ Alexander has given the equations 

pfp = 74*lX^+2"0 and pjp = 55*8 X*+27*0, 

which put the break at I’lloA.U. Allen represented his 
experimental data bj two equations of the form 

pjp = aX^+a/p, 

and found 1’10A.U. as the wave-length at which there 
occurred a change in the index n from 2*92 to 2*6, the 
constanta ” changing from 73 to 76 or 78, and the true 
mass-scattering coefficient alp being regarded as negligible. 

It seems very questionable as to u hat extent any special 
pb}^sicai significance should be attached to such a break, in 
the absence of other than absorption data, since it is also 
possible to represent ^jp by a continuous function of X. 
Alexander has deduced a theory of multiple ionization from 
the possible positions of breaks in K-absorption curves, and 
found that Xkk*, the wave-length of a break, was inversely 
proportional to A*, A being atomic number. It should be 
noted, however, that a law something of this nature seems 
to be a necessary consequence of con^iderations such as the 
following. The data upon which the law depends are 
thirteen values of Xkk » six of which are for elements Fe, 
Ki, Cu, and Zn (A from 26 to 30), and on a graph of 

\/1/X against A are clustered in a group and serve only to 
fix rather approximately one point of the curve. Two 
values, t. e. for Mo and Ag, are based on Kiclitmyer's 
results ; but the remaining five, w'hicb are deduced from 
Alienas results for Ag, Sn, W, Pt, and Au (A from 47 to 79), 
mainly determine the nature of the curve. For these five 
elements Allen found that M/p==ttX**-f <r/p, in each case n 
having the same value, 2’92, and the data extending from 
0*08 A.U. to Xk, the wave-length of the K-absorption edge* 
If the data for each element are represented by two equations 
of the form /f/p^aX^ + 6, with the condition that for any 
value of X the maximum percentage difference in the values 
of /i/p, calculated from the appropriate one of these equations 
and from Alienas equation, should be less than for any other 
pair of equations of the form /i/p=aX®+fc, then, as shown 
above, it follows that 


Xkk = VXjXs = V 0 * 08 Xk 
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for each element. Since Xk is inversely proportional to A% 
the law, Xkk» inversely proportional to A, is a necessary 
consequence, and would give a somewhat better fit to the 
data than the law, X^k inversely proportional to A*, deduced 
by Alexander. It may further be remarked that, while in 
the case of these elements two equations o£ the form 
are being used to approximate to an equation 
of the form between limits of wave-length 

Xi=r0 08A.U. and X,=0-153A.U. to 0 485 A.U., only one 
equation of the form pLjp^ak^’^-b is useil for Al, for which 
the same index ns=:2*92 was found by Allen to hold over a 
range Xi=0’08A.U- to ^=2A.U. Yet, as shown above, 
the degree of approximation depends only on n and Xi/X^, so 
that in the case of each of the elements Ag, Sn, W, Ft and 
Au, the data could be better represented by one equation of 
the form /a/p=aX*-4“6, with no break at all, than could the 
data for Al, for which one equation is made to serve since no 
multiple ionization effect would be expected for Al in this 
region of wave-length. 

On the whole it would appear that, as far as the experi¬ 
mental results go, there is nothing to indicate discontinuities 
of a tyj)e attributable to multiple ionization phenomena. On 
the theoretical side it is not at all clear why multiple 
ionization should be expected to produce discontinuities of 
the above type. This question has been investigated by 
Richtinyer who, with the help of recent data, has extended 
Turne^^s^*^ calculation of the energy necessary for double K 
ionization on tlie basis of WentzePs^®^ theory, and finds that 
for elements of atomic number up to 51 it should be greater 
than twice that required for single ionization. The wave¬ 
lengths of the breaks considered above correspond to 
considerably smaller energy values. On account of this and 
other reasons, Richtmyer deduces that there is no theoretical 
justification for the conclusion that any obvious relation 
should exist between such discontinuities and multiple 
ionization. Recently Edvin Jonsson has obtained results 
which show that when allowance is made for the K, L, M, 
etc. absorption jumps, the average electronic absorption ya, is 
for all elements the same function of KX, or very nearly so, 
N being atomic number. The function of NX is such that 
for any element the absorption curve on a (logf^/p, logX) 
graph is quite continuous apart from the K, L, M, etc. 
absorption jumps. Values taken from Jonsson’s tables are 
plotted in fig. 2, and show quite good agreement, except 
between 1*5 and 2 A.U. 
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Ahtmimum. 

Mxperimenta] values for alaminiaiii are shown in Table 11., 




Table II. 




w/*//»• 



LogX. 

1-84 

Aliiminittin. 

0685 

Copper, j 
1*680 

LogX. 

0*12 

Alummiuii)* 

Oopp4»*. 

2*440 

T-88 

0*811 

1-791 

Chl41 

1*568 

— 

1-90 

0*875 


0-17 

1*642 

1*670 

i-91 

0*896 

— 

0*172 

1*651 

— 

i-92 

0928 

1*900 

0*186 

— 

ir26 

r-96 

1*035 

2*000 

0*195 

1*711 

— 

0*00 

— 

2*128 

0*24 


1*865 

0027 

1*230 

2179 

026 

1*920 

1*916 

(HH 

— 

2*230 

0*1» 

— 

1*997 

0107 

1*472 

2*416 

0*30 

2*040 

2*064 


and applying the method of least squares to obtain the best 
straight line on a log graph (hg. 2), the equation found is 

logA*/p = 1156 + 2*91 log \ or * 14*3X«'. (7) 

This straight line cots ever}* circle drawn with an experi¬ 
mental point as centre and radius representiog 1 per cent. 
The curve that equation (7) represents on a (ji/p, X^) graph 
can, however, be closely approximated to by a straight line. 
The maximum percentage difference between corresponding 
values of ft/p calculated trom (7) and from 

pIp = 13*67 X» +0*388.(8) 

for any value of X between the limits log Xs 1*8 and 
log X=0*3 is 1*9, and is less than for any other straight 
line on the (j/Jp, X^) graph, percentage being reckoned 
on the value of p/p from (7). If on this graph an ellipse 
is drawn, with each ex|ieriDiental point as centre, having 
semiaxes representing 1 per cent, change in pjp and X 
respectively, the straight line (8) will just cot most of these 
ellipses, but the fit is certainly not so good as with (7). The 
value 0*388 so obtained for a/p, although the latter is not 
known at all accurately, most certainly be too high, but the 
agreement between (7) and (8) becomes appreciably poorer 
if a value as low as, say, 0*15 is pot for the constant term 
of (8). 
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Allen’s equation t/^=14'0X*'** is in good agreement with 
(7). Martin fonnd fifpsslS'dX*^^ but considered that 
uie cnbe law also represented his results within experimental 
error. Yalnes from Jonsson's table (fig. 2) are in good 
agreement with (7),ghat show an index rather less than 2*91 
between 1 and 2A.U. On the whole it would appear 
fairly certain that thegfloorescent absorption in aluminium 
between 0*5 and 2*0 A.U. is very nearly proportional to 

Fig. 3. 



X*, but not accurately so, the value of the index being 
definitely somewhat less than three. 

Platinum and Gold. 

For platinum and gold the region of wave-length around 
the L-absorption edges was investigated closely with the 
object of measuring the magnitudes of the L-absorption 
jumps as accurately as possible. As shown in fig. 3 and 
Table III. for platinum, and fig. 4 and Table I. for gold, the 
the valnes of log pip plotted against logX were in each case 
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Tablb III. 

Pli^um. 

Log X. 


LogX. 

Log|t/p. 

LogX. 

Log^/p. 

1*809 

1*946 

1*965 

2*255 

01516 

2*216 

1*829 

IW 

1*97 

2*159 

016 

2*282 

1*849 

2*041 

1*98 

2*156 

017 

2**263 

1-869 

2*068 

0*00 

2*214 

0176 

2*277 

1*869 

2*104 

0*01 

2*237 

0*187 

2293 

1*877 

2*116 

0*02 

2*266 

0*191 

2*322 

1*899 

2173 

0*03 

2*242 

0195 

2*331 

i-909 

2*206 

0*04 

1*923 

0204 

2*364 

1*918 

2*223 

0-047 

1*962 

0224 

2*407 

1*920 

2*267 

0*065 

1*992 

024 

2*452 

1937 

2*272 

04)86 

2*044 1 

026 

2612 

1*947 

2296 

0*106 

2<m 

028 

2*568 

l'95<) 

2*262 

0124 

2140 

0*30 

2 610 

1*96 

2*242 

0143 

2196 

-- 



Fig, 4. 
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found to fall on four straight lines within the limits of 
experimental error. The equations for platinum are: 

log flip s= 2*443 + 2*60 log X, ... (9) 

log/i/p = 2*347 + 2*60 log X, • • . (10) 
log /i/p = 2*210 + 2*60 log X, ... (11) 
log /i/p = 1*816 + 2*64 log X ; . . . (12) 

and for gold : 

log flip = 2*495 + 2*91 log X, . . . (13) 

log flip rs 2*395 + 2*91 log X, . . . (14) 

log m/p = 2*251 + 2*64 log X, . • . (15) 

log /i/p 1*848 + 2*61 log X. . . , (16) 


If log m/p at the absorption edge L| (the edge having the 
shortest wave-length of Li, Lj, Li) is calculated from each 
of these equations and differences are taken, the values given 
in column S of Table IV. are obtained. 

Table IV. 


LeToU 

compared. 

R= 

Log of ratio 
of energy leveift. 

S= 

Log of ratio of 
ab^rptinn co* 
efilcientt. 

B-S. 

f Li/M, 

0^25 

0-629 

-0-004 

Platinum. - L^/M, 

o-eo4 

0533 

0*071 

- 

0*544 

039i 

0*148 

L,/M. 

0^623 

-0628 

-0*005 

Gold.■ i^ru^ 

0*(U)3 

0*5*28 

0*075 

- VM, 

0-511 

0*401 

0-140 


It has been found by E. Jonsson that the total L-absorp- 
tion jump is equal to the ratio of the energy levels L| and 
Ml, and the figures in Table IV, agree with this to about 
1 per cent. Tlie same rule evidently does not hold for the 
partial L jumps, but in the case of platinum and gold the 
following equalities may be noted: 

J(Li/Mi)=(Eli/Em,),.(17) 

J(L*/Mi)~ jiEj^lEuD, .... (18) 

J(WM,)= .... (19) 

where V2. The nainerical valoes are given in Table V. 
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Table V. 

Platinum. Gold. 


. 4-26 

. ^‘22 

HLJUO . 3-41 

i(Ei^/EM,). 3-38 

J(Lj/M:J. 2-49 

. 2-48 


-s 

... 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 

differvnee. 

4*25 

difference. 

0*9 

4*20 

1*2 


837 


0*9 

337 

0*0 


2-52 


0-4 

2-46 

2-9 


These equalities may have no theoretical significance 
whatever, but as (17) appears to be true for all cases so far 
examined, any simple relations holding for one or two cui.ses 
between the Lj and Lj jumps and the corresponding energy- 
level ratios seem worthy of notice. 

No theory of absorption so far available appears capable 
of furnishing the magnitudes of either the K or L jumps 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy, but as pointed out 
recently by Richifiiyer^*^^ the actual increase in absorption 
coefficient at the K-absorption edge is given to a fair degree 
of approximation by the theory of L, de Broglie The 
theory is equally successful in this respect for the L discon¬ 
tinuities of platinum and gold, although it gives values con¬ 
siderably too large for the ratios that constitute the absorption 
jumps. L. de Broglie's expres.Vion for the part of the atomic 
fluorescent absorption coeffici»"Ut due to the electrons of the 
energy level E^, where .r sUitids for K, h, or M, etc., is 

= (yrirjmhrc*) . . EJ . w here X >X;r. • (20) 

Tlie ratios of the absorption coefficients at the L«absorption 
edges should be, when scattering is negligible. 

j ni^EL,*d- 

«i.3Ei./ 4- «M,Eiij*4*«jf3Eif,*+... * 
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The calcalated ralaas ia Table YI. are obtained with the 
aid of the table of energy levels in Siegbahn’s book and 
by assnming Stoner’s distribution of electrons among the 
energy levels. 

Table VI. 




Ji..- 



PlatiBiun... 

j ExperimeDtal ...... 

1*25 

1*87 

2-47 

t Circulated .«... 

189 

1*54 

6*43 

Gold . 

r Experitnental . 

1*26 

1*36 

2*58 

1 Calculated .. 

1*38 

1*54 

5-40 


Few other experimental values of the JLfabsorption jum[^ 
are available for comparison. In the paper in which he 
gave bis absorption theor}*, L. de Broglie quoted without 
details the following as experimental values for platinum : 
Jli==1*4, JljSs 1*63, Jl,= 2*7. A. Dauvillier has made 
iiieasiirements on gold, using both ionization and photographic 
methods. Assuming a law, he has apportioned the 
mass absorption coetficient at Lf among the different electron 
groups as in Table VII. 


Table VII. 

Electron group. M+N+Oeto. L,. Lj. 

Portion of ^/p . 42 62 41 

No other experimental figures are given, but the corre- 
spending values of the absorption jumps would be Jl, = 1’24, 
Jr,=2-48. 

The increase in absorption coofficiont at tho absorption 
edge sboulii he given directly by expression (20), which may 
be simplified to 

Ta,=(9re*/»»c®)«Ar..(21) 

Calculated and experimental values are compared in 
Table VIIL, and in view of the simplicity of expression (21),. 
the agreement seems nndoabtedly good, and lends support 
to Stoner’s scheme of electron distribution. 

L. <le Broglie’s theory undoubtedly gives with fair 
approximation the absorption produced %au electron at th» 
critical wave-length at which it begins to absorb. It can 
give only very approximately the ratios of the absorption 
coefficients at the IC and Ii edges, as it supposes absorption 
to fall off with decreasing wave-length according to the 
cube law, and for the L and M electrons the absorption does 
not fall off as fast as this. The valaes of the ratioa 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 42. Feb. 1929. 2 B 
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determined from the theory are in consequence all larger 
dian those found experimentally. 

The absorption of platinum and gold on both sides of the 
L discontinuities was measured by Allen, who obtained for 
platinum the equation t/p= 345X*'** corresponding to (9), 
and t/p= 65X*^ and corresponding to (12). 

and for gold, r/pseSCOX®^ corresponding to (13), and 
T/p=69X®^and t/p= 70X®^ corresponding to (16). Allen 
has o thus assumed a break in the absorption curve at 
1*1 A.U. for both platinum and gold. In view, however, of 
the author’s results for the absorption between the two 
L edges nearestX=l*l A.U. (equations (11) and (15)), where 
for both platinum and gold the index is much more nearly 
2*6 than o 2*9, it would ap[>ear improbable that any break 
at 1*1 A.U. really occurs. Allen’s equations with index 

Table VIII. 


Increase in ab- 


Element. 

Absorption 

edge. 

f ^ 

Wave-length. 

Assumed 
number of 

sorption coefficient. 


0*892 

electrons. 

2 

L. de Broglie’s 
theory. 

503 

Experi¬ 

mental. 

41 

Platinum ^ 


0*932 

2 

52*6 

50 


1 t-. 

1070 

4 

120*4 

115 


f L. 

0*861 

2 

48 

41 6 

Gold ... 

L, 

0*901 

2 

50 

48*2 


L L, 

1*038 

4 

116 

118*7 


2*6 for the M absorption agree welt with equations (12) and 
(16), but his equations fur the L absorption depart very 
•considerably from (9) and (13) giving higher values of p/p. 
The experimental values (figs. 3 and 4) found by Allen for 
the L absorption in this region are, however, for both 
platinum and gold in much nearer agreement with (9) and 
and (13). Values from Jonsson’s Tables (figs. Sand 4) are 
everywhere considerably higher for both platinum and gold 
than those given by^equations(9), (12), (13),and (16), except 
between 1*5 and 2 A.U. 

■Copper. 

Results for copper are shown in Table II. and fig. 5, The 
wave-length range includes the K-absorption edge, and 
the equations found are 

log p/p = 2*116+ 2*72 log X,. . . . (22) 
log p/o s 1*173-h 2*95 log X. . . . (23) 
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The ratio Jk o£ the absorption coefficients at the K edge 
is 8*15« and the increase in fijp is 276. On the theory o£ 
L. de Broglie the ratio should be about 20 and the increase in 
lijp 239. Jonsson has calculated Ek/El, to be 8’23, and found 
8*2 experimentally £or Jk- It is particularly noteworthy 
that the slope of the K-absorption curve in the nei/i:hbonr« 
hood o£ the K edge on a (log /i/p, logX) graph is considerably 
less than the slope of the L curve near the K edge. Richt- 
myer and Warburton^^®^ found that copper accurately followed 


Fig. o. 



the cube law between 0*12 A.U. and 0*30 A.U., but concluded 
that the law did not hold near the E edge. Allen obtained 
the equation t/p«: 132 for wave-lengths between0*85 A.U. 
and the K edge, and L. H Martin found 2 8 as the index. 
Alexander, who attributed the departure from the simple 
cube law to multiple ionization, found experimentally the 
equation /Jp= 128*8 +6*0 near the K edge. 

Values tor copper calculated from Jonsson’s tables are in 

2B2 
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good agreement with equation (22) above, and are shown 
in fig. 5. Most of the available data for copper agree in 
giving a relation between /a/p and X for the xC absorption 
near the K edge which cannot be expressed accurately by an 
equation of the form where by o/pis meant 

the actual mass scattering coefficient. 

On the other hand, the part of the Ii-absorption curve 
near the K edge shows a very near approach to the cube 
law and, in fact, between fhe K edge and 2 A.U. could just 
be represented by it within experimental error, although the 
best fit to the data in Table X. is provided by equation (23). 
For this region of wave-length, Allen found the equation 
t/p= 14*5X**^^ and Martin /4./p = l4*l X*, both in near agree¬ 
ment with above. Jonsson’s tables give for any element on 
a (log/Lt/p, log X) graph an absorption curve the slope of 
which decreases everywhere with increase of X, and the 
curve for copper, although coincifling ver\^ closely with 
that given by equation (22) from log X=f‘8 up to the 
K edge, shows no increase in slope between the K edge 
and logX=0-3 to correspond to equation (23). Jonsson's 
experimental points (fig. 5) show, however, quite good 
agreement with equation (23), and the best straight line 
through them wouM have a slope slightly greater than 2*y5. 
On tlie whole it seems, therefore, that the axerage electrornc 
absorption cannot be accimitely the same function of 
NX for all elements, although it would appear to be very 
nearly so. 


/Summary. 

A description is given of a form of X-ray tube convenient 
for absorption measurements with homogeneous radiation in 
the neighbourhood of 1 A.U., and the results are given of 
measurements with silver, aluminium, platinum, gold, and 
copper for wave-lengths between 0 63 and 2A.U. The 
relation between absorption and wave-length was nowhere 
found to conform exactly to the cube law, the departure 
from this law often being very considerable. The question 
is considered as to the possible existence of discontinuities 
due to multiple ionization. No general law has been found 
that would fit accurately the data obtained for all the 
elements examined, although that found recently by Edvin 
Jonsson appears to furnish a good approximation. The 
E-absorption jump of copper and the I^bsorption jumps 
of platinum and gold were measured, and the results are 
compared with theory. 
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XL. On the Interpretation of X^Ray Crystal Photographs .— 
Part I. Use of Photographic Grids. By^Su. H. Georgb, 
MSc.. Ph.D.y F.InsUP.y Assistant Lecturer in Physics in 
the University of Leeds 

[Plate VLJ 
Summary. 

Thk paper describes a photographio grid method^ applicable to any X-ray 
spectrometer, of measuring X-ray photographs. The photographic plate 
or film is supported in the X-ray camera (e. fig. 1) entirelg by geo¬ 
metric constraints. A flash of light, together with a printing frame 
(flir. 2), also fitted with geometric constraints, is used to impress upon 
the X-ray photograph an image of some network suitable for the 
interpretation of the particular type of X-ray photograph. A single 
calibration photograph is taken, and used to fix accurately the geometric 


♦ Communicated by Prof R. Whiddlngton, F.R.S. 
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eonstmiiiti of the printing &ame. Any subeequent photograph then 
fihows on deyelopment both the X-ray photograph and a correctly 
aligned interpretatiTe grid fig. 3, PI. VL). 

Various modified applications of the method in X*ray crystallography 
are discussed, and al^ the application of grid method to research in 
anbjects other than X-ray crystallography. 

F all research work much titiie has to be spent upon tasks 
which do not demand creative thought, and it is usually 
best to carry out these tasks by almost any adequate method 
which occurs to the worker rather than to spend long 
periods seeking elegant methods. In the subject of X-ray 
crystallography the conditions would appear to be different, 
for here many workers in all parts ot the world have to 
carry out again and again the same type of task. 

The first stage in present-day crystal analysis consists 
in an attempt to determine the space-group of the crystal. 
A careful analysis of this process shows that whilst the 
X-ray crystallographic part of the work involves consider¬ 
able skill and experience, it does not, in general, demand 
creative thought. We are therefore justified in regarding 
the worker, whilst be is carrying out this j^art of the 
analysis, as an operating machine. The methods here 
described are the result of a critical examination of the 
eificiency of this machine. 

Mbasukemunt or X-Rat Photographs. 

An essential part of the interpretation of any crystal 
X-ray pbotograpn consists in a determination of the position 
t^n the plate or film of the spots or lines which record 
X-ray diffraction effects produced by planes in the crystal. 
It is the purpose of the present paper to show how this 
measurement of photographs can be made by what may be 
called a photographic grid method. A flash of light is used 
to impress upon the plate or film a correctly-placed latent 
image of any set of lines or points which may be useful in 
interpreting the particular type of photograph. On develop¬ 
ment the sensitive film shows both the A-ray picture and a 
suitably-placed interpretative grid. A full application of the 
principle of geometric constraints is essential to the method. 
After an initial calibrating photograph has been taken, the 
precision required in all subsequent photographs is achieved 
automatically. 

Before describing the essential details, we may note the 
alternative methods available for the measurement of X-ray 
crystal photographs. 
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Direct Meacuremcnt. 

The photograph may be directly measored by use of 
dividers, transparent or opaqne scales, or a measnring micro¬ 
scope, When these methods are applied to any but the 
simplest X-ray photograph, they are exceedingly long and 
tedious. Moreover, the itieasnring microscope gives an 
accuracy much greater than is normally required in X-ray 
crystallography as distinct from that required in X-ray 
spectroscopy. Its use is needed only for very accurate 
determination of the size of the unit cell, for which photo¬ 
graphs having sharply-defined lines are necessary. 

Bernal Method far Rotation Photographs. 

The second method, due to Bernal *, is applicable to single 
crj'stul rotation photijgraphs when reciprocal lattice theory 
is to bo used tor interpreting the results of the measure¬ 
ments. The method as tlescribed consists in using an 
enlarging lantern to project an image of the X-ray pho^ 
graph on to a chart from which two of the reciprocal lattice 
cylindrical coordinates of the spot may be directly read. 
In actual practice the images of many of the spots projected 
on to the chart cannot be seen. Moreover, if the chart 
were intended for use in this way, it would have been 
printed on white opaque paper instead of on tracing paper. 
The [)ublicatio]i of the method in this impracticable form 
was an oversight, and on the suggestion of Mr. Bernal the 
best method devised by him is here described. 

Four operations are necessary for each photograph :— 
(i.) An opaque spot of ink is put as near as possible to 
the centre of each X-ray spot (on the glass side of the 
negative if a plane plate is used), (ii.) Some optical 
enlarging device is adjusted to give a magnificjition of 
10/r for a plane plate or 5/r for a cylindrical film, where 
r is the distance of the plate or film from the crystal, 
(iii.) An image of the plate or film is then project^ on 
to a sheet of paper, and again an ink spot is placed as near 
as possible to the centre of each projected spot, (iv.) The 
afipropriate chart (I. for a plane plate or II. for a cylindrical 
film), printed on tracing-paper, is then fitted over this 
projection so that, for as many as possible of the sets of 
four points (or pairs on the equatorial layer-line), each 
of the points in a set gives the same reading on the chart. 

In actual practice the fitting of the ^art is difficult, 
for even if the plate is truly perpendicular to the X-ray 

♦ Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cxiii. p. 180 (1926). 
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beam and jmrallnl to tiie axis of rotation of the crystal, the 
Slotting in ” both on the original negative and on its 
projection, together with the defects of the opJical system, 
mii^aoes errors. These errors are such that the fonr- 
told (or twofold on the zero layer-line) symmetry of the 
rotation photograph is destroyed. Still greater difficulty 
« experienced with oscillation photographs, for these have 
at mrot only two quadrants alike, whilst the most general 
tyTO (little used at present) have all four quadrants ditferent. 

the methods now to be described all these operations, 
fttid tud consequent errors introduced by tlieiiiy are elitni- 
imted. The accuracy attained is equal to that of any of 
»e other methods, with the exception of the use of the 
travelling microscope in the measurement of sharply defined 
lines, such as are obtained in spectroscopy. 

Fig. 1. 



Typical plane-plate X-ray camera 6tted with six geometric constraints. 

Photographic Grid Mrthod. 

In adopting the photographic grid method, two modi- 
firations of the X-ray apparatus nre normally required. 
The first is an addition to the X-ray camera of three 

S iometric constraints or their equivalent. The second is 
e preparation of a printing-frame. 


Modi/ieatton of X-Ray Camera. 

(i.) Plant Plate. 

In all ^pes of photographic spectrometer the plate-holder 
at toe X-ray camera is provided with three geometric 
Mnstmnts (e. g., three sphertcal-ended screws, ABC of 
“8* I) their equivalent, on to which the sensitive film 
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of the photographic plate is pressed by a spring or^ by 
gravity. By this means the distance of the sensitive ]film 
from the crystal is known from an initial calibration of 
the instrument. However, with this arrangement the plate 
still has ihree degrees of freedom. If the grid method is to 
be used, these three remaining degrees of freedom must be 
removed by the addition to the camera of three more con¬ 
straints acting upon two edges of the plate. For example, 
three steel rods or agate knife-edges may be fixed inside the 
camera at DEF of tig. 1. The spring (S) serves to keep 
the {date pressed against the constraints (D£). A spring 
opposite to F has not been found necessary. So long as 
the prinoi|>le of removing the remaining three degrees of 
freedom of the plate is obeyed, the constraints may be added 
in any convenient way, and it is usually quite unnecessary 
to have a new camera made ('are must be taken tliat tbe 
oonsiraints stand out far enough to prevent any^ irregu¬ 
larity in the edge of the plate from touching the interior 
of the camera. That is, even the most roughly cut i)hoto- 
grapliic {date must be supported solely bv the six constraints, 
ABCDEF. 

Calibration Photograph ,—When these additions have been 
made to whatever type of plate-holder is used, the camera 
is lotided with a plate {pressed against the six constraints, 
and a complete rotation pliotograph is taken by rotating 
about the needle axis any fine neetlle-sluqied crystal which 
gives good body reflexions of X-rays. The crystal should be 
carefully centred so as to give some sharply-defined narrow 
black spots on the photograph, which is required as a cali¬ 
bration |>hotogra{)h determining once and for all the relative 
{>ositions of tbe three constraints DEF and tbe axis of 
rotation or sup|>ort of the crystal on the spectrometer. 
A Lane {diotograph might also be used as a calibration 
photograph. 

{i i.) Cylimlrical Camef'a^ 

The modificiition necessary to the ordinar}' cylindrical 
camera will be clear if the following details are noted. 
It will be found that the edges of commercial films are 
straight to a high order of accuracy. To the bottom of the 
X-ray cylindrical camera is added a narrow horizontal rim 
perpendicular to the sides of tbe cylinder, and in loading 
the camera the X-ray film is always push^ down so that 
its bottom edge rests on this ledge (1 mm. wide or so). 
The film is then rotated round inside the cylinder until one 
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of the Teriical edges touches a stop. This stop may be a 
cylindrical metal pin pushed radially through the side of toe 
cylindrical camera wall at a height (d) above the bottom of 
the film, of about half the width of the film. An opMue 
black paper envelope having three sides ^led should m 
prepared for permanent use. One of its dimensions should 
be about 1 mm. less than the height of the particular sue of 
film used, and at one edge a small hole should be cut at 
height (d) above the bottom of the film. This ensures tiiat 
the bottom edge of the film and the point of a vertical edge 
actually touch the constraints provided. As a minor 
it mav be noted that errors due to distortion of the film 
caused by a wrinkled black paper envelope may bo avoided 

FU*. 2. 



Printing-fraiue fitted with three geometric consireint?. 


by preparing the envelope upon a cylinder and allowing 
the gum or paste to dry whilst the envelope is still on the 
cylinder. This envelope is, of course, necessary whether or 
no the grid method is used. 

As before, a calibration photograph most he taken tor use 
in setting the constraints of the printing-frame. 

We come now to the second modification necessary when 
the grid method is to be adopted. 

Initial Preparation of the Printing-frame. 

Fig. 2 shows a convenient form of printing-frame. This 
consists of a brass frame into which is sealed permanently 
a glass plate, the grid, the preparation of which is dealt with 
in the following section. Three constraints, DEF, consisting 
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again of steel cylinders or agate knife edges perpendicular 
to the plane of the grid, are initially adjustable in a direction 
perpendicular to the edge of the plate. Since the edges of 
commercial plates and films are not straight edges mutually 
perpendiculary it is essential that the constraints in the printing* 
frame touch the same points of the X^ray plate or film as do 
those in the X^ray camera. 

The final stage in the initial preparation of the printing- 
frame consists in brightly illuminating the grid from below 
and carefully adjusting, relative to it, the calibrating X-ray 
photograph. When this has been done, the constraints of 
the frame are tiioved up to touch the edges of the plate or 
film, and are there screwed down firmly. Spring washers 
under the screw-heads facilitate the adjustment. The X-ray 
photograph liaving been removed, the printing-frame is then 
ready for use. 

Preparation of Grid. —The grid consists of a glass plate 
having a relatively opaque background and transparent lines 
or spots. Its method of preparation dejiends mainl}^ upon 
the nature of the lines or spots, and this in turn depends 
upon the theoretical method to be adopted for interpreting 
the measurem«*nts made upon the photograph. We will 
assume that the choice of network has been made. Simple 
networks such as sets of straight lines or circles can be 
machine-ruled. 

A more widely applicable method consists in using a good 
camera, such as is used for preparing lantern-slides, to 
prepare the grid photographically. The network sbonhl be 
drawn on a large scale w^ith Indian ink n}>on white Bristol 
board or good tracing-cloth, the width of the lines used 
l>eing suclt that fine lines are obtained upon the grid with 
the particular scale of reduction u.sed. The drawing should 
be brightly illuminated with as uniform a distribution of 
intensity as possible so as to give nniform opacity to the 
background of the grid. Drawings upon tracing-cloth may 
be illuminated from behind through an opal glass screen, 
and any drawing should be so aligned relative to the camera 
that the centre of the network is about 1 mm. off the centre 
of the photographic plate. This ensures that when the grid 
has been sealed in the rontino4>rass printing-fntme the X-ray 
plate will overhang the edges of the grid by about 1 mm., 
and so permit contact with the three geometric constraints. 

In photographic preparation of grids, slow-process plates 
should be used and development should be carried out slowly 
in a hydroquinine developer. In brief, the technique of the 
antern-slide maker should be used. As these photographic 
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grids are required for permanent use, great care should be 
taken to fit and wash tnein thoroughly. It would probably 
be convenient to protect the film side with a coat of suitable 
varnish, although the writer has used an unprotected grid 
for one year without producing in it any appreciable signs 
of wear. 

If reciprocal lattice theory is to be used for the inter* 
pretadon of rotation or oscillation X*ray photographs^ one 
or other of the Bernal (ibuL) charts should be used in 
preparing a suitable gri<L For a plane plate. Chart I. 
should be photographed with a reduction of 10/r, and for a 
cylindrical film, Chart II. with a reduction of S/r, where r is 
the dishmoe in cm. from the crystal to the sensitive film. 
An example of the use of a grid, prepared from Chart II., is 
sbovrn in PI. VI. (fig. 3). 

If ineasurenioiits upon an X-ray photograph are required 
in cms., quite good grids can be prepared by the use of the 
old-fa.diioned engraved ^raph pa|>er. Examples of the use 
of such grids are reproduced elsewhere *. They were there 
use<J for research in acoustics. 

Routine V$e of Priniina-frame .—When the grid has been 
prepared and sealed into the printing-frame and tlie three 
constraints, DEF, have been permanently screwed down by 
aid of the calibration photograph, the printing-frame is 
ready for routine use. It is convenient to fix it horizomally 
over a hole in the heneh in the photographic dark-room, 
and at about 1 metre below it a pocket fiash-lamp bulb and 
battery should be fixed and connected to a tapper* or morse- 
key on the l>ench. 

When the X-ray camera is to he loaded with ajr>/une plate^ 
the photographic plate is first placed film side dowiiwar<ls 
on to the grid, and is pushed up to the consfriiints, DEIF of 
fig. 2. The key is then tapped for a fraction of u second, 
and the plate is placed against the constraints of tha camera 
(fig. 1}, the image of the grid remaining latent during the 
X-ray exposure. If preferred, this printing of the grid 
may, of course, Im done after the X-ray exposure, just before 
the plate is put in the developing-dish. *ilte complete 
operation does not occu|>y more than 2-5 seconds. The 
tapping of a key does not provide a fine adjustment of the 
exposure to light, but in practice it is quite as accurate as 
is necessary. Each worker gets used to tapping so as to 

f ive, on development, lines of the intensity which suits 
im best. For example, if he anticipates giving an over 

♦ Georee, Mag. (0) xivii. p. 591 (1924), xlviiL p. 34 (1924); 

< Nature; cxiiLp. 387 (1924). » ' ^ \ j 
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exposure to X*rays the flash of light should be longer^ since 
the plate will not be developed for so long* The flash*lamp 
can be covered with one or more layers of white tissue paper 
if it is too bright. The plates used by the writer seem to 
need a shorter exposure to light in the grid printing than 
the films used* 

When the X-ray camera is to be loaded with a cylindrical 
film^ the operations are almost the same as for a plate, except 
that after the film has been placed on the grid, it should be 
pressed in contact with the grid before the morse-kev" is 
tupped. An old photographic plate covered with black 
paper is suitable for this purpose. The final pushing of the 
film on to the constraints ot the printing frame should be 
done after the film has been pressed flat. A corner mav 
be out of the film to identify the edge which has been 
pressed against the single constraint the constraint 

which is at height d above the bottom edge of the film). 
The film is then put in the envelope, and the camera is 
loaded as previously described {p. 377). Tbe modifications 
necessary with the type of cylindrical camera in which the 
cylitidri^il form is imposed upon the film by pressing it 
on to the outside of a cylinder will be obvious. 

No matter what type of camera be used, it is of the 
ufciiu»st importance to the success of the grid method that 
the [date or film be supported soie/y by geometric constraints 
which actually touch the plate or film. Tbe particular type 
of constraints used is unimportant. The plate or film may 
he rigidly fixoii in some other frame, the edges of which 
may l>c used to make contact with the constraints if this is 
found more convenient. 

When tbe griil method as here descrilied i.«5 used, every 
photograph shows on development both the X-ray photo¬ 
graph and the correctly-placed interpretative grid. The 
coordinates of the spots are read off directly by eye with 
or without the aid of a low’-power large-field lens, whilst the 
X-ruy plate is illuminatod from behind by diffused light 
(e.ff.fW largo sheet of brightly illuminated white blotting- 
paper having a mutt surface, or opal glass illuminated from 
behind). An example is shown in PI. VI. (fig. 3). The grid 
used was prepared from the Bernal II., and the X-ray 

photograpli was prepared by rotating about a cubic axis 
a diamond (slightly mis-set). In the figure the axis of 
rotation is horizontal. None of the slight fogging of the 
film is due to the light used in the grid process, as can 
^ seen by examining tbe parts of tbe orijrinal film which 
were protected by metal clips during the X*ray exposure. 
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The irregalar fogging was introduced by the photographic 
processes used to get a reproduction of black spots on 
white background so as show the appearance of the original 
film* 

Partial Applications of the Methods .—Various partial 
applications of the methods here described are of value in 
special cases. 

If it is not desired to have any markings on the X*ray 
plate except those produced by the X-rays, then a print on 
to another photographic plate can be made from the grid 
plate. This print is placed and fitted over each X-ray plate 
or film in turn so that the sensitive sides are in contact. 
^Several research workers are now using, in this way, grids 
prepared from the Bernal charts. The c>i>jections to this 
method are that (i.) the fog of the grid plate is added to 
that of the X-ray plate, (ii.) each X-ray negative needs a 
new fitting of the chart and is liable to be displaced during 
use, and (iii.) a layer of glass is always interposed l>etween 
the observer and the X-ray spots and lines. 

For purposes of reproduction an ordinary X-ray negative 
-can be clamped on to one of these gla» prints from a griti, 
and the two together used in the ordinary pliotograj>hic 
enlarging lantern •. 

The principle of the geometric constraints could be wry 
-conveniently applied to work with the measuring microscope, 
for, by providing three more constraints than nsimb ever}’ 
plate to be measured would merely need to be pushed on to 
the constraints in order to be correctly aligned for the 
measnrtng process. 

Advantoffes o/ the Complete Grui Method .—The grid 
method, by the use of a single skilled operation (the setting 
of the three constraints, DEF of fig. 2), entirely replaces 
the many hundreds of skilled operations carried ont hy the 
X-ray crystallograjiber in one year alone. It therefore 
eaves an appreciable amount of his time and energy. It is 
not nsnal to discuss this efficiency of the worker in 
research, but its consideration is forced njH>n the X-ray 
crystallographer by the excessive amounts of time he fincls 
kimself spending in operations which are neither creative 
thinking nor operations directly required as the result of 
ench thought. 

The negative obtain^ when the complete grid method is 
used is, of course, a fuller record than is an ordinary X-ray 
negative, and it can be interpreted away from laboratories. 
For example, if a suitable Bernal chart'bo used to prepare 
• Moseley Studmt’s Beport to ffie Hoysl Sodety, 1^. 
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the crid, then a single crystal rotation or oscillation photo¬ 
graph can be interpreted without the interpreter knowing 
the plate distance or the wave-length of the monochromatic 
X-rays used to prepare the photograph. In a precision 
cylindrical camera used for taking a complete rotation 
photograph, only one-quarter of the usual sized film need 
be used. For most oscillation photographs (all except the 
most general, where all four quadrants of the photograph 
are different), only half the usual sizt of film is required. 
In all photographs the " centre is permanently determined 
and recorded for the given spectrometer. The writer would 
suggest that the reproduction in a scientific journal of one- 
quarter of a single crystal rotation photograph taken with 
the use of the grid method, would record more information 
concerning the actual results of the experimental part of the 
research work relevant to crystal structure determination, 
than would a table showing the results of very accurate 
measurements made with a measuring microscope upon the 
X-ray negative. This statement may appear controversial 
when one examines some of the papers on crystal structure 
now published, but it can l>est be discussed later when the 
methods of determining indices are treaUKl. 

A curious feature is observed when the grid method is 
u-sed with films. Tlnse are coated on both sides with 
sensitive material, and the X-rays, of course, penetrate 
through the film, producing a blackening on both sides 
of the developed record. The light used to print the 
grid, however, does not penetrate through the first layer 
of sensitive gelatine. Hence a film taken by the grid 
method shows in transmitted light both the network and 
the X-ray photografdi, but when it is examined by light 
reflected from one side only, it shows only the X-ray photo¬ 
graph if the side examined is the one which was not in 
contact with the grid plate in the printing frame. 

Vse of Grid Method in other Types of Research .—^The grid 
method could usefully be applied to many types of experi¬ 
mental research work 'vhere the same kind of photograph is 
taken many times. For examule, in instantaneous photo¬ 
graphy, if the film or plate be supported by geometric 
constraints, then its position relative to the phenomenon 
being photographed is always the same to a high degree 
of accnntCT. One modification which the writer {ibid.) 
found useful in optical photography con'^ists in incorporating 
the grid into the ^paratus so that a separate printing-frame 
is unnecessary. This simplification is not possible in X-ray 
photography nor in opti<^ photography with radiation 
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which would be heavily absorbed by the grid plate. Cure 
mast be taken, when this simplified process is used, that the 
focussing is correct afier the radiation has passed through 
the grid plate. 

AchnowUdgmente^ 

The methods here described were devised whilst I was 
working as the Moseley Student of the Hoyal Society at the 
Davy Faraday Laboratory of the Royal Institution, London. 
I therefore wish to thank the Royal Society for financial 
aid and Sir Win. Bragg and the Managers of the Davy 
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It is hoped to deal in Part II. with certain types of 
rotation photographs taken with the grid method, and in 
Part III. with moving-film photographs. 


XLI. ^ote on the Platinum Thermometer Temperature Scale. 
By F. E, Hoabe, B.Sc.y A.R.C.S,^ Assistant I.ecturer in 
PhysieSj University College of the South- West of England^ 
Exeter*. 

A t the Seventh General Conference (1927) of the Inter¬ 
national Bureau on the International Temperature 
Scale it was recommended that platinum thermometers 
should be used for the realization of the absolute scale from 
the ice point to 660® 0., the temperature to be deduced from 
the formula 

IL~Ro(l 4“ ui -|- ht^)* 

The constants Ro, a, and h should be determined from the 
ice, steam, and sulphur points respectively, the purity and 
physical condition of the platinum being such that the 

■f> 

ratio fy shall not be less than 1*390 for <=100® (3., and 

JVO 

2*645 for <=444*6® C. Hence the fixed value of the 
difference coefiScient usually taken as l*5xl0~^in the 
equation 

X=<—p<=rf(<—100)<, 

where jp< is the temperature on the platinum scale, has not 
been adopted, but must be separately determined for each 
thermometer. 

♦ Communicated by Prof. F. H. Newman. 
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In order that the eolation oE a large c]^aadratic equation 
for each temperature may be avoided, it le very convenient 
in practice to calculate the value of the correction X to be* 
applied to the platinum thermometer temperature, as defined 
by the equation 


pt 


Rioo Ro 


xlOO 


for any value of the difference coefficient, from tables which- 
give the value of the correction for a certain value of d.. 
This may be done in the following manner. 

Consider two platinum thermometers which are at the 
same temperature as calculated on the platinum scale. Let 
the difference coefficients for the two thermometers be d and 
</', and the centigrade temperatures to which the platinum, 
temperature corresponds be t and t* respectively. Then 


X —100)/ 

and X' = - ^00) t\ 

where X and represent the corrections to be applied to 
the first and secoiul thermometers respectively. 

Also let 

+ and d'^d-\~y. 

Then 

/ "h (/—100-f .r) 

and on expanding and substituting t ——100)/, 


_ ,V^(/-100) 

_ y/(/—100) 

100)^ 

if, as is usually the case in practice, x is small in comparison 
with 2/ —100. 

Therefore 

rf'(2<-l0O)}. 

The value of t is directly obtainable from the tables 
already mentioned, as is also the value of X. Solving this 
equation for x is a much simpler operation than determining 
t' from the ordinary quadratic equation. 

The temperature t' is given by the equation 


PUl. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 42. F^. 1929. 


2/0 
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and if 100) is small in comparison with unity, the 

oorrection rednces to 

X'=X+«= j.X, 

irhich is the form proposed by Griffiths This correction 
is not accnrate, and can be used only for the most approxi¬ 
mate work. 

The relative accuracy of the method given above for 
finding the correction for any value of d is illustrated in 
the fcdlowing table. The second and third columns are the 
values of the temperature on the centigrade scale, obtained 
by solving the equations for X and X\ for certain values of 
using different values for d. The fourth column gives 
the temperature obtained bv using equation (1), assuming 
1*5 X 10“" and 16 x 10^^ 


197° 

470° 

1002 ° 


i=15xl0-\ 

200 

600 

1200 




rf=l-6xl0~*. 

20U‘2l01 

602\W6 

12209977 


Using equation (1). 
200-2101 
502* W>4 
1220 SB61 


Thus, even at such a high temperature as 1200^ C\, and 
nsing a value of d* which is outside that generally obtained 
in practice, the correction gives temperatures correct to a 
tenth of a degree centigrade. The calculations can usually 
be made with sufficient accuracy on an ordinary slide-rule. 


XLII. On the Thermal Efficiency of Standard Cycles for 
Internal Combustion Engines. By H. H. JEFFCOTTf. 

Introductory. 

1. f I'^HE principal object of the present paper is to give 
JL an account of a simple method for the calculation 
of the thermal efficiency of certain standard cycles for 
internal combustion engines using as the working fluid 
air or other real gas of which the specific heats vary with 
the temperature. 

Sir Dugald Clerk, in his recent % paper on Standards of 

. • * Nature/ liii. p. 45 (1896). 

V Oommunicatea by the Author. 

^Sir Dugald Clerk, ** Standards of Thermai Efficiency for Internal 
Oombnstion Motors/’ JB^n. Proc. Inst. C.£. ecxxv. p. 279 (1928). 
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Thermal Bffioiencjr^ aUites that ** the time has come for the 
application of accumulated knowledge to the substitution 
of real working fluids for the ideal properties which were 
necessary because of ignorance of the real.*'^ In the following 
pages the working fluid will ordinarily be supposed to be 
air, but the method will be developed so as to be of general 
application. 


2. The symbols used are as fellows :— 

The suffixes 1, 2, 3, 4 refer to the four corners of the 
indicator diagram^ and correspond respectively to the com¬ 
mencement of compression of the charge, the end of 
compression, the end of ignition or commencement of ex¬ 
pansion, and the end of expansion or commencement of 
discharge. 


p represents the pressure of the working fluid. 


r 

t 

T, V 

»» 

R 

7 

H 

V 

r 


volume of the working fluid. 

,, temperature of the working fluid, 

„ temperature of the working fluid, 
® C. absolute. 

„ specific heat of the working fluid at 
constant pressure in heat units. 

„ specific heat of the working fluid at 
constant volume in heat units. 

,, gas constant. 

,, ratio / for the working fluid. 

„ total heat of the working fluid at T, p, 
and r. 

„ thermal efficiency of the cycle, 
ratio of compression —. 

„ ratio of expansion —. 

»'3 

„ ratio 

V2 

,, ratio 


<r „ „ ratio — in cycle V. 

Ps 

^(T) and ^(T) represent functions of T defined in para* 
graphs 6 and 7* 

a\ a,b,e represent various numerical constants. 

2C2 
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3. We shall consider five different ideal cycles on the 
pressnre-Tolome diagram. The principal features are in¬ 
dicated in figs. 1-5. 

All these cycles are made up of adiabatics, and of straight 
lines on the diagrams. For all cycles the thermal efficiency 
is measured by 

Heat input — Heat rejected 
Heat input 

4. The specific heats of gases at constant pressure and at 
constant volume vary with the temperature, and the extent 
of this variation can exercise an important influence on the 
thermal efficiencies of ideal cycles of the kind here con~ 
sidered. For the working fluids met with in practice, the 
specific heat may be represented with close approximation 
by an algebraical expression in ascending powers of T, 
where T represents the absolute temperature. Thus we can 
find appropriate values of the coefficient-s a, fc, cso that 

C|> <z H- fcT ■+• cT* -f*... 

is a close approximation. The difference of the specific 
heats Cp—Cr is approximately constant, and accordingly 

so that 

a'—a =: Cp—'Cp = R. 

We are justified in using an algebraical expression of this 
kind, for the coefficients can be chosen so that the values of 
the specific heats calculated therefrom will lie within the 
probable errors of the experimental values corresponding to 
the various values of the temperature that fall within tlie 
range to be considered. Moreover, we propose to apply to 
such approximate representation the process of integration 
only, and not differentiation, so that mathematically we are 
on safe ground. 

5. It is necessary to employ the fundamental relation for 
gases connecting pressure, volume, and temperature. In 
this investigation the simple approximate relation 

pf? = RT.(1) 

will be snfficiently exact for onr purpose, having regard to 
the ranges of temperature and pressure involved. 

Other equations have been proposed by various workers 
more accurately representing the relation of pressure, volume. 
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and temperatcire for yarions aoBOB, notablj those suggested by 
yan der Waals, Clausius, Boltzmann, Berthelot, Kamerlingn 
Onnes, Dieterici, and WohL Thus van der Waals’s equation 
is of ^e form 

where a refers to the cohesive forces between the molecules, 
and refers to the volume occupied by them. 


Figs. 1>5. 



When the pressure is measured in atmospheres, and the 
volume is unity at 0^ G. and one atmosphere pressure, then 
for air ass*00257 and i3s= 00209, or, according to some 
observers, ^ss *00156. 

Having regard to the degree of accuracy retired for our 
present purpose, and to the values of p and x involved, it 
will be seen that the simpler equation punRT is a sufficiently 
close approximation for the behaviour of the gas. 
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6. Equation to Adiabalie .—^The adiabatic on the pressnre- 
▼olnme diagram is conditioned by the fact that no external 
heat is transmitted to or taken from the working fluid in 
passing from one point to another on the adiabatic cnnre. 
In particular we consider two adjacent points on the curve 
of which the coordinates are />, v and p+dp^ v+dv, the 
corresponding temperatures being T and T + cFT. The incre¬ 
ment of heat dH. added to or taken awi^ from the working 
fluid is measured by C,dT+pdv, since C«dT represents the 
change of internal energy of the gas, and pdv is the work 
done in its expansion. 

For every consecutive pair of points on the adiabatic this 
increment must be zero. Accordingly we have 

dH = C,4t+;)rfp = 0.(2) 

Also j!»t»=RT. 

Hence C.^ + R^ = 0. 

Therefore 

jCr^+Rlog,» = k, 

where k is a constant of integration. 

Now 

C^sss fl+6T + cT*+.... 

Hence, on integrating, 

olog,T+//T+... -f Rlog,» = /t. 

Let ^(T) represent 

alog.T+6T+£T*+.... 

Hence, for an adiabatic, 

^(T) + R log,® = k. 

If ®i, Ti and % he the volumes and temperatures at two 
points on the same adiabatic, 

^(Ti) + Rlog,r,—Blog,Oi = 0. 
Representing ~ by r, this becomes 

^(T,) —^(Tj) s= Blog.r. 


(3) 
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In like manner we obtain for the adiabatic, threugh og, Tg 
and og, T«, 

^(T,)-.«(Tg) = Rlog.r'.( 4 > 

where 



In passing, we observe that, if i=<j= ... =0, 
log,'T,-log.T, = flog;J, 

U V] 

R 

and as — = 7 — 1 , this reduces to 
a ’ 

which is the equation to the adiabatic when Cj, and C® are 
constant. 

7. We next consider the heat put in or abstracted along 
one of the straight lines of the pressure-volume diagram. 
For the sake of generality we shall take a line oblique and 
having as its equation 

p 8 Jt? + • • • • • • (5) 

As in paragraph 6 , the increment of heat dH added in 
passing from p, v to p + <ip, r-frft? is 

rfH«adT-hpcir, ... v 6 > 

and the total heat added in raising the temperature from 
Tj to T 3 and tlie volume from r, to tij is 

Hg-H,= r"adT+ 

Now jc,dT= j’(a + feT + cT*+...)rfT 
=aT+|T*+ |t» + ... 


=Vr(T) say. 

I pdv—\ [lv+m)dv 


Also 
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Since we have «(iv+m) 3 sRT, and as this is tme 

for the points «j, Tt and Vg, T|, we find 

|(V-t,,*)+m(e,-r,)-iR(T,-T,) +iR(T, 

Put — *s p, and we have 

= iR(T,-T,) + iR(T^- ^). 

Hence, finally, 

H,-H, = -f(T,)-‘^(T,) + iRT,(l-^)-iRT,(l-p). (7) 

The heat rejected between the temperatures T 4 

and Ti is found in like manner to be represented hj the 
expression 

=^(T*)-^(T,) + iRT,(l-i)-iRT,(l~p'). ( 8 ) 
The thermal efiiciency ij is then 

- ' • • • 

8 . The values of r, r '; p, p' may now be written down for 
-the varioas types of cycle:— 


I. 

*0 

11 

if 


II 

n. 

It 

.■=1. 

II 

III. 

0 -^* 

p-,r> 

II 

'<a. 

r 

IV. 

ti 

II 

•0 

II 


V. 

% 

^ = T,’ 

II 

r 

p-P’ 


9. Sabstituting these values in Hj—Hjand H 4 —Hj, we 
1mv6 

I. Constant volume admission, constant volume re¬ 
jection : 

H,~H,-V^(T,)-^T,), 

H4—Hi = ^(T4)—^(T|) ; 
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II. Constant pressure admission, constant pressure re¬ 
jection : 

H,- H, = t(T,) + ET,~^(T,)~RT„ 
H4-H,==.|r(T,) +RT 4 ~if^(T,)~RT,. 

III. Diesel—constant pressure admission, constant volume 

rejection : 

Hf—Hj =s ^(T3) -t-RTg—^(Tj)—RTg, 
H4-Hi=:^(T4)--^(T0. 

IV. Atkinson — constant volume admission, constant 

pressure rejection: 

H 4 -H, = -^(T*) + RT.--- RT,. 

V. Dual—constant volume admission followed by con¬ 
stant pressure admission, constant volume rejection. 
Here we include in Hg—H 3 the heat input up to the 
corner (5) of the diagram. Then 

H 3 -H, = V^(T,)+RT 3 (i- 

H3-H, = ^(T,)-Vr(T,). 


10. The thermal efficiency of any of the cycles considered 
may be obtained with the aid of equations (3), (4), (7), 
( 8 ), (9), and the appropriate relations in paragraph 8 . 

Usually the efficiency can be expressed iu terms of three 
of the quantities involved, such as Tg, Tg, r ; but in cycle V 
the value of a is also required. 

The solution of these equations is not very troublesome, 
but the graphical process now' to be described leads with 
great rapidity to the desired result. 

Two diagrams are required, preferably drawn on squared 
paper. On the first (ng. 6 ) are plotted values of ^(T) 
as ordinates against corresponding values of T as abscissae. 
Also on this diagram a curve is plotted giving as ordinates 
R log,r against r as abscissae. 

On the second diagram (fig. 7) are plotted values of ^(T) 
as ordinates against corresponding values of T as abscissae. 
Also a second curve is plotted to represent ^T) + RT. To 
save space, both these curves are shown on the second 
diagram, instead of having a separate figure for each type of 
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Sine* pvss'RT, we have «(2«+m)s=RT, and as ibis is tmo 
for tbe points Of, Tj and «„ T^, we find 

V)+m(r,-r,)-iR(T,-T,) + iR(T, ^ ~T,^. 

Put — »= p, and we have 

^%dv = iR(T,-T,) + iR(T^~ 

Hence, finally, 

H,-H, = -f(T,)-^(T,) + iRT,(l-J)~iRT,(l~p). (7) 

The hesLt rejected H4—Hi between the temperatures T4 
and T] is found in like manner to be represented bjr the 
expression 

H,-H, (TO+ iRT,(l- iRT,(l -p'). (8) 
The thermal efficiency ij is then 

II --* • • • ' 

8. The valnes of r, r'; p, p' may now be written down for 
the varions types of cycle:— 


I. 

p = p' = l, 

It 

11. 

11 

II 

II 

HI. 

T| a'—l 

P ^ » P —‘ 1* 

r 

IV. 

T 

p=rl, 

r ^ 

V. 

pV = i^^, p'=l. 

r 


9 . Sobstitnting these valnes in H}—Hj and H4—H„ we 

have 

1 . Constant volnme admission, constant volume re¬ 
jection : 
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II. Constant pressure admission, constant pressure re¬ 
jection : 

H,- H, = .frCf.) + RT,-4<T,)-RT„ 

H4-H,=-^(T,) + RT4-^T,)-KT». 

III. Diesel—constant pressure admission, constant volume 

rejection : 

^(Ta) 4-RTa--^(T,)^ET„ 

H4-H4 = 1#r{T4)-^(T0. 

IV. Atkinson — constant volume admission, constant 

pressure rejection : 

H4- H, = ifr(T 4 ) + RT4-^(T0 - RT,. 

V. Dual—constant volume admission followed by con¬ 
stant pressure admission, constant volume rejection. 
Here we include in Hj—Hj the heat input up to the 
corner (.'») of the diagram. Then 

H,-H, = t(T,)+ RT,(i-^)-,KT,), 

H4-H. = ^(T4)-V<T,). 

10. The tltennal efficiency of any of the cycles considered 
may be obtained with the aid of equations (3), (4), (7), 
and the appropriate relations in paragraph 8. 

Usually the efficiency can be expressed in terms of three 
of the quantities involved, such as T,, T*, r ; but in cycle V 
the value of a is also required. 

The solution of these equations is not very troublesome, 
but the graphical process now to be described leads with 
great rapidity to the desired result. 

Two Jiagrams are required, preferably drawn on squared 
pa{>er. On the first (tig. 6) are plotted values of ^(T) 
as ordinates against corresponding values of T as abscissse. 
Also on this diagram a curve is plotted giving as ordinates 
R log^r against r as absciasse. 

On the second diagram (fig. 7) are plotted values of ^(T) 
as ordinates against corresponding values of T as abscissse. 
Also a second curve is plotted to represent ^T)+RT. To 
save space, both these carves are shown on the second 
diagram, instead of having a separate figure for each type of 
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cycle. Accordingly we label these curves respectively 
h, I,. Ilia, IVi, V, and II,, II„ III,, IV*. 

These diagrams may be used in the following manner, 
and to fix the ideas we shall illustrate their application to 
cycle I. It is, however, still more convenient to employ 
fig. 9, as described in paragraph 12. 

Suppose Tj, Ts, r to be given. We must find v* by aid of 
the relations of paragraph 8 for the appropriate cycle. 
Fig. 6 gives the value of T, in terms of Tj and r in accord, 
ance with the adiabatic relation of equation (3). Thus on 
the axis of absciss® choose r=r, and the ordinate to the 
appropriate curve represents Rlog,r. (!boose the value T 9 
on the axis of absciss®, and the corresponding ordinate of 


Jblir. 6. 



the ^(T) curve gives ^(Tj). Subtract ihe ordinate It log* r 
from the ordinate ^(Tj), and, with this difference as ordinate, 
proceed horizontally to intersect the <^(T) curve. This 
intersection corresponds to T,. In like manner T 4 is obtained 
in terms of T 3 and r'. 

Next we use fig. 7 to give H 3 —Hj and H 4 —H,. Erect 
ordinates at the positions corresponding to T 9 and T 3 to 
meet the ‘^(T) curve. The difference between the ordinates 
represents Hj—H 9 to scale. 

In like manner the difference between the ordinates at 
T^ and T, to the ^(T) curve represents H 4 —H,. Thus 
Hg—Hj and H 4 —H, are immediately obtained, and the value 


follows. 



rig* 9 (combiniiig figs. 7 and 8), 
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No other difficulties are encountered except with cycle V, 
where, in finding Hg—H,, the value of p is involved. The 
appropriate curve may be added to fig* 7 , and be labelled V| 
to correspond with the particular value of p. Or, instead of 
obtaining the value of Ha—wholly from the curve, the 

part RTa^l—maybe calculated directly in the expression 

given in paragraph 9 . 

11 * Where the curves of specific heats cannot well be 
represented by algebraic forinulse, we may construct ^ and ^ 
by a graphical (or tabular) process, thus:— 

Plot (or tabulate) the values of C,, against the corre¬ 
sponding values of T. Then at a large number of values 

of T plot (or tabulate) The area between this curve 

and the axis of abscissae, and bounded by ordinates at Ti 
and Ts, represents approximately the value of 



Plot a curve representing at each point T upon it the area 
measured from T=0 to T=T. This is the curve <^(T) of 
paragraph 6. 

In like manner the area contained between the curve C„ 
and axis of abscissse, and bounded by the ordinates and 
Tj, represents approximately the value of 



Plot a curve representing the area measured from Ts=sO 
to T=T. This is the ‘^(T) curve of paragraph 7 . 

12 . The construction of fig. 6, by which the adiabatic 
relation of T and v is determined, may be more conveniently 
arranged in the form shown in fig. 8. In that figure T' 
and T are the coordinates, and the curves marked 1, 2, 3 , 
are drawn to correspond with values of r=sl, r=:2, etc. 
Thus to find Tg, corresponding to the value of r=:r and 
T=Ti, it is merely necessary to follow the ordinate through 
Ti to its intersection with the curve r, and the intercept gives 
the value of T2, which is on the same adiabatic with Tj, 
corresponding to the value r. 

Pig. 8 may be prepared with the aid of fig. 6, or may be 
constructed directly from the equations. 

It is convenient to arrange fig. 8 on the same sheet with 
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fig. 7, and the efficiencies may then be obtained very readily 
(see fig. 9). 

In this form the diagram may be most conveniently drawn 
and employed for calculating the thermal efficiencies of 
various ideal cycles. 

13, The diagram may, however, also be used as a con¬ 
venient means for determining the values of T, v that lie on 
the same adiabatic, and also the values that correspond to the 
same total heat put into the gas. When several sets of 
values are obtained in this way, they may be plotted on a 
pressure-volume diagram with the aid of the relation 
piJ=l{T, 

In this manner we can draw on the pressure-volume chart 
the isothermal lines /ir = UT=constant, the adiabatic lines 
for /i, V (since those for T, i* have been obtained), and the 
lines of constant total heat H. 

Thus the calculations involved in the preparation of such 
a chart are facilitated, and information similar to that given 
in a Mollier chan is obtained. 

Such chart may be employed to give the thermal efficienoy 
by plotting on it the given values of T2, T3, Cj, i?, that define 
the cycle, and completing the diagram with the aid of the 
adiabatics. When this is done, the total heats put in or 
taken out may be got from the total heat lines on the charr. 
Thus Hj, IL, H3, and H4 are obtained, and 

- 

is deduced. 

14. So far tlie method has l)een described in general 
terms. We have now to obtain suitable numerical values 
for the constants. For air the values of Cpand C,. are given 
in tallies by Partington and Shilling in calories per gram or 
C.II.U. jier 111. 

Examination of these figures indicates that their second 
differences are small. Accordingly it is found that they can 
be represented to an accuracy within the probable errors of 
experiment by the equations 

( V = 0-1717 + S ^ X 10-»t +1-09 X 10-® X t* calories per gram, 

. . . ( 10 ) 

Cp= 0*2403 + 5-4 X 10“®< +1-09 x 10“* x t* calories per gram, 

• • • ( 11 ) 

R = Cp—C,= *0686 calories per gram, . . . . . (12) 

where t represents degrees centigrade. 
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The values of C« and Gp calculated from these formnlse 
are compared in the following table with those tabulated hj 
Partington and Shilling :— 


Temp, ® 0. 

c 


C 

P 

P, AS. 

Calcd. 

P. AS. 

Oalcd. 

0 . 

*1715 

•17170 

•2404 

*24030 

600 . 

•1771 

•17712 

•2457 

•24572 

1000 . 

•1881 

•18800 

2560 

•25600 

j 1600 . 

•2043 

•20432 

•2729 

•27292 

1 2000 . 

*2260 

*22010 

-2940 

*29470 


Converting to degrees centigrade Jibsoliite, we put 
T = 273-1+/, 


and obtain approximately 

C„2=0-17] 0—5*54 X 10~’T +1*09 x calories per grain^ 

Accordingly for air we have 

a == 0*1710, b = -5*54 x 10-^ 

^ = 1*09 X 10~«, R=r 0*0686. 

The diagrams of figs. 6 and 7 have been plotted from these 
figures. 

15. As an example of the use of the digrams, we shall 
find the thermal efficiency of a Diesel cycle using real air, 
in which it is given that the compression ratio is 14, tlie 
ratio of volumes at end and beginning of ignition is 1*75, 
and the temperature at end of compression is 850® C. abs. 

In our notation Tj= 850, r = 14, p = 1*75. 

From paragraph 8, T8= 1487, 8. 

Wirh the aid of the diagram (fig. 9) we commence at the 
point Tjae 1487 on the axis of abscissse, and proceed vertically 
to intersect the '^+RT curve in the point of which the 
ordinate is fig — 362. 

On the other side of the axis of abscissse proceed vertically 
from T8=1487 to the curve /= 8 (from which we note that 
T 4 = 690), then horizontally to the 45® line, then vertically 
to intersect the curve in the point whose ordinate is 

H4*: 120. 
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In like manner proceed vertically from 850 to inter¬ 
sect the + curve in Hj= 208, and then to intersect the 
curve r=:14 (which intersection gives Ti=290), Then 
proceed horizontally to the 45° line, then vertically to 
intersect the curve in the point whose ordinate is H|= 50. 

Then ll2 is proportional to 

362-208=154, 


and H4 —Hj is proportional to 

120- 50= 70, 


so that 


xlg— llo l04: 


16. When the gas used as working fluid suffers dissocia¬ 
tion, the determination of the thermal eflSciency becomes 
considerably more complex. 

An ajjproximate solution may be obtained by following 
the methods already described. 

When, as is sometimes the case, the energy of dissociation 
may be regarded approximately as varying with the tempera¬ 
ture for a particular cycle, the effect may be represented by 
assuming an apparent specific heat which varies with the 
temperature and which includes the true s[)ecific heat with 
an additioji representing the dissociation energy. 

The calculation of the thermal efficiency then proceeds 
exactly as before, but with the apparent substituted for the 
true specific heat. 

This hypothesis is often justifiable when it is remembered 
that the figures for dissociation in many cases are not w^ell 
ascertained and the effect on engine efficiency is often not 
considerable. 


X LIII. Two Simple ^Jetl^ods of purifying Radium Emanation. 
By William G. Mokan, B,Sc.^ Jhilhousie University^ 
Halifax^ Canada*. 

ri'^HE many advantages of using radium in the form of 
JL emanation for therapeutic purposes are well known. 
The types of apparatus hitherto used for purifying and tubing 
the emanation have been usually so complicated that their 
use has been restricted to a few large institutions whei'e the 

^ Ck>mmttmcated bj Ptet G. W. Henderson. 
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amount of radium was great enough to justify the cost of tho 
necessary apparatus and highly trained personnel *• There 
is undoubted need of an apparatus of low cost and simple 
operation to permit the wider adoption of the emanation 
method. In addition, such simplibcation would be of 
advantage in physical laboratories where radon is used for 
research purposes. 

The emanation, as pumped off from an aqueous solution 
of radium salt, is mixed with relatively large amounts of 
hydrogen and oxygen. If the emanation comes in contact 
with stopcock grease, some COj is also generated. Oxygen 
is readily removed by ignition with hydrogen, while the CO 3 
is taken up by KOH. There always remains, however, an 
excess of hydrogen, tlie removal of which constitutes the main 
difficulty in the purification of the emanation. 

In the development of the apparatus described below, 
many of the usual details and complications have been found 
to be unnecessary. It is felt that its low cost and ease of 
operation by relatively unskilled technicians justifies this 
addition to the already rather long list of published 
descri(itions. 

In this apparatus the use of liquid air has been avoided, 
and the purification is by purely chemical means. Further¬ 
more, it was found unnecessary to remove the water-vapour, 
so that the usual phosphorus pentoxide is dispensed with. 
This feature has permitted great simplification of the 
apparatus. The emanation is pumped from the solution 
into the simple purifying tube, and from there pushed 
directly into the fine capillary tube. 

Two different methods of purification will be described. 
In the first a hot filament coated with copper oxide ignites 
the oxygen with part of the hydrogen and oxidizes the 
excess hydrogen. The second method employs a spark ti> 
ignite the oxygen, while the excess hydrogen passes through 
the walls of a heated palladium tube into the outside air. 
In both methods crystalline KOH is used to remove the 

CO,. 

The apparatus figured on p. 401 has been in use for two 
years at Victoria General Hospital, Halifax, Canada, with 
200 mg. of radium. The concentration attained in routine 
operation is from 75 millicuries to 125 millicuries per cubic 
millimetre at a pressure of 25 cm. of mercury. This 1 $ ample 

♦ References to various types of purifying apparatus are given by 
Hess, Phil. Mag. xlvii. p. 713 (1924). Another type of apparatus has 
been described by Curtis, J. 0. R. S. & R. S. I. xvii. p. 77 (1928). 
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for all tlierapeotio and most pliysical purposes, and is quite 
comparable with the purification obtained with much more 
complicated apparatus*. 



The radium salt is dissolved in 75c.c. of water in the flask 
labelled 1 in the diagram. The emanation and associated 

* Au earlier emanation plant from which this apparatus was evolved 
is describ^ t*v Dr. G. H. Henderson, Trans. N. S. Inst, of Sd. xviL 
pt. 1, p. 44 (isi28 . 

Phil. May. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 42. Feb. 192‘>. 2 D 
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gases are withdrawn by the Toepler pump 4, and introduced 
^to the purifying unit 11. The spiral filament shown is of 
platinum, copper plated and oxidized. When heated elec¬ 
trically to a bright red heat, it readily ignites the oxygen 
with part of the hydrogen and oxidizes the excess hydrogen. 
About 10 gnis. of KOH fused in a thin layer around the 
inside wall of the purifying tube removes the 0(^2 formed 
from the lubricant of stopcock 8 and union 9. The purified 
emanation is then forced up into the thin-walled capillary 12 
by lifting the mercury reservoir 7. and is sealed oft* with a 
small flame and removed. Most of the water-vapour 
apparently condenses on the walls as the emanation is forced 
up into this tube. In the short section containing the 
purified emanation under a pressure of roughly 25 cm. of 
mercurv, not more than 10 per cent, of the volume can be 
water-vapour. 

When tlesired, a portion of the purified emanation may l*e 
allowed to diffuse back into the half-emptied pump cylinder 4 
and introduced through the other arm of stopcock 8 into the 
capillary 13. A number of dift'e rent-sized capillaries 
mounted on interchangeable male sections of the ground- 
glass union 10 may be attached, evacuated and filled from 
a single purification. 

The <letails of the purifying tube are as follows:—The 
body of the tiii>e is 10 cm. long, 2 cm. diameter. The filament 
is of platinum wire 20 cm. long, 0*20 mm. diameter, eh ctro- 
plated with copper to 0*35 mni, <liaineter, and wound into a 
epiral 5 cm. long. The platinum leads are O'fiO mm. dia¬ 
meter. The filament is heated by a current up to 4 amps, at 
8 volts from a small laboratory transformer. The mercury 
film which adheres to the filament when tlie menniry is 
raised up around it is distilled off hy a few seconds^ heating 
when the mercury is lowered. The platinum core makes 
the filament rigid at red heat, so that the usual Cjuartz 
supporting rod is omitted, while its high melting-point 
prevents easy burning-out of the filament. Little trouble 
has been met with from alloying of the platinum ami copper. 
Two such units in constant use for six months are still 
serviceable. The oxide coating is readily renewed by simply 
heating in air for a minute. One coating of oxide is 
sufficient for several hundred millicuries purification. One 
coating of KOH is sufficient for several thousand millicuries. 
Quantities as low as 25 m.c. of emanation have been bandied, 
yielding concentrations as mentioned abore^ Greater con¬ 
centration is obtained with larger quantities of emanation. 
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Method 2. 

In this inethoii the excess hydrogen passes through the 
walls of a heated palladium tube into the outside air. 

The purifying unit 17 is attached at the interchangeable 
union lb in place of unit 11. A pulliuiiuin tube is sealed 
through the shoulder of the glass tube as shown. To heat 
this palladium tube, a current through a few turns of 
platinum wire 0*20 nun. diameter, wound on a mica sleeve 
which slips over the tube, is used. The mixture of gases from 
tlie solution is introduced into the purifying tube in the 
same manner as in the previous method. A spark is passed 
between the inside t iul of the metal tube, and a platinum 
wire sealed through the opposite shoulder. Tins unites the 
oxygen with the hydrogen. The palladium tube is heated, 
and the excess by^drogeii passes through it into the outside 
air. Fifteen minutes’ hearing reduces the inside partial 
presMire from 1*0 cm, to 10“^ mm. of mercury. A layer of 
KOH removes the C.'Os us in the former method. 

The purified emanation is then pushed up into the thin- 
walled oapiliary, sealed off*under a pressure of about 25 cm, 
of mercury, and removed ; or it may be distributed among 
varioiis.sized cajullaries attached in turn at the inter- 
changealde union 1<), and filled us before mentioned. 
ConcentiMtions as high as 200 miilicuries per mm.® Lave 
l)een attained, though l*i5 miilicurie.^ per nun.® is the usual 
concent ration in routine opcraibin. Tliis type of unit is 
somowhat smaller than the copper-oxide filament type, has 
nothing to burn out, and gives a slightly higher degree of 
purification. Fivt* months of stea<lv use has nut noticeably 
lessen* d the rate of passage of the hydrogen through the 
palluiinin. 

The derails of this unit are as follows :— The hotly of the 
tube is 2 cm. long, 2 cm. diamet*‘r. The p iliadium tube is 
1*2 cm. long, 2*5 mm. diameter, closed at one end and welded 
at the other end to a platinum tube of the same diuitieter, 
2*0 cm. long. This welded tube was taken from an old type 
X-ray tube. The platinum end of the tube is scaled through 
the glass as shown. A current up to 4 amps, at 8 volts 
through the wire on the mica slecive heats the palladium to 
around 250^ ('. About 10 gms. of KOH are fused around 
the inside wall as in the type just described. 

The purifying unit is designed so that less than 1 per cent, 
of the purified emanation is trapped in the palladium tube 
when the emanation is forcetl up in the capillary. Tlie 

2 D 2 
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mercury film on the inside of the palladium tube is distilled 
off by a few iseconds’ heatine after the mercury is lowered. 
No trouble has been met with due to erosion of the metal by 
the mercury. 

It may be mentioned that at any stage in the procedure 
the emanation may be withdrawn from the purifying tube^ 
pushed out from the delivery tube 15, and collected over 
mercury in the trough, Tlie use of rubber pressure tubing 
between the levelling bulb 7 and the Toepler pump 4 has 
been intentional. It is felt that the use of heavy air-pressures 
to move mercury in fixed apparatus is attended with very 
great risks. Attention may also be drawn to the three 
stopcocks. With the pump cylinder 4 full of mercury and 
the stopcock turned ofl‘, the keys of each in turn may bo 
removed for cleaning, without spilling any mercury or letting 
air into the apparatus. The last is of some little importance 
when small quantities of emanation are to be purified. 
Routine practice has been to clean stopcocks 5 and 14 every 
six months and 8 every month. 

Summary. 

4 simple apparatus for the purification of radium oma- 
nation is described which is low in cost and easy in operation. 
The use of liquid air is avoided and the removal o\ water- 
vapour lias been found unnecessary. Two ilifferent metiKKis 
of purification are given. One method ignitt^s the oxygim 
and hydrogen with a hot copper-oxide filament, which a!st> 
oxidizes the excess hydrogen. The other method uses a spark 
to unite the oxygen and hydrogen, while the excess hydrogen 
passes through the walls of a heated palladium tube into the 
outside air. The emanation is pumped from the solution 
into the single small purifying tube, and from there pushed 
directly up into the thin-w'alled capillary. The emanation 
may be withdrawn and collected over mercury at any stage 
in the purification. The concentration attained compares 
favourably with the results obtained with the complicated 
installations. 

The author's grateful thanks are due to Dr. G. H. 
Henderson, Dr. D. Macintosh, and Dr. H. L. Bronson, of 
Dalbousie University, for helpful suggestions and appreciated 
criticism. His thanks are also due to Dr. S. R. Johnston, 
Radium Therapist, and Mr. W. W. Kenney, Su{)erintendent 
of the Victoria General Hospital, Halifax, Canada, for their 
kind and generous suf port in this research. 
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XLIV. On the Waves associaied with ^•Rays^ and the Reto 
ti(ni between Free Klectrons and their Waves. By G. P. 
Thomson, AJ.A.^ Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Aberdeen 

^I^HE following pnper is a development of an idea contained 
i in a letter to ‘Nature,’ published April 21st, 1928, 
which arose from the work of Kllis and Wooster and others 
on primary /9-rays, 

It is now generally accepted that the /9-rays of the con¬ 
tinuous spectrum are primary products of tlie disintegration 
of tho*e radioactive substances which emit them, and that 
each atom in <Hsintegratiiig gives one /S-ray. This has been 
slmwn by Gurney t Idr KaB. KaC, ThB and ThC, and by 
Emeltms} for llaE. These /S-rays cover a wide rang© of 
energy (40,(HX) v<dts to volts for RaE), ami Ellis 

and Wooster § have shown that the total heating effect of 
the RaE is repre>ented by the kinetic energy of the )8-rays 
detenium d from their magnetic spectrum. It follows that 
this represents the original energy distrihiuion, and that no 
considerable part of the en« rgv is dissipated either before 
the ray Iea>e> the atom or in infeuial changes in the atom 
after the ray has b ft it. We are tlius reduced to suppose 
either that tin? conservalitm of energy doe.s not apply to each 
individual process, or that among the atoms eitlier tT the 
KaE or of its product R;»F (or both) there are some 
individuals with a million volts more energy than others, or 
tfiat tlnue is some wav at present unknown by which the 
aton s can equalize their energies. 

It se* rns difficult to believe that this large amount of 
energy wcmld not affect previous or subsequent rates 
of transformation. One might expect, for example, that 
some atoms of RaF which contuinetl an unusually large 
amount of energy would break up faster than the rest, so 
that tlie curve of decay would not be exponential. Actually, 
of course. RaF (polonium) was one of the cases from which 
the exponential law was originally deduced. 

The difficulty of supposing that the atoms of RaF as they 
are formed can arrive at a state of equipartition with one 
another is greatly increa.sed by the fact that the individual 
atoms may be widely spaced with non-radioactive atoms in 

♦ Conuouuicated by the Author. 

+ Proc. Roy. Sec. cix. p. 540 (1926), and cxii, p. 380 (192C). 

1 Pmc, Caittb. Phil. Soc. xxii, p. 400 (1924). 

5 Proc. Hoy, Soc. A, cxvii. p. 109 (1927). 
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beiwsen. Badiation by quanta in the ordinary way would 
in many cases be absorbed by these neutral atoms, which 
presumably could not store it in their nuclei, but would 
absorb it photo-electrically and ultimately turn it into heat, 
contrary to the experiment. 

ISie remaining alternative, that the energy is not conserved 
in each individual act of emission, does not sound so wild 
to-day as it would have done before the introduction of 
quantum mechanics ; but one would still feel great diffidence 
in urging its consideration if it were not that, as I hope to 
show, it appears as a natural consequence of tbe wave theory 
of matter in a way which also explains why )8-rays shonld 
bo exceptional in this respect. 

On (le Broglie^s theory a freely-moving particle is accom¬ 
panied by waves of length urhere p is tbe momentum 

of the particle, and, :is is well known, this idea has been 
fully confirmed by diffraction experiments. In most cases 
so far considered we are concerned with a large number of 
particles ; for example, a beam of cathode rays. In such a 
case we represent tbe beam either, if it is regarded as ideally 
homogeneous, by a simple sine-wave, or, if it is complex, by 
some sort of Fourier integral. ITor example, in the simple 
case of one dimension under no force, we have, as Darwin * 
has shown, 

0 = I« ^(p) • • (1) 

•/ 

where ^{p) represents the amplitude of waves at a given 
value of p. In such a case the wave as a whole represents 
the whole beam, and there is no assignment of any particular 
wave to a particular particle. 

The initial distribution of particles is translated into a 
wave function at the beginning of tbe calculation, and the 
wave ‘^interpreted at the end by assuming that the square 
of tbe amplitude at any point gives the chance of an electron 
being found there. 

In the case of radioactive emission it is necessary to con¬ 
sider a separate wave for each atom, for tbe equality of 
particles emitted and atoms transformed is exact and not 
statistical. This is shown in the case of «-ray transforma¬ 
tions by the simultaneous occurrence of «-ray and recoil 
tracks in a Wilson chamber, and for all transformations by 

* Darwin, Proc, Roy. Soc. cxvii. p. 268 (1927). (I have included the 
intnnsic etieriTT, me*, throughout, and the expressions therefore ditfer 
slightlj from Kts.} 
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the change in atomic number according ie the Fajane-^dy 
law. The form of this wave thus becomes a subject for 
investigation. 

In the case of the primary /3*rajs the number of particles 
as a function of their momontum has been measured for 
BaE by Ellis, and for RaB and ThB by Gurney. In each 
case the form in the region investigated is not far from an 
error function. If we write 

N =» No e ^ Bp 

for the number of particles jin a range of momentum p to 
+ the following table shows po and d; the other 
eolumns we shall need later:— 

jDoXlOW. Txio^®. <rxl0« Vff. wXlO>* 


BaB . 

2-6 

1*3 

26 

•80 

3-3 

or 

2*1 

2-S 

ThB. 

1*6 

1-0 

4-1 

1-04 

40 

•02 

3-2 

8-8 

B.B. 

a*4 

1-8 

1*9 

•58 

8*3 

07 

1*6 

ra 


Darwin has shown that for one dimension in force-free 
space an error distribution in momentum corresponds to a 
wave whose initial intensity is represented also by a 
(different) error function. The method can be extended to 
the case of splierical symmetry which presumably applies 
here. The wave equation is 



including the intrinsic energy of the electron. For spherical 
symmetry 

r dr ‘ 

Write the wave equation becomes 

2m (it * dr* ’ 



Following Darwin’s method, w^e tak« 

M = I e ^(/>) dp, 

» 

and tba aquation gives 

h — and ^ = ufr. 
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Aassme for tbe iniUal value of ^ when tssO, 

iKn 0) = ; esp ~ (r-ro)»+ ^»ne(r-ro) j . 

gives a finite value for | permissible. 

*.0 

Then 

1 p» <^f»- 

1 r* 1 "1 

= -«*P j_“ >* 0 )*+1 ^ 


when, by inversion of the Fourier inteirrui, we find 

..V <r \^2ir r l/27ra^ ,2w 1 

=—-—expj^ 

and 

^r, 0=1 


exp 


^ Vo** * htjiirm 

1 (r— ro— 1 ? 0 ^ -2t 


[-: 


r ^2rr j c-f\l 

2a^ + iiul2vm ~)J. 

Thus, corresponding to an initial density 


( 2 ) 


P 



<r-ro)» 

<f 4 


the distribution in inoincntam is given by if>(p) as 


Thns 


N=N.ex, 

= mv, d = hj2ir€t. 


Tbe mean wave-length \ is 


A/po == A/>nr. 


If or is regarded as the “ nncertainty of position ” and d as 
the uncertainty of momentum/' 

da =s hf2ir^ 

which is Heissenberg’s relation 

It will be seen from the iigiires in the table that the 
uncertainty of position is of the order of the wave-length, 
luid much greater than the size of the nucleus, which might 
at first sight have been supposed to determine it« 
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The above investigation n#»glects the effect of the attraction 
of the nucleus. Darwin has shown that for constant accele* 
ration in a straight line the solution can still be written in 
the form (1) if ^ is .taken as a function of p and t such 
that I I = I I XiP) original 

Thus the same error law of distribution in momentum 
holds, but about a new mean value. The same would pre¬ 
sumably hold for slowly-varying fields. Now, the whole 
potential drop outside the radius of the L-orbit (say about 
2’5xl0*^®) is only about 20,000 volts, and it would seem 
that outside this distance, which is of the order of the mean 
wave-length, the chief effect of the field would l>e to produce 
a small change in the mean momentum; it will therefore be 
neglected in what follows. 

It seems to he nujre than a coincidence that the ratio of 
\/a only varies over a range of from 3 to 4. The values 
of exp—given in the last column of the table, show 
that the amplitude at a disnmce from the centre of the 
original group of half a W'ave-length is always less than a 
tenth of that in the centre. In the above analysis the 
amplitude and (imaginary) phase of the wave function 
correspond to quite separate initial conditions, roughly 
position and velocity. As Schriklinger * has remarked, the 
complex character of the wave equation is more than a 
inatheinatical device, an<l we are not entitled to separate the 
solution into real and imaginary parts ; a graph, for example, 
of tlje real part of the w'ave would have no significance. He 
has suggested that we are really dealing with an equation 
involving fourth-order differential coefficients with respect 
to the space coordinates, which has been factorized into 
two complex equations of the second order. 

Now. in the case of a disturbance in a physical medium, 
the displacement is a real function of the coordinato, and 
can be analysetl by Fourier series. If tlie form of the 
disturbance is known, we can find an expression for the 
wave-length for which the Fourier coefficient is a maximum. 
In our case the natural expression to take for the disturbance 
is the initial density 

1 <xzri>: 

Unfortunately this involves the unknown ; but if ro/a is 
large, the expression approximates to (constant) , and 
the calculation can be made. 


♦ Sebrudiager, Ann, der 1%#. Ixxxi. p. 109 (1026). 
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HiB resalt is that the ware-length \o, for which the 
Fourier coefficient is a maximum, is equal to iro’* This Xo is 
not directly comparable with X, because X was found by 
plotting the number of particles against the momentum as 
abscissa instead of against the wave-lengtK It can easily be 
shown that if we had plotted against wave-length, the 
maximum ordinate would have come at 

l+v/l-f4d*/po*^ 

The table shows the agreement between Xo'endwcr or X^. In 
view of the neglect of o/ro, it is as good as can be expected, 
and is strong support for the view that the fi-tny is governed 
by a concentrated disturbance in something that behaves 
like a physical medium. 

It should be noticeii that the exponential form for the 
initial disturbance was chosen largely for mathematical con¬ 
venience. It is true that it gives the observed distribution 
in velocity of the rays, but probably any disturbance 
approximately symmetrical and limited to a region of 
appropriate size would give a distribution of something like 
the observed Gaussian form. Thus a short portion of a sine 
curve abruptly terminated at each end gives a function of 

the form . It is doubtful if the ex|jerinients 

could distinguish between a function of this form and one of 
Gaussian type if the consbmts were suitably adjusted. 

There is, in fact, some reason to suppose that the actual 
disturbance is like a heavily-damped sine curve having dis- 
displacements of both signs. One is tempted to regard the 
wave of the )S-ray as the sound produced by the firing of an 
atomic gun whose bullet is the electron. Just as the existence 
in a sound-wave of a compression without a rarefaction is 
impossible, so it seems possible tliat here also the disturbance 
should be of both signs. Of course the analogy must not be 
pressed too far, for the atomic case differs from the real one 
in that the atomic bullet is controlled by waves after emission, 
and travels with them. However, it seemed worth while 
to test whether waves propagated according to an equation 
of the type suggested by Schrodinger would behave like 
sound-waves, where a compression automatically produces 
a rarefaction, or like waves on a stretched string where a 
displacement, in one direction only, can bo propagated 
unchanged. 
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Waves in a Lath. 

The equation of waves in a thin lath is 

and so is of the type proposed. X used a strip of veneer 
7 metres long^ 5 cm. wide, and 1*175 mm. thick. This was 
hung from the roof by long cords spaced 30 cm. apart and 
loaded with pieces of lead fc^nt over it at intervals of 10 cm* 
It gave waves slow enougli to be easily followed by the eye. 
There was considerable dispersion, the shorter waves going 
faster. However the lath was distorted, the disturbance 
after a short distance consisted of a complete wave with 
displacements in both directions. This was true whether 
the lath was bent by the bands and suddenly released, or 
disturbed by a blow, either concentrated or spread over 
a considerable length. The ends of the lath were attached 
to flexible cotton ropes hanging in loose festoons to diminish 
the reflexion of the shorter waves, which otherwise, on 
account of their greater speed, might interfere with the 
formation of the main wave. 

It therefore seems most likely that a primary j8-ray at the 
moment of emission is associated with a short heavily-damped 
wave like the sound-wave caused by an explosion, and that 
the spreading of this wave by dispersion causes the variation 
of speed observed in the rays. 

Rmdence for Particles. 

As stated above, it is possible to find a w’ave function to 
represent a stream of particles whose existence is only con¬ 
sidered at the end of the experiment when it is necessary to 
account for the effect actually observed, such as the acti¬ 
vation of a grain on a photographic plate, a throw on a 
Geiger counter, or even, if many electrons are present, the 
deflexion of an electrometer. The question arises as to how 
far it is desirable or possible to ascribe an individual exis¬ 
tence to the particles before their detection. This point 
comes up espeoialiy in the case of radioactivity, where the 
particles have sufficient energy to be detectable singly and 
not merely statistically. Gamow * has recently put forward 
a theory of a-ray emission which re^rds the a*ray outside 
the atom as a continuous, approximately monochromatic, wave 
whose intensity diminishes exponentially with the time, 
acccording to the same law as the mdioactive decay of the 
radioactive substance in bulk* There is a corresponding 
♦ Zeit.fur Phys. li. p, 204 (1928). 
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fonotion for the inside oC the nnclens, the two satisfying 
saitable boundary conditions to ensure continuity. Now, a 
treatment o£ this kind meets with two difficulties. The wave 
from a single atom, or even from a ver}' small speck of 
radioactive matter, must be supposed extremely feeble, 
especially for a substance of long life, and tlie chance of a 
particle occurring simultaneously at two places outside the 
. atom is extremely remote. But actoally such a speck gives 
rise to Wilson tracks, each of which contains a very large 
number of drops. This difficulty can theoretically be avoided 
by regarding the formation of each drof» as a separate “ ex¬ 
periment.^^ Thus there is a very small chance of the formation 
of the first drop, which can be calculated from the original 
wave function. When this is formed, a new wave function 
must be taken, much greater iu amplitude and approximately 
directed on the line from the radioactive speck, because the 
formation of the drop shows that a particle was there within 
certain narrow limits of time and space, and presumably 
came from the speck. The same thing must be done for 
each drop of the track. While this view is logically possible, 
it seems very cuinhrons, and even greater difficulties arise 
in the explanation of Geiger an<l Bothers experiments, where 
the “ particles ” are quanta. 

The second type of difficulty, which is especially noticeable 
in radioactivity, is a one sidedness in the interpretation/^ 
Consider, for example, an atom of ra<Hum in a small enclo¬ 
sure. It is pos.sihk». at least in theory, to make it emit light 
and examine the spectrum. This will not affect the radio¬ 
activity in any way. Suppose such an examination is made, 
say, once a second. Th«m there will come a time wlien the 
spectrum will change to that of emanation, and siinultaneonsly, 
or approximately so, an ^-ray will appear which could be 
detected by its scintillation. 

Now, each observation involves making an interpretat ion,” 
I. e.y a decision us to the position of the a-particle. When 
the spectrum is that of radium, the a-particle is supposed in 
the nucleus; when it is that of emanation, the particle is not 
in the nucleus, and presumably is outside. But the difficulty 
is this: as long as the particle is judged in the nucleus, there 
is a constant chance of its being found inside or outside at 
the next observation ; hut once it has been found outside, we 
know from experience that there is no chance of its being 
afterwards found inside again. What was a question of 
probability has become a matter of certainty. Something 
of an irreversible nature has occurretl, and the only natural 
explanation is to suppose a particle actually momng outwards, 
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at any rate after it lias left the naclens. Such a particle 
would be supposed to carry the charge, but not to modify 
the propagation of the wave. 

It may bo mentioned in (lassing that concentration of 
energy in one direction cannot be expressed by representing 
the wave as a “ pocket concentrated round a point; such a 
pocket, at least if iliiiire, will spread and lose its shape. 

But there is a difficulty in the above view which conies 
out particularly strongly in the case of the jS-ray, and is 
another reason why it is necessary to abandon conservation 
of energy in this case. Tlie conception of a particle in 
motion is almost nieatiin^less unless it can be supposed to 
have a definite velocity at a definite time. But a short wave- 
train is not monochromatic, and each wave-length has its 
own velocity. Which is the velocity of the particle ? In a 
long train there is a corresponding uncertainty in the position 
of the particde which may be anywhere in the train. This is^ 
of course, an instance of the Heissenherg uncertainty relation 
for a free particle expressed in terms of wave mechanics, 
from which it follows as an immediate consequence. In fact, 
the speed of a particle can only he found accurately if its 
ivaves are nearly monochromatic, and this is only possible if 
the train is a long one, i. e , if the particle^s position is very 
uncertain. The product of the “ uncertainties,” suitably 
measured, is /i/27r. 

We can, however, keep both the conception of moving 
particles and the whole analytical machinery of the wave 
mechanics (at least for free electrons) if we are prepared to 
allow the possibility of an electron changing speed in force- 
free space. This can be seen as follows:—Take the wave 
equation in the form 


h ^ 1 
27rt St 2m 


(i)’A++U^. 


where U is the potential energy and A is 

+ SS')’ 


where .7^ y*, Zs are coordinates relating each to one of the 
s electrons in the system, and U is expressed in terms of 
these coordinates. Then p = | ^ | ’ is the densify 

of electricity, t. e., the chance of an electron being at the 
point in question in the 3^ dimensional space. Schrodinger 
(/. <j.) has shown that the quantity 


A 

4^m 


(f gradf-* —gnd-f} 
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obeys the continnity* equation 

li + dirJ^O. 

Thus the motion is statistically the same as if the electrons 
inoTed with Telocity V =: ;/p ; if a swarm of electrons had 
actually the density * at some initial time, and if they 
itioTed with the above velocity, * would represent the 
density at any subsequent time. When only u few, or one, 
electrons are present if represents the initial chance of 

one being at a point, if it be supposed to move with the 
above velocity, will always represent the ehance of 

its presence, as can easily be seen by considering a large 
number of similar systems with the electrons initially in all 
possible positions. 

For s>l the above “velocity^’ is not in three-dimensional 
space, and so is of little physical significance. We will 
return to this case later, and consider now the case of one 
electron as directly applicable to the /S-ray problem. Then 


where is given in our case by (2). 


This gives 


t(r-ro-rt) 


and it is thus a function of the time ; it is obviously radial. 

Jr 

If r is the coordinate of the particle, V = ^. Let 


then 


y:=zr — vt and a^tirmjh T, 
dy _ t(y — ro) 
dt^ T» ’ 


which gives r^vt+ -t- T* -P Tq. 

The constant of integration C is determined by the initial 
conditions. If the value of r for the particle at 1 = 0 is 
r s= rod- then the value at any later time is 

r = ro+t?t + f v'lToW. 

Initially the velocity is v in all oases ; it then changes, and 
when i is large 

r = ro+rt+ 

t 

a volocity o + ^. 
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T measares the length of the wave-train ; if T/f is large^ 
die velocity is nearly v at all times. 

Looked at from the wave point of view, the initial short 
group will break up as it goes along, owing to dispersion; 
and after it has gone a distance very large compared with 
a wave-length, it will consist of an approximately mono¬ 
chromatic wave of slowly-chanj^ing wave-length and 
amplitude. Any portion forms a nearly monochromatic 
group ; and if the whole wave passes into a magnetic field, 
as in a /8-ray spectrum experiment, each such group will 
undergo a change of direction appropriate to its wave¬ 
length. Such a group approximates to the monochromatic 
wave 




which gives V « p/m as on ordinary mechanics. As is 
well known, the group velocity in such a case is also p/m^ so 
that the particle keeps with the group. 


Cofiservaiion of Energy* 

The energy given out by the act of emission may regarded 
as associated either with the wave or the particle, or both. 
If we suppose that the onlinary expression which is 

known to be true for an ordinary electron (i,e. one with a 
long train of waves), holds in our case also, the energy of 
the particle will in general change after emission, since 
V changes. The initial velocity v is, however, the same in 
all cases, and since the wave is also the same, any energy 
associated with it will be the same. Thus the total energj of 
emission is a constant, and the energy left in the atom is 
constant. On this view, the departure from conservation 
occurs outside the nucleus, and is essentially associated with the 
shortness of the wavedrain^ as the above expression for v shows 
clearly ; it is therefore only likely to be noticeable when an 
electron has been very suddenly accelerated, as in the emission 
of a iS-ray from the nucleus. 

Since a particle in a group like this is equally likely to 
gain or lose a given amount of velocity, there will be a 
statistical gain of kinetic energy in the subsequent motion 
if second-order terms are considered. If we suppose that 
the wave possesses energy when highly concentrated which 
it loses on spreading out, the conservation of energy can be 
kept as a statistical law. 

The variable part of the velocity cannot be directly 
observed because of the uncertainty principle^ bot it is 
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necessary to assume it to make the scheme logically self- 
consistent. To some this may seem an objection to the 
introduction of particles at all^ but it seems impossible to 
work long with any theory witbont unobserrable quantities 
coming in; for example^ in optics—phase and even fre¬ 
quency come under this head. It is, of course, only the 
mriation in velocity which is inaccessible to observation ; 
the average speed can be measured by the most direct 
method imaginable, namely actual timing, as in des Coudres 
experiment. 

Problems involving more than One Electron. 

There are two classes of many-electron problems. One 
whioh can be treated by representing a stream of electrons 
as a solution of a wave equation with only three variables; 
the other in which the wave equation itself must involve 3« 
independent variables, as in the case of a complicated atom. 
The former method is equivalent to ignoring tlm mutual 
action between the electrons, or, at most, to representing it 
by its average effect on the potential. There is no essential 
difference from the case of one electron. If, indeed, as is 
commonly done, the initial beam of electrons is representt^d 
by a monochromatic wave, this is an idealization even for u 
single electron; but however the electron was originally 
produced, and what<?ver its original wave-train, by the time 
it has gone even a fraction of a millimetre, there will be 
a train of an immense number of waves over which the 
change in wave-length is quite negligible. The assumption 
of a monochromatic wave is thus justified for all practical 
purposes ; and if there are many electrons, the only difference 
is an increase in the effective amplitude of the waive, as long 
as the Coulomb and Ampere forces l>etween the cdectrons 
are negligible. Each electron has its own wave system 
which determines the chance of its being at any assigned 
place. The assumption of a single wave for the whole beam 
is merely a convenient way of suj^erposing the essentially 
independent effects of the separate electrons. 

When, however, the importance of the mutual interactions 
makes it necessary to use a many-dimeusioned wave equation, 
the deBnition of velocity which we have used so far breaks 
down. This case occurs especially uith the electrons which 
form part of an atom. In these oases the conception of 
velocity loses most of its value as there is no practical means 
of measuring it, even approximately. Rchrodinger has 
shown, however, that it is possible, even in this case, to 
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devise a consistent definition. Thus, if the density associated 
with electron a is defined by 

%. I 

where the quantities Ti etc. are the elements o£ space 
associated with the various electrons, and we define a 
quantity, 

%■ * 
then 

+div*, = 0. 

Of 

Thus, if p# is regarded as measuring the probability of the 
presence of the electron, s»jp may be taken for its velocity, 
g |I understand from a conversation with Prince L. de 
liroglie that, in a paper at the last Solvay Conference, he 
lias considered the results of applying his expression for the 
velocity of a particle (which is practically the same as that 
usetl atiove) to the case of a non-inonochromutic wave. See 
also ‘ Wave Mechanics/ de Broglie and Brillouiu, p. 136 
(note in Kiigli.'^h edition}. 

Summary, 

(1) The variation of the speed of the electrons in the con¬ 
tinuous /3-ray sfioctrum can be regarded as due to the 
dispersion of a short wave-group associated with each ray. 

(2j The mean velocity is about that to be expected if the 
group had the form of an error function of sufficient spread 
to give the observe*! range of velocity. 

(ii The possibility of a group in the form of a heavily- 
damped wave is considered, and an experiment described 
concerning the propagation of waves along a thin lath. 

(4) An ex[iression is considered for the velocity of an 
electron associated with a given w^ave, and it is shown to 
give consistent results in this problem. It leads to the con¬ 
sequence that the velocity of an electron may vary even in 
force-free space, which explains Ellis and Wooster's experi¬ 
ment on the heat generated in the disintegration of RaE. 
This variation of velocity is essentially associated with a short 
wave-train. 

Aberdeen, 

Jan.7tb, 1929. 

PhiL Mag. S* 7. Vol. 7. No. 42. Feb. 1929. 2 E 
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XLV. On the Supurfidal Propiriies of Mercury. 


To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine. 
Gbntlemkn,— 

M l. Oliphant and L. L. BiRcuafSHAW have published 
• in the September issue of the Philosophical Magazine 
the results of some researches on the superficial properties 
o£ mercury. 

M. L. Oliphant states a selective absorption of carbon 
dioxide by a fresh surface of mercury; L* L. Bircumshaw 
re-examines the long-debated question of the true value of 
the surface tension of mercury in vacuum and in various 
gases. Both the authors come to the conclusion that the 
variations of surface tension observed in mercury l)y Stockle, 
but not always observed by other physicists, have an effective 
existence. 

Both the authors suggest the hypothesis of a superficial 
molecular or atomic orientation or arrangement in liquid 


mercury. 

Now, as a matter of fact, some researches I have accom¬ 
plished in 1921-22 * give a direct and strong support to 
the idea of a superficial atomic or molecular arrangement in 
mercury. I concluded that la surface fralche du mercure 
change avec le temps, pour atteindre iin arrangemetH [aiomitpie 

ou moleculaire) ayant la plus grande stability; cVjft a dire . 

la plus petite Snergie potentielle de la couche double snperjicielle, 
done la plus petite tension superficielle, 

‘‘Get arrangement s'achive dans un temps tr^s court 
(celui dit de relaxation ?) dans le vide, raais il esi fortement 
ralenti par les chocs moleculaires du gaz, si la surface de 
mercure y est prepar^e. Si la surface est prepanSe dans le 
vide, puis qu"on introduise le gaz, les chocs ne sont desoi- 
mais plus capables de detruire rarrangement deja accompli. 

“Toutlemond reinarquera la relation entre ces idees et 
les r^centes theories deM. Langmuir sur la constitution de la 
couche superficielle des liquides. Peut-^tre, dans ce cat, 
est-on conduit plus directement k Bhypothese d^un arrange¬ 
ment superficiel d’un liquids.” 

The experiments were carried on by the large-drop method 
in different gases (air, CO,, N,, H,) at various pressures 
(O’l mm. to 100 mm. Hg) : an asymptotical value of the 
surface tension is reached the more quickly the more rarefied 
is the surrounding gas« 


• Atti Ace. Torino, Ivii. p. 81 (1921); id., ib. Ivii. p. 541 (1922) 
C, M. clxxv. p. 519 (1922), • ^ 
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The statement of such a molecular surface rearrangement 
throws light upon Stockle’s results, and does not disprove 
the experimental conclusions of M. L. Oliphant. It is likely 
that molecular arrangement of fresh liquid surfaces can he 
paralyzed as well by molecular bombardment from the 
surrounding gas, as by selective absorption. 

The very object and the fundamental result of my re¬ 
searches was the close connexion between surface tension 
and voltaic character 

Perhaps that is the reason why Mr. Oliphant and Mr. Bir- 
cuinshaw have passed over the experimental arguments 
I have pointed out in favour of molecular rearrangement in 
a fresh surface of mercury. 

Believe me, 

Torino. Youis faithfully, 

16 September, 1928. Prof. EliGIO Perccca 


XLVI. Uniformly-diffused Light through Two Apertures. 
To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine. 


Gestlemes,— 


I N the Philosophical Magazine for November 1928, No. 39 
(p. 1019), there is a paper by Mr. L. F. Richardson 
on “The Amount of Uniformly-diffused Light that will go 
in Series through Two Apertures forming Opposite Faces 
of a Uube.” 

In that paper the author gives an approximate solution 
of the question by the method of finite differences. He 
finds that “the ainoant of light, uniformly diffused with 
brightness 1, that will go in series through two apertures 
forming opposite faces of a cube of edge I ” is 

4»=(0-fi278± 0-0001)PI. 


This case has an accurate solution in the following form f: 


<l> 



1 

V2 


The Photometr. Laboratorj', 

State Optic. Institute, 
Leningrad. 

November 19th, 1928. 


’’•+lg|)PL 

Yours truly, 

A. Gerscuus. 


* Intended as the place of the metal in the voltaic series, 
t The above-mentioned question can be regarded as a particular case 
of an example given in R. A. Herman’sbotjk, • A Treatise on Geometrical 
OpUca’ (Cambridge, 1900), Chapter ix. Example 16, p. 218. 
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XLVn* Soiiees respe^nff New Books. 

CMUeted Physicai Fktpers of Sir J^aAOis Chukjdee Bosb. With 
123 illiistrrtions* (Longmans, Green & Go., 1927. Priee 10s. 
net.^ 

>T^H1S volume contains a collection of the papers on Physics 
^ written by Sir Jagadis Bose. Many of them were written a 
considmable number of years ago, some of them dating back 
thirty years or more, to the time when tlie study of the properties 
oi ele(^c waves, stimulated by Hertz’s impotent exj^rimeiits, 
was engaging the attention of a large number of experimental 
physicists. In these researches Bose played a part by his intro¬ 
duction of a method of generating electrical waves of shorter length 
than those in general use at that time, lie obtained in this way 
results couoerned with polarization, double refraction, and cognate 
topics which are of importance. It is therefore of value to have 
available iu one volume a reprint of these papers of Sir Jagadis 
Bose. 

The volume contains a number of other papei^ which are also 
of interest to the physicist, which trace the gradual building up 
of his methods for dealing wiih the properties of living matter. 
We may therefore recommend the volume, not only to the 
attention of physicists, but also to all those who are interested in 
the new aspects of biology which have been studied by Sir Jagadis 
Bose,—^aspects which cannot well fail to be of very considerable 
importance when the biological sciences come to be further 
developed in those domains where the recent findings of physics, 
ehemistiy, and bio-chemistry are relevant. 

Thermodynamics applied to Efiyincenny, By Abthttb F. 
Maooonoohib, B.I^. [Pp. XV+260, with 65 figures and two 
folding charts.] (London: Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1927. 
Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tab author has divided his treatment of engineering thermo¬ 
dynamics into three sections. The first section contains an 
elementary treatment of thermodynamical principles with a 
discussion of various simple cycles, followed by a brief a4*couut of 
the properties of fluids in minion. Section II. deals with the 
application of these principles to boilers; steam-engines, including 
the uniflow engine; steam and impulse-reaction turbines. 
Section III. deals with the application to internal combustion 
engines, including Diesel engines and gas turbines, and to 
remgerating plant. The treatment is elementary throughout, and 
the volume is intended to meet University degree requirements. 

A useful series of tables of thermodynamic properties of 
iidiurated steam, superheated steam, saturated ammonia vapour, 
saturated mercury vapour, and of carbon dioxide, as well as a table 
of tibe mean opm&c heat of supcwbeat^ steam and tabks oi 
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trigonometrie functions and nf Ic^rithms, are added* In 
a pocket at the end are given Mollier diagrams of total li^t and 
Entropy for steam and of total heat and pressure for ammonia. 

A valuable feature for the student is the addition at the end of 
each section of a list of topics for discussion, a selection of worked 
numerical examples, and a number of examples for the student. 
A large proportion of these examples are taken from the examin* 
ation papers for B.Sc.(Eng.) London. 

V^rlewungm Uber TheorHiiche Pkysilc an der UniveruUit Leiden, 
Von Prof. II. A. Lokbsi'Z. Btaid I. Theorie der Sirahlung, 
Bearbeitet voii Prof, A. D. Fokkbr. [Pp. x+81, mit 
17 Figuren.] (I^eipzig; Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft 
m.b.H., 1927. Price, geb. M.7.80.) 

The publication of the lectures on theoretical physics, delivered 
by the late Prof. Lorent/. at the University of Leiden, is proceeding 
contemporaneously in Engkfid and Germany. The first volume 
of the German edition is devoted to the lectures on the theory of 
radiation; these are included in the second volume of the English 
edition. Both are translations from the second Dutch edition, 
edited by Prof. Fokker. 

The lectures, w liicb were delivered in the years 1910-11, are 
concerned with the cla-^sical researches of Kirchhoff, Boltzmann, 
Wien, and Planck; the la^t seel ion of the volume deals with the 
radiation formula of Planck. They are written with the clearness 
of thought and lucidity of expression which were characteristic 
of Prof. iKirentz. No attempt has been made to include more 
recent developments of the theory, but the volume can be recom¬ 
mended as giving one of the best accounts of the classical bases of 
the theory of radiation. As an elementary introduction to more 
advanced study it cannot be improved upon. 

Wien -//artjis, Handhuc^i tier Exi>erim€ntalphysik: Band XV, 
Jiadioaktivitdt,'* voii K. W. F. Kohlrausch. [Pp. xii+88o 
mit 285 Abbilduiigen.] (I^ipzig: Akademische Verlagsgesell- 
schaft m.b.H., 1928. Preis geb, M.79; geb. M,81.) 

A BRIEF introduction is followed by three long chapters, devoted 
respectively to the y-, and o-ray s (treated in this order). These 
chapters occupy nearly three-fourths of the whole book. Shorter 
chapters follow, on i^coil atoms, miscellaneous effects of the 
radiations, transformation theory, the experimental technique of 
Radioactivity, a general account of the radioactive families and 
their members, and the nucleus of the atom, respectively. 

This arrangement of the subject - matter—lestheticaUy less 
satisfying than the historicri-inductive development of radioaddve 
theory—is, no doubt, iu part dictated by the obvious difficulties in 
the way of any attempt to present a contempmewy and <x>mpre* 
hensive account of a rapiduy expanding expemnentai sdenee. 
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of &cllitating referenee to speeific problemsi and of providii^ a 
framework on which newer work can be gimfted, in saoceedtng 
editions, with a minimam of interfmnce with the existing plan 
of the book. 

The treatment is throughout comprehensire rather than 
spemaMsed, eneydopiedic (generallj in the best sense of the term) 
ratiier than criticaL It is a difficult task lor a single writer to 
eoTer the whole field of modern radioactivity; it is, therefore, no 
matter for surprise that Professor Kohlrausch should have been 
most conspicuously successful in his chapter on y-ray problmns, 
where he is a recognissed authority. Other parts of the field are 
less completely covered, but the extensive bibliography of original 
papers, and the excelleut Author Index, make the work very 
us^ul for reference. 

The book is an outstanding example of fine—even luxurious— 
standards in production. The diagrams are beautifully drawn 
and very clearly reproduced (although Pettersson’s condensation 
apparatus presents an unfamiliar aspect when printed upside 
down, with the mercury and liquid air apparently levitating in 
their respective tubes!). There can be no doubt that the &ok 
calls for a genuine tribute to the enterprise of the publishers and 
to the industij and scholarship of the author. Although its 
appeal will necessarily be most cogent in Middle European 
countries, the volume should also find a welcome here. 


XLVIII. Proceedinffs of Learned Societies, 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

[Continued from voL vL p. 1072.] 

November 7th, 1928.—Prof. J. W. 6r«gory, LL.D., D.ISc., 
P.B.S., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. L. F. Sfath gave an account of the recent landslide at 
‘Windy Comer,’above Bocken End, in the Isle of Wight, and 
referred to some alarming reports that had appeared in the Press. 
He showed a series of lantern-slides, which, as he suggested, told 
tiieir own story. 

The stnicture of the Undercliff was simple; it was not unim¬ 
portant to remember that there was a slight seaward dip, and that 
porous rocks rested ou impervious clays. Landslips were thus 
bound to recur at more or less frequent intervals, lie resisting and 
etmoosly weathered chert-beds form so conspicuous a feature 
osar the top of the cUI^ occasionally overiiang, but, in spite of 
being extensively fissured, they do not break away so reaoily as 
naught be imagined. In July, however, there was a considerable 
frdl; mnA some views taken while tiiis ^ was actually in progress 
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men aioit impressive. Aflar tbii &U tlie debris of Ch^ 
CUoritie Marly and ^ Upper Greensand ’ were banked up agaiiwt 
the clil^ reaching almost to the top and covering the road below. 

After two months the unstable foundation on which tills 
enormous weight had fallen (that is, remains of previous :blls and 
landslips) gave waj. On September 2Ist there was a vast sabsi> 
dence of the pile of rocks at the top, and a slipping of the whole 
Undercliff in front of it out to sea. The slide was doubtless helped 
by the lubricating action of the water thrown out at the junc^n 
of the porous rocu above and the Gault clay below (locally known 
as *Blue Slipper^). Moreover, the Gault not only formed the 
foundation (resting on a more solid base of the Sandreck Series), 
but was present in various isolated masses brought down in former 
landslips, and all this confused mass was constantly being eroded 
at the seaward end. The upper portion of the sunken mass 
with its chasms, leaving a fine, slickensided, cliff-section down 
almost to the base of the Gault (250 to 300 feet from the top), 
was particularly impressive. Lower down, there were seen remains 
of the ashphalt-surmce of the destroyed Undercliff road (about 
900 feet altogether), pushed down by the rock avalanche, a pond 
in course of mrmation, and the heavily fissured ground below as far 
as Rocken End. This quaking ground of confused material, being 
forced forward, even pushed up the floor of the sea, and formed a 
ridge, a little way out, which, however, was rapidly worn away 
ag^in. 

The whole mass was stUl moving, and small fresh falls occurred 
during the speaker’s visit a few days after the slide; but he 
appealed to the Fellows to look for ammonites in the Passage-Beds 
between the Gault and the* Upper Greensand’ as soon as the 
cliff-section was approachable, perhaps in the spring. 


November 21st, 1928.—^Prof. J. W. Gregory, IiL.D., D.Sc., 
F.K.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following commimications were read:— 

1. * The Geology of the Country around Kenilworth (Warwick¬ 
shire).’ By Frederick William Bhotton, B.A., F.G.S. 

The paper deals with an area of 59 square miles, of which 
Kenilworth forms the centre, and completes the mapping of the 
so-called * Permian ’ rocks at the southern termination of the 
Warwickshire Coalfield. The strata are shown to be conformable 
with the Carboniferous deposits on the north, and must therefore 
be regarded as belonging to that system. The total thickness of 
post-Keele Carboniferous beds is estinuited at about 850Qfeet, 
with tiie top of the sequence overiajqped unconformably by Keuper 
sandstone. Various subdivisions are made, tiie most important 
being a well-developed eonglommte (Gibbet Hifl Conglomerate) 
l^l^ve ^ Ti|e 00} Meal Group, and i^o breoeia-hai^ds et 
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woHdi. The pebbles of these coarse beds have been examined 
petrograpbicallj^ and compared with possible parent-sotirces 
(Nuneaton, the Lickey Hills, the Welsh borderland), and from this 
evidence, and several other lines of inquiry, views have been 
formula^d concerning the geography and earth»movements of the 
period. The possible relationship of the Kenilworth breccias to 
those of Clent is also discussed. 

The superficial deposits of the area have been mapped for the 
first time. They are divisible into an eastern and a westeni type, 
and subdivisions have been made in each. The eastern de|X).sits 
show considerable regularity of disposition. A small mammalian 
fauna is recorded from interglacial gravels, believed to be older 
than the Chalky Boulder Clay. 

Fluvio-glacial gravels and a series of five terraces along the 
course of the Avon are also dealt with. 


2. ‘ The Carboniferous Section at Cattybrook, near Bristol.’ 
By Stanley Smith, M.A., D.Sc., F.G.S., ainl Sidney Hugh 
Reynolds, M.A., Sc.D., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the 
University of Bristol. 

About o miles north of Bristol the Carlvoniferous Limestone 
rim of the Bristol Coalfield is traversed by tlie South Wales 
branch of the Great Western Railway, by moans of the Pa toll way 
Tunnel. In the railwaj’^-cuttings west of that tunnel, and in the 
adjacent brickworks, the rocks which are tlie subject of this paper 
are exposed. The rocks represented are the iipj>cnnost part of the 
Carboniferous Limestone (D^ and probably J)j) and the i'oul 
Measures. The Da beds, which ai*e mainly calcareous, are finely 
exposed in the cutting for the down-line, whiidi affords (with the 
possible exception of the Avon Section) the finest exposun* of this 
horizon in the Bristol district. Red, coarsidy oolitic and current- 
bedded limestones, which often pass rapitlly into grits, are the 
most characteristic rocks. The limestones contain much iron, 
which often gives to them a characteristically streaky apjiearance. 

At the western end of the main cutting the D| l)eds and Coal 
Measures are brought into contact by the Cattybrook Fault, and 
on both sides of this for mme 200 3 'ards the ri>cks sbo^v an aston¬ 
ishing amount of disturbance. East of the fault the Dj beds are 
traversed by a powerful line of thrust, and every surface hard 
enough to show this feature is slickensided. West of the fault 
the ironstone-bands in the Coal Measures may be crumpled up, or 
torn apart so as to resemble a series of isolatijd in>du!e5 ; Avhile the 
bands of anthracite may be shattered into little bits about a 
quarter of an inch or half an inch long, or reduced U) lenticular 
pieces 2 to 4 inches long, each bordered by slickensided surfaces. 


\The Editors, do not hold themselves responsible for the 
views expressed by their corre^ondents*^ 
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XLiX. On the KlecirotnaynHic Field oj an Fleetr<m, — The 
Electron as a Gravitational Phenomenon. Bj/ D. Mekstn 


J 1, 'The Properties oj an Electron and the ^Special Theory of 

Relativity. 


A ccording to the present Electrodynamics, an 
Electron is an atom of charge in its own Electro¬ 
magnetic Field ; the latter couid be represented as a >ystem 
of stresses self-balanced in the \'hole field and resolved into 
a force acting on the Electron itself. 

We make an attempt to discard this picture of an Electron, 
and we assume that an Electron represents the stime entity as 
a neutral mass, w ith the only difference that, whereas matter, 
or energy, is located in a particle in a very small region, in an 
Electron it is spread all over the space according to the law 


A 

or, what turns out to be the same, that an Electron is 

i'* 

a Field of Gravitation whose potential is not —, but ^ ; 


there are no stresses in the Field of an Electron f. 

It is true that it is now accepted in some quarters that 
the stresses have no physical reality, and are only convenient 
mathematical! conceptions. It makes, however, no difference 


* Communicated by H. T. Flint, D.Se. 

t The Electron is assumed to have a special localisation about a 
point from which r is .ine^ured, and the law of extension applies 
outside this central localixation. 
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wliaiher we consider tbem to be real or not, if only we 
accept the consegnencM which follow from this eoncration^ 
as, for instance, the existence of an Electromagnetic Force, 
the connexion l^tween the mass and Energy etc. 

abolition ** of stresses clears np from the outset some 
of the difficiilties connected with the theory of Electrons. 

1. If there are no stresses (or the stresses are mathe* 
niatically eqnal to zero), an Electron does not possess an 
Electric Field, and hence it is nnneeessary to “ explain 
the existence of an Electron. An Electron is a substance 
which is in eqnilibrinin jnst as a mass particle. 

2. From the dynamics of the Theory of Relativity it 
follows that mass and Energy are connected by 



This is, however, not borne ont by the Electron Theory, 
because, according to the latter, the momentum of an 
Electron is equal * to 


r 


( 2 ) 


hence the mass is equal to 




(3) 


If, however, we discard the stresses, the momentum will be 


and the mass 


G = 





• . (4) 


( 5 ) 


or in complete agreement with dynamics. 


3. The Law of Energy for an Electron is not satisfied for 
an accelerated Motion. 

If we assume that the mass of an Electron is wholly 
electromagnetic, its momentum will be 




4W®u 


C* 


. . (6) 


* M. T. Laue, ‘ Die Helntivitiitetheorie,’ 1921, p. 134. 
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Tlia Equation of Energy is 


dGg <iW d 
di “ dt 


\/^-i 


or in order to preserve the Law of Energy, it is necessary to 
admit the existence of some additional mechanical Energy 

of value •: 


III our case this difficulty also disappears because the 
Momentum and Energy are equal to 

w= . . . a„) 

V>-:^ v/'-? 

and hence the Law of Energy is satisfied. 

§ 2. The Gravitational Field of an Electron. 

1. Classical Theory ,—According to the classical theory, 
the Gravitational Potential of continuous matter is given by 

.( 11 ) 

where p is the diMisity of matter and k the constant of 
Gravitation. 

In our case 


— w 


^=- 


* M. T. Laue, ibid. p. 226. 

2 F2 
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2. The Iheory of Relativity .—The Gravitational potential 
eonld be directly obtained from Einstein^s solution for 
Gravitational waves 

We give here a somewhat different solution for a particular 
case in u hich 


+ + + + (1-212) dt^ (14) 

where 12 does not depend upon time. 

The Equations of Gravitation are 

G^„=—8w/*{T^,.-i^^^^TX .... (15) 

where T^^ is the Energv' tensor and 

.(16) 


Now, neglecting the terms of the onler £2% we have 


G« 






'ikV 

Va 


^“£tp(r 


which for our ca.se become t 






=-4V7V=V*ft, . 

■ O-'VOJ’p 

and the Iaw of Gra%'itati«!ii is 

V*n = - Tp.— 4/v.T); . . 

in our case all Tp,=0 except 

. . . . 




(18) 

(ly) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 


Now the right side of (19) is equal for /t = v=l. 2, 3 

_ , / 1 c* \ Ac® 

+ 2 8wr*cV-2rV’ ■ ' ‘ 

and for /i=i/=4 

/ 1 \ 1 


or the same as (22). 

♦ A. Einstein, *Uber Gravitationswellen,’ Berlin, Sitsungsbericbte, 
1918, n. 154. 

t A. S. Eddington, ‘ The Mathematical Theorv of Relativity,* 1924,. 

p. 102. 
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Onr assumption as to the value of is consistent with 
Einstein's Law of Gravitation. 

The Equation of Gravitation becomes 


an<i 




1 

2 7V 


n=- 


ke^ 

4r"c2’ 


(24) 


or the same as in the ^*lassioal theory. 

If we compare tliis solution with Nordstrom^s and 
Jeffery’s we notice an important dicicrepancy : our solu¬ 
tion is only half of tleffery’s, which is equal to 


(if allowance is made for the factor ^ in the expression of 
the Electromagnetic Energy). ^ 

This is due to the value of tin* Energy Tensor which 
was tjiken by Jeffery under the uSvSumption of existence of 
stresses. We neglect here the ordinary gravitational con¬ 
tribution to r : which arises from the central localization, 
r 


§ 3. Relative and Invariant Mass, 

If we accept MaxwelTs stresses, a well-known diflSculty 
arises in the explanation ot the mass of an Electron f* 

We have to discriminate l)etween the relative mass T 44 
and the invariant mass 

Now it appears that the latter, for Maxwell's stresses, is 
equal to zero, and heircc some additional assumption becomes 
necessary in order to explain the equality of relative and 
invariant mass for an Electron at rest. 

If we discard the stresses, the invariant iiia.ss 
becomes equal for an Electron at rest to its relative mass. 


§ 4 . Two Electrotie in Spare and the Electromagnetic Force. 

We have seen that an Electron does not possess an electro¬ 
magnetic field ; the latter appears only if we have two or 
more electrons in space, and is wholly due to the increase 
(or decrease) of energy of space above (or below) the sum of 
energies of the two Electrons. 

♦ A. S. Eddington, UmL p. 186. 
t Id, ibid, p. 183. 
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To dofiso tile laws of the electiomagnetic forM we anost 
find the energy of two Electrons. 

It is clear that, as both energies are spread over tiie space, 
SMue interaction may arise between them. 

We know that the gravitational field of two material points 
and its energy are found (to the first approximation) by 
superposition of the two fields and their energies. Hence, 
if we tnmslate the energy of an Electron as an equivalent 
energy of a gravitational fiebi of matter, we can mue some 
inferences about the laws of an electromagnetic field by 
applying the same superposition 

This mterpretation can be carried out as follows:— 


The energy density of an Electron is equal to 


where 


E- ** _ 1 


iW 


\hz 


)’]•( 


e 

r* 


(25) 


By Grreen’s transformation we have 


xdxdydz+JJv^dS=0. (26) 

The last term vanishes at the boundary, and as Vs-, the 
first term is equal to ^ 


JjJvV*V dxdydz^ -47rjjjvpd*dy(i£= -4weV, (27) 


whence E=^eV.(28) 

Hence we come to the conclusion that the energy of an 
Electron is equal to the energy of a mass e in a gravitational 
field y, or, from (25), the energy at every point of the field 
is proportional to the square of its equivalent gravitational 
Force. 

The latter is what we usually call the Electrostatic force 
of an Electron. 

Now, if we have two Electrons to which we ascribe electiic 
forces 

X„ Y„ Z„ X„ Y„ 

the resultant force will be, according to the tbemry of 
gravitation, 

Yi + Yj, 2iffZa, 


X,+X„ 
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aad their common energy 

J^[(Xi + Xs)*4* (1 1 + Y^)* 4- (Zi + Zf)*] dxdy dz 

= Y,* + Z,») d^dydz 

+ ~jjf (X,X, + Y. Y, + Z,Z,) dxdy dz 

+ y~J]J(X,*+Y,* + Z,*)dirrfyrfc.(29) 

In (29) the first and the last term represent the energies 
of the two Electrons, and the middle term the energy of 
their interaction. 

Of this energj’ 

"'=4^JJJ(X»X,+Y,Y,+Z,Z,)rf*%rf.- . (30) 

is^ due the so-called ponderomotive force of the field. If 
\V =s f), there is no mechanical action between two snch 
Electrons. 

The derivation of (29) cannot be considered as rigorous. 
\V e take the expression of W as one which has to be 
confirmed a posteriori rather than found by deduction* 

For the general case of two electromagnetic fields we 
assume that the extra energy is, as in the case of two electro¬ 
static fields, equal to the scalar product of the six vectors of 
force, I. <f. 

W =» J [(XiXf + YiYs-hZiZ}) — («i«f4-4”7i7f)] 

xdt/dxdz . . . (31) 

where XYZ, otffy are the electric and magnetic forces. 


§5. Electron in an ElecirostcUic Field. 

The extra energv is 

or integrating by parts and omitting the surface integral^ 


—AffJ 
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§ 6« An Electron in a Magtietic Meldm 

The extra energy W (31) vanishes identically (because 
every term is equal to 0) ; hence there is no mechanical 
interaction l>etween an electrostatic and magnetostatic field* 


§ 7. An Electron in Motion in an Electromaifnetic Field 
{two Electromagnetic Fields ). 

The energy integral is equal to 

4^JJ] [(XiXo-h Y,Y;,4 -ZiZ2) — ^i^j+7i72)] 

X dx dy dz» 

We express the Electroiiiagnetie force by means of a 
vector and scalar potential, and obtain : 

4‘7rjjJlLV b-r ^t) ^.r 


+ 


(- 


B// 




By 


P'f'" 

V d- B/ A d-- 

l(.i| V / f'H., 

'' By “ B- ^ 

”» -s. 11 . 


d(i,\ 
d/ ' 
BIL|] 
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’( 


dH, __ B^m 

d// d-? ^ B// Be 

BF; _BiF t^BF, BHe 


(Cr ,^ on. 01*2 
V Be B.r B^ “ 


B-i 


( 


BGj ^ Bri, / oG» 
- B.'- By ' • B-i' 


B, 


ly J) 


dfj ffz. 


'■M) 


We integrate (32) by parts, and obtain a volume integral : 


+ F, 


rB*t. ^ B®F 

Lb^b< 


' I ByB< 




B<- 

B*G, . B*H, 
B<* ByBr' 


B'Fj B*H, B'G| 

B-:* B-*By 


B^'Ki 1 

BT’^J 


B-(m 

B-* 


B'G, B*Fi 
B.t^* ByB 


4 H, 


B*H, 


-^1 . ._ 

LB‘B< b<* 


B*H, B-'G, B^F, 
By* "^BcBy B-B.r 


B*H 

B** 

X dxdydz. 


■;] 
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BFi , . BH, 
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we obtain 


oy 0= d< 




-V=«.) + U,( 


ynx 


From the electron theory we have 




_ ^'^1 _ 


■iirpi 


r7.p 

Vh.-—, =~4,rp,^-; 


lienee 



I j|Thij< h thf expression nst»d for the potential energy in 
L:lgrange^s etjiiatioiis, and is obtained from Lorentz’s 
eleetroinagneti(‘ force. 

The remaining parts of W are 

" 4 ^ HIL 

• • • 

+ •^jV, - hV/, + n,a,) 

+ (■^»Zj-t Fj/3i — (»...«)* d.rdi/dz 

) Jit ^ . + H,Z, ) d.r dy dz. 

The first integral is a surface ono, and vanishes if the 

expressions in brackets are of the order of 

The last integral is a volume one, and it represents some 
additional energy not accounted for by Lorentz^s Force. 

Whratstone Laboratory, 

King^s College, iiomlon. 
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L. JOr. A. N. WhiUhead*s Theory of Absolute Acceleraiion* 
By William Bamd, B.Sc.^ Georye Holt Physics Laboratoryy 
Lwerpool University*. 

Foreword. 

This commtinication criticizes the fundamental assumption 
involved in Dr. A. N. Whitehead's Theory of Relativity, as 
contrasted with Binstein's. It also points out a previously 
unnoticed practical consequence of the theory that is in 
violent contradiction with fact, quite apart from gravitational 
and electrical problems. 

1. hntroductoiy.—The Problem Reviewed, 

A ccording to the special Theory of Relativity, space 
and time are united in a single space-time continuum, 
and any particular division of this continuum into space and 
time is not merely a property of the continuum, but of the 
relation of the continuum as a whole to the observer who 
makes the division. There is no such thing us the history of 
events; there is a history for every observer, tl»e same only 
when the observers are in relative rest, liut different when 
they are in relative uniform rectilinear motion. Einstein 
was able in his general theory to give mathematical expression 
to the natural generalization that all observers are equally 
competent to erect a coordinate system even when in relative 
acceleration, no observer being singled out us unaeceleratcul 
in any absolute sense. The differences between the co¬ 
ordinate systems erected by any two observers will depend 
entirely on their relative motion, and everything we could 
know about the latter we could deduce from the termer. 

Whitehead’s theory is « natural reaction to this generalized 
theory. He accepts the verdict of the Special Relativity, 
that when two observers are in relative uniform rectilinear 
motion they will erect different coordinate systems even 
when momentarily at the same position But he rejects, 
in effect, the generalization that observers in relative accelera¬ 
tion, but momentarily at relative rest, will also construct 
differing coordinate systems. According to Dr. Wbitebeiid, 
an accelerated observer A will pass continually through the 

♦ OoinxDunicated by Prof. J. Rice, M.A. 
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various uniform velocities, and bis coordinate system will be 
identical at any instant with that of an unaccelerated observer 
momentarily at rest relative to A at the instant in question 
The observer A is accelerated in an absolute sense 

For brevity we shall adopt the usual convention, and 
consider as one group the coordinate systems used by all the 
observers who are only in uniform rectilinear relative velocity, 
and call this group the consentient set of coordinate systems. 

Whitehead’s tiieory states that there is only one consentient 
set and that even accelerated observers use it^^^ Einstein^ 
on the other hand, supposes that there are an infinity of 
different sets, none of which can be singled out as corre¬ 
sponding in any absolute sense to unaccelerated observers. 

2. Philosophical Considerations. 

It would appear that, as Professor C. D. Broad has pointed 
out^^\ WhiteheaiTs theory suffers from the same drawbacks 
as did Newton’s. The absolute basis for the measurement 
of acceleration will in practice be as difficult to find as was 
Newton’s postulated liasis for the measurement of uniform 
motion. Were our knowledge confined to one stellar universe, 
the Galaxy would serve well enough as a standard for 
rotation ; but knowing as we do of other stellar universes 
w ith rotations rehitiv^^ to our own, we have no right to single 
out any one as being in any sense absolutely non-rotating. 
In fact, Whitehead and Newton both require that there 
should be a single agglomeration, finite in extent, of matter, 
surrounded by an infinite spread of empty space, both from 
the above and other (matheiiiatical) considerations 

Whitehead’s theory has, however, been improved in this 
respect by Temple’s generalization, showing that the isotropic 
manifohl ran be adopted The world can then be con¬ 
sidered finite, and the total number of stellar universes also 
finite, so that an average could conceivably be made and 
adopted as a standard for rotation. While this averaging 
seems highly artificial, it w^ould appear to be sufficient to 
raise Whitehead’s theory on to a more satisfactory level than 
Newton’s, and it seems to be logically complete, and more or 
less philosophically sound. 

Bui this last stsitement is considerably modified by the 
following considerations. 

Whitmiead gave the following philosophical justification 
for Minkowski’s unification of space and time^’^ 

If the instantaneous view of nature contains all the signi¬ 
ficant factors thereof, motion is merely the visible effect of a 
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frequence o£ minute changes of position ; the coordinates used 
by an observer in motion would therefore be at any moment 
identical with those used by an observer at rest at the same 
point. But if it requires a finite time to exhibit the essential 
factors of nature^ t. e* if we can in practice be aware of only 
finite events, and never limit our sense experience to instan¬ 
taneous views of nature we shall always he able to tell 
that two bodies have a relative motion even while they appear 
to be in the same position. The motion of a point is there¬ 
fore a real factor of nature quite apart from position, and 
just as essential as position in determining its relations with 
the world as a whole. We may therefore expect quite 
reasonably that a relative velocity between two observers 
will be accompanied by a disparity l>otween (he coordinate 
systems used by them ; for the coordinates depend on the 
observer's relation with the world in general. 

But is it logical after this to suppose that a relative 
acceleration cannot cause a further disparitj" ? If the finite 
time exhibits velocity as an essential factor apart from 
position, it will also exhibit acceleration apart from velocity, 
and the higher derivatives as well. Hut in this ease we are 
forced to the standpoint of general relativity, that the co¬ 
ordinate system contains all the details pertaining to the 
motion of the origin, and that no origin can be singled out 
as unaccelerated. 

It thus appears that, when driven to its logical conclusion, 
the philosophy eini loyed by Whitehead to justify the special 
relativity will justify the general also, ami so nullify his 
own theory of absolute acceleration. 

3. Practical Consequences. 

Suppose, for the sake of further argument, that we can in 
fact identify the one consentient set postulated hy Whitehead. 
Let us examine the practical con.sequences of supposing 
that the coordinates are independent of the field in which 
the observer is situated, ami let the origin be, moreover, 
accelerated. 

A planet is revolving absolutely about the Stin ; there is 
an observer S at rest on the planet, who c onstructs coordi¬ 
nates ( 5 ), correct for a non-rotating planet. Imagine another 
observer A, permanently at rest in that member of the con¬ 
sentient set in which thr* planet, neglecting rotation, is 
momentarily at rest at any given instant, say T. Let A 
construct the coordinate system (a), one of the consentient 
set. Then the assumption we are examining evidently means 
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that at the instant T, the system (s) is momentarily identical 
in all respects with the system (a). 

Imagine, now, another observer B at rest in the other 
member of the consentient set in which the planet is momen¬ 
tarily at rest, say, half a y« ar later at the instant T'. Tlien 
at T' the system ( 5 ) is in every respect identical with the 
system (/>) of the observer B. 

But since the observers A and B are moving in opposite 
directions, the inomenbiry spread of space at T for A will 


riix. 1 



intersect that at for the region of intersection being 
an instantaneous plane perpendicular to the line bisecting 
the are of the planet’s orbit that has been traced between the 
instants T and T', and in a direction remote from the Sun. 
The distance of this plane will, of course, depend upon the 
particular planet chosen. 

Fig. 1 is simplified by including only one space dimension. 
It is constructed from Minkowski's principles, and shows 
the intersection of moments or space spreads that are 
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separated by half the year at the origin. We wish to 
investigate the intersection of moments that are separated at 
the origin by a vanishingly short time. 

Jiet the planet traverse a short arc PQ which we may 
treat as circular. The velocity of the planet^ relative to the 


Fig. 



Fig. ii. 



Sun, will have been reversed in a direction parallel to that 
i*adius of the orbit which bisects the arc PQ ; the radius 
SX in fig. 2, 

r%Fig. 2 is a timeless section in the plane of the orbit; 
fig. 3 is a projection on to a plane containing time and one 
space dimension. ST is the track of the Sun. 
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For the purposes o£ analysis take 8 T ns the ^-axis, and 
SX as the .r-aris ; the unit of “ 3 . 10 “^^ seconds, and o£ 

1 cm. 

The equation of the projection PQ in 3 will be 
x = acos nt, 

where a is the radius of the orbit, and 

n = 27 r/[period of orbit] = 2 w/T, say. 

This gives 

ds/dt as — an sin tU. 

Let be the space axis of the planetary observer at P ; 
its gradient in the diagram will be 

dtidx ss an sin nt^ 

and it passes through the point (acosnto, —^o)* Its equation 
will therefore be 

ft cos nto) = an sin #ito. 

Its intersection with the axis SX will then be given by 
putting t zero, t. r. 

X ss acos nto + 

which is independent of the sign of 4 . 

The space axes, or moments, for the observer at P and Q 
therefore respectively intersect at a distance from the Sun 
given by this last equation. The distance from the planet 
will thus l>e 

X — a cos nto = [nt^/sin n/o]. 

In the litnit when P and Q coincide, or approaches zero, 
this reduces to 

1/an* mm T*/4tr*« 

in a direi^tion remote from the Sun. 

llemetnbering the units used, we work this out as some¬ 
what less than 1 (P cm. in this particular case, when the 
planet chosen is the Earth. 

We can interpret this result only by supposing that there 
is some kind of vagrant horizon always on the side of the 
planet remote from the Sun. Successive moments close up 
towards this, and spread out in opposite directions. We 
should expect that during a total eclipse the stars revealed 
near the Snn\s disk would exhibita spectral shift to the blue. 
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tbe shift increasiBg with the distance of the star ; the stars 
ill the opposite ecliptic region would show a spectral shift to 
the re<l. The horizon is at the distance of 10*** cm. 

Eddingtongives the distance of the farther star clusters 
as about 10*^ cm., while the distance of the hrst magnitude 
star Arcturus is known to be l“ti.l0*0cm. Temple’s genera* 
lization will merely superpose a general shift to the red, and 
bring the apparent horizon nearer. 

It the horizon is at 10*** cm., wa require a recessional 
motion of about 1*3.10* cm. per sec. at a distance of 4*3 light- 
years—that of ft Centauri, the nearest star to our solar system : 
this corresponds to a spectnil shift relative to terrestrial 
sources, roughly equal to 40 times the separation between the 
two Na lines! 


4. Conclusion. 

The assumption that an accelerated observer uses at any 
momenta member of the consentient set of coordinate systems 
leads to a curious inconsistency with fact. Had White¬ 
head been thoroughly reactionary, and been content with 
Newtonian space independent of an absolute time, the 
iiiotnents for oppositely-moving observers would not have 
intersected, and the incon3i**tency would not have an.sen. 
The fault lies in the attempt to compromise betwemi the 
hlea of absolute acceleration and that of relativity of velocity, 
for which, as \ve saw in § 2, the logical justification wa> 
doubtful. 

By a reversion to a Ptolemaic 'System of astronomy, 
Whitehead might be able to explain the above results, bur 
in that case his mathematical ingenuity' would be taxed with 
the problem of discovering a <lynamic invariant that wouM 
account for the revolution of the Sun abt>ut the Earth—not a 
particularly hopeful proposition. 
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LI. The Aberration Effect on StraiffhtMne Reproduction. 
By Arnold Buxton, M A. Oxon.*^. 

^I^HE theory of the reproduction of luminous points and 
JL lines in a symmetrical optical system depends upon 
diffraction and the aberration residuals in the system f. 

Hamilton has shown, in his ‘ Theory of Systems of Rays/ 
that the time V taken by the light to travel from the point P 
in the object space to Q in the image space can be expressed 
as a function of the coordinates of P and Q with respect to 
certain axes not necessarily the same. 

Clerk Maxwell, in his ‘Collected Papers/vol.ii., takes the 
axis of symmetry of the optical system as one axis (in our case 
the axis of j?), and takes P in a plane through the object-origin 
perpendicular to the axis of symmetry, and similarly for Q 
in the image space. He then shows that V may now be 
regarded as a function of four coordinates Y, Z,since 
the other two are zero, and then from the symmetry of the 
optical system about the axis of x the number of variables 
may be reduced to three, Y‘^4-Z% + Yi 7 + Zf. 

Further, if tlie first and last media of the system have 
refractive indices unity, then it is a property of Y, the 
characteristic function of Hamilton that 


BV 




BV 

Br 


= N„ 



BV 

BZ 


-N, 


where L, M, N ; Lj, Mj, Xj are the direction cosines of the 
incident and emergent rays respectively, t. e. 

V = F(Y-h-Z», Yi7 + za 

Expanding V and rejecting third and higher powers of the 
new variables, wo have 


V = -p Uj(\ • -f- Z*^ -p a^ij^ -f »?*) 4“ a^( ^ *7 -b Zf) ® -f* Z*)^ 

+ -h ry -h ae(Yv -b zr)-’ + Y^ -b Z*)(?» 4 17 *) 

+ a*(Y*+Z»)(Yi, + Zr) +a,(r - v^HYv + U) t. 


♦ Communicated by the Author. 

t A. Buxton, Mouthly Koticee R. A. S. Ixxxi, No. 8, p. 647 (June 
1921); Ixxxiii. No. 8, p. 476 (June 1923); Ixxxv. No. 1, p. 78 (Nov, 
1924). 

t Clerk Maxwell, ‘ ('oUected Papers,’ ii. p. 442 (18). 

PAiL Mag. 8. 7. Vol. 7. No. 43. March 1929. 2 G 
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with 

Ml = ^ = 2a,+a,Y + 2i7a*(?* 1;*) + 2atY(Yti + Zf) 

’ + 2a,i,( Y» -i- Z»)+OgYrY* + Z*) + 2a,i;(Yi; + Z?) 

+ a,Y(C» + i7*),.(1) 

N, 2a,r+a3Z + 2as2Xi;* + iJ*) + 2a,Z(Yt7 + Zf) 

+ 2aj^(Y* + Z^) + agZ(Y* + Z*) + 2a,f(Y»7 + Zf) 

+ a,Z(f»-^i7*),.(2) 

and 

L, = v'l-M,*-Ni».(3) 

Let X', Y', Z' be the coordinates of the point where the 
emergent ray meets the image plane, then 

Y' = ,+ -]~’.X', 
in 


z' = (r+ ?■ 

t*! 


from the straight-line equation 

“LT" M. " N, 

for the emerging rav. We must now substitute for 

M, , „ Ni 


P- and P from (1), (2), and (3) 

ii, Lii 


M, _ 


M. 


and 


t. e. 


= M, + iM,»+iM,xVi» 


N, 

U 


N, + iMi=>N, + tNA 


^ = 2a,i; + a,Y + + »/*) + 2a*Y (\ 17+ Z^) 

+ 20717 (Y*+Z'; + agY (Y* + Z*) + 2 «gi 7 (Yi 7 + Zf) 
-ra,Y(?* + i7*) 

+ i[«s’Y* -r dag* Y®a,i 7 + 12aja,* Y 17 * + 3a,V+ 3a,*of* 
•f 8 a,*a,f' 7 Z + 2 a,a 3 *i 7 Z* + 4a,*agY f* + 4a,a|* Y Zf 
+ a,*YZ*] 
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« 2 <iji 7 +OgY+ij{(J* + 17 *) (2<ij+4oj*) 

+2Y*i7(aj +07 + Iotas’) +Tiy*(3o»+ 6 a*Oj*) 

+ Y{:»(<i, + 2a,a,»)+Y*(^* +as), 

iatrodacing the simplification obtained by making OP the 
axis of Y or Z= 0 . 

Similarly, 

— 2 <Z}(^ + 2<i|f + ij*) + 2ct-j^Y* + 2 <ijY 5 ij 

+ K8«*®C® + 8«**f>?* 2a,<i,»Y>C-K 8a,*as5i7Y] 

= 2a,i:+ + 17’) { 2 u, + 4a,*) + (2a7 + a,a,*) Y*? 

+ (2tf,+ 4 a 2 *fl,) Y ^T/. 

Hence 

Y' = 17 + X' 1^20.17 + UjY 4 *7({;* +17*) (2as 4 4o,*) 

4- 2Y*» 7 (as 4 a, 4 |«»as*) 4 Yi7*(3a» 4- 60 , 0 ,*) 
4 ¥?*(.., 4 2 a,a,*) 4 Y* 4 a,)] , 


Z' = r + X' [2a, r 4 Ci 5* 4. 7 *) (2a, 4 4a,*) 4 [2aj 4 a,a,*) Y*r 


or 

and 


4 {2a,44a,*a3)Yfi7], 

Y' = , 7 {l + 2a,X')4a,X'Y4 


Z' = ?{l4 2a,X')4 .... 

From these result^s it is evident that^ if l4-2a^X'=0, 
neglecting third-order terms, will be proportional to Y 

and Z'will be zero. Hence X'ss- ^ 


j gives the position 


of the first-order image plane, and the third-order aberrations 
are given by the equations : 

iY' = — ~ 4 i 7*)(2«6 + 4a»*) + 2 Y*>7(a« 4a, 4 |a,a,*) 

4 Y'»7®(:Ji»g4 6a,a,*) 4 Y^(a» 4 2a,aj*) 


+ Y“("|*4a,)]>.. (4) 

hZ' = - ^+ W) + ( 2 a 7 4 a,a,*)Y»C 

4 (2aj 4 4a,*a, )Y ^ 17 ].(5) 

2Q 2 
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II. The Separate Effects of the Aberrations on Ae 
LuminoM Line Integrals *, 

(a) Distortion. 

For distortion, assuming the other aberrations absent, 

T+- 

8Y'—^Y., 

SZ' « 0. 

This aberration depends only on Y, and is independent of 
the coordinates i;, ^ of the exit pupil. Consequently, the 
coordinates of the image point are the same Cor all rajs 
proceeding from the object point. In the absence of 
diffraction and complete correction of all aberration residuals 
except distortion, we have, to the degree of approximation 
contemplated, reproduction of point for point, except that 
the points in the image will be distorted radially from the 
axis, according to the law given above. 

Taking into account diffraction, the patterns from self- 
luminous object point, in the presence of distortion only, 
will again consist, as in the Airy disk, of central concentra¬ 
tion of light surrounded by rings of rapidly diminishing 
intensity. The position of the central concentration will, of 
course, depend on the distortion present, but otherwise the 
light-distribution will be the same as for the aberrationless 
disk. In the case of the luminous straight line, however, 
the locus of the central concentrations will be a curve 
representing the distorted image of the straight line due to 
^ the presence of distortion in the systeni. 

Taking the case of the luminous line 

Y = c, 

X = 0, 

the reproduction, which should have been QiM, becomes the 
curve Qi^T, defined bjthe relation QiQi’=^OtQj* for positive 
distortion, where Oj is the point on the symmetrical axis and 
the image plane. 

The coordinates of Q/ are 

Y = OjM+Ar»ooitf, 

Z s MQi + ^f^siu^. 

V Lord Rayleigh, “ Wave Theory,” Eceyc. Britaiinica 9th ed. p, 488. 
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Taking OtMssy and MQts^, 

Y = y + = y+%(y* + 2*), 

Z = z+kzr* = r + i«(y* + 2*). 



and the equation of tlie curve Qi'T is 

YVY-y-%») = VZ*. 

where ^aaOsM and constant for the given line. 

In like manner the reproduction of X=0, Zase can be 
determined ; the coordinates of Qi' are now 

Y = y+kr^g, 

Z ssB 2i + kr*zi—kzi*, 

giving as the locus of (Y, Z) 

Z»(Z~z,) = kYW, 

where is^ the height of the reprodnctiou of the point on the 
Z-axis, which does not suffer distortion since Ys=0 for this 
point. The intensities of light in the reproduction of the 
first line will be given on the extension of the Airy theory. 
Thus the intensity at (Yi Zi) will be given by the following 
integral*; 

where (Y, Z) satisfies the equation of the curve 
Y*(Y-y-%») = VZ*. 

and ds is an element of arc at that point. The above formula 
guides us as to the distribution of light in the distorted dif¬ 
fraction pattern due to the reproduction of the first luminous 
line, and will consist of a band parallel to the central repro¬ 
duction along the curve in tig. 1. The corresponding integral 
for the second curve in fig. 2 will be the same except that 
(Y, Z) will satisfy the equation 


Z»(Z-20 = kYV- 


• 'Proceedings of the Optical Convention, 1926,’ pt 2, p. 771. [Hie 
ratio of semi-aperture to focal length is tidcen as ef the order 
throngbottt.] 
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The diffraction band will again be parallel to and sjm- 
metrical about its central curve in fig. 2. 

Similarly, the diiitorted curves could be obtained for other 
straight lines in the image space, and the corresponding 
diffraction bands investigated. 

Fig. 1. 




(b) Spherical Aberration. 

Assuming all other aberrations absmit except spherimil 
aberration, we have, from equations (4) and (5),) 

^ + ^(2a,+W), 

tZ' =^-/~IXi*+v*X2a,+W), 
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so that 

SY'_SZ' 

V ~ f * 

These expressions indicate that the spherical aberration is 
independent of Y, and that a ray from a point on the axis in 
the image space is brought to a focus at a point where 


where 

a 

TTi 


IZ 







Hence a, the longitudinal spherical aberration, can be 
expanded as a series of even powers of the aperture, 
verifying a result which has previously been used in 
determining the distribution of light in the diffraction 
patterns of a luminous |>oint source in the presence of 
spherical aberration*. Regarding the luminous line as 
built up of luminous points, we have, on integration. 


as representing the value of the intensity at (Y^Z') in the 
diffraction pattern of a luminous line in the presence of 
spherical aberration due to a circular aperture. 


(c) Curvature and Astiffmatism are included in the terms ; 
SY' = - {a, + a,2 Y*9, 

SZ'=^^{ar + io^*}2Y% 
and coma in the remaining terms: 


* Monthly Notioes, R. A. 8. Ixxxi. No. ^ p. 654. 
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The caryatare and astigmatism residuals may be written as 

SY'_. 


=s —1/(3* + ^,), 




where A = a**— 

«s 


and hi s 


2 (/. 


If i=0, then, in the first-order image plane, we have 

5Y' = -iiY*i7, 

SZ' =-ifeiY*?, 

and as the extreme rays of the pencil satisfy f*+i 7 *sKr*, we 
have 

( 8 Y')*-f(«Z')*= VYV, 

giving a circle about the Gaussian image point, the radius o£ 
which increases as Y increases. Hence there is again a 
point image situated off the ideal image plane at a distance 
from it which is different for tlifferent object points except 
for the point of the object which lies on the axis with its 
Y=sO. Thus the image of a flat object takes the form of a 
curved surface of revolution wdiich touches the ideal image 
plane at its vertex. ki is therefore a measure of the curva¬ 
ture of the field: 


my (iZ'Y 


giving an ellipse about the Gaussian point as centre when 
k^O \ when ki^O^ one axis is three times the other. At the 
point (A, k) farther along the emergent ray and on the plane 

E arallel to and distant a from the idea! focus plane, we 
ave the line joining ( 17 , (;) and (Y'-f 8 Y', Z'+ SZ*) divided 


externallv in the ratio 




X7i* (X'^a)(Y' + SY')^«i7, 
X'A=:r (X' + «)(Z'4 8Z')-«f 
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or X'A » (X'+«) [- ^Y-YV3A+A,)] -«9. 
X'A = (X'+«) [~Y*?(i+A,)] 

U €* 

X'A+(X'+«)|^^-,,[«+Y*(X'+«)(3A+A0], 


u e. 




X'A [(X'+«)(Y*)(A+i,)+«], 


{«+Y*(X'+«)C3A+A,)}* 

<Y*(X'+«)(i+ *,) + «}’“ 

There are two special cases of this ellipse: 

(a) when « + Y*{X' + «)(3A + Ai) = 0, 

(A) „ «+Y»{X' + «)(/t+A,) =0. 

(a) gives 

«(1 + 3AY*+A,Y*) =^(3A + A,), 


1. e. 

{b) gives, similarly, 


Y* 

«=^(3A+A,) approx. 


For these two cases the ellipses reduce to straight lines: 


{a) parallel to the Z-axis, 
(6) „ „ „ Y-axis, 


and are known as the focal lines. If ki is zero, we see at 
once that the tangential focal line is three times the distance 
of the sagittail focal line from the first-order image plane, 
which now takes the place of the Petzval surface of revoln- 
tion. When ki is not zero, the ray intersects— 


the Petzval surface where 
the sagittal focal line where 
and the tangential focal line where 


*“15;**’ 
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The theorem is then still trne, that within third-order 
approximation the tangential focal line is three times the 
distance of the sagittal line from the surface of Petzval. 

1 Y* 

For the valneof a equal to a — [3ife + ^i + ife+ii] the axes 

of the ellipse of section of the pencil are now equals so that 
midway between the tangential and focal lines we have the 
circle of least confusion. The distribntion of light in the 
images of a self-luminous point in the presence of astigma^^ 
tion and curvature of the Held have been dealt with for a 
flat Held in the Monthly Notices, R.A.S., and the results 
can be extended in the usual way by integration to include 
the luminous line under the same conditions. The integrals 
for the intensities in the different image planes become very 
unwieldy, and are not amenable to ready calculation. 


(d) Coma. 

Lastly, in the presence ef coma we have, as was indicated, 
SY' =-^(3^+r)Y(«, + 2a,a,»), 


8Z' — — 2^(a, + 2oj*Oj)2i7f.Y. 

Writing ^ = r cos 

^ s r sin $, and the common constant equal to k, 


SY' 

r*(2 + C082^), 
^ = r* sin iff. 


’ • • /«Y' e /«Z'\* . 


defining the coma patch in the Ganssian plane. 

This patch is seen to consist of a series of circles with 
centres (2r*il:Y, 0) and radii Jtr*Y, giving the well-known 
shape of the coma figure enclosed l^tween two lines at 60°. 
The square root of the intensity in the central concentration 
along the Y' axis can be shown to lie proportional to the 
integral 

• 1 
9 
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iivhere p, and fti are constants. The corresponding intensity 
at any point near the coma axis can be written in the form; 

1 = C*-hS*, 

where C is proportional to 

r { cos {fir cos (^—«) sin rdr, 

with « = tan 9 

and S proportional to 

I 4 jiin {fir cos sin 

Jo Jo 

Writing ^ = «, 

C as 1 4 4 cos {fir cos sin (^4^ + «)} dyfr rdr 

^^0 Jo 

I 1 I s» 

— i 1 ^ {cos {fir cos cos J 

**o I 0 

+ sin (/i.r cos sin [^|r* sin (■^ 4 «)] } 

,4**4 *' ^ / .xT-. Mi*^****"*^^* 1 

» * ^ I j cos (jir cos - 2 ~~* - ••*J 

4 sin (/tr cos [^if* sin cos » 4 co* sin * 4 ... ] 

Jo4^i sin ^ Ttir 

v’o * M f 

t 'Sw 

sin (fir cos sin ^ dyjr = 0, 


J 


4 sin {^rcos cos ^ d^ « 2irJi 

- ’a 


as k2v 4/*i sin « | r‘Ji rfrj 

;[j.+«.in.(j.-^)]. 


2 srib 
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Simikrlj, 


S 


= i I (* sin {/tr cos/t,r* sin (^+a)} rdr 
Jo ^0 

~ J J {sin (/trees 

»co8(/trcos^)(/i,r^8in^co8a+/tir*co8^sin«)}i^i^r 

r sin (jir cos ■^) = 0, 

/'a* 

f cos (/ir cos sin = 0, 


= 0 . 
since 


1 cos (/tr cos ^fr) cos = 0. 

Hence the intensity is proportional to the square of 

2J.(m) I 

M r 


Ji(/ t) /*! sin g 
M /* 




A^n regarding the linear source as composed of Inminons 
point sources, the illumination at in the reproduction of 
the Y-ezis is proportional to 

where Q" is distant /3 from the element dY\ and /8 is 
proportional to /i. 

The method has thus been outlined for the Von Seidel 
aberrations. There remains the investigation doe to chro¬ 
matic aberration, and the effects of the higher-order 
aberrations on the straight-line reproductions. 

Mathematics and Mechanics Dept., 

The Technical CoUece, Cardift 
Nov. 29,1928. 
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LII. The Nature and Farm of the Contact between two 

Elastic Bodies pressed together by a Given Force. By 
H. H. Jeffcott 

TN many engineering structures and machines various 

X parts made of steel or other elastic material operate 
in contact ^vith one another, and are pressed together by 
gravitational or applied forces. 

It is sometimes necessary to know the values of the 
stresses that exist at the point of contact and the dimensions 
of the contact area. 

The general solution of this problem, as developed by 
Hertz, leads to somewhat complicated results, involving, in 
their application to engineering problems, the solution of 
cert4iin elliptic integrals. The object of this note is to 
carry the general solution to a further stage in which, 
witli the aid of curves, approximate results may be readily 
obtained without the necessity of using tables of elliptic 
functions. 

2. The solution of the problem of finding the nature of 
the contact between two isotropic elastic bodies when pressed 
together by a given force P has been given by Hertz. 
(See Lovers ‘ Mathematical Theory of Elasticity/ 3rd edition, 
paragraphs 137, 138.) 

Hertz supposes the surfaces in contact to be perfectly 
smooth, so that only a normal pressure acts between the 
parts in contact, and these parts are assumed to be very 
small compared with the whole surface. The applied force 
P is distributed as a pressure over the comiiion area of 
contact or compressed urea. It is required to find the form 
and dimensions of the compressed area and the pressure 
distribution over it. 

To this end it is necessary to assign such a form to the 
compressed area, and to obtain such a system of displace¬ 
ments and stresses, that the following requirements are 
satisfied :—the displacements and stresses shall satisfy the 
differential equations of equilibrium for elastic bodies,* 
the stresses shall vanish at a great distance from the com¬ 
pressed area ; the tangential component of stress shall 
vanish all over both surfaces; the normal pressure at the 
surface shall vanish outside the compressed area; within 
the compressed area the pressure at a point on the surface 

^ Communicated by the Author. 
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of one body shall be equal and opposite to the pressure at 
that point on the surface of the second body ; the integral 
of the pressure taken over the compressed area shall be 
equal to the total applied force of contact; the distance 
between the surfaces as altered by the displacements shall 
vanish within the compressed area and shall exceed aero 
outside that area. 

It follows that the curve of compression which bounds 
the compressed area is approximately an ellipse. Let the 
principal radii of curvature of the two bodies at the point 
of contact he represented by R|, R/ and R,, R,', and let w 
represent the angle between the normal sections of the two 
surfaces in which the radii of curvature are Rj and R,. 

Let. a and h repre«sent the semi>axes of the ellipse of 
compression, and let Ei, Ej, a, represent Young’s 
Modulus and Poisson’s Ratio for the bodies resf»ectively. 
Let a represent the total compression of the two bodies 
in the direction of the common normal at the point of 
contact. This is the distance through which the bodies 
approach each other under the action of the given force. 
.A..lso let 


H= 


El 



> 


e= 


2M 

3PH’ 


and 




4a 

3PH' 


Let M and N be given by eqnationa (1) and (2) . 


I ^ 1 4. 1 4. 1 

Ri R,' lit ^ R/“ 


( 1 ) 


+ -j(^,)oos2». (2) 

Then th** results obtained by Hertz reduce to equations 
(3) to (6): 

de 

(3) 


7ra*(M-N)=3PH( 

7rJ»(M+N)=3PH( 


_ d9 
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4ira«=3PH| “ 


3P 


2rrab 


/TltZvl 

\/ a* h" • • • 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


if /> represents the pressare at any point x, y of the com¬ 
pressed area. p 

We observe that the mean pressure --f is two-thirds of 
the msiximutn pressure. 

When the elastic properties and dimensions of the bodies 
and the nature of tlie contact are given, we know 

H, Hi, III', Il*’> and a>. 

Hence M and N are found from equations (1) and (2). 
Equations (3) and (4) then give a and />, and equation (5) 
gives ihe compression a. 


3. The elliptic integrals containe*! in equations (3), (4), 
and (5) are somewhat troublesome to evaluate, as tliey 
require the use of Legendre’s or other tables. Accordingly, 
curves have been drawn here, from wbicli a, h, and a. may 
be approximately derived in tern s of M ami N, and when 
a and b have thus lieen obtained, equation (6) gives the 
value of the pressure di-trilnition p. These curves have 
been olitained in the following manner:— 

The integral in equation (3), when transformed by the 
substitution 0 = col*^, reduces to 



_2| 

0 v/ i —c*sin*^ 

‘•*.1 


— j \/i—c*siu*^.rf^ 


(7) 


2 f>* 

or "(F—E), where c*=l-= and F and E are the 

<r a 

conipl* te ellii»tic integrals of first and second kinds. 

The integral in ecjiiation (4) may lie transformed to 
standard form by putting ^=iau^^. It then reduces to 


^(1—\/l— 


f8) 
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or _ 

c* 

In like manner, on making the anbdtitntion 0—eoi?^, the 
integral in equation (5) reduces to 

. 

We now have 

.( 10 ) 

. (ii) 

.<^ 2 ) 


Dividing equation (11) by equation (10) and reducing, 
we obtain 


N_E(2-r»)-2F{l-c*) 
M ” Ec* 


N 

Substituting this value of in (10) and (11) and re¬ 
ducing, we obtiiin 


and 


2Ma» _ 2 p 

3PH“7r(l-c»)^ 

2M//* 2v/r-c»p, 

3PH* ^ 


(14) 

(15) 


The numerical values of F and £ corresponding to 
various assumed values of e can be obtained directly from 
the tables of elliptic functions. 

N 

Thus from (13) we find ^ in terms of e, and from (14), 

(15), and (12) we find ha, kb, and k'» also in terms of c. 
It is convenient to plot ka, kb, and k’a directly in terms 

of jg . This has been done in Table I. and curves (fig. 1). 
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5f,..o 

1 

•2 

•3 

Table T. 

*4 *5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

1 

<?... 0 

•485 

•647 

•749 

•822 

•876 

'917 

•948 

•972 

•989 

1 

ka,.A 

1-070 

M50 

1*241 

1-351 

1*485 

1*661 

1-906 

2-294 

3085 

00 

kb,„\ 

•936 

•877 

•823 

•769 

•718 

•664 

•608 

•644 

•461 

0 


1-068 

1140 

1*216 

1-300 

1-392 

1*503 

1-686 

1-816 

2*100 

00 


Fig. 1. 



4. We may illastrate the application of these resalts by 
the following examples :— 

(1) A loaded cylindrical steel wheel rests on a straight 
steel rail of which the upper surface is of circular cross- 
section. It is required to find the dimensions of the contact. 
Fhid. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 43. March 1929. 2 H 
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Lei the radios of the wheel be represented by ri, and let 
the cross-section at the upper surface of the rail be of 
radius r^. 

Then 

Rj*—CO 4 Ri|ScOy ssssO* 

Equations (1) and (2) eive 



Next, let the given dimensions and constants be 
♦* 1=22 in., r,=12 in., E,s=Ej=3 x 10^ lb. wt. per sq. in.; 
o-i=o-,=0'28 ; P = 10,000 lb. wt. 

We find 

M=0-129, N=0-0379, 5=0-294. 

The carves give 

1-25, kb^O'%2, V205. 

Farther, we have 

H = 6-14xl0~«, fc=:5-2. 

Hence a=0*240 in., 6=0’1575 in. 

Also ife'=521 and «=0*00231 in. 

Accordingly 

Pnutt. —126,000 lb. wt. per sq. in. 

and 

PmeMi = 84,000 lb. wt. per sq. in. 

The ellipse of compression has semi-axes 0*24 in. and 
0-157 in. 

(2) A spherical steel ball is pressed between the jaws of a 
measuring machine by a known force. It is requir^ to find 
the consequent diminution of its diameter. 

Let the radius of the ball be denoted by r. 

Then M=- and N=0, 

r 

since Ri=Ri'sr and RjaR|' = oo. 

N 

Hence g*— from the curves kasskb^l, h'aaml. 
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Suppose we are given that the diameter o£ the ball is 
^ inch, that the force applied by the flat jaws is 10 lb. wt., 
and that 10^ lb. wt. per sq. in. and <ri = 

=0* * * § 2S. 

Thus i in., and H = 6*14 X 

Hence fe=s259, as=:6=0*00386 in. 

Finally 4' = 8391, «=0-000119 in., 

so that the total compression of the diameter due to the 
contacts is approximately 0*00024 in. 


LI 11. Criticism of the Electron Theory of Metals, 

By H. Mohtkaglk Barlow, A.MJ.EJE.^ Ph.D.^ 

Introduction, 

I N Sommerfeld's recent attempt to reinstate the electron 
theory of metallic conduction, the physical hypotheses 
of the classical treatment are employed without alteration f. 
The only innovation is the supposition that the ‘‘ electron 
gas'’ interpenetrating the atoms of th^ metal is “degenerate," 
and therefore does not obey the classical gas laws. The 
theory assumes a particular form of “degeneration" based 
on quantum considerations. 

After analysing a large number of spectroscopic obser. 
vations, Pauli concluded that no two electrons in an atom 
could occupy equivalent orbita, characterized by the same 
energy values Fermi, Dirac and others have extended this 
principle of exclusion to the particles in a gaseous assembly, 
and shown that for an ideal gas the degree of “ degeneration " 
depends upon the number of particles possessing the same 
set of quantum numbers §. 

Thus, in a “non-degenerate" assembly all the possible 
stationary states are quite distinct. This extension of 
Pauli’s principle has no apparent physical basis except in 
so Far as a large number of molecules forming a gaseous 
assembly can ^ compared with the electrons in a single 

* Communicated by the Author. 

t Sommerfeld, NatutnoUsetischaften^ Oct 14, p. 63 (1627); and Zeits, 
fur Thus, xlvii. pp. 1 & 43 (1928). 

t W. Pauli, Jr., Z$its,/ur Phys. xxxl p. 765 (1925). 

§ Fermi, Zeits, fur xxxvi. p. 992 (1926); Dirac, Proc. Boy. Soc, 
A, exit p. 661 (1926) ; Fowler, Proc, JEloy, Soc. A, cxiii. p. 432 (1^). 

2H2 
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atom* Ordinary gases are supposed to have a ver^ 
number o£ available energy values for their particles at 
normal temperature and pressure. Hence two or more such 
particles never want to get into one cell and possess the same 
“ characteristics/^ The assembly is said to be ‘‘ non-degene* 
rate” except under high compression and low temperatuie. 
On the other hand, Sommerfeld has shown that in a metal the 
hypothetical electron gas, to which is attributed conduction 
of heat and electricity, is normally highly degenerate” in 
the sense of the Fermi statistics, principally on account of 
the very small mass of its particles 

In working out this idea, Sommerfeld arrived at a number 
of interesting conclusions, and others have amplified and 
extended his work f* Decently two valuable papers by 
Prof. E. H. Hall have been published giving a carefully- 
considered criticism of the theory and the results to which it 
leads t- Hi® view is that the new hypothesis regarding the 
laws governing the electron gas has not been justified, and 
that the simple classical theory actually gives a better 
interpretation of some of the facts. One of the consequences 
of applying the Fermi statistics to the electron gas is to give 
it a pressure at the zero point amounting to some 100,000 
atmospheres, and at normal temperature a still higher value. 
In the absence of any definite information, the concentration 
of the free electrons is assumed to be alK>ut one per atom 
under ordinary conditions. This concentration is suf>posed 
to vary with temperature and mechanical pressure, ()ut no 
attempt is made to define these changes, which, Sommerreld 
remarks, can only be explained by a deeper treatment.” 

Man}' of the earlier modifications of the classical theory 
also em{doy a free electron density which is taken as a 
function of temperature §, and Prof. Hall, after commenting 
on the introduction of this idea into the Sominerfeld theory, 
says : ** Since my own theory of metallic conduction etc. 

• See also Pauli, Zeits. fur Phyi. xli. p. «1 (2927). 

t Eckert, Zeiu/far Phys, xlvii. p. 38 (1928); Fowler, Proc. Koy. Soc. 
A, cxvii. p. 649 (1928); Houston, ZeiU, fur Phy$. xlvii. p. 33 (191^) ; 
Borelius, Ann. der I^y^. Ixxxiv. p. 907 (1927); Frenkel, Zeit9. fur Phy». 
xlvii. p. 819 (1928); Nordheiin, ZeiU, fur Phy$. xlvi. p. 883 (1928); 
Houston. Zeits, fur Phy$, xlviii. p. 449 (1928) ; Kretschmann, Zeiti, JUr 
Phys, xlviii. p. 789 (1928); Nordheim, Proc. Roy, Soc. A, cxix. p. 
(1^8); Frenkel Sc Mirolubow, Zeits. fur Phys. xlix. p. 886 (1928); 
Leonard-Jones & Woods, IVix;, Roy. Soc. A, cxx. p, 727 (192S); 
Waterman, Phil. Mag. vi. p. 906 (191^). 

1 Hall, Proc. Net. Acad. Sci. xiv. pp. 366 & 370 (1928). 

I Hall, Phys. liev. xxviii. p. 392 (1926) and Proc. Nat, Acad. Sci. 
(1927 }; Caswell, Phys. Rev. xiii. p. 386 (1919); Waterman, Phys. Rev 
xxu. p. 269 (1923). 
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of the Electron Theory of Metals^ 

bas, i believe, sometimes been criticized as involving a con¬ 
siderable number of assumptions o£ a more or less special 
character, 1 am interested in these evidences that the new 
theory cannot, get on without similar inventions. Variation 
of n (number of free <dectrons per cub. cm.) with temperature 
has been one of my cardinal hypotheses.^’ Later he gives 
a brief review of his dual theory, in which he puts * 

nss^rT^, 

where z and y are constants and T the absolute temperature. 
Such variations in the density of the conduction electrons 
are a logical dev(doptnent from the classical theory, and the 
position is not materially altered by the introduction of the 
new statistics.. 

It is imporrant, therefore, to consider how far experiment 
contirins this assumption regarding the free electron concen¬ 
tration, and whether we are really justified in treating the 
ionized negative charges as thongh they form a gaseous 
atmosphere interpenetrating the atoms of the metal. 

Iteasons for I^oithtiny the Validity of the Gas Hypothesis. 

Some time ago Lindemann advanced a strong argument, 
pointing out tliat the normal forces between the free electrons 
might be expected to make the assembly behave like a perfect 
solid rather than a gas f Even before the electron theory 
was invented, Maxwell and his contemporaries had come to 
the conclusion that one of the most fnndafnental properties 
of the electric flmM responsible for a currant in a conductor 
was its inciunpressiliility 

The statement tliat the divergence of the electric force is 
zero in tlie interior of a metal, not only expresses the fact 
that no eloctrii ity can be created or destroyed, but also that 
there can l>»* no accumulation of electricity. This seems to be 
a natural tlodnction from the following experimental obser¬ 
vations : firstly, that the charge absorlied by a condenser 
does not depend in any way upon the nature or thickness of 
the metal plates; and, secondly, that there is no definite 
indication of any change in the resistance of a conductor 
when surrounded by an intense electric field. 

It is practically certain that the positive nuclei of the 
atoms of a mcUil are fixed in position so that, if a charge 

♦ Hall, Proc. Nnt. Acad. Sci. xiv. pp. 377 & 802 (1928). 

t Lindemann, Phil Mag. xxix. p. 127 (1915). See also Wolf, Phyi. 
Rev. xxvi. p. 266 (J926) and Hume-Rotherv, Phil Mag. iv. p. i0l7 
(1927 K 

t Maxwell, ‘ Scientific Papers.’ 
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distributed throughout the volume is impossible, it must be 
equally impossible to alter the concentration of the negative 
particles^ including among others the free electrons. 

The supposition that the number of tree electrons per cub. 
cm. increases with the temperature is not reallj consistent 
with the hypothesis that they form a gaseous atmosphere* 
For example, it is difficult to explain on that basis bow 
thermal conduction can proceed without building up a con¬ 
siderable charge along tne conductor in the direction of the 
temperature gradient. If the conduction of heat is to be 
regarded as the result of convection currents in what is 
equivalent to a gas occluded within a porous body, the simple 
hypothesis that the free electrons at the hot end of a metal 
bar are more numerous and have greater kinetic energy than 
those at the cold end is quite inadequate. Hall found it 
necessary to assume that the “associated” electrons, which 
pass from one atomic union to another without sharing the 
heat energy, also take an important part in the conduction 
process. 

The gas theory is less illuminating wdien applied to 
explain the Thomson effect. Without any evidence to show 
that unneutralized electricity can exist in the interior of a 
conductor, it is hardly justifiable to suppose that unequal 
heating sets up an electric field by variations in the number 
of free electrons crossing different sections. 

Another case in which the gas hypothesis is unsatisfactory 
is that of an insulated metal bar moving at right angles to 
its length and perpendicular to a magnetic field. The E.M.F. 
induced in it produces an accumulation of negative electricity 
towards one end and a corresponding deficiency towards the 
other. The force which tends to displace the mobile electri¬ 
city in the bar acts on the individual electrons, and must 
operate with equal intensity over the whole cross-section. 

If the electric fluid resembles a gas, one would naturally 
expect the free electrons in the interior of the metal, as well 
as those at the surface, to drift along the length and build 
up a charge throughout the volume. The E.M.F. increases 
with the length of the bar, and the pressure on the free 
electrons must rise gradually from one end to the other, so 
that it seems impossible to maintain equilibrium between 
the forces when unneutralized electricity can only exist on 
the surface. 

A similar inconsistency becomes apparent when considering 
the electrical effect of rotating a disk at a high speed about 
its axis. Since an electron has a finite mass, the radial 
acceleration would be expected to produce an accumulation 
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of negative electricity towards the circumference, and it is 
clearly quite impossible to balance the centrifugal force on 
the supposed gaseous atmosphere of free electrons in the 
interior, if their concentration remains unchanged. In spite 
of the fact that all these difficulties must be well known, it 
appears from recent developiiients that the idea of an 
electron gas between tlie atoms of a metal is by no means 
discredited. Obviously, an incompressible fluid cannot have 
the properties of a gas, and the all-important question to 
decide, therefore, is whether the conducting fluid is strictly 
incompressible or not. The author has attempted to give a 
eomdusive answer to this question by an appeal to direct 
experiment. 


Experimental Work. 

Three different methods of investigation were employed. 

1. Experiments on the Electrical Effect of Accelerating 
a Conductor. 

Prof. Tolman and his co-workers have shown that when 
a conductor, moving with a high velocity in the direction of 
its length, is suddenly brought to rest, a current is produced 
during the retardation such as would result from mobile 
electricity in it having a negative charge*. The conductor 
formed part of a closed circuit, so that in this case the effect 
would have been the same whether the conducting fluid were 
incompressible or not. 

In the following experiments (figs. I & 2) two copper disks 
rotating side by side in opposite directions at 3000 R.P.M. 
were employed to build up a negative charge at the circum¬ 
ference of the combination, which was independent of the 
efl^ect of the earth’s fiehl. Spoonfuls of electricity were 
carried across from the rim of the two disks to an insulated 
annular trough of small capacity connected to the needle of 
a Lindemann electrometer. 

In some of the experimenbi mercury was fad in at the 
centre to the small space separating the disks, and the 
centrifugal force flung it out between the amalgamated 
surfaces, which it left in the form of globules after assuming 
their joint potential. Electrification of the mercury hy 

splashing” was made small by running the apparatus in air 
at reduced pressure (4 mm.) or in pure hydrogen. 

* Tolman & Stewart, P^s* Pev. iii. p. 97 (1916) and Phys. Rev. ix. 
p. 164 (1917) ; Tolman, Karrer, & Guernsey, Phys. Rev. xxi. p. 626 
(1923); Tolman & Mott-Smith, Phys. Rev xxviii. p. 794 (1926). 
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Another method of transferring the electricity from the 
disks to the surrounding trough without employing mercury 
was as follows:—A number of small copper blocks, ail 
exactly the same size, were attached to the circumference of 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. 



the disks by soldering them to fine wires projecting from it. 
Each disk had the same number of iheso blocks or bullets, 
and at a certain speed the centrifugal force vvas sufficient to 
break the wires, so that the bullets left the dii^ks to be 
deposited in the surrounding trough. 
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The result of these estperiments was to show that as much as 
two ciib^ cms, of metal flung off the rotating disks did not carry 
with it more than 10*^^ coulomb of electricity* According to 
the simple gas theory this Hgure is at least 100,000 times 
too small, showing that any excess electricity on the bullets 
must have been practically confined to the surface. The very 
feeble charge that did appear on the trough was negative. 

In dealing with the acceleration effects, an experiment was 
also made on the same principle as that employed by Tolman 
(figs. 3 & 4). A phosphor-bronze rod, 2 feet 6 inches long, 
was allowed to fall freely under gravity in the direction 
of its length through a height of 66 ft., and then brought 
suddenly to rest at the bottom. The rod formed part of a 
closed electric circuit, which included a transformer whose 
secondary winding was connected with a three-valve 
amplifier with a Puschen high sensitivity galvanometer in 
the output. The guide-wires for the rod were used to make 
electrical connexion with it hy means of ball contacts amal¬ 
gamated with im^rcury, 

llie current impulses obtained with this apparatus were in 
the direction anticipated^ and their average value was of the 
right order of magoilude^ although the imiividual figures varied 
eonsiderablg* ♦Spurious effects made the result qualitative 
rather than (luantiiative, but the author is not aware of any 
other experiments that have been made to verily the work of 
Tolman and his assistants. 


2. Experiments on the Total I>isplacement of Electricity in 
an Insulated Conductor subjected to an Induced E,M*F* 

The mechanical force on the free electrons due to the 
radial acceleration in the rtstaling disks previously described 
was necess.arilv small under any conditions. 

By employing <»ne disk only with a magnetic field to 
generate an E.M.F. of about a volt hetwetm the centre and 
circuiuferein e, the force tending to squeeze tlie electrons up 
towards the rim was considerably increased (fig. 5). If the 
charge on the disk were not entirely confined to the surface, 
it seemed necessary to suppose that the unneutralized elec¬ 
tricity in the interior must be shielded in some way, so that 
it added nothing to the induction on the surrounding cylinder. 
Arrangements were made, therefore, to break the earth 
connexion at the centre of the disk when rotating, and then 
to bring the apparatus to rest, the deflexion of the electro¬ 
meter being carefully observed during the whole process to 
eee if any changes occurred. 
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Assuminy that the electricity squeezed into or out of the disk 
resided on the surface only^ it was found that the potentials 
calculated from the capacity of the system agreed within 1 
per cent, with the actual observations^ and these potentials were 
not reinforced at any time by unneutralized electricity making 
its appearance from the interior of the c nductor. Copper, 
brass, lead, and graphite disks of the same dimensions all 
stored the same quantity of electricity, and when the inside 
of the brass disk was removed, leaving a thin shell so that the 
capacity remained unchanged while the mass was halved, 
there was no alteration in the electrometer readings. 


Fig. 6. 



3. Ejcperiments on the Resistance of a Charged Conductor, 

The free electron theory of conduction leads one to expect 
that when a conductor is charged, there would be at least a 
small change in its resistance. An effect of this kind is said 
to have been observed quite recently*. Another investi¬ 
gator made a similar claim in 1921, but it was afterwards 
shown to be spurious f. Some earlier experiments by Bose 
also gave a negative result t. 

In the following investigation the measurements were 
made with a simple Wheatstone bridge, the conductor under 

♦ Pierucci, Aecad, Lineei Atti vii. p. 400 (1928). 

t Perkins, Phvs. Kev, xviii. p. 131 (1921), Contradicted by Wenner, 
Forman, & LiadWrg, Phys. Rev. xx. p. 589 (1922|. 

X Described in Sir J. J. Thomson's * Corpuscular Theory of Matter,' 
p. 83 (1907). 
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pbser^tion being charged by electrostatic induction employ- 
electric fields or alternating electric Lida 
of 100,000 freqnency (fig. 6). Some very thin film, of 
platmum w ere prepared by depositing colloidal paint on the 


Fijr. 6. 

PIBCRHM OF CONNECTIONf 



onteide of a thick glass capillary tube to form a U-shaped 
condnctor (fig. 7). Onder a microscope the films appeared 
qnite continnous, although their thickness, in some cases, did 
not exceed 2 micro-millimetres. Two charging electrodes 
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w#r6 proTided so that both sides of the film conld be electri¬ 
fied simaltaneousl j, and the whole equipment was immersed in 
liquid air. Some experiments were also made with graphite 
films and 47-gauge bare copper wire. 

Fig. 7. 


HHlP S!Zf 

LOMDocron 



In no case did the charging or discharging e^f the conductor 
produce an instantaneous and reversible change in the resistance. 
There was a alight heating effect, bnt this was easily dis¬ 
tinguishable because it took a minute or two to become 
appreciable. The accuracy of the observations was limited 
by the tendency by the films to become nnstable. In very 
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intense electric fields irregolar resistance changes of a more 
or less perinanent nature appeared^ presumably brought 
about by a re-arrangement of the molecules of the metal. 

The most sensitive measurements were made with two 
platinum films^ one in each of the adjacent arms of the 
bridge (fig. 6 (y)). 

In this case the estimated thickness of the films was about 
nine molecules eacK and the charge on every square cm. of the 
surface was equivalent to an excess or deficiency of 10^^ 
electrons cm the inside and 1*7 x 10'* electrons on thx outside; 
yet there was no change in the resistance greater than 0’0012 
per cent. The type of change referred to here is one which 
appears as soon as the charge is produced, and disappears 
immediately the charge is removed. 

Conclusions. 

The foregoing experiments prove conclusively that the 
assembly of free electrons in tne interior of a conductor 
invariably behaves like a perfectly incoinpressibln fluid* and 
conse<|t]ently in no way res#»mbles a gas. The fundamental 
hypothesis of the Somrnerfeld theory of conduction cannot, 
therefore, be maintained. 

Finally, the author desires paHicnlarly to express his 
thanks to Prof. J. A. Fleming* M.A., D.Eng., D.Sc., F.Il.S., 
for giving so freely of his time and experience in the 
development of these invesfigations, and also unilefnlly to 
acknowledge the facilities granted by Prof. Fleming an<l 
Prof. Clinton for carrying out the experimental work. 

Univerwty of London, 

Uniretsitj College, 

Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

December 1928^ 


LIV. The Phenomena of Projected Electrons. 
To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine. 


Gentlemen,— 


I T bus l>een suggested to me that I should state more 
definitely the conclusions which can be deduced from a 
recent not^ * of mine with regard to the Einstein theory of 
Eelativity. 


• Note on the Problem of Uie * Mass’ of a Moving Electron” 
^PbiL Mag. voL v* p 686, Mardi 1^^). 
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In the first place^ the argument refers to the form of the 
electric lines of force near to a plane cotidnctor, when an 
electron is moving away from that boundary ; while the 
application refers to the motion of the electron^ as it emerges 
from the slit of a condenser formed of two conducting plates 
(as in the Bucherer type of experimeitt). But, although 
the use of the plane boundary would give a poor estimate of 
the actual effects of the conductors, yet it illustrates the 
kind of disturbance of the field which must take place; so 
that near to the condenser, the lines of force must deviate 
from perfect symmetry^ and it is therefore evident that the 
electrons are retarded during their flight from the opening 
or slit of the condenser into that part of the space where 
the velocity can be regarded as finally steady. It would 
be almost im{>ossible to calculate the deviation that takes 
place, during this retardation, with any degree of accuracy ; 
but, by means of fairly sim}de considerations, I have con* 
vinced myself that the deviation near the slit is small 
compared with the probable errors of observation. Thus, 
the deviations observed by Bucherer (an*! by later experi¬ 
menters) can be calculated with quite sufiScient accuracy by 
means of the Lorents-foniiula; and this agrees with the 
numerical results found by I^rentz himself, and in similar 
calculationM made with reference toother experiments (of the 
same general type as those of Bucherer). 

Secondly, uorkiiig on the basis of the Lorentz-formula, 
in recent experiments it appears that the average speed v 
of the electrons must be such that = vjc) is at least *9; 
in some cases a value as high as *95 has been recorded. 
Now, in view of the retardation already mentioned, it is clear 
that the velocity with which the charged particle leaves the 
slit must be greater than that with which the steady path is 
described finally. Taking these two points into consideration 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that at the slit itself i? = c. 
In verbal discussions of these ideas, the usual objection to 
the possibility of motion at speed rsc is raised, that this 
suggestion involves infinite energy^ in view of Lorentz^s 
formula * 

ie* 1 
3a v'l— 

where, as above, we write fi^vjc* 

e The fiietor2/8 eorreapondt to a surfsee-densItT; it is ehanged to 
4/6 for a volame-d^sstty. See, for isstaiitie, G. A JS^ott, ^Electro¬ 
magnetic Kadsation/ Artk 148 ami 240. 
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To discuss this argument, it is desirable to recall the 
method used by Lorentz in obtaining his formula; the 
electron is reduced to rest by applying the Lorentz«trans- 
formation; and the transformed Held is assumed to be of 
the simple radial type, associated in electrostatics with a 
uniform surface-density on a spherical conductor. That is, 
the transformed field u supposed to extend to infinity ; this 
assumption will not be likely to affect the character of the 
field near to the electron itself, but it has considerable 
influence on the result found for the energy. In all known 
wave-solutions*, there is a pulse or skin (to use Heaviside’s 
own term), which travels with speed c ; this pulse separates 
two distinct fields from each other, and the energy in the 
puls^ is of the same order as that in the interior f* 

Thus Lorentz’s formula implies that no account is taken 
of the outer boundary of the field; and so far, any attempt 
to extend his method to take such account has failed. But 
we may use the solution roughly indicated in my former 
note; and this gives some idea of the magnitudes involved. 
Supposing that the electron can be maintained at a velocity 
equal to c, the pulse will always contain the electron, the 
field beyond the pulse being either simply electrostatic, or 
else zero ; and the lines of electric force will be condensed 
into the thin skin (its thickness will be equal to the diameter 
of the electron). The formula for the energy which corre¬ 
sponds to Lorentz’s quoted above is then 

where R is the radius of the central sphere of the pulse. 

Under the conditions of the Bucherer experiment R cannot 
exceed the radius of the cylinder on which the photographic 
plates are bent, so that K may be supposed of the order of 
10 to 20 cm. ; and for /^-particles the radius a will be of the 
order 10*^’cm., which makes the bracket in the last formula 
about equal to 34. This is roughly twice the numerical 
factor derived from the Lorentz formula, if we suppose 
)8=‘999. It would seem clear therefore that the statement 
that involves infinite energy is misleading. 

Thirdly, having accepted as a working hypothesis that tlie 
electrons leave the slit at a speed o = c, we naturally inquire 
whether such a speed can be maintained between the plates of 

* See, for instance, G. A. Schott, /. c. ch. v. (see np. 76, 76, for 
typical diagrams); and Heavidde, * Electromagnetic Tneory/ vol. i. 
pp. 66-62, and vol. iii. 

t Heavside, * Electromagnetic Theory,* vol. iii. pp. 127-184. 
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the condenser itself. Now, the extreineljr simple solation 
briefly stated in my note * shows that, at speed i? = c, the 
lines of force remain in planes perpendicular to the line of 
flight, and thus no retardation occurs in the direction of the 
line of flight. As regards the transverse electric force, this 
is neutralized (as in the usual version of the theory) by the 
crossed magnetic field. It follows that between the plates of 
the condenser^ a steady motion^ parallel to the plates^ is possible 
at the Special speed e = c. The objection may be uiged that 
it is unlikely that everj'charged particle will be ejected from 
a radioactive substance at the precise speed r = c. Now, if 
at the instant of ejection v < c (since there is no source of 
subsequent acceleration), the speed will never attain the value 
c = c; accordingly, we must suppose that, initially, v^c. 
As regards the case r > c, the only ^letailed solutions at 
present known are due to Heaviside t; these refer to charged 
particles moving in an unlimited space, and they indicate 
that the lines of force, as they leave the electron, must be bent 
l>ack so us to lie within a cone of vertical angle 2«, where 
sin a = c/v. At a later stage the lines of force must turn so 
as to cut the plates of the condenser orthogonally, but the 
resultant force on the charged particle is due to the direction 
in which the lines of force leave the particle; thus there 
must be a marked retardation at speeds greater than c. 
It does not appear to be possible to make any exact deter^ 
ruination of the distance through which a particle would 
travel at these high speeds ; but, if the formula for the 
retardation, originally found by Sommerfeld J, is used, the 
distance cannot exceed a moderate multiple of the radius a ; 
for example, if the speed is the Sommerfeld formula 

* To all inteots aud purpoaea thiaresult is due to Heaviside; althoi^h 
I have n<it rmtictd that he ever actually gave the particular interpretatioii 
which is stated in my note. 

t See, for instance, his ^ Electronittfrnetic Theory,’ voL iii, § 465 and 
$5 497-498 ; some examples with r = c are <riven in 5§ 499-500. I have 
succeeded in obtaining some extensions of these solutions which throw 
fartht*r liuht on the character of the fields in the puise; but for our 
immediate purposes the results given by Heaviside will be sufHcient. 

X Calculated by Sommerfeld (‘Giittingen Nachrichten/ 1905) for a 

9 e* 

particle moving in unlimited space as equal to j^cot’a; this is 

obtained by more elaborate methods, hut these would not (as far as I 
cat) see) ie successful in taking any account of the plates of the 
condenser. 

It may not be out of place to refer to the fact that the existence of 
such cones has been detected experimentally in photographing the flight 
of a bullet at speeds greater than that of sound. See, for instance, P. P. 
Quayle, Franklin Institute, vol. oxciii. p. 627 (1922). 

Phil. Mag* S ?• Vol. 7. No. 43. March 1929. 1 1 
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for reiardatioD, wheii maliiplied by 12a, gives an energy 
nearly equal to that found in our previous calculation (of 
the energy of an electron emerging from the slit). Con« 
seqnently, if a charged particle should be ejected from the 
radioactive substance at a speed e > c, the particle will be 
retarded at once, and the speed will accordingly be reduced 
nntil the value 0 =: c is reached, after which the epeed can be 
maintained at this constant value^ between the plates of the 
condensevy without assuming that any external force is ap/4ied. 

The question may now be niised, as to the energy required 
here, if the electron moves with speed c between the plates 
of the condenser. An exact solution is then possible for the 
case when the electron is supposed to remain spherical, and 
to move parallel to a plane conductor; and for the present 
problem an approximation is possible, in consequence of the 
minuteness of a compared with the other dimensions; 
neglecting terms of toe order (a/A)’, it appears that the 
formula above will represent the energy, provided that R is 
replaced by 

where A is the distance between the plates of the condenser, 
and b is the distance of the centre of the electron from the 
nearer plate. Thus, if h is large compared with A, we can 
use which agrees (to the same order) with the value 

deduced from the more complete solution available when 
there is only one plane boundary. It follows that the energy 
required is of the same order as in the estimate made earlier 
(for an electron emerging from the slit of the condenser). 

Accordingly, I put forward the suggestion that the high¬ 
speed particles may start originally with v > c \ they will 
then be retarded until the speed v = c is attained; afterwards 
they will move steadily [without external force) parallel to 
the plates of the condenser; when the slit of the condenser 
is passed, the particles will be again retarded, in a manner 
which depends on how the lines of force bend backwards 
(so as to cut the faces of the condenser orthogonally). The 
part of the later flight which produces the observed deviations 
will be described practically under the conditions of the 
Lorentz-forinula (a steady value of u < c). 

The question will now suggest itself:—How do these 
conclusions affect the theory of Relativity ? Regarded as a 
branch of modern Pure Mathematics, it is evident tliat the 
theory is entirely unaffected by any questions of Physics ; 
just as the existence of Weierstrass^s and other non. 
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differentiable functions is not affected by the fact that no 
one has yet made a graph to which a tangent cannot be 
drawn* And, so far as the supporters of Relativity are 
content to regard their theory as having enlarged the region 
of applications of the Absolute Calculus of Levi-Civita (and 
of other Italian geometers), there is nothing to prevent them 
from pushing their analysis to the uttermost limits of 
refinement. 

But, when we consider the question as to how far the 
theory of Relativity has any direct bearing on Physics, it 
seems to me that, so far, we can only regard the theory as 
having grown out of Lorentz’s simplified method of calculating 
the deviations observed by Bucherer. Thus I suggest that 
its importance consists mainly in having provided the most 
convenient way of carrying out the necessary analysis. 
To take an illustration from a cognate subject, it would 
appear to be on much the same footing as the Euclidean theory 
of parallels, which may be regarded as the simplest theory 
consistent with observations. It is known that other investi¬ 
gators have established more complicated non-Euclidean 
geometries ; but, within the limits of the best astronomical 
work, nothing has yet been observed to distinguish between 
the three kinds of geometry (hyperbolic, elliptic, and ordinary 
Euclidean). Thus, for working purposes we are justified in 
using only Euclidean geometry (as the simplest of the three) ; 
but certainty this does not enable us to assert that no dis¬ 
tinction will ever be discovered with further refinements of 
instruments. In the same way, the mere fact that the 
Lorentz-formnla gives the most elegant method of dealing 
with Bucherer’s experiments is a very slight basis for the 
assumption that charged particles cannot travel at a speed 
t? = c or r > r. 

Naturally, the objection will now be urged that the theory 
of Relativity has been applied with success to other problems. 
Let us consider first the astronomical problem of the motion 
of the perihelion of Mercury. In actual fact the value of 
^ ss vfc is of the order in this case ; and thos, since 

it is evident that, even with the best astronomical instruments, 
no distinction can be made here between the Lorents- 
formulse and the formulae given earlier by Larmor who 
expanded the electromagnetic equations in powers of fi, 
retaining terms of the order 0^. Thus here, again, the 

a In his Adams Prise Essay, ^^iEther and Matter,^ ch. xL 

212 
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preference for the Lorentz-formula rests on an appeal to 
Pore Mathematics ; for it has been found ^ that the resultini^ 
analysis is made simpler and moreelegant by using Lorentz^s 
methods. The same argument applies (with even more 
force) to the conclusions drawn from the Michelson-Morley 
experiment: for in that the value of 0 is less than for 
Mercury, so that the distinction between l/>/(l—;8*) and 
1^4^ cannot be observed with our present instruments. 

The last ‘‘ proof of the theory of Relativity, and one 
which is often assumed to be conclusive, is based on obser¬ 
vations of the bending of light-rays, produced by the sun’s 
gravitation; the results are well known from the reports 
of recent eclipse-expeditions. Such observations certainly 
justify the inference that the phenomena of light and of 
gravitation have an intimate connexion ; but the exact 
formulse, originally put forward as representing the conse¬ 
quences of Einstein^s theory, have been repeatedly criticized 
by Sir Joseph Larmor. An adequate summary of his 
arguments would occupy too much ^ace here ; but we may 
refer to his address to the Royal Society of Edinburgh f 
(on the presentation of the James Scott Prize) for a synopsia 
of his reversion to common space and time (from the relativist 
point of view). 

Writing from a mathematical standpoint I should like to 
acknowledge the debt which all students of the mathematical 
theory of pulses and of electromagnetic waves owe to the 
brilliantly successful experiments of the past 30 years ; 
without such experimental knowledge the best attempts at 
mathematical solutions would be valueless, owing to hick of 
any knowledge as to the orders of magnitude involved 
I liave the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Cambridge. Yonr obedient servant, 

12 1928. T. J. Fa. Bromwich. 

e See, for instance, the account of the Dynamics of a moving electron 
in G. A. Schott’s Adams Prize Essav (*'Eleetroiiiagnetic Radiation, 
Cambridge, 1912, pp. 267-325). 

t Larmor, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinh. vol. xlvii. p. 307 (1927); see, in 
particular, pp. 320-325^ for considerations dealing wdth the gravitational 
problem. 

t I take the opportunity of expressing my permnal indebtedness to 
Tarioua friends who have put at my service their knowledge of the 
physical circumstances of the Bucherer experiments and of the results 
derived from these and other works connect with ^em. 

For some instructive remarks on the infonnation to be derived from 
experiments and from mathematics, the reader may consult Heaviside’s 
^ Electromagnetic Theory/ vol. iii. pp. 472-478, and^ pp. 131-184 the 
latter containing the first attempt to connect tmmeri<^y the ** mass 
and chai^ of these parricles. 
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LV, A New Trantfarrnation in AUernaJbing Current Theory^ 
tokh an Application to the Theory of Audition. By Balth. 
VAN DER Pol, D.Sc* 

[Plate VU.] 

I N ordinary linear alternating current theory an inductive 
reactance is usually represented by while a 

capacitive reactance is denoted by Therefore the 

imaginary part of an impedance may have a positive as well 
as a negative sign. As long as positive resistances only were 
known, the real part of an impedance was always positive 
(independent of the constitution of the network considered). 
But with the advent of negative resistances (such, e, as 
the arc, the dynatron, or the triode with retroaction), the real 

E art of an impedance, like the imaginary part, may have 
oth signs. 

The transferiuaitions to be considered here (and which may 
be called j-transfornuUions) consist of multiplying all com¬ 
plex impedances of a network by and f respectively, 

where /=s i/ —1. Though mathematically these transforma¬ 
tions obviously only represent a turning of the impedance 
vectors by angles 7r/2, w, 3/27r, and 2^ respectively, the 
physical interpretation of these transformations may lead to 
some new circuits or to, at first sight, unexpected relations 
between circuits with well-known properties. 

Obviously the y*-transforination transforms the circuit 
into itself, and therefore does not yield anything new. On 
the other hand, tlie^**-transformation implies the multiplica¬ 
tion of any circuit element with —1. This means that in 
the network considered every positive resistance is to be 
replaced by a negative resistance of the same absolute amount 
and vice versdy and also every positive capacity by a negative 
capacity and vice versd. With this physical interpretation 
of they^-transformation any network thus transformed retains 
its impedances (but multiplied by — l)/or all frequencies^ 
The necessity of constructing negative inductances and negative 
capacities does not (at least on paper) yield any difficulties 
now that negative resistances are at hand; for the equivalent 
network of fig. 1 a is fig. 16, as can be easily verified. 

We can therefore, with the aid of two positive and one 
negative resistance and a capacity, construct a negative 

e Communicated by the Author. Paper read at ffie U.E.S I. Meeting, 
Brussels, Sept. 19^. 
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indactanee which is independent of frequency. The circuit 
of fig. 1 a thus behayes exactly as if between the terminals 
A-B a negative indactanee were inserted of amonnt L^CR*. 

Similarly, a negative capacity (again independent of fre> 
qnency) may be obtained as in fig. 2, which speaks for 
itself*. Thus the network of fig. 2 a is eqaivalent to a 
negative capacity of amonnt C<bLR~* (fig. 26), as is easily 
verified. Of coarse, instabilities often arise in circait com¬ 
prising, inter alia, negative resistances. The stability of such 


fig. la. 



a circait can, however, be calculated. We therefore imagine 
with Barkhaosen {Phyt. Zschr. xxvii. p. 43, 1926) a small 
indactanee to be inserted in series with an arc, and a small 
capacity to be shunted to a dynatron or triode. This system 
can then farther be investigated with the aid of the Horwitz 
determinants, giving the conditions that the real part of all 
the roots of an equation are negative. (I found that these 
determinants can be considerably simplified, and hope to 
report on this subject shortly.) 

* See Barttett, Journal of lust, of Elect. Eog. (London), Ixv. p. 373 
(1927); also firitish Patent 278086. 
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Coming now to tbe i^traruformation and the ^*’-trai»/brma- 
tion^ it will be clear that the latter can be derived from the 
former bjr a /’-traiisforitiation, so that we can farther limit 
ourselves to consider the y-transtorniation only. 

As the reactance of a self-indactance and of a capacity 
depends upon the angular frequency of the impressed 
E.M.F., the jp-transformation can be used for one given 
frequency at a time only, so that when a different frequency 
is considered, the physical numerical result of the /-trans- 


Fig. 2 a. 



formation is also diflEerent. In applying the y-transforma- 
tion, every positive resistance R in the network, through 
the multiplication by j, becomes yR, and this has to be 
interpreted physically asywL', t. e. every positive resistant 
R is transformed into an inductance L^, of amount Ii'=Rei> 
Similarly, every negative resistance — R has to be replaced 
by a capacity 0' such that 0'=:(e>R)-'^ Further, every 
impedance yo>L becomes jf;coL= — »L=s —R*, u e. everj 
inductance L has to be replaced by a negative resistance 
—R' of an amount R'«(eiL)“*. Finally, every capacitive 
reactance l/jcsC becomes jljceC^((nCyK This expression 
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is real and positive; hence every capacity (of value C) has 
to be replaced by a resistance R'j where = 

It will be clear that in ordinary vectorial representation 
the y*transforination simply means revolving a vector dia<» 
gram as a whole over 90 , and then to inquire into the 
physical meaning of the revolved diagram. 

The ^-transformation could obviously be extended to trans¬ 
formations such as a ^^-transformation, meaning a rotation 
over an angle w/4. However, we will limit ourselves here 
to integral powers oij only. 

Consider, a series connexion of L, C, +ri, and — r,. 
Upon this linear system let an E.M.F. be impressed of 
angular frequency o. By varying the L or the C, we may 
bring the system into reactance-resonance/* When, as in a 
wireless receiver with retroaction, we thereupon make r, as 
near as possible equal to r| (i. e, adjust the retroaction to the 
critical point), we do the same thing over again, but only 
after one ^-transformation, and one could say, in a broad 
sense, that adjusting the total resistance near zero value 
means bringing the system into ** resistance^reso7ianceJ** 

We will now consider some simple a.c. circuits having 
special properties, and inquire as to what becomes of them 
after a ^-transformation. 


Example 1* 

Consider fig. 3 a, representing a well-known circuit, such 
as is often used, in a triode amplifier. This circuit has 
the property that for resonance, i. e. for 

. 

the eqaivnlent impedance Z^b between the points A-B is 


Zab= 



( 2 ) 


and is therefore real, t. e. a pure resistance. After <me 
/-transformation, fig. 3 a is changed into fig. such that 


i«L «=—r,'. 



r 
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Thus the coaditioa (1) becomes 


(!') 


t.«. in the derived circuit the eqnalitj o£ the modnli of the 
two resistances corresponds to the resonance condition of 
the original circuit. And, farther, the special property (2) 
of the original circnit becomes, after our y-transformation. 


TiaTB' — 


2ja*L' 




2«*L'* ' 


( 2 ') 


Fig. 3 a. 



or, in other words, the system of fig. 3 h behaves as a pare 
inductance when the numerical values of —t*/ and r^ are 
made equal. 


Example 2. 

The circnit of filg. 4 a has the property that when 
;©L=: — i. e. in resonance, the current iz through the 
arbitrary impedance Z is independent of this impedance. 


VIZ. 


|J5= 


E 


>L- 


( 3 ) 
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After the application of the i-tranaformstion, fig. 4 a 
becomes fig. 4 b. Here, again, the resonance condition of 
fig. 4 a is changed into the equality of the numerical values 
of the two resistances ~r' and r' in fig. Ab, The arbitrary 
impedance of fig. 4 a is transformed into another arbitrary 
impedance Z' of fig. 4 b. Again (3) changes into 



or in words: the current throngh Z' is independent upon 
the impedance U itself, so that when, instead of Esin art, 


Fig. 4 a. 



an E.M.F. is applied of arbitrary wave-form, the current 
through Tt is an exact image in amplitudes, as well as in 
phases, of the applied E.M.F.* 


Example 3. 

Lei a given current t be fiowing between the terminals 
A and B of fig. 5 a. It is easy to show that for resonance 
the P.D. Ez developing across the impedance Z will be 



• This jooperty of fig. 44 was already derived by Bartlett, 1. e. 
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and therefore does not depend upon the yalne or constitution 
of Z. 

The ^•transformation of fig. 5 a is given by fig. 5 6. If in 
the latter the negative resistance —r' is numerically made 
equal to the positive resistance r', then the P.D. developing 
across the aroitrary impedance 7a is an exact image of the 
current V entering the system, independent of its wave-form. 

Fig. 6 a. 


I 



Example 4 (application to the theory of audition). 

Consider the circuit of fig. € a. For an impressed E.H.F. 
of a frequency a> given by 



the impedance Zab between the terminals 4B is given by 

... (5) 

where 


tan 0 = ttCR. 


(6) 
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We therefore see that for the specific frequency given 
by (4) the niodnlns of the impedance between the pointa 
A and B of fig« 6 a does not vary with the value of R. If, 
thus, an alternating E«M.F. of constant amplitude and of 
frequency w®=:(2LC)*^ is maintained between the terminals 
A--B, the amplitude of the current through the Lr-branch is 
una£Fected by the value of R, but its })hase is. This is a 
very valuable property tor measurement purposes, as we can 
change the phase over 180^ without affecting the amplitude. 

When we now apply again the transformation to the 
system of fig. 6 a, fig. 6 6 is obtained. 

Fig. 6o. 




The frequency condition (4) of the former circuit, which 
canibe written 

DOW becomes 

R,'= 

end does- not depend upon the freqnencj. The impedance 
Z'ab' of fig. 6 b now becomes 


where 




tan . 

n* 
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Our circuit of fig. 6 b has therefore the following 
properties : the modulus of the impedance of the network 
between the points hi and is the same for all frequences, and 
does not depend upon the value of L'. The phase, however, 
does depend upon the value of L*. If we thertfore apply an 
E,M,F. of any complicated itave^form to the terminals A'B', 
all the amplitudes oj the various harmonic components of the 
current enteriny at A' will be exactly proportional to the 
corresponding amplitudes of the harmonics of the E,M.F, 
2 he phases of the currents, however, are shifted relatively to 
the phases of the E.M.F, and by an amount depending upon 
the frequency. 

The limiting cases can be recognized directly. For a 
very low frequency the L' branch forms a short circuit in 
parallel to the IV branch. lienee^ for a very low frequency 
the impedance ZVb' approaches — R/. For a very high 


Fig. 7. 



AoA/WV 


rr 




Bo» 




frequency, on the other hand, the branch L' (in parallel to 
the R/ branch) can be ignored, thus leaving a total imped¬ 
ance Z'a'B‘==—R/+R 2 ^=—Ri'q-2R/=-4-R/. Thus the 
total possible phase-change is 180®. 

Several circuits possessing the above properties can be 
designed. Some other instances are given in fig. 7. (By 
Z=:jfo((o) is meant any impedance consisting of inductanoes 
and capacities only.) 

For all those "circuits having the above property the 
impedance Z can be expressed as 

wbere/«(ai) and /o(«) rapesent an even and an odd function 
of « roapectively, and wnero 

AM 
?.(«)’ 


tan^a 


and R ropresenta an ohmic resiatance. 
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It maj be remarked that the oircaits considered are quite 
different from the circuit of 8, described by Moller 
where the amplitude of the potential between A, B is inde¬ 
pendent of the frequency of the source E sin mty while the 

} >hase is dependent upon it« However, this is only true as 
ong as the internal resistance of the source E sin wt is zero, 
which is difficult to realize in practice with triodes* 


Fig. 8. 



The property described of leaving the amplitudes of all 
the composing harmonics untouched but only changing their 
phases gives us a means of verifying experimentally the 
well-known acoustical law of Ohm, which states that our ear 
perceives from a complicated sound the amplitudes of the 
various components only, but that it cannot recognize 


Fig. 9. 



the phases of these components. Therefore arbitrary 
changes made in the phases of the components do not vary 
onr perception of a sound so long as the amplitudes are leit 
mnaltered. 

Now, in order to test this law the circuit of fig. 9 was 
used. 

• H. G. Hitler, * Schwii^paiigsaufgaben,’ p. 4S (Hirsd: Leipzig, 1928). 
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The first triode acts as an amplifier^ while the second 
triode is nsed as a dynatron proriding the negative resistance* 
Essentially this circuit is equivalent to tbe circuit of fig* 10* 
The current through R represents an exact amplitude image 
(not phase image) of the grid potential of the first triode* 
The potential variations over R are the grid potential varia¬ 
tions of the third triode. 

If the circuit of fig. 9 is properly adjusted, the amplitudes 
of the various components of the sound spoken in the micro¬ 
phone are not affected by a change of C, but their phases are. 
If, now, one listened to a loudspeaker connected to the 
output side of the circuit of fig. 9 while someone else spoke 
into a microphone set up inaaifferent room, not the slightest 
difference would be observed after a pronounced change 
(up to 180® and, with a L inserted in series with the C, even 
360®) of the phases of tbe components* This fact was 

Pig.ia 



verified by several persons, so that the above law of Ohm 
was found true for phase changes up to 360®. Obviously 
the microphone and tbe amplifier produced some phase 
chang»*s already. The fact, however, that the phases of the 
components could be advanced as well as retarded, makes 
the above conclusion justified. 

For non-periodic sounds, such, as the spoken language, 

phase retardation maybe conceived of any amouiit extending 
beyond 360®. For instance, at the receiving end of a long 
telephone cable the time of arrival of the higher speech 
components may be considerably different from that of the 
lower components ; this relative retardation may obviously 
amount to several periods. One cannot expect the ear to be 
absolutely insensitive to such long relative retardations, and 
practice with cables bears out this fact plainly. 

For periodic sounds (such as vowels) and normal ampli¬ 
tudes, however, the above experiments conclusively confirm 
the classical acoustical law of Ohm, which was also found 
to be valid for aperiodic sounds (tbe spoken word) as long 
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as the relative phase retardation between the high and the 
low components was not greater than 360^ of the high 
components. 

Finally, oscillograms were taken of varioas vowels with 
and without changes of the relative phases, and the curves 
for the vowel a (the pronunciution in the Dutoh language of 
this vowel is quite near that of the German language) is 
given in fig. 11 (PL VIL) where the lower oscillogram 
gives the undistorted vowel while the top one is phase* 
distorted (fundamental frequency = 140 sec.*^). It is curious 
to note that, though the wave*form of tlie two oscillograms 
is quite different, there is not the slightest difference audible. 
This oscillogram was taken by Mr. van der Mark of this 
laboratory, who in another article describes the technique of 
these eiLperiments (where also further instances of vowel 
oscillograms will he found). 

Natuurknndifi^ Laboratorium der 

N. Y. Philips's Qloeilampsnfabriekeu, 

Ein^oven. 


LVI. Concerning the Artificial Preparation of Diamonds, 
By Dr. Luciano Sesta *. 

[Plate VIII.] 

T he problem of the artificial reproduction of diamonds is 
already an old one, and many experimenters have 
attacked it with the hope of snatching even this secret away 
from Nature. 

Since 1694-95, in Florence, when Averani and Targioni 
proved that diamond burning at a temperature of 700- 
800^ C. in an atmosphere of oxygen gives as a product of the 
combustion carbonic add gas ((/Os), it has by various means 
been tried to obtain it in the laboratory. 

Of all the attempts tbe most successful was that by 
Moissan, who, after patient and careful study, succeeded in 
1896—obtaining minute examples of artificial diamonds. 

The conclusions at which he arrived are as follows t:— 

(1) Graphite is the variety of carbon stable at a high 
temperature and under ordinary pressure. 

* Communicated by Prof. M. La Kosa. 
t Aim, de Chimie et de J^$, 1896. 
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(2) Carbon passes from the solid form to the gaseous, that 
is, it sublimes, and when condensed these vapours give 
graphite. 

(3) Diamonds can only be produced under very great 
pressure. 

Guided by these results, he made his famous experiment 
with a result that has been retained positive. Later, other 
experimenters, such as Majorana, Hasslinger, Fischer, and 
others, undertook these studies following the directions of 
Moissan, but did not obtain better results. 

In 1909, Prof. SI, La Hosa, placing under critical 
exannnation the experiences of Moissan, saw a newer and 
clearer, and one might add more elegant, path to follow 
than that pursued by Moissan and his followers. 

Prof. L:i Hosa has observed first of all that the ultimate 
dediHftions of Moissan go beyond the bounds of his experi¬ 
ences ; in fact, he exprt'sses himself thus * :— 

. The experiment had only showed that, at the 
temperature of the voltaic arc and that of the electric 
f urna«*e carbon sublimes without presenting traces of fusion ; 
and that the fusion wa*< effected, probabl)’, under the very 
high pressure resulring from the solidification of cast iron ; 
heiu'e it was only possilde to affirm that carbon does not 
fuse at the temperature of the el^^ctric furnace, and that 
furthermore it is one of tho.se bodies that assume under great 
pressure a lower point of fusion. In order to conclude that 
carbon does n<it melt under ordinary pressure, it is still 
necessary to prove that the vapour-pressure of carbon exceeds 
atmospheric pressure at the temperature of the electric 
furnace or even at a lower temperature. 

‘‘This circumstance has not as yet been ascertained ; in 
fact, one has rather good reason to maintain that in the 
voltaic arc and in the electric furnace the tension of carbon 
vapour is rather small, 

“ One may therefore hope, with sufficient grounds, that a 
simple rise in temperature may produce the fusion.” 

According to the above-mentioned deductions. Prof. La 
Rosa undertook some experimental researches with a view to 
explaining clearly his idea and consequently showing that 
the last deductions of Moissan are arbitrary. 

By means of the musical arct the author was able to 

• Sulla probabile fuffloue del carbonio nell’ arco elettrico cantante e 
nella scintilla.” Nuoihi (Hmento, ser. 6, xviii, (1909). 

t ** TroafoTroasione dell’ arco elettrico cantante.” Memwia lUaU 
Accademia dei Lineeiy ser. 6, vii. (1908), oppure Ann, der Phys, iv. foL 
xxix. p. 249(1909). 

Phil, Mag, S* 7* VoL 7. No. 43* March 1929. 2 K 
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r as the ralatiTe phase retardation between the high and tho 
low oomponents was not greater than 360^ ot the high 
components* 

Finallj, oscillograms were taken of various vowels with 
and withont changes of the relative phases, and the curves 
for the vowel a (the pronunciation in the Dutch language of 
this vowel is quite near that of the German language) is 
given in fig. 11 (PI. Yll.) where the lower oscillogram 
gives the undistorted vowel while the top one is phase* 
distorted (fundamental frequency ^ 140 sec.^^). It is curious 
to note that, though the wave-form of the two oscillograms 
is quite different, there is not the slightest difference audible. 
This oscillogram was taken by Mr. van der Mark of this 
laboratory, who in another article describes the technique of 
these experiments (where also further instances of vowel 
oscillograms will be found). 
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LVI. Concerning the Artificial Preparation of Diamonds^ 
By Db. Luciano Sesta •. 

[Plate vm.] 

T he problem of the artificial reproduction of diamonds is 
already an old one, and many experimenters have 
attacked it with the hope of snatching even this secret away 
from Nature. 

Since 1694-95, in Florence, when Averani and Targioni 
proved that diamond burning at a temperature of 700- 
800^ C. in an atmosphere of oxygen gives as a product of the 
combustion carbonic acid gas ((^s)* It has by various means 
been tried to obtain it in uie laboratory. 

Of all the attempts the most successful was that by 
Moissan, who, after patient and careful study, succeeded in 
1896—obtaining minute examples of artificial diamonds. 

The conclusions at which be arrived are as follows t- 

(1) Graphite is the variety of carbon stable at a high 
temperature and under ordinary pressure. 

^ CknnsiantGated Prof. M. La Eosa. 
t Ann^ de Ckimm H de Fhge. 1896. 
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(2) Carbon passes from the solid form to the gaseous, that 
is, it sublimes, and when condensed these vapours give 
graphite* 

(3) Diamonds can only be produced under very great 
pressure. 

Guided by these results, he made his famous experiment 
with a result that has been retained positive. Later, other 
experimenters, such as Majorana, Hasslinger, Fischer, and 
others, undertook these studies following the directions of 
Moissan, but did not obtain better results. 

In 1909, Prof. M. La Rosa, placing under critical 
examination the experiences of Moissan, saw a newer and 
clearer, and one might add more elegant, path to follow 
than that pursued by Moissan and bis followers. 

Prof. La Rosa has observed first of all that the ultimate 
deductions of Moissan go beyond the hounds of his experi¬ 
ences ; in fact, he expresses himself thus * :— 

. The experiment had only showed that, at the 
temperature of the voltaic arc and that of the electric 
furnace carbon sublimes without presenting traces of fusion ; 
and that the fusion was effected, probabh% under the very 
high pressure resulting from the solidification of cast iron ; 
hence it was only possible to affirm that carbon does not 
fuse at the temperature of the e!<»ctric furnace, and that 
furthermore it is one of tho.se bodies that assume under great 
pre^.sure a lower point of fusion. In order to conclude that 
carbon does not melt under ordinary pressure, it is still 
necessary to prove that the vapour-pressure of carbon exceeds 
atmospheric pressure at the temperature of the electric 
furnace or even at a lower temperature. 

'‘Tlii.s circumstance has not as yet been ascertained ; in 
fact, one has rather good reason to maintain that in the 
voltaic arc and in the electric furnace the tension of carbon 
vapour is rather small. 

One may therefore hope, with sufficient grounds, that a 
.simple rise in temperature may produce the fusion.” 

According to the above-mentioned deductions. Prof. La 
Rosa undertook some experimental researches with a view to 
explaining clearly his idea and consequently showing that 
the last deductions of Moissan are arbitrary. 

By means of the musical arcf the author was able to 

e << Sulla probabtle fusione del caiboaio nell’ arco elettiieo caataate e 
nella scintilla/* Nuom (Smento, ser. 6, xviii. (1909). 

t l^Wonnaaione dell* arco elettrico caataate.** Memoria BmU 
Aecademia de% lAncd^ ser. vii. (1906), oppure Ann. der PAys. iv. fd. 
xxix. p. 249 (1909). 

Phil. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 43. March 1929. 2 K 
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realize a higher temperature than that of the continuoas arc 
or of the electric furnace, because under the former con- 
ditions tiie amount of energy liberated within a certain time 
upon a unity of the gas mass, across which the discharge 
occurs, is greater than that which is consumed by the voltaic 
arc; consequently the intermittent arc gives thermic and 
luminous effects superior to those of the continuous arc. 
Furthermore, spectroscopic examination allowed the autlior 
to note that the spectrum of th^ intermittent arc is equal to that 
of an intense spark *. It was therefore natural that he should 
try to attain, by means of the musical arc, the liquid form of 
carbon. 

Notwithstanding my wish to be concise, it is considered 
necessary, according to what will be said later, to recall the 
important experiment which permitted the realization of the 
liquid phase of carbon. 

An ordinary arc with vertical carbons was employed. A 
tension of 300 volts was used in the main circuit, and a 
current variable from 1 to 20 amp. The branch circuit had 
a very small resistance and self-inducti<»n, and, furthermore, 
a capacity of 60 microfarads. The electrodes were immersed 
in an infusible crucible containing some pure sugar charcoal 
having a residue of 0*08 per cent, of ash, while the residues 
of the electrodes amounted lo 0*33 per cent. After suit;»bly 
regulating things, the arc was started. Above the tw'o 
electrodes that remained unaltered were found incrustations 
of various forms and <iimeiisions. Microscopic examination 
ti these incrustations sliowed that they consisted mainly of 
a peripheral f)art, easily transform;*hie into pow^der and made 
up of graphite particles showing the contour of the original 
charcoal particles, and of a central part lustrous, unctuous 
and very difficult to powder, and showing under the 
microscope no trace of the structure of the original charcoal 
particles. The ash re-idues left by the graphite thus 
obtaineii amounted to 0 05 per cent. 

Resean*hes of an experimental nature led the author to 
conclude that under the said conditions it is futile to think of 
a cementation of these various particles, due to their impurity, 
or to the phenomenon of real sublimation of carljon ; more¬ 
over, repeating the experiment with the continuous arc 
under simdar conditions, even for many hours, does not give 
the same results : graphite is no longer formed, but only the 
first example of incrustations above described. 

Prof. La Rosa therefore arrives at the conclusion that 


* Loc^eit. 
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the particles of carbon attacked by the intermittent discharge 
liqv^fy and weld themselves to the electrodes. 

Later, by means of the Jonle^s effect*, the liquid form of 
carbon was attained by exploding a charcoal cylinder and 
passing across it brusquely a very intense current. Here, 
too, was confirmed by spectroscopic means the attainment 
o£ a greater degree of excitation f. This spectral method of 
excitation was later applied by Anderson to the study of 
spectra of other metals 

Having thus obtained the liquid form of carbon, it was a 
question of making it crystallize in order to obtain the 
diamond ; but the stable allotropic form of carbon at high 
temperatures is graphite, and under previous experimental 
conditions it was impossible to obtain crystallization, since 
after the arc was spent, the mass of charcoal remained, for a 
cert$iin time, incandescent. 

It was necessary, consequently, to realize the conditions 
for fusion and to obtain at the same time a very rapid 
cooling. 

Since the author had noted that the spectrum of the 
intermittent arc is precisely like that of an intense spark, he 
substituted this for the arc, in order to obtain the desired 
conditions. 

The spark used in this experiment was charged with a 
battery of 72 large Leyden jars connected in parallel; the 
capacity of each was 500 cm. This battery was charged 
with a Klingelfuss coil of 80 cm. spark started by a medium 
current of 40 amp. 

By this means he obtained particles of crystallized carbon 
of more or less spherical form, that of cut rubies. They were 
mainly of a greyish tinge; few were decidedly crystallized, 
traiif^parent, of high refractive po«er, and of a density 
greater than that of methyl iodide (CH,I,), (3’2). 

A few of the most beautiful particles obtained are repro¬ 
duced ill the following microphotographs (PI. VIIL figs. 1 
A 2) kindly furnished by Prof. La Rosa. 

The first of these constitutes a single crystal with curved 
facets, and is a form composed of two tetrahedra. The 
second looks like an aggregation of many minute crysktls, 

e Sulla faaone del carbouio uer meszo deli’ effetto Joule.’’ Nuovo 
Cimenio, ser. 6, xx. (October 1910). 

t ** Snllo spettro delir luce che accompa^a 11 riscaldamento elettrico 
di im bastoucuio di crabone.'’ Nmw> CimeHto, srar. xx. (Nov.-Dee. 
1910). 

t Anderson,"TbeSpectrumofElectricaily-explodedWires,”Asteroph. 
Joum. ii. (1920). Anderson & Smith, ^General Characteristies of 
Electrically-exploded Wires,” Astropb. Joum. lxiv« (1926). 

2K2 
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each o£ which forms two small pyramids united at their 
square base, or two tetrahedra. Accurate investigations 
completely exclude the possibility that these tiny crystals 
might be due to carborundum (OSi). the only composition 
that could have led us into error. The strongest proof was 
that of combustion. The above-described particles when 
burned in an atmosphere of oncygen left no residues of 
ash. 

All these facts, therefore, allow us to conclude with suffi¬ 
cient assurance that the said particles are minute diamonds. 
These results were communicated by the author in 1909 to 
the Seventh International (/ongress of Applied Chemistry 
in London, and an account of these interesting experiments is 
published in ‘ Transactions of the Faradav Society/ vol. v. 
pt. 2 (1910). 

In a recent article that appeared in ‘Nature/May 19, 
1928, was treated the problem of the artificial construction 
of diamonds. The author, who is known to us as C. H. D., 
refers to the experiments and results of various experi¬ 
menters, among whom are Crookes, Parson, and others. 
He dwells mainly on the works of Mr. Parson and 
Mr. Duncan, who, as a conclusion to their researches in the 
field, believe themselves to be justified in affirming that no 
experimenter has as yet succeeded in producing diamonds in 
the laboratory, and that all who have heretofore prided 
themselves in having done so, have deceived themselves, since 
they have mistaken the crystals of spinel, whose properties 
are very similar to those of the diamond, for the diamond 
itself. Undoubtedly the works of Prof. La Rosa, to which 
reference has already been made, have escaped the attention 
of the above-mentioned authors as well as the author of the 
article in question. 

While realizing the strength of the objections raised against 
the method of Moissan and his followers, it can be asserted 
that these are groundless in the case examined. 

In fact, with La Rosass method we have not the insidious 
solution in fused metallic solvents as well as the possible 
formation of spinel crystals, because the particles that might 
contain traces of magnesia and alnminium are not present. 
Even when the presence of the crucible composed mainly 
of silicates is considered, the results obtainea will not be 
weakened, since the crucible as well as the mass of carbon 
surrounding the attacked region brought about by the 
discharge remain unaltered at a temperature a little above 
that of the surrounding atmosphere; furthermore, ihe 
crystals obtained burn completely in an atmosphere of 
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oxygen, a reenlt which I think is not obtained by any of 
the other methods. 

These facts are strongly in favour of our thesis; hence the 
results of the experiiiieuts and the accuracy of the method 
are sure proofs which lead us to withdraw from the ultimate 
conclusion arrived at by C. H. D. It is believed, neverthe¬ 
less, that the artificial construction of diamonds from the 
scientific point of view is no longer an unattainable goal, 
and that the difficulties that prevent the preparation of large 
and beautiful diamonds are only technicah 

Istituto Fisico, 

Reg. UnivermU, Palermo. 

June 1928. 


LVII. Thermodynamical Propertiee of the Electron^ and 
Atomic Theory. By R. D. KLREiiAN, J5.4., B.Sc.^ 

§ 1. Introductory Remarke* 

I N a previous paper f the writer has made a beginning in 
the application of thermodynamics to the determination 
of some of the properties of the electron. In thb paper the 
subject will be considerably extended, and an endeavour 
made to make it seif contained, on account of its interest 
and importance. 

§ 2. The Equation of State of an Electron Gae. 

Let us consider a mass of electrons at any given 
density at T=eO, or at the absolute zero of temperature. 
Since the electrons repel each other, a positive pressure 
is associated with the electronic substance under all con¬ 
ditions. Suppose that the substance is allowed to expand 
adiabatically. External work will be done during the pro¬ 
cess since the pressure is positive, and the temperature can 
therefore only decrease. But the temperature cannot fall 
below T=0, and hence does not change, which may be 
expressed in the important form that the various states 
corresponding to T«aO lie on an adiabatic. 

Let us next integrate the welLknown thermodynamical 
equation 



. * Oommamcated by the Author, 
t Phil. Mag. viL p. fiS (1929). 


(i) 
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with respect to v between the limits oo and e, where S 
denotes the entropy of the electronic substance at the 
'volume pressure and absolute temperature T, giving 

• • • •« 

We may write the equation of state of the substance in 
the form 

.(3) 

where R is the gas constant, and ^ a function of v and T. 
On substituting for p in the preceding equation, it becomes 

S.-S,= r(R^+BT(||)J&. . . (4) 

At T=0 we have seen that S.—S,s«0, and hence under 
this condition 

J;(im.RT(||)3^=0. ... (5) 

If if> may be taken a constant when essao, the value 
of the integral corresponding to the upper limit becomes 
inBnite. The value of the integral corresponding to the 
lower limit evidently cannot be infinite for all values of e. 
Hence it follows that when ^ is not a constant but a 

function of T, which becomes zero when T=sO. 

Next let us integrate the well-known thermodynamical 
equation 



with respect to v betvreen the limits qo and v, where U 
denotes internal energy of the substance, which gives an 
equation which may be written 



V 


• • ( 7 ) 


by means of equation (3). The left-hand side corresponds 
to the change in internal energy when the volume is 
increased from v to oo, and hence it cannot have an infinite 
value. Since ^ is a function of T, it follows at once that 
when essoo ^ ^ is a function of v as well as of T. 

Now let us write 


* 



b 




• • • 


. . (8) 
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in tfaii equation, where a, b,... are functions of T and et, 
constants, which gives 


u.-u. 



1^1 1^1 I * 


. (9) 


Since the integral corresponding to the upper limit cannot 
be infinite, it iblloM's that ol^ must be positive quantities. 
Therefore, when the electrons are in the perfectly gaseous 
state (which corresponds to r=«>), we may write 

.( 10 ) 

where ^ decreases when v increases, and is less than unity. 


§ 3> The Velocity of an Electron in an Electronic Gas 
decreases gradually between two Consecutive Collisions^ 
and increases during a Collision. 

Suppose that the velocity of an electron in an electron 
gas kept at constant volume remains constant between 
two consecutive collisions. On decreasing the volume of 
the gas this velocity is decreased, since, according to the 
previous section, the pressure decreases more rapidly than 
inversely as the volume. 

The velocity thus depends on the length of the free path, 
which C4in be indicated, or measured^ only by an internal 
change of the electron. Now suppose that an electron is 
allowed to pass into a vacuum. We may suppose that it 
is subjected along its path to a succession of electric fields, 
which alternately decrease and increase its velocity. Corre¬ 
sponding changes should occur in the electron which register 
these changes in velocity. It follows therefore that in 
general the velocity and internal conditions of an electron 
are relared to each other; from which it follows that the 
velocity of an electron cannot remain constant between two 
consecutive collisions. 

Next, let us suppose that the velocity of an electron 
increases between two consecutive collisions. The velocity 
will go on increasing unless reduced by each collision. 
Suppose that it is reduced to zero. On increasing the 
volume the pressure of the gas is increased under these 
conditions—which should not occnr, and hence the velocity 
of an electron cannot increase between two consecutive 
collisions. 

Ijastly, suppose that the velocity is decreased between 
two consecutive collisions. The velocity must then increase 
during a collision, otherwise it will eventually become aero. 
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On inoreasing the voluine of the gas the average velocity 
decreases more rapidly than inversely as the volume, as 
should be the case. 

Hence we have the important result that the velocity of an 
electron in an electron gas gradually decreases between two 
consecutive eollisians^ and increases during a collision. 

This result will now be obtained in tne neKt section in an 
entirely different way. 

§ 4. l%e Effect of the Radiation surrounding an Electron 
on its I^netic Energy. 

Electromagnetic radiatiation falling on a substance exerts 
a pressure upon it depending on the amount absorbed per 
second ; thus, if p denotes the pressure per cm.* when the 
radiation is completely absorbed, it will exert the pressure 
ip when it is completely reflected. An electron may thus 
be under the action of a number of forces, the resultant 
effect of which will now be investigated. 

Suppose that some of the radiation surrounding the 
electrons of an electron gas^ hich is black-body radiation, 
is removed. The average velocity of the electrons will 
gradually decrease to correspond to the reduced density, 
or temperature, of the radiation. This will be brought 
about by the resultant radiation pressure on each electron 
acting for a time contrary to its motion. 

Next, suppose that some black-body radiation is added to 
the gas. The effect of the radiation will now for a time be 
to increase the velocity of the electrons. 

Now, the electrons in an electron gas possess velocities of 
all magnitudes, and a decrease or increase simply changes 
the distribution of the velocities. Therefore, if the radiation 
surrounding the electrons of an electron gas in equilibrium 
corresponding to a given temperature has no effect on the 
velocity of an electron, or if it is in equilibrium with 
the radiation, it will be in equilibrium %'ith the radiation 
corresponding to a different temperature. Hence an 
increase or decrease in the tem|^rature, or density, of 
the radiation would produce no effect on the velocity of each 
electron. But since an effect is produced, it indicates that 
eacb^ electron is subjected to a radiation pressure which 
continually changes its velocity. The direction in which this 
pressure, or the total force, acts would depend on the direction 
of motion of the electron ; otherwise no force would be acting. 
It cannot be in the direction the electron is moving, because 
its velocity would then continually increase, reasoning along 
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the same lines as in the preTious flection. Hence the force 
on the electron acts contrary* to the direction of its motion, 
giving rise to a gradual decrease in its velocity. But since 
thb cannot go on indefinitely, an increase in velocity must 
take place during each collision. Tims the result of the 
preceding section may also be obtained from radiation con- 
eiderations. 

It may be noted that equation (10) immediately follows, 
since under these conditions the pressure of the electron gas 
will decrease more rapidly than inversely as the volume. 

§ 5. The Effect of the Radiation surroundiny an Electron 
on its Internal Energy. 

Suppose that an electric field is applied to an electron gas 
whose value is gradually increased to a maximum and then 
decreased to zero. The average velocity of the electrons 
is increased as a result, because more work is done on an 
electron when it moves in the direction the field is acting 
than when moving in the opposite direction, and hence the 
temperature will be raised. Hence an alternating electric 
field applied to an electron gas will gradually raise its 
tennierature. 

Tne.se considerations apply also to tbe alternating fields 
due to tbe surrounding electromagnetic radiation. Since 
actually no rise in temperature takes place, it follows that 
we must look for other forces acting in addition on each 
electron. Now, the radiation falling on an electron when 
absorbed in part and stored np gives rise to a somewhat 
different force acting on it than the one considered. What 
may happen is shown by considering a plate of a substance 
placed in u mdiation which is perfectly reflected by one 
side of the plate and absorbed in part by the other side. 
The energy absorbed by the plate per cm.* it kept stationary 
is aE, where E denotes the energy per c.c. of the radiation, 
and a tbe fraction of the impinging radiation which is 
absorbed, and which is stored up in the plate in other forms 
of energy than kinetic energy of the plate as a wht>le. 
But radiant energy may be transformed into kinetic energy 
of tbe plate as a whole on allowing it to move under the 
radiation pressure. This pressure on 1 he j>erfectly reflecting 
side is 2£ and on tbe other side £(2—a), giving a difference 
in pressure equal to oE. 

Now, in order that the electron may not continually 
increase in velocity due to the electric fields associated with 
the radiation, it must absorb radiant energy in the foregoing 
two ways. Hence the radiation surrounding an electron 
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eontinnallv changes its internal energy as well as its kinetic 
energy. Now, according to Section 4 the effect on the 
kinetic energy is to continually decrease it, which, however, 
is compensated by periodical increases taking place during 
collision. The internal energy will evidently continually 
increase. But since that cannot go on indefinitely, the 
internal energy must in part be periodically released. This 
can only hap{>en during a collision. Hence we obtain the 
result that the internal energy of an electron in an electron 
gas increases heUceen two consecutive collisions^ and decreases 
during a collision, 

§ 6. 2 he Electric Field surrounding an Electron may under^ 
go an Increase^ during which it radiates some of its 
Internal Energy into Space, 

We have seen in Sections 3 and 4 that the velocity of 
an electron gradually decreases between tw»o con>ecutive 
collisions, and increases during a collision. This increase 
can only be brought about by a sudden increase in the 
electric fields of the colliding electrons. The increase in 
field innst begin at the location of each electron and travel 
outwards with the velocity of light; in other words, a pulse 
of electric force would be propagated from each electron 
into space. It may be said to he caused by the electron 
passing from a state A to a shite B. This change in state 
would be associated with a change in internal energy ; 
evidently a decrease should take place which would appear 
as radiation. We have seen in the previous section that 
for other reasons a release of internal energy takes place 
during a collision. 

Furthermore, since force and inertia will be involved in 
such a change of state, the electron is likely to vibrate about 
the state B, resulting in a succession of pulses being radiated 
instead of a single pulse. 

In the previous section we have seen that the internal 
energy is increased between two consecutive collisions, and 
more or less released during a collision. In this section it is 
shown how the accumulateo internal energy is released, and 
in what form. 

§ 7. An Electron may radiate in two ways. 

It 18 well established theoretically and experimentally 
that 

(a) An electron radiates when undergoing acceleration, 
and at the expense of its kinetic energy. 
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According to the previous section, 

(6) An electron radiates when undergoing an internal 
change, and at the OKpense of its internal energy. 

On both cases the radiation is likely to proceed according 
to the quantum equation 

El—E,=Av,.(11) 

where Ei—E* denotes the change in energy, y the fre¬ 
quency. and h Planck’s constant. This equation is known 
to hold under certain conditions. The energy is radiated 
as a continuous train of waves, for if it were radiated as two 
trains wdth an interval between, each would be radiated 
according to this equation and hence with difierent fre¬ 
quencies*. 

Since the absorption of internal energy by an electron 
in an electron gas takes place over its mean free path, it can 
only be gradual, or the absorption of radiation by an electron 
tal^s place in indefinite amounts. When the kinetic energy 
of an electron in an electron gas is increased by the sur¬ 
rounding radiation on increasing its density, this increase 
may evidently take place in indefinite amounts. 


§ 8. The Equilibrium between the Emission atid Absorption 
by the Electrons in an Electron Gas. 


hi 


When an electron undergoes an acceleration a for the time 
it radiates the energy ^ Into space, according to 


the process (a) in the preceding section, where c denotes the 
velocity of light and e the electronic charge. It also 

radiates the energy Iaccording to the process (6), 

ot 


where u denotes its internal energy and I is an appropriate 
factor. The energy for these radiations is derived from the 
surrounding radiation, which exerts a force/*on the electron 

giving rise to an absorption of energy equal to 

ot 

where da? denotes the distance traversed during the time d/. 
An amount of energy X.d^ is absorbed which does not 
affect the velocity of the electron but appears as internal 
energy, where X is an appropriate factor of dt- Lastly, the 


^ In a sabeeqaent it will be shown that a part of the kinetic 
energy and a part of the internal energy may be radiated as a whole like 
a paH of the internal energy. 
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external electric field gives rise to a force F acting on 
the electron which performs work upon it equal to F. —. 


When the electron gas is in equilibrium 


de 


Since 


and 




3 


( 12 ) 


ass 


P-f/ 


m 






where V denotes the velocity of the electron and m its mass^ 
equation (12) may be written in the general form 

^(F»/5 u, V, I, X) s=:0.(13) 

It can be shown that I and X are functions of F, /, u, 
and V. The internal energy of an electron cannot increase 

indefinitely, and hence the change in internal energy ^ 

^11 be a function of the internal energy. When the velocity 
is zero u cannot continually decrease or increase, or u does not 

change independently under these conditions, and hence ^ 

is also a function of V. We have seen that when two 
electrons get sufficiently close to each other the change in 
internal energy that takes place is attended by a change 
in external field. Hence we also have that the change is a 
function of F as well as of f. Finally, we mav therefore 
write 




(14) 


from which it follows that in general 

V^s(F,/,V,«)=:0.(15) 

A comparison of this equation with equation (13) shows 
that I and X are functions of F,/itt, and V. 

Equation (15) expresses the important result that /*, F, V, 
and u are related to each other. An important consequence 
is that potential energy of attraction may be converted into 
internal energy. Thus, suppose that an electron initially at 
rest and at infinite distance from a positive charge moves 
towards it and becomes stationary at a certain distance, 
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being now not nnder ibe action o£ anj force. The work 
done on the electron bj the electric field appears as 
internal energy of the electron and the positive charge. 
If this energy be now radiated into space the two charges 
will again exert a force upon each other according to the 
well-known laws. Something similar no doubt happens 
during the collision of two electrons, which we have seen 
is attended by an increase in their electric fields. This 
probably means that the field of an electron gradually 
decreases between two consecutive collisions, and then 
incretises to its previous %’alue during collision. If thixt 
were not so, two electrons in an electron gas would never 
get near to each other when their velocity is small. 

Farther consequences of the relation will be discussed in 
the next sections. It should be possible to devise laboratory 
experiments to test directly the existence of such a relation. 

§ 9. he Formation of Atoms. 

Let us consider what may happen to an electron moving 
more or less in the direction of a stationary positive charge. 
The effect of the surroiimling radiation, according to Sections 
3, 4, and 5, is to continually increase the internal energy of 
the electron and to decrease its velocity. The effect of the 
field due to the positive charge will, however, be to increase 
the velocity. The path described will be of the nature of a 
spiral. Now, it may happen, according to Sections 3 and 4, 
that the velocity of the electron after a time becomes zero ; 
it will then, of course, not be under the action of an electric 
force, wliiclt is possible according to equation (15). But it 
will be under the action of a force when displaced from its 
position of equilibrium. 

Suppose, now, that a second electron is brought near this 
electrical doublet. The electron of the doublet will now be 
under the action of a force, because the position it occupies is^ 
not the one to which it would have settled down when under 
the simultaneous action of the positive charge and the 
extraneous electron in its position. 

It the extraneous electron is brought sufficiently near to 
the doublet, the electron of the doublet might get "displaced 
into a new position of equilibrium at which it would not be 
under the action of a force, being the position to which it 
would have settled down under the influence of the positive 
charge and the extraneous electron. 

If the second position of the electron of the doublet 
corresponds to a smaller value^ of its internal energy than 
it possessed in its previous position, the difference during tibe 
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displaoemrat is radiated into space according to the process 
(6) in Section 7. 

The foregoing considerations may be applied to several 
electrons initiuily in motion and gradaally settling down to 
stationary positions niider the action of a positive charge. 
The atoms might have been formed in this way, the system 
gradually changing From a dynamic to a static state If two 
atoms, or an atom and an electron, are brought close to one 
another, the electrons will be put under constraint, which may 
result in new positions being occupied and radiations emitted 
daring the process. When the external influences on an 
atom are removed the displaced electrons which radiated 
internal energy gradually regain their internal energy by 
absorption from the surrounding radiation (Section 5), and 
gradvally slip back to their previous positions during the 
process. The other displaced electrons are likely to slip 
back to tlieir positions as soon as the external force is 
removed, without the displacement in either direction being 
attended by radiation. 

An electron in an atom may gradually absorb energy 
from the surrounding radiation an I gradually occupy a new 
position of equilibrium. But this position is likely to be 
unstable, and the electron might on account of some dis¬ 
turbance or other easily slip back to its previous position. 
But this process would be rapid^ since the difference in 
internal energy between the two positions would be radiated 
as a continuous train of waves of energy hp, 

§ 10, Application to the Bohr^ Lewis, and Langmuir Atom^ 

The previous investigations by the above.m**ntioiied 
scientists on tlie spectral and cheinicul relations of the 
atom in connexion with their electronic eonfigumtion throw 
some further ligiit on the process of atomic formation as 
outlined in the previous section. Thus, consider anele<‘tron 
describing a Bohr circular orbit around a positive charge* 
The electron will gradually slowdown and reach a stationary 
position, according to Sections 3 and 4. In order that its 
urbit may remain unchanged the electric force F acting on 
it due to the positive charge will, according to equation (15), 
gradually decrease to zero when the electron is stationary, 
and accordingly be given by 



* la a sabseqoeot another method of fomatioa will be pointed 
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where r denotes the radios of the orbit ef the electron. 
The internal enerfjy of the electron will increase in value 
equal to the initial kinetic energy, since in the end this is 
equal to zero, and hence we may write 

3«=d(i»nV*)=mV.3V. . (17) 

The kinetic energy is actually lost by radiation into space, 
and in doing work against the force/acting contrary to the 
motion of the electron, which slows it down, according to 
Section 4. We accordingly have 


or 


since 




3 cr» 

V* 

a=:-. 

r 


. . (18) 


The energy, is, however, recovered again through absorption 
of energy from the surrounding radiation, according to 
equation (12). In this manner the non-radiating Bohr orbit 
is explained. 

When an electron is transferred from one Bohr orbit 
to another, the difference in internal energy is radiated into 
space by the process {h) in Section 7. * ITiis difference 
in energy, acconling to Bohr, consists of the difEerence 
between the energies required to move the electron to rest 
at infinity. From this it follows that the [>otential energy 
of an electron becomes internal energy, when ti»rough a 
change in internal energy the electric force acting upon 
it flecreases. This possibility has already been indicated 
in Section 8. Thus the process of radiation of a Bohr atom 
is explained. 

Similar considerations may be applied to the Sommerfeld 
elliptical orbits of an electron, and to atoms involving more 
than one electronic orbit. We have seen that the dynamic 
atom of Bohr ultimately becomes a static atom ; and this 
may now fulfil all the conditions demanded by the Lewis- 
Langmuir theory of the static atom in connexion with its 
various chemical properties. The two rival theories may 
now be said to be completely reconciled. 

It apfiears from this paper that electromagnetic radiation 
may spread evenly in space, and may be absorbed by 
electrons and atoms in indefinite amonnts, which appears in 
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die form of internal energy. This energy may be radiated 
in part or altogether into space, but only as a contiimons 
train of waves whose energy is equal to hv^ With this as 
basis all radiation phenomena may be explained^ of which an 
outline has been given in this paper* Tn a snbsequent paper 
this will be farther carried out in connexion with radio¬ 
activity, ionization, the Compton eflFect, etc. 

Scbenectady, N.Y., U.S.A. 


LVIII. Oft a Supposed Limitation of the Second Law oj 
Thermodynamics. By (yHARLES CooLMAK, Lecturer in 
Physics in the Agricultural Timiriasev Academy of 
Moscow*. 


f^AIRBOURNEf tried to show theoretically that some 
JO considerations of molecular kinetic churacter lead 
to the possibility of establishing a transgression of the 
second Law of Thermodynamics. According to his state¬ 
ment, a funnel-like aperture allows to pass in one direction 
more molecules than in the other, under pressure, when the 
mean length of the free path is large as compared with the 
dimensions ol the funnel ; this produces a spontaneous 
difference of pressure at both sides of the funnel, 

R. d^E. Atkinson J, Witmer§, and tlie author |j, the 
last in a more general way, have proved the error of 
Fairbourne^s conclusions. As 1 have show'ii (Lc.), this 
problem, owing to the insufficiency of our knowledge of the 
laws of refiexion of the molecules from u real wall, cannot 
be solved from a molecular-kinetic standpoint, in spite of 
J. W. Fisher’sK opinion. Gaedeconfirming tbeexistence 
of a minimum conductivity of gases (in the function of 
pressure), assumed as its only explanation the directing 
influence of the surface film. He calculated the resulting 
reciprocal repulsion of two plates (at the same temperature), 
and showed on a lever-balance (sensibility not indicated), 
that the efiEect was, at aiij^ rate, a thousand times smaller than 


a Communicated by the Author, 
t Phil. Mag. (6) xUii. p. 1047 (1922;. 

I * Nature, iiL p. 326 (1923). 

§ Phil. Mag. (6) xlvii. p. 152 (1924). 

II Is sent to the J. Buss, Ph,^Chem, Soe^ 
f Phil. Mag. (6) xlvii. p. 152 (1924). 

e* Annaien d. In, xii. p. 289 (1913). 
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the calculated one. From thie obsenration of Gtiede we maj 
conclude that a funneMike aperture might cause a motion of 
the gas in one preponderating direction. 

On the other hand, J. Kossonogov * published an articio 
where he descrities a similar phenomenon observed by him in 
1920, before Fairbourne^s publications. My own careful 
investigations (l^e.) did not conhrm the results obtained by 
him. As the experiments of Kossonogov were conducted 
under atmospheric pressure and Gaede’s method was not 
sufficiently sensitive, it was interesting to make the 
following controlling experiments. 


Fig.l. 



In the centre of a large bolt-head (diameter about 20 c.) 
a system was suspended on a quartz thread consisting of a 
little rod with a mirror M, at the ends of which were attached 
two thin porous glass plates, Pi and (2 c. x 2 c. each), with 
conical apertures (fig, 1). The porous plates (made hy 
Schott, Jena, 1925) were attached in such a manner that 
the narrower ends of the conical pores of plate Pj were 
turned in the opposite direction to the narrower ends of the 
pores of the other plate, P^. 

If through each of these conical apertures a greater quantity 
of molecules flowed in one direction than in the opposite, an 
easily discoverable rotational moment would be imparted ta 
the system. The diameter of the narrower ends of the pores 

♦ jr. Mu$i. JSoe. Ivi. pp. 25-89 (1924). 

pm. Mag. 8.7. 7ol. 7. No.43. March 1929, 
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w»M 4-5 ft (tba mMun fne path of the molecnlea o£ «ir at 
15-18 mm. Hg waa the same). The diameter of the larger 
pores waa about 100/t (corresponding to the presanre of 
0*15 mm. Hg). The maziinum of decUnation had to be 
looked for in these limits. A position when the system was 
sot declined could exist at a very strong tarelaction 
(according to Gaede the directing action of tlie surface film 
disappeared already at O'UOl mm. Hg), or, with some 
approximation, at the atmusplieriu presenre. In that case, 
according to Fairboume and Koasonogov, the curve would 
be represented >iy fig. 2. The period of vibration was about 
4 minutes. The moment of inertia was reckoned at 
9 C.G S units. With a scale placed at a distance of 2 m., 
ene division of the scale corresponded to 1*4.10~* dyn. cm. 

Fig. 2. 



This, at tile maximum of the effect sought for, corresponds 
for molecules reflected in one direction to the prevalence of 
one hundred millionth of all molecules fallen. Because of 
the great sensibility of the method, a good thermal iiiolaiion 
proved to be neces-^ary. It was secured by envelo|>ing the 
mlt-bead in several layers of cotton with interlayers of tin> 
foil; in front ol the window a water cuvette was placed and 
a scale of total internal reflexion was use<i. 

Tliree series of observations with a good constancy of the 
zero in liinite from 10"* min. to 760 mm. Hg showed a com¬ 
plete absence of the effect. An artiflcial change of 
temperature in the room showed that the natural variations 
of temperature could not conceal the effect if such existed. 

The same results were obtained with little diaphragm¬ 
like wings made of porous plates composed of two layers of 
gypsnm and cement, like those used by Kossonogov. Evi- 
dentiy tile directing action of the surface film inferred by 
G«^e (if it exists) in this ease cannot lead to a limitation of 
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the second law because o£ the unevenness o£ the surface 
and perhaps of the osciliaiions of the surface film itself. 

Thus the cases of limitation of the second Law of Thermo¬ 
dynamics pointed out by the above-mentioned authors 
must be considered theoretically and experimentally as 
inconsistent. 

I take this opportunity for expressing here my profound 
regret at the recent death of *Wladimir Alexandrovitch 
Mich«*lson (Feb. 27th, 1927), Professor of Phjsics and 
head of the Physical Laboratory, who placed at my disposal 
all facilities for carrying out this work. 

Physical Laboratory, 

Agricultural Tiruiriai»ev Academy, 

Moacow, August 1927. 


LIX. Precision Mtamremenix of X-Ray Reflesnom from 
Crystal Povoders, The Lattice Constants of Zinc Car^ 
honaiiy Manganese Carbonate^ and Cadmium Oxide. By 
J. Brbntano, D.Se.^ Lecturer in Physics^ Manchester 
University^ and J. A DAMSON, M.Sc,^ Research Student^ 
Manchester University*. 


SUMMABT. 

Exact determinations of the spacing and of the rhombor 
he Iral angle of xinc carbonate and of manganese carbonate, 
derived from X-ray measurements on crystalline powders,are 
added to analogous determinations for magnesium carbonate 
given ill a previous paper. 

Thn results are used to verify calculated lattice constants 
of the c;irbonate series. Introducing our values, it is found 
that calculations in which a fixed parameter for the OO 3 group 
is assumed give good approximation but do not quite agree 
with the observed data. This indicates that terms charac¬ 
teristic of the various elements have to be considered. 

Determinations are made showing the accuracy of the 
method used. With this method, satisfying a focussing 
condition, uniformly spaced lines of constant width are 
obtained and a standardising substance of great volume 
absorption is introduced. Some points arising in connexion 
with its application are discussed. 

• Commuaieated by the Autboxs* 

8L2 
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A deiermioation of the lattice constant of cadmium oidde 
is made in order to use cadmium oxide as standardizing 
substance* 

1 . TN a recent paper by one of us and by W. E. I^wson 

X exact measurements of the lattice constants of 
magnesium carbonate were discussed. These measurements 
introduced an appreciable change in the spacing, bringing 
magn^ium carbonate and calcite, the two extreme members 
of Ae isomorphous series of carbonates, into close agreement 
with respect io calculated values t oE their lattice constants 
derived on the assumptions developed by W. L. Bragg and 
S. Chapman. The discrepancies of intermediate members 
are oE the same order as the correction introduced in the 
magnesium carbonate spacing, and it seemed of interest to 
examine to which extent they might he due to the uncertainty 
of the lattice measurements. The new determinations were 
made with a microcrystalline powder, using an X>ray method, 
and the rhombobedral angle was derived from a consideration 
of those lattice spacings, the ratios of which were most 
sensitive to changes in the angle. 

2 . In the case of a trigonal system, the side a of the 
elementary cleavage rhomb and the rhombobedral angle a 
can be calculated by introducing in the relation, 

- ^ n 5^cos*«—3co8*a__ 

*** P)8in*a+2(Ai-f 

. . . ( 1 ) 

the values of the lattice spacings dku which have been 
obtained from X*ray reflexions (hkl). 

Referring more particularly to the determination of the 
angle a, this can he derived from the ratio of any two 
spacings, and spacings may be called sensitive for this 
purpose when they can be combined so that their ratio varies 
greatly with variation of the angle «. In the case of the 
isomorphous carbonates of the calcite type, the angle a is 
about 103^. In these circumstances, as will be seen from 
equation (1), an appreciable variation in a is only accom* 
panied by a relatively small change in the corresponding 
values of For example, in the case of magnesium 

* J. Brentsno & W. E. Dawson, PhU. Msg. (7) iii. p. 411 (19^. 

t S. Chapman, J. Topping, and J. Morral. R. Soc, Proe. A, cvi. p. 309 
a924). 
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carbonate, a change of 0^*1 in the angle a corresponds to a 
change of 0*0073 in the relative magnitude of the most 
sensitive spacings. In order therefore to determine the 
rhombohedral angle, a high degree of accuracy is required 
in the measurmnent of the lattice spacings. 

We have now measured the lattice constants of zinc 
carbonate and of manganese carbonate, in order to obtain 
more exact data for these substances. Since specimens of 
manganese carbonate are available which permit of exact 
goniometnc measurement, in this case only the value of a 
was required. We have, however, chosen to determine the 
rbombonedral angle as well, as a test of the method, and have 
compared this value derived from the X-ray data with the 
results obtained by goniometric measurements. Both sets 
of measurements were carried out on the same crystal 
specimen. 

The method used is based on the general focussing 
condition for the reflexion from a powder, to which attention 
has been drawn in an early paper by one of uswhich in 
the case of a flat layer leads to 

sin a _ a 

a and are here the angles which the incident and emergent 
beams resf^tively make with the surface of the layer, a and 
b are the distances of the layer from the entrance slit defining 
the source of the X-ray beam and from the surface recording 
the reflexions. 

The general arrangement of the instrument has been 
described in a previous paper. 

The advantages of this method for making exact measure¬ 
ments depend upon the fact that the reflexions are recorded 
in such a way as to establish linear relations between the 
angles of deflexion and the corresponding distances of the 
lines measured on the film, permitting of direct interpolation 
between the distances and the angles. Further, when 
satisfying the focussing condition, symmetrically shaped 
lines of practically constant width are obtained, 'ihese two 
factors are of great assistance in making absolute measure¬ 
ments of the actual angles of reflexion or in determining the 
relative position of the lines with respect to a known 
reference pattern. It most be noted, however, that full 
symmetry of the lines is only obtained with a ihm powder 
layer which also enables exposures to be taken, using in turn 

* J. Brsnitno, Ar^, Sc* PAv«- A Nat* (5) i. p. 6^ <1919); Free 
Pkys. Soe. London, xxxvii. p. 184 (1^5). 
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ho& oE its sides^ thas eliminating any error dne to imperEect 
centring. In the present case it was decided not to under¬ 
take absolute measurements, but to adopt the method which 
had been used in determining the lattice constants oE mag-» 
nesium carbonate, A standardizing substance was mixed 
with the powder oE the specimen, and a calibration curre 
prepared in which the observed positions oE the standardizing 
lines are plotted against the angles calculated from its known 
spacing. 

The calibration curve is almost a straight line, and the 
angle oE deflexion associated with any point of the film can 
be obtained with great accuracy. Any systematic errors of 
the instrument are thus eliminated, and thick layers can be 
used as long as the absorption in the layer is suflSciently 
great and the camera sufficiently large to make the 
asymmetry due to penetration of the X-rays in the layer 
negligible. 

3. The structure of zinc carbonate lias been determined by 
W. L. Bragg using an ionization spectrometer and a single 
crystal, and by R. W, G. Wyckoff t» using the Lane meUxm, 
G. R. Levi and A. Ferrari t have also made a determination 
of the edge of the elementary cleavage rhomb, using a crystal 
powder and the Debye method. In no case was a determina¬ 
tion of the rhombobedral angle made. 

Our evaluation of the rhombobedral angle a respectively 
of the angle between adjacent faces of the rhomb c was 
carried out, using the diagram reproduced in the previous 
paper §, in which quantities proportional to the logarithms 


Table I. 


L. 

Indices. 

9-1930 .. 

. sir 

9^82 . 

. 222, 2^ 

9-3080 . 

. 3ll 

9-4238 . 

. 313 

9-4725 . 


9-4948 . 

. 400 

9 -5152 . 

. ^ 

9-6245 . 

. 33^ 333 

9-7124 . 

. Oil 


♦ W. L, R- Soc. A, Ixxzix. p. 438 (1914). 

t K. W. G. Wyckofl, Amer. Jour. Sc. 1. p. 317 (1990). 
t Levi k Ferrari, N. CVi/i. zxxiii. p. 516 (19^). 

$ Brsntano k Dawson, L c. 
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of the spacings are introdaced, so tiiat differences are 
sobstitntra for their ratios. 

In Table I. ire give our experimental ralnes for the 
glancing angles 6 in the form L=21ogsintl, this being 
uie expression plotted in the diagram. 

The value tnas obtainad for tbe rhombohedral angle is 
103^27'; it seems therefore unnecessary to suggest any 
alteration in tbe usually accepted value 103° 23' based on a 
goniometric determination by G. Bose*. 

The value for the dioo spacing is 

rfioo = 5'493± 0 005 A. 

Q 

as compared with the value obtained by Levi 

and Ferrari. 

The value for the side of the elementary cleavage rhomb 
becomes » 

a - 6*928 ± 0*005 A., 

and the volume of the elementary cleavage rhomb 
1*877 ±0*015.10-“ cm.», 

giving a density of the pure zinc carbonate of 4*406 g./cm.* 
This value is lower than the value 4*51 obtained by Levi and 
Ferrari from their lower value of the dioo spacing. Direct 
density measurements on specimens of zinc carbonate range 
from 4'30 to 4'45. 

4. The structure of manganese carbonate^ has been deter¬ 
mined by W. L. Bragg t. using the ionization spectrometer, 
and by R. W. G. Wyckoff $, using the Lane method. 

Tbe results of our measurements are given in Table II. 


Tabu II. 


L. 

lodtcet. 

9-4008 . 

. 221 

9-4475 . 

. 521 

9-4956 . 

. 422 

9-6413 . 

. 222 

9-5818 . 

33i 

9W17 .. 

. 3^, W 

9-6616 . 


9-6960 .. 

. 424 


• O. Rose, Pogg, Aim. Izxxv. p. 192 (1862). 
t i. o. 

} L. e. 
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The Taloe obtained for the rhombohedral angle is 
« = 102®50'. 

An accurate goniometric determination of the angle «, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. H. E. Bockley, M.Sc., made 
on the specimen from which tlie powder was prepared, gave 
the valne 102^50-3', which agrees with onr determination 
within one minnte of arc. These valnes also agree with the 
nsnally accepted valne of a=102*’50' obtained bv A. de 
Sohnlten *. 

For the valne of the d|oo spacing we obtain 
= 5'666 + 0'005 A. 

The valne for the side of the elementary cleavage rhomb 
becomes a _ 6-064 ± 0-005 A., 

compared with the value e=6'04A. obtained by WyckoflF, 
and the Tolame o£ the elementary cleavage rhomb 

V = 2-039 ±0 015.10-"cin.’, 

leading to a density of 3*747 g./cm.* The values of the 
direct density determinations on crystal specimens range 
from 3*47 to 3*76. The variations are mainly due to 
contamination by other members of the isomorphous series. 

5* The determinations of the rhombohedral angles confirm 
in each case the generally accepted values tuso for the 
carbonates of magnesium and of zinc, for which the gonio¬ 
metric determination is more difficult, owing to the imper¬ 
fections of the crystal and any effect of contamination more 
likely to occur. It is found more particularly that these 
values are actually the values of the rhombohedral angles 
for the crystal specimens for which the determinations of the 
lattice spacings were carried out. On the other hand, our 
measurements of the spacing djocH respectively of the side a of 
the elementary rhombohedron lead to values which in each 
case differ appreciably from the values obtained in earlier 
determinations. 

In papers by W. L. Bragg and S. Chapman t and by 
S. Chapman, J. Morral, and J. Topping J, the rhombohedral 
angles of the series of isomorphous carbonates, which 
inmudes the carbonates of magnesium, of zinc, and of 

♦ A. de Schulteu, JBuU. 8oe.f. Mm. xx.p. 196 (1897). 
t W. L. Bragg and S. Obapman, Proc. R. Soc. A, cvi. p. 869 (1924). 
t S. Obapman, J. Topping, and J. Morrali, Proc. K. Soc. A, ezi. p. 25 
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manganese, are derived by considering the condition 
of mitiiiDum potential energy of the intermolecalar electro¬ 
static fields. In these calcnlations the virtual distance 
between the C and the 0 atoms is introduced sis a constant 
parameter for the whole series of carbonates. Using earlier 
values for the spacing a, the calculated rhouibohedral angles 
show the observed decrease of the angle in passing from the 
lighter to the heavier carbonates, but do not arrive at a full 
numerical agreement with the experimental values. 

In the earlier paper discussing the accurate values for the 
lattice constants of magnesium carbonate and giving promin¬ 
ence to the two extreme members of the series, magnesite 
and calcite, for which exact lattice measurements were avail¬ 
able, we have pointed out that very close agreement between 
the calculated and the observed values could be obtained by a 
slight reduction of the virtual distance of the O and O atoms. 
The then resulting discrepancies for other members could 
possibly be attributed to the uncertainty of the lattice 
constants. 

Introducing our new values for the spacing of zinc 
carbonate and of manganese carbonate in the calculation, we 
can compare the resulting rhombohedral angles with the 
experimental values. 

The results are given in Table III. The data previously 
obtained for magnesium carbonate and those for calcite are 
added; for the latter obviously no question of accuracy in the 
determination of the spacing arises. 

Table III. 


a. a’. m. a, a'. m, m. 

UagHMium carbuiutU ... 5-88 4-61 1(»28 5-89» 4-637 105 24 10319 

Zinc rarbonate. 5-90 4-64 103 18 5-928 4 654 10316 103 28 

MangaoM. carbonate ... 610 4 77 103 52 6 064 4-740 102 58 102 50 

Calcite . 6-38 4-96 102 4 — — — 101 56 

In the first and second columns the side of the elementary 
cleavage rhomb a and the distance between adjacent met^ 
atoms a' are given as assnmed by Chapman, Topping, and 
Morral; in the third the valnes of the rhombohedral angle a 
so calculated. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth colnmns are 
given the corresponding values obtained from oar lattice 
measnrements. In the last colnmn are plotted the observed 
rhombohedral angles. 

It will be seen that by using our valnes for the spacing a', 
calculation of the rhombohedral angles leads to values 
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which for magnesium and manganese carbonate are in each 
case slightly greater than the values actually observed, the 
difference being 5' and 8 ^ respectively. For zinc carbonate, 
on the other hand, the calculated value is smaller than the 
observed value, the difference being 12 '. 

Of the two carbonates for which exact measurements have 
now been made, manganese carbonate falls thus in line with 
magnesite and calcite, the difference between the calculated 
and the observed rhombohedral angles being of the same 
order and in the same direction in each case, the calculated 
angle being larger. By a slight reduction of the constant 
parameter the residual differences could be brought within 
the limits of the possible experimental errors. 

The resulting discrepancy for zinc carbonate would then 
be increased. This discrepancy is too great to be accounted 
for by experimental errors. The assumptions on which the 
calculation is based are thus able to give a remarkably good 
approximation, but are not sufficient to determine fully the 
configuration of the crystals of the carbonate series. It will 
also be seen that an agreement between the calculated and 
the observed values could not be obtained by introducing a 
parameter for the effective size of the CO 9 group decreasing 
regularly with greater atomic weight of the metal. On 
the basis of the assumptions made in the theory, it would 
appear that terms for the field distribution characteristic to 
each metal have to be introduced. 

6 . The determinations were made on powders, partly owing 
to the imperfections of the crystals available in the case of 
magnesium carbonate and of zinc carbonate, partly w'ith 
the object of using a great number of reflexions for the 
measurement. 

The accuracy of the method used has been discussed in 
the previous paper, by referring to the agreement between 
the measurements of the individual lines of magnesium 
carbonate. It is now indicated in a different way by the 
agreement of the X-ray determination of the rbombohedrat 
angle of manganese with the result of the direct goniometric 
measurement, the two values being 102® 50' and 102® 50*3' 
respectively. 

A few points may be discussed which have to be considered 
when making exact measurements from powders. 

As has been mentioned above, two essential conditions for 
an exact evaluation of the X-ray reflexions are to obtain 
photographic records permitting of a linear intei^Iation 
between the distances ot the lines measured on tbe film and 
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the angles of reflexion, and to avoid an asymmetry of the 
lines due to absorption of the X-rays in the deeper parts of 
the layer, which introduces errors when strong and weak 
lines have to be compared. The first condition is satisfied in 
the particular method used for our measurements. The 
second condition, to avoid too great a penetration of the 
X»rays into the crystal powder, cun be attained by admixing 
a standardizing substance of great volume absorption und 
great volume scattering. By this means the thickness of the 
layer from which the X-rays are scattered to any appreciable 
extent can be reduced, and if the standardizing substance 
presents strong volume scattering, only a small fraction of 
the reduced volume of the layer, determined by the require¬ 
ments of sufficient absorption, needs to be occupied by the 
standardizing substance, which helps to shorten the time of 
exposure when examining powders constituted of light 
elements. The reference substance should give a simple 
pattern, and should be constituted of such elements that 
their characteristic radiation is not excited by the X-ray 
radiation used. 

7. We have found that nickel oxide in conjunction with 
Cu K« radiation satisfies the requirements of a standardizing 
substance, and ibis was the reason for making a more exact 
deterinination of its lattice constant. 

In connexion with ether work which is in progress, we 
were led to search for an alternative substance applicable to 
a range of shorter wave-lengths which would excite the 
characteristic radiation of nickel. Of a number of sub¬ 
stances which we examined for this purpose, cadmium oxide 
was found most suitable for satisfying the required 
conditions. 

(yitdmium oxide can be used for the K radiation of copper, 
molybdenum, rhodium, and silver; its structure, like the 
structure of nickel oxide, is of rock-salt type ; it gives thus 
the same pattern of lines, but, owing to the larger spacing, 
the cadmium-oxide reflexions occur at somemiat smaller 
angles than the corresponding reflexions of nickel oxide. 

A determination of the cadmium oxide spacing by tbe 
method just described, with rock-salt as reference substance, 
gave 

= 4-683 ±0004 A. 

Our value is appreciably smaller than the value 4*72 
obtained by Davey and Hoffman and obtained again by 

a W. P. Davi^y and E. 0. Hoffmaua, Phys. Rev. xv. p. 383 (1920). 
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P. Scherrsr *. A sinaU«r valae, 4*699, bad been ol»erved 
bj H. P. Walmdey f. 

The cadmiam-oxide powder examined by ns showed that, a 
■certain part of it consisted of very small particles, so tliat 
the lines for the lar^^er angles of deflexion were somewhat 
blurred. This blurring impairs exact measurements, but 
■only where very great accuracy is required ; the two a lines 
of On K radiation, for instance, were quite well separated. 

8 . In such cases where an exact measurement of a lattice 
oonstant is required, and not the determination of a structure, 
^is can often be based on comparative measurements of a 
group of lines situated within a small angular range in the 
region of large angles of deflexion. The photographic film 
can then be placed at a considerable distance from the 
powder layer, so that the penetration of the rays into 
the layer has very little effect. In this case it is of 
advautege to make the distance h of the powder from the 
photographic film greater than the distance a of the entrance 
elit from the powder and to satisfy the focussing condition 
for the ratio ajb chosen. In fact, for a given aperture of the 
beams, other conditions being the same, the expression for 
the intensity of the reflected radiation t contains a factor 

1 _ 

nap 

which becomes greater when at < or tlie distance a < ; this 
makes it possible to increase the distance between the 
photographic film and the powder layer without arriving to 
unduly long exposures. 

From the focussing condition it will be seen that with a 
given orientation of the powder layer, i. e. a given angle of 
incidence a, the angle for which the definition is sharp, 
varies with b. When satisfying the focussing condition for 
a film situated at a great distance, for which and therefore 
the total angle of deflexion is large, the focussing condition 
is simultaneously satisfied for a recording surface situated 
nearer to the powder with a smaller R and thus a smaller 
angle of deflexion. By disposing two concentric films at 
different distances, it is thus possible to obtain sharp definition 
for two different angular ranges at the same time. 

** P. Scberrer, ZtUidtr.f. Kryat. Ivii. p. 196 (1922). 

t H. P. Walmsley, Proc. Phys. Soc, xl. (1927). 

1 J. Brentano, Phil. Mag. vi. p. 163 (19^). 
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When detennining the lattice constant of cadminm oude, 
the distance a of the entrance slit from the powder was 
13'5 cm., the distance b of the main film from the powder 
was 17*0 cm., and an anxiliary film was interposed at a 
distance of 5*3 cm. from the axis of rotation of the powder ; 
this film was not protected by a rotating screen, and the 
lines were more or less blurred outside the region of correct 
definition. 

Only the outer film was used for the actual determinations, 
but the auxiliary film was convenient for checking tbo 
identification of the lines. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our thanks to Professor 
W. L. Bragg, F.R.S., for various facilities, including the 
use of a transformer obtained by means of a grant of the 
Royal Society. 

Manchester, 

Dec. 15th, 1928. 


LX. Tie Distfibution of Electrons in Atotns, By Lowkll 
M. Alexander, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics, 
University of Cincinnati *. 


I. 

OTONERf makes the assumption that the number of 
O electrons in an atom associated with each sob-level i» 
equal to doulde the inner quantum number. This gives for 
the first three levels;— K, 2 ; 2 ; Ln, 2 ; Lni, ♦ 1 Mi, 2; 

Mil, ; Miu. 4 ; Miv, 4 ; Mt, 6 . Stoner supports this 
distribution of electrons by evidence of an indirect nature, 
e. g., the intensity of X-ray lines, absorption of X-rays, 
magnetic properties, chemical properties, optical spectra, etc. 


II. 

In Bohr’s picture of the atom, the relation between sub¬ 
levels of a group should be similar to the relation between 
the principal groups. As the K and L groups approach 


* Cominameated by the Author. 

+ Stoner, Phil Mag. xlviii. p. 719 (1924). 
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completion, the energj necesiary to remove the most li|];htlj 
bound electron shows an upward trend, reaching maxima in 
helinm and neon, the elements w hicli complete the K and L 
groups rMpectively. The outer electron in the next elements 
{lithium and sodium) is the first electron o£ the next 
priaci|>al group, and since it is bound on the atom in an orbit 
of large radius, the energy necessary to remove it is small— 
in fact, a minimum. 

We should ex[)ect this same phenomenon to occur on a 
smaller scale as the sub-levels of a particular group are 
formed. For example, in the formation of the L group one 


Rg.1. 



would expect the ionization potential to increase for snccessi ve 
atoms until the L group is complete. The outer electron in 
the atom of next atomic number is the first electron of the 
Lii suli-level and would be bound on the atom in an orbit of 
greater radios than the Li electrons. Thus at this pomt we 
might expect a decrease in the ionization potential, although 
the magnitude of this decrease would be considerably smaller 
than the corres[)onding decrease between principal groups. 
It seems possible in this way to get direct evidence as to the 
distribution of electrons in sob-levels. Tbe broken line of 

fig. 1 represents the square root of tbe energy 
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necessary to remove the most Uglitly bound electron for the 
elements from H (1) to Ca (20)* For brevity^ I shall denote 
Xj as the energy necessary to remove the most lightly bound 
electron in the element X. It is seen from the figure that 
Hei is greater than H|, indicating that the second electron 
in helium is associated with the first to form the K grou}j* 
Li| is considerably smaller than Hei, indicating that the 
third electron of lithium is not associated with the other two 
to form a single group^ but is the first electron of the L 
group, indeed, the first electron of the sul>-group Li. As 
Bei is bonnd on with a greater energy than Li„ the fourth 
electron of Be seems to be associated with the third electron 
to form the completed sub*groop Li* The dip in the curve 
from Be (4) to B (5) seems to indicate that the outer electron 
of B (5) forms the beginning of a new sub-group Ln* As is 
seen from the figure this sul^group is completed with N (7)^ 
not C (6) as Stoner suggests. 0 (8) shows the beginning of 
a new sub-group Lni» which is completed at Ke(lO). The 
comparatively large dip between Ne(lO) and Na (11) 
indicates the beginning of a new principal gronp, the M 
group. Although the data are incomplete in the range 
Na (11) to A (18), enough values are known to make it very 
probable that these eight electrons are bonnd on in the same 
way as the electrons from Li (3) to Ne(lO). The proposed 
electron di>tribution is therefore Mi, 2 ; Mn, 3 ; Mni. 3. 
The comf»arativ**ly large dip in the curve between A (18) 
an<lKil9) indicates, according to Bohr *, the beginning of 
the N group, the completion of the M group being made in 
some unknown manner before atomic number 29. The first 
eight electrons of the N group proper, beginning at Cu (29) 
and ending at Kr(36), seem to be bound on with this same 
distribution, as is shown in fig. 2. This is not entirely 
concinsive, as the ionization potentials for atomic numbers 32 
ami 34 are lacking. However, the evidence is perhaps 
sufficient to nropose the distribution Nj, 2 ; Nu, 3 ; Nni. 3. 
Fig. 2 also snows the beginning of th«* 0 group at Ag (47). 
With the same type of diita as exhibited for the N group 
the indiciited <listrihution is Oi, 2; On, 3 ; Om, 3. Fig. 2 
shows the beginning of the P group at Au(79). The 
ionisation potential of Bi (83) is given as 8^0*5 volt, 
indicating a rather large error of measurement. For reasons 
of symmetry I propose tentatively the distrihntion Pt . 2 • 

I'll, 3} Pin» 3. 


* 'Theory of Spectra and Atomic Coostitatloii,' Bohr. 
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Table 1. shewa the data and sonrees for the first ionization 
potentials nsed in plotting figs. 1 and 2. 


Table I. 


At. no. 

Term. 

v. 

Volte. 

Source. 

IH . 

{ 


13*539 

I (2) 

2 He. 



j 24*5 

1 (2) 

3Li . 

1 


: 5*371 

(1) 

4Be. 

! 


9-50 

i 

5B . 



8-34 


6C . 



11 3 

' (1) 

' 7N . 

‘ 

i 

1 14-494 

(1) 

80 . 



i 13565 

(1) 

OP . 



16-9 

(1) 

10 Ne. 



21*482 

(i) 

11 Na. 

* 1 s 

41448-59 

i 

(2) 

12 Mg. 

1 *s 

616630 


(2) 

13 Al . 

: 

48280 

I 

(2) 

14 Si . 

1 *^0 

64275 


(2) 

15 P . 

\ 


I 133 

(3) 

I6S . 

! 3p 

83554 

1 

(2) 

18A . 

1 


154 

(2) 

19 K . 

IS 

350a5'88 

\ 

(2) 

20C.I. 

i >8 

493048 

\ 

(2) 

29 Cu. 

IS 

62305-86 

1 

(2) 

30 Zn. 

1>S 

75758*6 

1 

(2) 

31 Ga. 

2 Pi 

48378 


' (2) 

32 Ge. 



' 7*a5 

(4> 

.3.SA8. 



11-54+-5 1 

(2> 

35 Br. 



1 i 

(3> 

36 Kr. 



1 fl3-3 
f 1127 1 

(2) 

(2) 

37 Bb.:. 

IS 

33684-80 

i 

(2) 

;«8r . 

1»S 

45924*31 

1 i 

(2; 

47 Ag. 

1 8 

61093-48 

1 

(2) 

48 Cd.1 

PS 

72532-8 1 

i 

(2) 

49 In .1 

2Pi 

46667 

1 

(2) 

50 Sn.j 



7*37-l-*0i> j 

(6) 

51 Sb.! 



8 -5+10 i 

(2) 




10*1+-6 i 

(3) 




115 

(2) 

55 Cs.i 

18 

31406*70 


(2) 

56 Ba. 

PS 

4*2029*5 


(2) 

79 An. 

IS 

74461 


(2) 

80 Hg. 

l^S 

84181-5 


(2) 

8111 . 

2 Pi 

49263 


(2) 

82 Pb.. 


59821 


(2) 

83 Bi . 

i 

I 


8±*5 

(2) 


(1) Mimkan and Bowen, Phil. Mag. ir. n. €61 (1927). 

(2) Anregwng von Quanien^irmffen dureh 8tSs$e, Praack and Jordan. 

(3) * The Ongin of fitoectre/ Foote and Mohler. 

(4) C. W. Oartlein, Phya. Ber. xxzi. p. 782 (1928). 

(6) Green and Loring, Fhya Bev. xxz. p. 674 (19^. 
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III. 

Experimentally 5 absorption limits are known in the M 
group and 7 in the N gronp, which would indicate at least 
5 suD^levels in the M groap and 7 in the S group. As there 
are 18 electrotis in the M groap and 32 in the N group, and 
we have accounted for 8 in each group, we have yet to 
account for 10 in the M group and 24 in the N group.* The 
formation 2, 3, 3 seems to form a particularly stable set of 
sub-groups, so that we would not expect the other electrons 
to intrude on these first three sub-groups as the group is 
completed. It is proposed tentatively that the M and N 

Fig. 2* 



groups are completed as shown in Table II, In Tables II. 
aind III, the arrangements of electrons which are not 
supported by direct evidence are enclosed in brackets. 

Table II. 

Sub-group9. 

II. III. IV, V, VL VII. 


3 3 

3 8 [6 6] 

3 3 [5 6 7 7] 



* Since this paper was written 1 have found references to the ionisa- 
fion potentials of Ge (32) and Sn (50). [See Table I.] Ilie values of 
V vfS are 0*76 for Qe (82) and 0*74 for Sn (50). It is seen that these 
values lie close to the assumed values shown in %. 2. 

Phil Mag. S. 7, Vol. 7. No. 43, March 1929. 2 M 
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Table III. shows a classification of the electron loTek in a 
few atoms, using Bohr's general scheme together with the 
distribntion of electrons proposed in this paper. 


Tablb III. 


Ai&o. 

K. 

L. 

M. i 

! 




N. 


! 



0. 



P. 

I. 

1 

II. in. 1 

i 

1. 

II. III. IT. 

T. 

I. 

11. III. IV. T. 

TI. 

VII. 

I. 

n. III. IT. 

?.i 

I. 

n. m. 

IH ... 

1 





















2He... 

2 





















3 Li... 

2 

1 




















4Be... 

2 

2 




















5B ... 

2 

2 

1 



















«C ... 

2 

2 

2 



















7H ...i 

2 

2 

S 



















80 ... 

2 

2 

3 

1 


















»P ... 

2 

2 

3 

2 


















lOBe... 

2 

2 

3 

3 


















11 Ha... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

















12 Mg... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

















13 A1... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 
















18A ... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 















19K ... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 



1 












20 Ca.. 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 



2 












290n... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 [6 


1 












SOZn... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

b 

2 












M&... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

b 

2 

3 

3 










87 Bb... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

2 

3 

3 




1 






S8Sr ... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

b ! 

2 

3 

3 




2 






47 If... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

2 

3 

3 

[5 5] 



1 






48M... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

2 

3 

3 

5 5 



2 






SIX ... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

2 

3 

3 

5 5 



2 

3 

3 




SSCi... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

6 

5 

2 

3 

3 

5 5 



2 

3 

3 


1 


66Ba... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

b 

5 

2 

3 

3 

5 5 



2 

3 

3 


2 


79In... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

2 

3 

3 

6 6 [7 

7]' 

2 

3 

3 [5 


1 


80 Hg... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

2 

3 

3 

5 5 

7 

7 

2 

3 

3 5 


2 


81 m .. 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

b 

2 

3 

3 

5 5 

7 

7 

2 

3 

3 5 

b 

2 

1 

86£in.. 

2 

2 

3 

3 

o 

3 

3 

5 

b 

2 

8 

3 

b b 

7 

’1 

2 

3 

3 5 

b 

i 

2 

3 3 


Cincinoati, 
Hateii 17th, 1928. 
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LXI. Studie$ in the Formation of KuniFe Tube Dust 
Figures .—Parts I, and II. By Ebic J. Iboks, 

JKtwt London College^ E. 1.* 

[Plates IX.-Xin.] 

Part 1.—Dust Figures in General 

f 1. Introductory and Historical 
$2. Experimental Procedure. 

{ 3. Description and Consideration of Plates. 

Part n.—Formation of Strim. 

§4. PrsTioas Theorerical and Experimental Work. 

§5. Present Experimental Work and Condtisions. 

Part I. 

§ 1. Introductory and Historical. 

A SEARCH of the more cominon text-books on sound, 
and an examination of the most likely papers ^^*3.a 4) 
failed to reveal any systematic photographic record of the 
dust figures produced in Kundt^s tube. It is the principal 
object of the present paper to rectify this omission by the 
aid of an a|>paratus (already described) which allows such 
figures to be easily formed. 

Kundt^*^ performed his original experiments with a four- 
foot tube of diameter f inch, strewn inside with lycopodium 
powder. The tube was excited into longitudinal vibration by 
stroking with a damped woollen cloth, and, when it was 
closed and suitably clamped, the lycopodium formed figures 
resembling those of fig. 2 (a) (PI. IX.) of the present paper. 
Eundt found that on farther stroking the tube the antinodes 
preserved their places, but that the striations were liable to 
a small change ; on stronger excitation the strise disappeared 
and the lycopodium gathered at the nodes. If the dust 
were evenly distributed on the walls, Knndl obtained, after 
rubbing, circles of dust on the bottom of the tube around the 
nodal points of the air column. These he attributed in part 
to the oscillation of the glass tube itself because of their 
modified appearance at the nodes of the tube (i. e.j the points 
at which it was clamped). His next experiments were 
performed in the manner now generally adopted with' an 
independent rod, a metre in length, as a source of vibration. 
When the length of the air column was suitably adjusted he 

e Ck>mmamcated by Prof C. H. Lees, F.R.S. 

2M2 
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noted that the nodes in the air were very sharply defined 
by heaps at the bottom and also by vertical ringe circling 
the tube and perpendicular to its axis. In these instances 
both the end of the metre rod and the stopper in the farther 
end of the tube determined nodes in the vibrating air, i. r., 
the length of the column was an integral number of half 
wave-lengths. If from such a position stop were moved 
through a quarter of a wave-Ien^h and the experiment 
repeated then it was found that the nodes preserved their 
positions with respect to the stop, and that the end of the 
vibrating rod was situated at an antinode. In these 
instances the nodal heaps and vertical rings circling the 
tube were replaced by circles of dust on the bottom of the 
tube—indicating probably that there was not sufficient energy 
present to drive the dust to its former positions. Kundt 
differentiated between the behaviour of lycopodium and of 
sand in the tube in that firstly, whatever the length of the 
air column the intensity of the vibration was sufiicient to 
move lycopodium, whereas sand was only affected when the 
length was an integral number of half wave-lengths ; and 
secondly, the sand strite were sharper and more regular than 
those of lycopodium. Iron filings were found to behave in 
a manner similar to sand. Kundt was not successful in 
using vapour in place of dust as an indicator. He found 
that ammonium chloride disappeared at the first stroke of 
the rod and was precipitated at the nodes in the solid form. 
He drew the important conclusion that, whatever the form 
of the figures, the half wave-length of the sound in the tube 
remaineu constant. 

Other papers of note—illustrated by line drawings—are 
those of Dvorak in which he offers explanations for many 
of the phenomena described later in this paper. He also 
had somewhat narrower tnbes than those useil in the present 
work, which were about 4'8 cm. in diameter. He found 
that when water was placed in the bottom of a tube in which 
the air was made to resound in the usual manner, it formed 
a wall across the tube at the antinodes. Assuming that the 
amplitude of the aerial motion is not small compared with the 
wave-length, Dvorak shows that there will always be a 
positive pressure at the nodes, and it is to this pressure that 
he attributes the motion of the water to the antinodes. He 
also points out that, owing to friction, the displacement at 
the middle of the tube must be much greater than at the 
walls, and suggests that heat is generated at the walls near 
antinodes giving rise to an increase in pressure at those 
points. From these considerations he concludes that along 
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the walls of the tube air streams from antinodes to nodes 
and in the interior from nodes to antinodes. Dvorak^s ex¬ 
perimental evidence for this and his other concinsions will 
be considered in § 3 ; but mention may be made here of a 
coniirination of this idea made a few years after by the late 
Lord Rayleigh He demonstrated mathematically the 
existence of a current in a Kundt’s tube from antinode to node 
which is limited to an annulus, contiguous to the walls, of 
thickness 0 293 times the radius of the tube; and a return 
current from node to antinode occupjdng the interior and 
therefore of diameter 1*414 times this quantity. This 
vortical motion follows as a consequence of postulating 
viscosity and taking into consideration second order velocity 
terms ; it does not however depend upon the development 
of heat. 

§ 2. Experimental Procedure, 

The essentia] features of the apparatus used have already 
been described and are portrayeil in fig. 15 (PI. XII.) 

As a source of vibration a two-metre rod of brass was 
employed. This rod, when chiiuped at its centre and stroked 
by a resined duster, was cjipable of emitting both its funda¬ 
mental and first overtone giving rise to disturi»ances in the 
tube having half wave-lengths of c. 19 )S and 6*6 cm. respec¬ 
tively. For most of the work to be descriV>ed the overtone 
(generated when the rod is stroked near its centre) was 
einploved, as it was convenient both in regard to its inten¬ 
sity and wave-length. Any trace of the fundamental 
(obtaincil by stroking the rod near its end) was sufficient to 
destroy the figures obtained with the overtone and vice versa^ 
so that the results recorded are not in any way^ due to the ‘‘dual 
notf* property of the rod. It was found unnecessary to take 
any but rudimentary precautions as to the dryness of the glass 
tubes which had internal <liameters of c. 4*8 cm. The dust 
to be used was introduced into the tube on a metre scale 
upon which it had been previously laid in a thin line. The 
formation of the figures was facilitated by rotating the tube 
through some 45® to 60® about its axis so that the uust rested 
on a sloping surf act* of glass. The distance required betw'een 
the end of the vibrating rod and the stop for maximum 
disturbance was determined by trial before a series of photo- 
gr^hs was commenced. 

The tube containing the figures was photographed in situ 
from above. The stop w*as removed from the tube to enable 
the figures to be illnminated from the end and a black 
background was placed under the tube, which was completely 
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shielded from extraneoas light* la this way tlie stractnre 
of the figures is emphasized by the shadows cast^ and 
reflexions in the tube are eliminated. 

§ 3. Description and Consideration of Plates^ 

In the Plates the horizontal arrows point towards the 
end of the vibrating rod used as a source of sounds and 
the vertical arrows to the actual position of the end ot the 
vibrating rod in the tube in those instances (figs. 11 & 12^ 
PI. XI.) where, to illustrate the point at issue, it was necessary 
to remove the rod during the photographic exposure. In 
interpreting the figures it should be remembered that they 
were illuminated, as has already been mentioned, by light 
travelling in the direction of the horizontal arrows. 

The substances used to form figures were cork dust, lyco* 
podium, silver sand, magnetized and demagnetized iron 
filings, pith dust and Kieselsdure^^^K With the exceptions 
of lycopodium and Kieselsdure these powders were obtained 
in a sufficiently divided state by filtering through a copper 
gauze having some 75 meshes to the inch. The iron filings 
were demagnetized by heating. All the figures described iii 
this section were obtsiined with the overtone of half wave¬ 
length c. 6'6 cm. 

Figs. 1, 2, A 3 (PI. IX.) show typical results for cork, lyco¬ 
podium, and sand respectivel 3 ' obtained by a single stroke of 
the rod (a), by two or three hard strokes (6), and by continued 
stroking (c). By inclining the tube until its axis was 
vertical most of the powder fell out, but that which clung 
to the tube emphasized some essential features when photo¬ 
graphed {vide (d)). 

In (a) the formation of strias at the antinodes is shown : 
these will be considered in detail in Part II. On further 
excitation these strias are destroyed and the dust travels 
towards the Tiodes —most of it going to the node farthest 
from the vibrating rod—to form, in the case of light powders, 
a heap and a doable ring^^*^ which encircles the tube^^^^ ((c) 
and (d)). These rings are not so evident with sand, which is 
more difficult to move. Figs. 3 (6) & 3 {c) (PI. IX.) for sand 
resemble Dvorak’s drawings for lycopodium* He notes 
that for stronger strokes the limits g and g separate farther 
and farther and approach the nodes which, however, they 
never reach, because as the note gets softer they retreat 
almost instantaneously to their old positions. This effect 
has not been found troublesome with lycopodium in the 
present work, and Dvofik claims to have been more 
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•uocestful in driving g and g’ to tho nodes by rising an 
extremely small quantity of the seed. 

The relative positions of antinodes, rings and nodes mav 
be seen from Table I., which gives an analysis of the obser^ 
vations made in a typical instance. 

Table I. 

X/2, Anti nodes. Nodal ningf. Nodal Heaps, X/2. 

Position of end of ribrating rod. 0*0 


r (Not measurable.) 

t in.i 
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0*4 


6*5 



6*6 

i 

c 

101 

13*1 

71 

13*1 

} 

66 

66 

16-7 

19*8 

13*6 

19*7 

6*6 

{ 

65 

V 

f 

232 


20-3 

f 

6-6 

1 


26*4 


26*2 


66 

{ 

29-7 

32*8 

26*9 

328 

1 

6*6 

6B 

{ 

86-2 

393 

33*5 

39*4 


6*6 


f 

42-8 


40*0 


\ 

6*6 

6*5 

1 

49-3 

46*0 

466 

46*0 

) 

] 

6*6 

6*6 

{ 

56-9 

626 

63-2 

62*6 

s 

6*6 


69*2 i 


Position of stop. 59*2 

In this instance the end of the vibrating rod coincided 
with a node in the gas column ; in general the nearest node 
is in front of this position (t. e., nearer the stop). 

The figures formed by demagnetized and magnetized iron 
filings are shown in figs. 4&5 (PI. X.) respectively. Striie 
corresponding to fig. 4 (o) (PI. X.) did not appear to be 
formed with magnetized iron filings, which seemed to slip 
immediately to the bottom of the tube, moving towards 
(fig. 5 (a) (PI. X.)), and soon surrounding (fig. 5 (t) (P1.X.)) 
the nodes. A close examination of fi^. 5 (a) (PI. X.), how¬ 
ever, reveals a certain amount of striation similar to that 
shown in fig. 4 (6) (PI. X.). The significance of this diversity 
of behaviour will be discussed in Part 11. of this paper. 
Figs. 4 (c) and 4 (c') (PI. X.) show two further stages of 
the “ closing-in process. 

Figs. 6 (a) and 6 {b) (PI. X.) show the initial and a later 
stage of the process using pith dost. 

The figures obtained with Kie»eUS»rt are shown in fig. 7 
(PI. X.) (the (a), (6),and (e) correspond to the usual stages). 
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This substance being very light and finely divided tends 
to spread in the tube rather than to form into figures: 
Fig. 7 (e) (PI. X.) illustrates this pointy and fig. 7 (c') 
(Pi. X.) is a deeper print from the same plate to show that 
the figures are not devoid of structure. 

In order to minimize as far as possible the effect of gravi* 
tation on the motion of the particles, the figures were next 
obtained on a plane black lain placed horizontally along the 
axis of the tube. The results for cork, lycopodium, and sand 
are shown in figs. 8, 9, and 10 (PI. XI.) respectively, and 
in the originals were remarkable for their beauty. The 
photographs of cork and lycopodium show the results of 
increasingly strong excitation : nothing more of interest was 
obtained with sand. As the strise were irregular atid showed 
a marked tendency to bifurcate or intermingle the device 
was not subsequently used. 

During the progress of this work it l)ecanie increasingly 
evident not only that dust was carried from antinode to node 
but also that it shifted along the tube from the vibrating 
rotl towards the stop. The experiments ''ith cork and 
lycopodium recorded in figs. Hand 12(PI. XI.) respectivtdy 
illustrate this observation. A line of dust was introduced 
into the tube in which the position of tlie end ot the 
vibrating rod is indicated by a vertical arrow (tigs. 11(a) 
and 12 (a)) (PI. XI.) ; the stop being towards the right end 
of the photographs. In the first ins^nce the dust extended 
from the arrow in both directions; in the second it uas 
conHned to the resonant air column. On the first stroke of 
the rod stria? were fonned (figs. 11 (6) anti 12 (A). PI. XL), 
and with a few hard strokes the characteristic figures, 
already described, were developed in the sound-tube (figi*. 
11(c) and 12(c), PI. XL). The rapidity of progress of 
the cork dust to the left in fig. 11 (c) (PI. XL) should be 
noted : tlie end of the tube to which it approached was 
open. From fig. 11 (d) (PI. XI.) it will be seen that 
farther stroking has removed most of the dust from the 
neighbourhood of the end of the vibrating rod, and that the 
tongue of dust shown in fig. 31 (c; (PI. XI.) has moved 
towards the stop to form another node. Figs. 11 (e) and 
12(d) (PI. XI.) register further progress, and the lengths 
of the dust colomns here shown should be compared with 
the corresponding lengths of undisturbed dust in the (a) 
photographs. It was afterwards found that this effect is 
even more strongly developed by the use of KieseUaure, but 
it was not obtained with sand* Dvorik observed the exis* 
ience of this shift, and stated that it was quicker nearer 
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the source o£ vibration. To verify this statement two 10 cm. 
lengths of cork dust were placed in a tube with those ends 
which were nearer the rod coincident with nodes of the air 
column. After the rod was rubbed the lengths of dust 
nearer to, and farther from, the rod were found to have 
increased to 22 and 18 cm. respectively. Dvorak's observe* 
tion that the dust moves quickest in passing an antinode was 
confirmed. He found with an oj>en tube that the dust has a 
tendency to return from the end and remain in the penulti¬ 
mate quarter wave-length, although each stroke of the rod 
causes it to emerge in a small cloud ; this observation was 
also substantiated. The shift itself together with its relative 
magnitudes near the two ends of the air column may be 
explained in terms of the inequality of intensity which 
exists between the incident and reflected trails constituting 
the stationary wave in consequence of losses on reflexion 
from the end of the tube and the damping efifect of the 
walN, 

Fig. 13 (PI. XII.) shows that the effects so far demon¬ 
strated are not localized in any particular part of the tube. 
Nine half wave-lengths were contained in the sound column, 
the jmwder used was cork dust, and the photographs (<#), 
(/#), and (r) correspond to stages already described with 
reference to fig» 1 (PI. IX.). The shift of dust towards 
the stop is clearly indicated in fig. 13 (c) (PI. XiL), and 
by inspection of tig. 13(a) (PI. XII.) it will be seen that 
nodes and antinode^^ are everywhere well defined in the 
first stage. This result, contrary to Dvorak^s observation 
that stria* were formed everywhere near the vibrating rod 
although somewhat thicker near the nodes, has also been 
obtained with much longer resonant columns. It sometimes 
happens, however, that the antinode figure adjacent to the 
end of the vibrating rod is not well formed, as, for example, 
in the instance recordetl in Table I. 

It remains to discuss tlie vortical phenomena observed by 
Dvorak when experimenting with Kieselsdure. On excitation 
this substance was found to rise to the interior of the tube 
and there to proceed from node to antinode, where it forme<l 
a wall across the tube. On the cessation of the source of 
sound each wall was found to divide into two repelling parts 
each of which formed a cloud at the nodes with the neigh¬ 
bouring halves from the adjacent loops. An attempt was 
made by Dvorak to verify the motion described by noting 
the behaviour of a small rectangle of }m\w suspended in the 
tube ; this introduced a disturbing influence, however, which 
gave rise to anomalous results 
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Now the motion of JKieseUdure in a strongly excited 
Knndt’s tube is not ea^ to follow with the nnaided eye and^ 
in consequence. Part III. of this investigation will be con¬ 
cerned with the results of a cinematographic study (at 
present in active progress) together with some general 
conclusions from all the observations. 

The photographs of the present paper—notably those for 
KieseUaure —yield some indication of the existence of a 
current in the centre of the tul>o from node to antinode. 
In fig. 7(c') (PI. X.) the antinodes are marked almost 
as definitely as the nodes and it would appear, both with 
reference to this figure and also figs. 2(c) and {d) (PI. IX.) 
for lycopodium, that with light powders a cloud occurs near 
the antinodes which might well be due to the powder falling 
diffusely from the centre of the tube on the cessation of the 
exciting vibration, although according to Dvorak the powder 
falls back to the nodes. It is hoped to settle this point by 
cinematographic observations, and in Part III. the connexion 
between this effect and the *Mine density'* and size of the 
dust particles will also be discussed. There is a slight sug¬ 
gestion of the phenomenon with cork and pith figures but 
none with sand and iron filings. That these clouds occur 
slightly towards the ‘‘stop” .side of the antinodes is ascribed 
to the general shift towards the 8tof> already mentioned. 

Figs. 14 (a) and (6) (PI. XII.), obtained by the method 
described in §5 with cork dust and sand respectively, show 
a pronounced curvature of the striae concave towards the 
nodes. This effect was noted by Dvoruk, who stated that it 
appeared a.s if two systems of striae were travelling in oppo¬ 
site directions through one another. DvorAk considered that 
the curvature was due to the thin layers of dust near the walls 
of the tube going from antinodes to nodes, while the thfcker 
layers at the bottom of the tube, which were farther removed 
from the influence of the tube’s surface, travelled in the 
opposite direction. It is notable that these circular striae are 
obtained when the excitation of tlie air is greater than that 
required to give straight striae, but not so great as to give 
the effects shown in “ (ft) photographs* (It often happens 
{ffide figs. 1 (b) and (c), 3 (6) and (c) (PI. IX.), and 6 (b) 
PI. X.)) that thick circular striae occur in ‘‘(6)’^ pho^ 
graphs; they appear to be formed as the exciting note dies 
down.) 

It appears probable, both from the manner of its ejection 
and the fact that the “ wall stream ’* is towards the vibrating 
rod, that dost expelled from the end of an open tube is carried 
by the “central stream.’* 
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Pabt II. 

§ 4. Previous Theoretical and Experimental Work. 

The formation of striae in a Kundt^s tube has been 
explained by Konig^*®^ in terms of tlie hydrodynamical 
forces between spheres situated in a vibrating fluid. Starting 
from Kirchboff^s general equations for the motion of two 
spheres in a perfect fluid, Konig showed that if Ri and Rs 
be the radii of two spheres separated by a distance then 
the components of the forces between them are 

JX = — (f 7rpRi*Rj*tt>oW) ^(1—5 cos* ^), 

Z= — (|wpRi*R,*»oV^oO ^(3—5 cos* 6)^ 

a>o being the velocity of the stream (considered parallel to 
the axis of z), p the density of the medium, and 0 the angle 
which the line of centres of the spheres makes with the 
r axis. Further, as he consideretl the motion to be in the 
xz plane (i, e., conhned to the bottom of the tube), Konig 
wrote 

Y=0. 

From these equations it follows that, n being an integer, 
when Oszmr 

X = 0, Z = 37rpRi*RsW/V> 

and when ^ = 11 ^ 

X==-|irpHi*llsW/V, Z = 0. 

Thus it appears that spheres situated in a line parallel to 
the axis of the tube (i.e., in line with the direction of 
propagation of the sound disturbance) repel, while those 
perpendicular to the direction of the tube attract each other* 
Ignoring other possibilities the raison d’etre for the formation 
of strisB is suggested. 

Cook ^**^ attempted to verify these formulas experimentally 
and concluded that A perfect fluid contains forces which 
are essential but are not sufficient to produce laminse in the 
form in which they exist and that the necessary new forces 
are most probably due to the viscosity of the medium.’* 
By the microscopical examination of the movements of powder 
particles, and subsequently of small spheres ^**^ suspended in 
a Kundt’s tube, Cook found in addition :— 

1. That particles with their line of centres transverse to 
the stream lines were maintained in equilibrium when they 
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were not mere than halt their diameter apart* (Konig’s 
theory requires that they should be in contact.) 

2. Particles with their line of centres along the stream 
lines and within half their own diameter approached^ acted 
as a single system and, like a Rayleigh disk, rotated into a 
plane perpendicular to the stream lines. 

Pointing out that 6>o varies along the tube when stationary 
waves are set up so that the arrangement of particles should 
not be the same in all parts of the tube, Robinson has 
devised a test of Konig’s theory based upon the measurement 
of inter-strisB distances. Any one particle in a lamina is in 
equilibrium under the action of the repulsive force.s due to 
all other particles in the laminse to either side of it. Summing 
only the effects of the particles constituting the first hitninas 
to the right and to the left of the lamina under consideration, 
Robinson showed that .r+i/ui.» = where Ur. r+i 

represents the distance between the rth and (r+l)th ripples 
distant k from an antinode ami I is the quarter wave-length 
of the sound disturbance. To test this liohinson performed 
some experiments with sources of vibration yiehling half 
w'ave-lengtbs of 3*63 and 5*03 cm. respectively in the sound 
tube and succeeded in showing that the distance between the 
ripples was greater at the antinodes than at the nodes 

In a later paper Robinson deduced K^)nig^s theory 
on different grounds—though still basing the analysis on 
Kirchhoff^sequations—and extended it to the casc> where the 
two spheres Jo not experience the stime velocity. lie then 
found that the square of the mean vt-locity (ft>o^) should be 
replaced by the product of the .separate velocities in the 
formula3quoted,and Hjtally obtained ar,r4-i/«i.2=t*0-s-"\^7rAV/) 
as the expression for inter-strise distances. By exf>erinient 
the ratio of the disUinces between the ripples near the nodes 
and at the antinodes for various combinations of frequency 
and |>owder was found to vary between 0*94 and 0*66, and 
the mean of a number of observations gave 0 78. The ratio 
of the mean ordinates of the curve y = /»co8*^^ for values 
of the abscissae corresponding to the positions of the striae 
distances measured was also obtained: the process was 
repeated for the curve y = and the three sets of 

ratios were compared. Assuming the striae to extend 7/9 
of the distance from an antinode to a node—as Robinson^s 
observations led him to believe was generally the case—the 
ratios for the 2/3 ami 4/3 power formulae respectively are 
0*76 and 0*56, and on these facts quantitative agreement 
between the cos^^'® (iwA//) formula and the experimental result 
of 0*78 was claimed. 
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In a further paper Robinson has shown how ripples 
may be formed from a powder uniformly distributed on the 
bottom of a tube by hydrodynaiuical forces without the inter¬ 
vention of viscous forces. As he remarks, however, this does 
not preclude the possibility that viscosity maybe a factor 
jifFecting the formation of ripples. 

§ 5. Present ExpeAmenial Work and Conclusions. 

Some observations and measurements on ripples appeared 
to form the natural sequence to those observations already 
recorded in the previous paragraphs and accordingly some 
dozen photograpliM, with dilTerent magnifications, of ripples 
formed by cork dust, sand, and KieselsdurCy in conjunction 
with notes giving ris<* to half wave-lengths in the tube of 
c. 6*6, 7*7,10*8, uiid 19*8 cm. respectively were taken. Thev 
are shown in figs. 19, 18, 17 (PI. XTII.), and 16 (PI. XIL) 

For this purpose it was deemed better to use transmitted 
light and accordingly the figures were photographed from 
above when illuminated from below by a system of frosted 
glass electric light bulbs shining through two sheets of opal 
glass. 

The figures were produced from a thin line of dust in the 
usual manner except that, to minimize the effect of gravita¬ 
tion, the tube was not rotated about its axis, so that the dust 
lay along the bottom of the tube. So long as the line 
density’^ of the dust be constant its initial distribution is 
immateiial as, on the completion of a stroke of the exciting 
rod by a resined cloth, the dust particles must have been 
established in positions of equilibrium. For the formation 
of strice it is neces>ary tliat tlie intensity of the exciting note 
should be sufficient to agitate the dust, but not so great as to 
project it tuvfards the nodes. 

From an examination of tigs. 16 (PI. XII.), 17,18, and 19 
(PI. Xill.) it will be seen that thick and thin, or, as it is 
perhaps preferable to call them, major and minor striaiions 
alternate in the dust figures and that these alternations are 
especially marked in the neighbourhood of the antinodes. So- 
far as tlie author is aware this effect bus not before been noted; 
it is particularly prominent when the tube is in resonance. 

During the process of stroking the sirise may be observed 
to move slightly backwards and forwards in a direction 
parailel to the axis of the tube (ridf^ KundPs observation) 
and in so <ioing the minor ripples may be drawn into 
and absorbed by the major and be reformed later. Now 
according to Robinson’s theory of ripple formation 
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tiiere is always a ripple at an antinode : in practice this is 
not a general mle and it is saggested that althongh initially 
the antinode may be defined by a ripple, yet, due to the 
backward and forward motion, at the conclusion of a stroke 
of the roJ the ripple may be displaced from the antinodal 
position. 

Despite the presence of minor ripples of which Robinson’s 
theory takes no account, it was thought well to measure the 
distances between the major strise of the figures of Pis. XII. 
and XIII., and accordingly each photographic negative 
was illuminated from below and the distances read off with a 
travelling microscope. To keep the relation between Or.r+i 
and k as general as possible, let ns write 

Or.r+i/ai.a = cos* iiwkll), 

so Aat on plotting log a,.,4.1/01.2 against log cos a 

straight line should result from which the value of n mav 
be obtained 

The experimental results were too irregular to justify 
plotting each value of loga^.r^fi/ai.2 against the corresponding 
value of logcos(^wl:/0. In consequence the distance between 
two nodes was divided into thirteen equal sections, and the 
mean distance between major strise in the middle section was 
taken as O1.2. The mean distance between major striae in 
the sections to the immediate right and left of the middle 
section was divided by ui.j and the logarithm of the quotient 
was plotted against logcos (^tt . 2/13) and so on. The resulting 
points are shown in fig. 20, to which lines indicating values 
of n equal to 4/3 (Robinson’s original theory), to 2/3 
(Robinson’s revised theory), and to unity have been added. 

Cork dust gives the most consistent results with a value 
of n equal to unity. In most instances it is almost impossible 
to assi^ a numerical value to n, and perhaps the only 
conclusion justified by these measurements is expressed by 
saying that, in general, the distance between strise increases 
on approaching an antinode. It would perhaps 1^ better to 
regard this work as failing to support Robinson’s theory 
rather than disproving it. In work of tliis nature it u 
almost impossible to ensure that experimental conditions are 
such as to justify the assumptions upon which the theory is 
bMed. Moreover the presence of minor strise immediately 
vitiates the theoir and it is not easy to see how to introduce 
a correction for them, as minor striations consisting of single 
strings of particles have been observed with sand, while in 
other instances minor striss comparable in size with major 
atrisB have occurred. 
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It remains to remark on the fact (noted nnder § 3) that 
iron Slings appear to form strise more readily when demag¬ 
netised than when magnetized. It is probable that when 


Fig. 20. 



magnetized the filings form into chains the mntoal attractions 
between the members of which nentralize to some extent the 
repnlsive forces which most exist along the axis of the tube 
in order that discrete lamina may be rormed. Bobinsen (*** 
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bas attempted quantitative experiments on these lines but 
without positive results. 

Finally, I wish to express my thanks to Prof. C. H. Lees, 
F.R.S., both for the facilities he has provided and for the 
interest he has taken in this work. 
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LXll. The Effect of a Finite JSa^e on the Emission of Sound 
hy a J)ouhle Source. Bt/ Dr. M, J. O. Strutt *. 

Abstr.4CT. 

In order to calculate numerically the effect of a finite baffle 
plate on the sound emitted by a double source (representing 
an oscillating circular plate of dimensions small with respect 
to the wave-length), the following model is adopted. Two 
simple sources of equal amplitude and opposite phase are 
placed in two diametral pointe of a sphere. The efifect of 
increasing the diameter of this sphere on the circulation of 
air from one source to the other is taken to be essentially 
the same as that of a flat baffle plate of finite dimensions. 
The total energy emitted is calculated as a function of the 
ratio of the sphere^s circumference to the wave-length, and 
the result is shown in Graph II. The effect of the baffle 
on the directive properties of the emitter is exhibited m 

e Communicated by the Author. 

Phil, Mag, S. 7. Vol. 7. No* 43. March 1929. 2 N 
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’&roB graphs as a fonctiozi of the ratio quoted above* For 
comparison, the energy emitted by two equal sources of 
cpposite phase without baffling sphere is calculated and 
ahown in Graph Yl* This tends to strengthen the hypo- 
riiesis that tlie sphere may well represent the effect ot a 
flat baffle. 


Inirodiictiotu 

A flat membrane oscillating free in air will only 
radiate little energy as long as its dimensions are 
small compared with the wave-length of the sound emitted* 
This is mainly due to the circulation of air from one side 
to the other, thus levelling the differences of pressure and 
destroying the sound-waves. Messrs. Rice and Kellogg ^ 
pointed out that this effect explains why a good loud- 
apeaker without baffle emits only little energy in the low 
notes. The use of a l)affle-plate diminishes Uie circulation 
•of air and the levelling of pressure differences, and hence 
helps to bring out low notes from the loudspeaker. It is 
clear that an inffnite baffle fulfils this aim in the most 
perfect way, but at the same time shuts off one-half of 
4 he loudspeaker. 

Practically only finite baffles are used, and so the question 
:arises as to what dimensions should be given to the baffle. 
From physical reasoning we may expect that enlargement of 
ihe baffle beyond a certain critical point, the wave-length 
%eing given, will only have little effect, as the conditions for 
:an infinite baffle are practically reached. From considera¬ 
tions of phase, one would expect that this point should be 
.about where the shortest air-path between the front and the 
back of the loudspeaker equals one-half of the wave-length. 
The straightforward way mathematically would be to con¬ 
sider a very oblate spheroid with two equal sources of opposite 
phase on the ends of the smallest diameter. It appears, 
however, that spheroidal harmonic analysis has not been 
carried far enough numerically to effect calculations with 
this model for any dimensions comparable with the wave¬ 
length. 

The model adopted therefore consists of a sphere with two 
equal sources of opposite phase at the ends of one diameter. 
Numerical calculations may then be carried far enough to 
<over all interesting points. 


* Joom. Am. Inst El. Eng. p. 982 (1925). 
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Total Emienon of Energy. 

^ we have a sphere, on which sources of sound are 
distributed sjmmetrically with respect to a diameter, the 
amplitude of Telocity on the sphere being given by a 
function U{5), where 5 is the angle with the diameter of 
symmetry, the velocity potential at any point is given by 

• (n+i) . P,(At) . UP.Ot) iM, • • (1) 

where 

ss velocity potential, 

Jc a* 2wfk^ 

\ 5= wave-length, 
c as radius of sphere, 
d ss velocity of sound, 
t ss time, 
t » \/~ lf 

r ss distance from centre of sphere. 

Pm as Legendre’s function of order n, 
li, s: cos 5. 

For large values of r we have The functions 

FM(ir) are given by 


F,(ijr) = 2-f f 

F,(l>)as 
F 5 (tx)= 16 - 
FXut) = 29- 


('-:)■ 


27 60 

’ + j 

X X 


?)■ 


735 

5670 ./ 135 

+ 

—j- +11 or-1- 

X* \ X 

4284 

148995 1081080 

^ *■ a* 


2625 


5670\ 


./ 434 29925 509355 1081080\ 

^ ~ ^ / 

As will appear shortly, only odd indices are needed. 
In our model U is only sensible for ± 1, and in these 
points U has equal values of oppodte sign, fienoe the 

2N2 
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integral in equation (1) gives zero for any even n, so that 
we may write 


>—^exp{iA(<i«—r+c)} . S 

.(n+i) .P,(/t).Q, . 


• ( 2 ) 


where Q represents the prodnot of the given velocity of air 
and the element of surface integrated over the surface of 
one source. 

From (2) we may readily oaleulate the energy emitted by 
our model and find 

W=p^.Q».2o.(3) 


where 


(p density of air), 

* = ^ ~ t F«(iic)=a, + t;8,. . (4) 

+Pi» 


So « is a measure for the energy emitted, with frequency 
and Q kept constant. Numerically we find from (4) : 


Jhe . 

.. -6 

•8 

10 

1-3 

1*6 

20 

... 

... 

e . 

.. -0925 

•218 

•300 

•369 

•372 

•344 


... 

Jbe . 

e, 2-2 

25 

SO 

8*5 

40 

4-6 

50 

10 

e . . 

•836 

•349 

•407 

•423 

•404 

•411 

•443 

*461 


All ealcnlations, starting with the tabulation of the 
functions F«, have been carried out with a slide-rule of 
25 cm., so that the last figure of the result may be wrong 
by some units. The tabulated values of the functions 
Fi,>bm» 4 t/8. are given in the appendix. For ke='5, TO, 
2*0, and 10 values given by Rayleigh * have been used. 

It is desirable to know the value of e for an infinite 
baffle (Av> 00). In this case we have twice the configuration 
of a simple source close to an infinite plate. Hence, in our 
notation, the energy emitted is 

.( 5 > 

By comparing (3) and (5) we easily deduce that the value 
of e for must be one-half. 


* * Theory of Sound,’ iL p. 255 (2nd ed.). 









in the case of a flat baffle in the shape of a circnlar ring. 
Hence we should take (Graph 1.) 

, 2irc 4a 
—= >:• 

where a is the radius of the outer circumference of the 
baffle. From the above table Graph II. has been drawn, 
giving « as a function of 4afX. 
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It appears that enlargement of a beyond a'>.X/4 giTes 
only little effect. This may be called we saturation yalne 
of a indicated in the inirodnotion. If 4a/X.» 1, the shortest 
path from the front to the back of the vibrating membrane, 
or in onr model from the positive sonrce to the negative one, 
equals one*half of the wave-length, bearing out what would 
be expected from phase considerations. It is interesting to 
see from Graph II. that the value of e with assX/4 is still 
only 60 per cent, of the value for an infinite baffle. 
Increasing 4a/X to 3 brings e to about 80 per cent, of the 
final value. The first oscillation in the «-cnrve is about 
10 per cent, of the e^valne at that point, and so may be 
detected by a careful measurement. 


Directive Propertiee, 

A flat circular membrane, oscillating as a whole, situated 
in an infinite baffle, has remarkable directive properties if the 
dimensions become larger than the wave-length, the radiation 
diagrams produced being wholly equal to the well-known 
diffraction patterns obtained with a circular aperture. When 
the dimensions of the membrane are small compared with 
the wave-length, all of the directive properties are lost as 
long as the teffle is infinite, the radiation diagram being 
a semicircle. Here a finite baffle may step in and cause 
directive properties, as soon as the dimensions of the Imffle 
are comparable with the wave-length. But instead of a 
sharp beam with some small companions, as in the case 
considered first, we can only produce some rather broad 
beams of similar size. 

In order to obtain the radiation diagrams for various 
values of 4a/X, we most go back to equation (2). Let F 
and G be given by 


then 


F-j-iG = % 

11 = 1 , 3 , 8 ... 


JL+i 




. . ( 6 ) 


I=F»-|-G* 

is a measure for the intensify in the direction /8scos5 
considered. I have calculated F and G from (6) for various 
values of /*, and for kess4ta /\=^; 1; 2. In these calcula¬ 
tions use has been made of figures given by Rayleigh. The 
result is exhibited in Table 1.:— 
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Tabls I. 

4 a/Xss^. 

54a 


O'*, 

15®. 

80®. 

46°. 

60°. 

P . 

•1811 

■1754 

•1589 

•1312 

•0928 

G . 

'3168 

■3069 

'2780 

•2292 

■1643 

F»+0»=I . 

•1331 

•1250 

•1024 

•0697 

•0356^ 



ia/Kss. 

1 . 



SsrCOB** /I. 

(P, 

15®. 

30°. 

45®. 

60®. 

K . 

•5540 

•5428 

•5046 

•4324 

•3206 

a . 

•2705 

•1^2 

•2501 

•2171 

•1631 

1«+G»=I . 

•3790 

•3660 

•3173 

•2346 

*1297 


4a/'X=2. 

0°. 16®. 30°. 46°. 60°. 76°. 

F. *2787 -3119 -4011 4772 -4652 -2847 

-a. •136» -1664 -2117 -2388 -2275 1412 

P*+0»=I. -0934 -1214 "2066 2806 2693 1016 


The caicniations have been carried oat with the slide-rale 
oC 25 cm., and so the last figure is aocertain. 

From Table 1. the radiation diagrams (Graphs III., lY., 
and V.) have been drawn. If 4a/X=:^, the departure from 
a cosine law, which holds exactly in the limiting case 
(4a/X=0), is not very marked. The Intensity, being aero 
in oar measure for 4a/X.=0, is still weak. Increasing 
4a/X to 1 brings the intensity to a mach higher value, at 
the same time making the departure from uie cosine law 
of radiation conspicuous. For 4a/X.ss2 two distinct beama 
have been formed. We may expect that with still greater 
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more distinct beams will occur, the total aspect of 
the diagrams, however, becoming nearly a circle for large 
values of 4a/'X. 

Frmn Table I. we may readily calculate the phase-angle 
^=tan“^(G/F) for different directions, which, however, 
varies little with 3. 


Gnqph III. 



Graphs III., IV., and V. represent the intensity of sound in different 
directions as induenced by the enlargement of the bafBe, and should 
be rotated about the Tertical axis. 


Radiation hy 7 *100 Separate Simple Sources 
without Baffling Sphere* 

The supposition that our sphericiil model might fairly 
well represent the effect of a flat baffle, is based on the 
assumption that the preponderant factor in the emission 
of ener^ is the shortest air-path between the front and the 
back of the vibrating membrane* If this is right, the effect 
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ef inor«Ming the dieUnce between two simple sonrcm o€ 
eqnal smplitnde and opposite phase mnst be essentially the 
same as that of a baffle, the distance between the sonrces 
bmng the important parameter. Now, by an elementary 


Graph IV. 



oalcnlation we find for the velocity potential of two sncb 
sonroes of strength Q each : 

**** »•)} • cos^^cosh^ 

{di distance between sources). 

^Hiis expression holds good only for large r, r being the 
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distanee from ttio centra of the line joining the senroes. 
IVofia the above formula we may find the total energy 
emitted: 



Giapha IIL, IV., and Y. represent the mtentify at sound in different 
directions as influenced by the enlargement of the baffle, and 
be rotated about the rert^ axis. 

The last factor contains the influence of the distance di 
between the sources. It gives, as a function of idu *n 
oscillating curve, which, however, differs only slightly from 
1 for values of kdi larger than w/2, or 
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We find again, as with the spherical model described first, 
that the energj emitted does not increase sensiblj bejond a 
certain poiat, this saturation Talne o£ di being equal to one* 
half of tne wave-length. With our spherical model we found 
that the saturation value of half the sphere’s circumference, 
being the shortest air-path between the sources, is equal to 
about one-half of the waTe-length. Thus the assumption 
that the shortest air-path is the only preponderant factor in 
the problem is confirmed by comparison of the two cases 
considered, and we may expect that our spherical model is a 
fairly good representative of a fiat baffle. 


Graph VI. 



Appbkdix. 

In calculations of the kind carried out above, a table of 
the functions 

F*(tx) == Oj* + ifin 

is of great use. As no such table has come to my know¬ 
ledge, I thought it well to give the values which I calculated 
for the above purpose in Table II. Rayleigh gave the 
values of Fo to F# for F^ to F 7 for and 

The ]ui figure in the table is uncertain, a slide-rule 
of 25 cm. having been used. 
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Table II. 


x ... 

‘6 

0-8 

1*3 

1*5 

20 

2*2 

2*5 

30 


40 

40 

50 


2*00 

2 D 0 

2-00 

200 

200 

2*00 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 


-860 

- 1-70 

*240 

*169 

1*00 

1*29 

1*70 

233 

2*93 

3*60 

401 

400 


• * » 

... 

... 

... -800 

- 5*40 

- 2-60 

•33 

2*10 

326 

404 

4*60 

A - 


... 

... 

t .. 

400 

- 4*44 

- 4*46 

- 3*78 

- 2-81 - I - 8 S ! - -at 

06 



... 

-V 


... 

... 

... 

430 

- 6*20 

- 7*80 - 6*60 

- 4*31 

A -.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

320 

16*6 

5*70 

*22 

- 2*80 

41 ,... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

27*1 

A ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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LXIII. A Dymrmcal Mithod for the DeUrmination of Young*$ 
Modulus by Bending. By Kamta Pbosad, 
B.A.{Cantab.y. 


Introduction. 

T he purpose of ibis communication is to describe a 
method tor the determination of Young’s modulus of 
materials in the shape of bars bj dynamical landing. 

Theory, 

It has been shown by the late Lord Bayleigh t that for 
lateral vibration of bars the frequency is given by 

k.b 


where 




k =s radius of gyration of the section about an axis 
perpendicular to the plane of bending. 
b = velocity depending on the material of which the 
bar is made. 

m = an abstract number depending on the mode of 
vibration. 

L as length of the vibrating portion of the bar fixed at 
one end and free at the other. 


^ €k>]iiiiiuiiieated Iw the Author, 
t * Theory of Sound/ 2nd ed, i. p. 278 
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If the seotioD of the bar be rectangular and of thin knaiiit t 
in the plane of vibration, then jfe* = and 6 i« nothing 
elae than the velocity of sound in the material of the W, 
and is given by 


where q is the Yonng’s modnlns and p the density of the 
material of the bar. 

We thus have 

v'rt . < 

i» ae - _--L_-— . m* 

Vp • v' 12.2irL* 
or 


_ t* .m* 

~ 48v»L« • 




which can be pnt in the form y = A. x, representing a 
straight line throngh the origin by putting 


y — A 


1 

and 

, q 

For the gravest mode of vibration *, m = 1‘8751. Thus, 
by plotting v* against ^ a straight line would be obtained, 
and the tangent of the angle which this straight line makes 
with the axis of would be given by 


tan 6 ^ A — 


q <*. m* 
p* 48^* 


As t and m are known, ^ could be determined, and knowing 

p for the bar, we can calculate q. 

The author is not aware if this method has been previously 
used for the determination of Yonng’s modnlns. Possibly 
one reason for not making use of the above simple relation 
might have been the uncertain end-correoticm to ne made to 

* Xoc. eH. pp. 278-388. 
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ih« Tibrating portion of the bar, as the effect of anj attach¬ 
ment to it for the purpose of determining its frequency is to 
alter its mode of yibration. 

End-Correction^ 

The method adopted here for the purpose of making end- 
correction is to assume that the effect of adding any load at 
the free end of the bar is to effectively lengthen it, and will 
be clear from what follows. 

For, let the vibrating length of the bar be 2| with theend- 
oad on, and its frequency vi. Then Vj is really the frequency 
of an unloaded bar of length (Ji -f £), where t is the end- 
correction. 

The frequency according to the relation given before for 
an unloaded bar must be given by 

_ t . 4/g _ 1 , 

^ 27rV12. Vp + 

For another length of the bar, but with the same 
end-load, 

„ ^_ 1 

* 2w Vl2 . V/> 
or 

As Vi and Vf are experimentally determined and li and 
are read off the bar, we can determine 8 from the quadratic 
equation above formed. The positive value of 8 is then taken 
as the end-correction. 


Experimental. 

The important quantity to be determined in the formula 
is the frequency of the vibrating bar. For this purpose a 
smoked cylinder rotating at a known speed was used, and an 
aluminium style fixed to the free end of the bar kept 
vibrating electrically was allowed to record itn vibrations on 
the drum. For each length of tlie bar at least two separate 
records were obtained from which the mean frequency was 
calculated. 

It might be worth while recording here that for the 
electrical maintenance of the vibrations it was necessary to 
fasten a small thin sheet of soft iron by means of a little 
sealing-wax at the free end of the bar when non-magnetic 
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foaterialt were used for experiment. With the aid of this 
deyice it was possible to work with all kinds of materials. 
The design of the style with the soft iron piece is shown in 
fig. 1. The vibrating bars were clamped firmly in a vice 
fixed to a strong table at any desired cm. mark made on them. 

A Speamen Calculation and Procedure. 

A cnrve is drawn between readings of the cm. divisions 
at which the bar is snccessively clamped, and the corre¬ 
sponding freqnencies determined from the smoked dmm. 


Fig. 1. 



From the carve so drawn, frequencies at some points of the 
clamp other than those actnally used in the experiment are 
also read. 

The length between the cm. mark at which the bar is 
clumped and some convenient division near the free end 
beyond which the soft iron piece is fixed is noted for each 
position of clamp of the bar. The end-correction then 
applies to this division taken as the zero. Thus, if beginning 
from the free-end as 0 cm. mark, the bar is clamped at 21cm. 
mark and the iron piece extends np to, say, near 3 cm. miwk, 
the length between the 21st cm. mark and the 4th cm. mark 
is taken, &at is, 1 s (21—4) as 17 cm. The corrected length. 
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Hien, is (1;7H*S). For oilier points of damp the same 
procedure is loHoered.: 

F<Mr acenrately determining di, fonr Talnes of I and die 
emre^ionding v are chosen well distribnted over the I-roanre. 
Two eqnaticms are dien formed and S determined from each 
indepmidentlj. The mean of the two is then taken to he 
die end-correction. 

As an example we will take the case of brass :— 

Mean thickness of brass bar (with 
screw-gange)... 0*1527 cm. 

Dennty of the brass.. 8*48 gr,/cm.* 

The two eqnations for determining 8 are ; 

70*50 (11+8)* ... , 49*50 _ (14 + 8 )* ... 

25*87 “ (4+ 8 )* ■ ‘ ^ “ 18*75 ~ (6 + 8 )* *' * * 

From (i.) we get 

S«-0*148-45*04 = 0, 
or 8 = +6*78 or —6*64. 

From (ii.), similarly, we have 

8 *+ 2*248-61*56 = 0, 
or 8 = +6*80 or —9*04. 

Thus mean 8 = 6*79 cm. 

Table I. gires the resolts of observations :— 


Table I. 


Obs. 

V. 

v* = y. 

/, in em. 

n.s 

i 

H 

it 

1. 

16-90 

252*81 

17*0 

23-79 

3*12xl0*-« 

2. 

18-75 

351-66 

14*0 


6-85 .. 

3. 

25*87 

689*26 

11*0 

17*79 

9*98 „ 

4 . 

I -37‘25 

13^*56 

8*0 1 

14*79 

20-89 •„ 

6. 

49*50 ‘ 

2450*25 

6*0 

12*79 

87-37 „ 

6. 

70*50 

4970*25 

4*0 

10*79 

78-77 „ 

7......... 

85*15 

7260*52 

3-0 

9*79 

108-86 „ 







for the DetermmaHaai ef Ymm^t Modulue. iSS- 

The rMolt is shown graphically in fig. 2« from which 
Mean tan 0 =t 6*67 x 10*. 

Thus A = tan ! g v = 6'67 x 10*, 

p . 48ir* 

or q_ 6*67xl0*x48w» 

(0*1527)* X (1*8751)* 

= 1*096x10'*, 

or y as 1*096 x 8*48 x 10** d jnes/cm.* 

= 9*29 X10** dynes/cm.* 

The results obtained with a few other materials bj the 
method outlined in this paper are given in Table II. For 
the sake of comparison, the Young’s moduli of the very same- 
bars were also determined by the ordinary fiexure method, 
and are included in the table. 

Table II. 


No. 

i 

i Mat^rml. 

I 

1 

Density. 

Author's 
uiethod, 
in dynes/cm.* 

by flexure 
method, 
in dynes/cm.^ 

q — from 
Kaye & Laby'x 
table of 
oonstants, 
in dynee/cm.* 

1. 

1 SU)«1. 

7*80 

1949x10“ 

20-26x10“ 

195-20-6x10“^ 

2 Braw. 

848 

9*29 .. 

9-79 

9-7-10-2 „ 

3. 

! Gtaas. 

? 

234 I 

i 766 

6 38 „ 

6-5-7-8 

4. 

' Bboaite. 

1-253 j 

0-091 „ 

0*34 „ 

X 


It would be noticed by reference to fig. 2 for ebonite that 
it is not straight over the whole course and does not pass 
through the origin. The explanation of this is that the soft 
iron piece was too heavy for the_ ebonite strip used, and that 
during the oscillations the ebonite got strained < beyond the 
elastic limit. Over the portion of the curve convex to 

the axis of , the value of tan 0 continuously decreases, 

giving smaller and smaller values to q. 

Phil. Maq. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 43. March 1929. 
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In oboelnsion, I havd to thank Mr. K. Da^al, H.8c., of 
the Phjsioa Department, for kindly determining the Talnes 
of q for the materials by tiie fiexnre method. I have also to 


Fig. 2. 



thank Mr. B. P. Gupta, M.Sc., for help in determining the 
frequencies of the vibrating bars. 

~ [Added in proof .—^It has not been possible to show the 
graph conveniently for ebonite in hg. 2 on the scales adopted 
tor the otiier materials.—K. P.] 

IPhytra Departmoit, 
odenee Ckdlege, 

Amu, India. 
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LXIV. The Energies of Eissomation of Cadmium and Zinc 
Molecules from an Interpretation of their Band Spectra* 
By J. Or* WiNANS, Ph.D*^ National Research FeUow^ 

[Plate XIV. Bgs. 1 A 2*] 

Intbodoction. 

T he absorptioB spec tram of cadmiam at pressures below 
1400 mm. has been studied by Mohler and Moore 
They hare observed a group of bands near 3261, a con¬ 
tinuous band extending from below 2288 to longer wave-* 
lengths and terminating in a series of flntings between 
XX 2781 and 2653, and a band at 2212. Jablonski^^ 
observed a continuous band from 2112-2135 with a maxi¬ 
mum of intensity at 2114. Further observations of these 
bands described below show very interesting changes with 
pressure which can be interpreted on the basis of a set of 
molecular energy levels. 


Appabatus. 

The absorption cells, one 32 cm. and one 18*7 cm. long, 
were made of fused quarts with flat end-plates. Cadmium 
or zinc was distilled into the cell after evacuation and 
baking, and the cell was sealed off at a temperature near 
€00^ C« It was then supported in a furnace arranged to 
prevent condensation of metal on the windows. A hydrogen 
discharge-tube similar to one described by Lambrey and 
Cbalonge^'^ served as a good source of continuous light. 
Spectra were photographed with sizes E 2 and E 31 Hilger 
<]uartz spectrographs. 

Absobption Spectbum of Cadmium. 

The development of the band absorption in cadmium 
vapour as the pressure is increased is shown on PI. XIV. 
(fig. 1, #1-16). At low pressures the 2288 (PS—2*P) 
cadmium resonance line appears as a narrow absorption 
line, and then ^broadens symmetrically with pressure until 
it is over 60 A. wide. It overlaps the 2212 band at pres¬ 
sures greater than 60 mm., but does not broaden beyond 
this band at 186 mm., although the long-wave limit extends 

as far as 2530 A. At pressures over 130 mm. a set of broad 
Sind diffuse flntings are seen on the long wave-length side 

^ Comsumicated by flie Author* 
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of this band. These flutings extend from XX 2650 to 2780 
and converge toward the violet. Their wave-^lengths and 
frequencies are given by Mohler and Moore The bands 
at 2212 and 2114 appear at 7 mm. The 2212 band 
broadens a little toward longer wave-lengths, and the 2114 
band broadens slightly in both directions with increasing 
pressure. 

The Spectrum of the Elkctrodeless Discharge 
IN Cadmium. 

Cadmium contained in a sealed quartz tube was heated by 
a Bunsen flame, and a discharge was produced in the tube 
through a single external electrode attached to a low-voltage 
Tesla coil. 

In fig. 1 (PL XIV., #17) is seen the spectrum of this 
discharge. It showed principally the lines of the cadmium 
arc spectrum, but the higher series lines near t^e convergent 
limit of the triplet S and D series were more strongly 
developed than in the spectrum of the cadmium arc. The 
band at 2114 appears strongly, but the 2212 band Jailed to 
appear. These two bands at 2212 and 2114 have nearly 
equal intensities in absorption, but only the 2114 band 
appears in the electrodeless discharge. This is seen on 
comparing #17 with #1-16 in fig. 1 (PL XIV.). 

A continuous spectrum extends from 4800 to 2240 with 
maxima of intensity at 4400, H300, 2980, and 2288. There 
is a decrease in intensity at 3260, a faint maximum at 2980, 
then a gradual increase in intensity to 2288, and ra[>id 
decrease to zero at wave-lengths less than 2288. The last 
observable trace is at 2220. 

Two spark resonance lines, 2133*4 and 2265*0, and faint 
traces of a few other spark lines were observed in the 
spectrum of the electrodeless discharge. 

The Absorption Spectrum of Zinc. 

The absorption spectrum of zinc is similar to that of 
cadmium. At pressures over 730 mm., Mohler and Moore 
observed a group of bands near 3000, a set of flutings from 
2636-2551, and continuous absorption below 2550. With 
the arrangement of apparatus as previously described 
other absorption bands at 2064 and 1997-2006 are observed. 
These bands are shown on PL XIV. (fig. 2, # 1-3). The 
zinc absorption line at 2139 (lbS-“2*P) broadens into a 
band with increasing pressure, exactly as the cadmium, 
resonance line 2288 shown on PL XIV. (fig. 1, #1-16). 
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The^ short-wave limit of the zinc band comes at 2064. The 
flatings observed by Mohler and Moore were not found in 
this work—probably due t© insufficient rapour-prossure. 


Discussion. 

The Band Spectrum of Cadmium .—^The observations on 
the cadmium band spectrum can be briefly stated as 
follows. The absorption line 2288 broadens into a band 
with increasing pressure. It reaches a definite limit at 
2207 on the violet side, and on the red side extends to 2800, 
terminating in a series of flutings. These flatings converge 
towards the violet. Two absorption bands appear at 2212 
and 2114, but only the 2114 band is observed in emission in 
the electrodeless discharge. In the electrodeless discharge 
the cadmium line 2288 is surrounded by a continuous 
spectrum w^hich decreases in intensity rapidly at wave-lengths 
below 2288^and gradually for wave-lengths above 2288. 

It is natural to seek for an interpretation of these obser¬ 
vations in terms of absorption and emission by cadmium 
molecules. A clear way to picture the absorption and 
emission processes in a molecule is to draw the curves of 
vibrational energy as nuclear separation for the different 
electronic stiites of the molecule. By a series of arguments, 
wdiicli will be presented below, one can show that two of 
the electronic states in the cadmium molecule are probably 
represented by an arrangement of curves like those shown 
in fig. 4. 

Granting for the moment that the relative shapes and 
positions of the curves are correct, we can see how the 
experimental observations can be explained. According 
to a principle first given by Franck^^^ and extended by 
Condon only those transitions will occur for which the 
position and momentum of the nucleii in the initial state 
equal the position and momentum in the final state. 
Further, since a vibrating dipole spends most of its time 
near the ends of its vibrations, transitions are most likely to 
occur when the nuclei are at either their maximum or 
minimum ilisplacements. This means that in fig. 4 the 
most probable transitions are represented by vertical lines 
from the ends of the vibration levels on one potential energy 
curve to the ends of the vibration levels in the curve for 
another electronic state. 

In fig. 4, the 2212 band is represented by an absorption 9 
from the non-vibrating state of the normal molecule to the 
flat part of the potential energy curve of the excited state. 
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This means that after absorption of 2212 by a Cdf molecule 
the two cadniinm atoms will be free to drift apart, one of 
them^ being in the 2^P atomic state. As soon as the pressure 
is high enough for the formation of a suflScient number of 
molecules to show absorption, the 2212 band should appear, 
and with increasing pressure and temperature should broaden 
only towards the red. It represents the shortest wave-length 
absorption possible with the curves as shown in fig. 4. This 
agrees with the development of the 2212 band wi^ pressure 


Fig. 4. 



Potential>eQerg 7 curves for the cadmium molecule. 


as shown in PI. XIV. (fig. I, jfl~16). There is no atomic 
line of cadmium at 2212. This band must be attributed to 
molecular absorption. Also, this band being represented by 
an absorption from a stable molecular state into an unstable 
one should appear in absorption but not in emission^ and this 
is exactly that which was observed. Compare numbers 17 
and 1-16 in fig. 1 (PI. XIV.). 

The broadening of the 2288 line into a band, with 
pressure, is represented by absorptions from quasi-molecules^ 
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as discussed by Born and Franck When two atoms 
collide, their matnal potential energy follows the potential 
energy curve for the molecule. If either atom absorbs 
light during collision, the wave-length absorbed will be 
determined by the molecular energy-level curves. Two 
slowly-moving atoms in collision, following the curve 
abodefm fig. 4, have their maximum velocity at c on approach 
and departure, and come instantaneously to rest near d. 
The probability of absorption of light is greatest near d and 

and least near c, due to the relative amount of time spent 
at these places during a collision. Absorption from the 
region de gives a wave-length longer than the atomic line, 
and absorption from dc and ch gives a wave-length shorter 
than the atomic line. With increasing pressure and energy 
of the colliding atoms, the absorption will extend to longer 
wave-lengths corresponding to absorption from the region 
def, and to shorter wave-lengths as far as the limit set by the 
2212 band (absorption ej). The 2288 cadmium line should 
then broaden with pressure into a band, limited on the short¬ 
wave side by the 2212 band, but not so limited on the 
long-wave side. This asymmetrical broadening is exactly 
that shown in fig. 1, ^ 1~16 (PI. XIV.). 

The electrodeless discharge shows the 2288 line in emission 
surrounded by a continuous spectrum. This is represented 
in fig, 4 by the excitation of cjuasi-molecules from the region 
cde through electron impacts. A stable excited molecule is 
formed which later emits a continuous radiation corre¬ 
sponding to the energy received. The probability of 
excitation is again greatest at d, and the energy received 
corresponds to wave-lengths near 2288. The main features 
of the absorption band should then appear in the emission 
hand, but without the emission of the 2212 band, since the 
initial state for this band is unstable. The continuous spec¬ 
trum surrounding 2288, shown in fig. 1, jfl7 (PI. XIV.), 
has the features expected from fig. 4, and the 2212 band 
failed to appear as also expected from fig. 4. The faint 
maximum at 2980 may be due to emission by excited 
molecules which have lost their vibrational energy through 
collisions of the second kind. 

So far we see that the observations shown in fig. 1 
(PI. XIV.) on the absorption bands 2212 and 2207-3000 
in cadmium can be explained by a set of potential-energy 
carves as shown in fig. 4. Also, these curves explain the 
continnons spectrum surrounding the 2288 line and the 
non-appearance of the 2212 band in the electrodeless 
discharge. 
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This success in explaining observations is evidence that 
the carves in general characteristics are correct, but one 
naturally wishes also for a more general justification on 
the basis of band-spectrum constants. The band-spectrum 
constants are not known ; but from analogy with other 
molecules it can be shown that these curves are to be 
expected for the cadmium molecule. 

Zinc, cadmium, and mercury vapours are non-aiomic at 
low pressures ; at pressures over 10 mm., molecules are 
formed which give rise to band absorption. By measuring 
the decrease in intensity with superheating of the mercury 
band at 2540, Franck and Grotrian^®^ and Koernicke^®^ 
computed the energy of dissociation of Hgt to be about 
0*06 volt. An energy of dissociation of this order of 
magnitude is to be expected for cadmium and zinc. If Od^ 
has a low heat of dissociation, it is seen through an empirical 
relation of Bates and Andrews 

- ^ =a constant for all homopolar molecules to) 

within 30 per cent., > (1) 

D s= energy of dissociation, / 

that fti®" is small. A small value of means a wide 
shallow potential-energy curve for the normal state. Tlie 
potential-energy equation is^^'^ 

«,= [0-95641-3] [(»“)V]. f • • • 

The quantity in brackets is the logarithm of the coefticient. 
V and are in cm““\ r—r© in Angstrom units, 

where Mi and Mj are the atomic weights of the atoms. 
The parabolic approximation to equation (2) given by the 
first term can be obtained wdien only is known. 

The continuous band surrounding 2288 extends over a 
range corresponding to an energy greater than that which 
we should exfiect for the energy of dissociation of the normal 
molecule. It is then necessary to attribute this wide extent 
to the range of vibration levels in the excited state, and say 
that the energy of binding of the excited molecules is 
greater than that of the normal nmlecules. This is almost 
certain for such molecules as Znj, Cd,, and Hgj, and men ns 
in general, though not always, that (from 1), the 
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potential energy curve for the excited state, is narrower than 
that tor tlie normal state (from 2), and the minima come at 
To <rQ\ This last comes from another empirical rule, 

or I.(3) 

= J 

to within 20 per cent, for the different states in one molecule* 

When the atoms of a molecule are separated, the curves of 
potential energy against nuclear separation become the 
energy levels of the atoms. The limit of the curve ahcdef 
tor the normal cadmium molecule is the normal state of the 
cadmium atom VS. The limit of the curve ffhijk for the 
excited state is taken as the 2^P cadmium atomic state. 
This is indicated bv the development of the absorption band 
out of the line 1*S—2^P X228d, as shown in fig. 1, 31-16 
(PL XIV.). Also, the l^S—2^P is the only cadmium atomic 
transition in the region of the i)and from 2207-2800. 

In this way, from the assumption of a low heat of dis¬ 
sociation for C<i 2 in analogy with mercury, and associating 
the width of the band from 2207-2800 with the range of 
vihnuion states in the excited molecule, we are led to a 
probable picture of the energy levels of Cd 2 as shown in 
tig. 4. These levels are in themselves consistent, and explain 
the experimental facts as described above. The relative 
positions shown in fig. 4 are the only positions which will 
explain the observations. 

In fig, 4 the energy of dissociation of Cd, is given by the 
dift’erence in energy between points a and b on curve abcdef^ 
and this difference is given by the difference in energy 
between ihe 2288 line and the short-wav© limit of the 2212 
band. This energy difference is ICOO cm.'“^, 0*200 volt, 
or 4*7 kg. cal. 

Tlie Band Spf'drum of Zinc .—The general features of the 
zinc absorption bunds, shown in fig. 2, 3 1*“3 (PL XIV.), are 
the same as those for the cadmium bands. Assuming the 
same kind of curves as those of fig. 4, the energy of dis¬ 
sociation of Ziij is 2000 cm.*"*, 0*246 volt, or 5*7 kg. cal. 

Energies of dissociation of Zn^^ Cd^y and Hg ^.—It is 
interesting to compare the energies of dissociation of zinc, 
cadmium, and mercury molecules, as obtained here and by 
Kof*rni<‘ke, with the heats fusion. The energy absorbed 
in melting a metal into freely-moving atoms might be 
expected to be proportional to the energies of dissociation of 
the molecules. This is found to be true for zinc, cadmium, 
and mercury, as shown in Table I. 
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Absorption Coefidents for Singlet and Triplet Systems.^ 
One might wonder why no band appears near the cadmium 
line 3261 (l^S—2*Pi) due to molecular states which converge 
toward the three triplet P*levels. By comparison of the 
pressures at which 2288 (rS-2»P) and 3261 (l'S~2T) 
first appear in absorption, one can estimate the relative 
absorption coefficients of cadmium vapour for these lines. In 
this way it is found that the coefficient for 2288 is 7000 times 
that for 3261. In fig. 1, 1 16 (PL XIV.) the band absorption 
in the region of 2288 is fully developed, while the 3261 line 
has just appeared as a narrow line, and there is no sign of 
bands in the region of 3261. Since the transitions between 
levels of the singlet system are so much more probable than 
those between singlet and triplet systems, we need to consider 
only the singlet terms in our discussion of the absorption 
bands near 2288 shown in fig. 1 (PL XIV.). 


Table I. 

(Comparison of Heats of Fusion and Energies of 
Dissociation. 


Metal. 

caL/grm* 

Atomic 

weight. 

H. 

cal./mole. 

HXgXlO-^. 

D. 

Tolta. 

Zn .... 

.. 28 

65 

1800 

014 

0*25 

Cd .... 

... 13*7 

112 

1500 

0-20 

0*20 

Hg,... 

2*8 

200 

560 

007 

0 06 


The Cadmium Band at 2114.—This band w'as observed 
by Jablonski^*^, who found it in absorption and in fluores* 
cence. It was also observed in the electrodeless discharge 
by Kapuscinski, and by de Groot in the positive column 
discharge through a mixture of cadmium and argon. It was 
observed in this work in absorption, and in emission in the 
electrodeless discharge. Jablonski^^^ also found thatabsorp* 
tion by cadmium vapour of light in the region of this band 
resulted in the emission of the triplet 2*P2,i,o—2*S in 
fluorescence. 

This band, which is observed both in emission and 
absorption, should be represented by a transition between 
stable molecular states. Its appearance in absorption at 
about the same pressure as 2212 (see fig. 1, Jl-16 (PL XIV.)) 
indicates that it is also due to an absorption by normal Cd| 
molecules. Since the singlet-triplet absorptions are very much 
less probable than the singlet-singlet absorptions, it is natural 
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to associate the 2114 band with a transition from the normal 
molecule to a molecnlar state whose dbration levels converge 
to some singlet atomic level above 2^P. The next singlet 
atomic levels are 2'S and 3^D. 

Representing a molecular state bj the dotted curve shown 
in fig* 4^ one can explain the broadening of the 2114 band 
with pressure, the dilference of wave-length of the maximum 
in absorption and emission observed by Jablonski^*^ the 
fluorescence observations of Jablonski’, and the appearance 
of this band in absorption at nearly the same pressure as 
2212. The sharp triplet in fluorescence is assumed to 
result from collisions of the second kind between excited 
cadmium molecules and normal cadmium atoms. 

This hypothesis for the cadmium band 2114 applies also 
to the corresponding zinc absorption band at 2002 shown in 
fig. 2 (PI, XIV.). 

Flutings in the Hand Spectrum of Cadmium ,—^Mobler and 
Moore observed a series of flutings between 2781 and 
2653 in absorption, and Kapuscinski and Van der Lingen 
found a similar set of flutings between 3000 and 2650 in 
fluorescence in cadmium vapour. Kapuscinski also found 
that cadmium vapour re-emitted in fluorescence several lines 
of wave-length within the limits of the fluorescence band 
3000-2288. Walter and Barratt have recently stated that 
these flutings may be due to impurities such as CMO. if 
this is true, it must be assumed that in the region betw-een 
2800 and 2300 the hands of the impurities are so closely 
spaced that practically any frequency in this region can be 
absorbed and later emitted, in accordance wdth the obser¬ 
vations of Kapuscinski. 

These observations, however, can be explained on the basis 
of tig. 4, and the flutings attributed to Cd* molecules. Two 
colliding cadmium atoms which absorb energy and form a 
stable excited molecule will from the Franck-Condon 
principle, favour tliose transitions which can be represented 
by vertical lines from the region def to the ends of the 
vibration levels in the excited state. When one curve is 
much steeper than the other, as those in fig. 2, this may 
result in rises and falls of intensity in the continuous 
absorption region. This would appear as a series of flutings 
on the long wave-length edge of the absorption band which 
grows out of 2288. Two colliding atoms which absorb 
light in the region 2800-3000 will form an excited molecule 
which can later emit the energy received as a fluting of the 
same wave-length. This is a possible explanation of the 
observations. 
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Summary. 

1. New observations on the absorption spectrum in 
cadmium vapour show the development of the atomic line 
2288 into a band from 2207-2800 with increasing pressure* 
The absorption bands at 2212 and 2114 were also observed* 

; 2. The electrodeless discharge in cadmium vapour shows 
R continuous spectrum with maxima at 2288, 2980,3000, and* 
4400. The band at 2114 appears, but the 2212 band is 
noticeably absent. 

3. The cadmium band from 2207 to 2800 is attributed 
to absorption of light by two colliding atoms, the end product 
being a stable excited molecule. This view explains the 
development of the absorption band with pressure, the 
appearance of the 2212 band in absorption but not in 
emission, the continuous spectrum in the electrodeless dis¬ 
charge between 2220 and 3000, and yields a value of 
0*200 volt for the energy of dissociation of 

4. Applying the same explanation to the absorption 
spectrum of zinc gives an energy of dissociation of 0*246 
volt for Ziij. 

5. The energies of dissociation of zinc, cadmium, and mer¬ 
cury molecules are found to be proportional to the atomic 
heats of fusion. 

6. The 2114 band of cadmium and the corresponding 
band at 2002 in zinc can he represented by an absorption to 
a stable molecular state wdiose vibration levels converge to 
2*S or 3»D. 

7. A possible explanation is given for the flutings between 
3000 and 2650 observed in absorption and fluorescence. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Professor 
K. T. Compton for the privilege of working in the Palmer 
Laboratory, and to Professors E. U. Condon and F. W. 
Loomis for helpful discussions on the subject of this paper. 
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LXV. Flutings in the Absorption Spectrum of a Mixture of 
Mercury and Cadmium Vapours. By J. G. WiNANS,. 
Ph.D.., National Research Fellow 


[Plate XIV. fig. 3.] 


D uring the experiments described in the preceding 
paper, one absorption cell was prepared with a 
mixture of cadmium and mercury. 

In the absorption spectrum of this mixture of cadmium 
and mercury the 2288 line of cadmium appears and broadens 
with pressure iiito a band in the same way as in pure 
cadmium, and a new set of flutings is observed on the long 
wave-length edge of the band. They are shown on PI. XIV. 
(fig. d, and 4). These flutings are diffuse, like those 
in pure cadmium, and are ditiieult to measure accurately. 
Their wave-lengths and freijiiencies are given in Table I. 
Wave-lengths were measured at intensity maxima. 

The partial pressures of mercury and cadmium at which 
these flutings appear may be obtained approximately by 
comparing the widths of the mereiirv and cadmium bands 
in the mixture with a series of absorption spectra of pure 
mercury smd cadmium taken at different pressures. In this 
way it is found that the cell contained mercury at 100 mm. 
and cadmium at 60 mm. [pressure. 

These flutings are similar in character to flutings observed 
in mercury, cadmium^ and zinc by Rayleigh and Mohler 
an<l Moore Walter and Rarrett have recently men¬ 
tioned having evidence that some of these flutings are due 
to impurities. This may also' be true of these flutings in 
the mixture of mercury and cadmium, although they were 
not observed in mercury alone, or cadinium. alone,^ at 
pressures up to 180 mm. If tliey were due to or 


• Communicated by the Author. 





' Ahtorption Spectrum of Hg and Cd Vcgumrs. 


TjlBLB I. 

Flatings in th« Absorption Spectrum of a Mixture of 
Cadmium and Mercury. 


Wave-length. 

Wave-number. 

Av. 

2488^ 

40171 

140 

2480*0 

40310 

122 

2472*5 

40433 

112 

2485*6 

40546 

103 

2469-4 

40648 

96 

246^ 

40744 



85 

2448-6 

40829 

82 

2443*6 

40911 

80 

2438*8 

40991 

79 

24341 

41070 

€9 

2430*0 

41139 

67 

24^*1 

41206 

66 

2422*3 

41270 

61 

2418*7 

41331 

77 

2414*2 

41408 

57 

2410*9 

41465 

69 

2406-8 

41636 



an unpurity in either, they would he expected to appear in 
mercury or cadmium alone. They are therefore most 
likely due to HgCd molecules. 
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LXVI. The Meaeurement of Conduclit^iee hy means of 
Oscillating Circuits^ By S. D. Gbhmak and B. B. 
Weatherby, University of Pennsylvania*. 

I N a recant issue oE the Philosophical Magazine Burton 
and Pitt report on certain experiments in which they 
olaim to have measured the conductivities of various solutions 
and organic liquids. The paper is entitled A New Method 
of Conductivity Measurement by means of an Oscillating 
Valve Circuit/’ 

We wish to point out that the changes in distributed 
capacity caused by inserting the glass tube containing the 
liquids worked with into the coils of the oscillating system 
described by Burton and Pitt are sufficient to produce serious 
frequency changes in the circuit—changes which would 
affect the interpretation of the results recorded. It is sur¬ 
prising that the losses on which the authors must be depending 
to furnish an indication of the conductivity do not continue 
to increase the effects as the conductivities of the solutions 
are increased. The changes in instrumental deflexion with 
change in concentration of the KCl solutions are certainly 
not what one would expect on the assumption that the 
relation between the conductivity and concentration within 
the limits used is a linear one. 

It is our opinion that the effects reported by Burton and 
Pitt are to be ascribed to the dielectric constants of the 
liquid used. We tabulate below the deflexions they publish 
for organic liquids, and in a parallel column the accepted 
values for the dielectric constants of these liquids. 


Liquid. 

Deflexion. 

Dielectnc constant. 

Hexane ... 

6*8 

1*9 

Pentane.... 

8*8 

1*8 

r Xylene . 

'15*3 


l Xylol . 

tll-8 


f Toluene .. 

j 140 


\ Toluol ... 

1151 

2*3 

Carbon tetrachloride ... 

17-2 

2*2 

Benzol. 

18*0 

2*3 

Ainjl alcohol .. 

23-7 

16*0 

Ether... 

32*3 

4*3 

Chloroform . 

42-5 

6*2 

Butyl alcohol... 

71-4 

19*2 

Ethyl alcohol..... 

77*2 

26*8 


e Commumcated by Prof. G. B. Batsoiii, Ph.U. 
t Phil. Mag. V. p. ^ (1928). 
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Tho only marked exception to the ranking of deflexions 
in the order of the dielectric constants is in the case of amyl 
aicckhol. 

In order to check this idea we built up a circuit dupli¬ 
cating that of Burton an<i Pitt in all essential features, and 
observed the deflexions obtained with acefShe and glycerine. 
These were selected because their conductivities as compared 
by us in a usual manner were in the reverse order of their 
dielectric constants. It is to be obserred that the deflexions 
are in the order of the dielectric constants and not in the 
order of the conductivities. 




Aoetone . 5*6 

Glycerine . 1*0 


Dielectric 

conftant. 

21-5 

66*2 


Deflexion. 


44 cm. 


66 


ft 


We pushed the matter a little further, using the circuit 
shown in the figure. 



The oscillation frequency was about 600,000 cycles per 
second. The circuit was Quite sensitive enough for the 
purpose at hand. The liquias were introduced into the glass 
yessel A, around which was wrapped a coil, C. 

By using this arrangement any effects due to an alteration 
of the coupling between the plate’and grid circuits and any 
losses in the plate circuit due to the ’intrbduetion of the liquid 
were eliminated. This was found advisable because in the 
Barton and Pitt apparatus the deflexion depended upon how 
far the liquid was lowered into the plate coiU 
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The deflexions obtained with this arrangement dnplicated 
satisfactorily those which we secnred with the more com-* 
plicated circuit used hj Barton and Pitt. 

With this apparatus, deflexions were secured for solutions 
of KCl of various concentrations, and a curve was plotted. A 
condenser with paraffined plates was then shunted across D. 
This condenser was filled successively with the same solutions 
that had been used in the coil. The deflexions obtained 
were identical in nature with those secured when the coil 
was used. 

We consequently feel safe in ascribing the effects obtained 
by Burton and Pitt primarily to the dielectric constants of 
the liquids used. 


LXVII. 21ie Motion of a Particle on a Rough Sphere^ 
including the Case of a Rotating Sphere. By A. F. 
Stevenson 

I N this paper we investigate the motion of a heavy particle 
on the interior of a rough sphere, which may be either 
fixed or may rotate with constant angular velocity about a 
vertical diameter. The case where the sphere is smooth— 
the spherical pendulum—is of course well known, and, in 
this case, the motion of the particle in space is unaffected by 
the rotation of the sphere (even if the axis of rotation is not 
vertical and the angular velocity not constant). The case 
where there is friction, however, does not appear to have 
received much attention t- 

More positive conclusions can be drawn if a frictional 
force proportional to the velocity (or relative velocity) be 
assumed, rather than the more usual laws of friction, since 
the equations are thereby simplified and singularities avoided. 
This would correspond more nearly to the equivalent problem 
of the general motion of a single pendulum subject to air 
resistances, although, in this case, a resistance proportional 
to the square of the velocity would be nearer the truth. The 
case where the friction is of the usual type is also briefly 
considered. 

• Communicated by G. I. Taylor, F.H.S. 

f It is only in a few simple types of surfaces, or in artificially-con* 
structed cases, that the motion on a rou^rh surface can be solved by 
quadratures, (y. N. Basu, Phil. Mag. (6) p. 36 (1918). 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 43. March 1929. 2 P 
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Fixid Sphere. 

1. Let a denote the radios of the sphere, $ the angle which 
'the radios to the particle makes with the downward drawn 
vertical, ^ the azimuth, and let the resistance to motion per 
unit mass be p, times the velocity. The equations of motion 
then are 

0—’^*am0cos$— — ^ain0-‘fi$, . . . ( 1 ) 

^ sin* 0)=~.pi>ain0 .(2) 


\2) may be written 

dh 

= .(3) 

where As=^ sin* 0. Moltiplying (1) by 0, t2) by ^sin 0, and 
adding, we get 


^ = —/i(t^+^*sin*^) =—2/t^E+|cos^^, . (4) 

where 

E « i(^*+^*sin*0)-|cos^. 


(3) and (4) fjive the rates of dissipation of angular ino* 
mentnm and energy, re^^pectively ; we see that E and h 
continaally decrease. Since the dissipative forces are 
proportional to the velocity, these equations could also be 
obtained by using Rayleigh’s ‘^dissipation function” *. 


2. From (3) we have 

h ss .(5) 

where Aq is the initial angular momenlnm (we exclude the 
case Ao=0, which is that of the simjde pendulum) ; hence 
the particle sinks asymptotically to the lowest position, as is 
•evident a priori. To examine the motion more cIo^eIy in the 
neighbourhood of ^=s0, substitute for ^ from (5; in (Ij, 
retain only the lowest powers of 6. We thus obtain 


0 + p0 + ^0^ 




. • ( 6 ) 


Patting 0Ber>^/^ ■tlr, this becomes 



* Whittaker,' Analjtical Djoamica,’ p. 230. 
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Motion of a Partido on a Rough Sphoro. 

Tb«r« are three types of solation for ^: 

(i.) If say), •^srA+B«»‘»‘+Ce*M‘. 

<ii.) If /*•—4^ < 0(=—/*,*, say), ^=A' + B'8in(/i^+C') 
<iii.) If/t>-42=0, ■^=A" + (B"t+C")*. 

CL 

Here B, etc, denote certain constants depending on 
initial conditions^ The general solution of (6) is thus 

obtained. We easily deduce that if /a®> 4^, then^ vanishes 

a 

at most once for finite values of t; but if then 

CL 

d vanishes, in general, for an infinity of values of t, so that 
a rising and falling of the particle in the sphere persists 
(these results are analogous to those for the small damped 
oscillations of a simple pendulum). Thus in the former case 
the particle spirals into the bottom of the sphere, and there 
is no periodic motion ; but in the latter (small friction) the 
motion is of a quusi-periodic type, similar to that of the 
ordinary spherical pendulum. In the latter case there is, in 
particular, no tendency tor the path of the particle to become 
circular, as might perhaps be supposed at first; the limiting 
form of the motion is a small ellipse, as may be shown hy 
taking Cartesian ins ead of polar coordinates, just as in the 
ordinary spherical pendulum the size of the ellipse 
decreasing asymptotically to zero. 

Moreover, when 0 is small, (5) gives 

from which the value of if> is easily obtained. We thus find 
that if f>-*0 and <f> tends to a finite value, as 

ao ; but if /**<4^, A <Io«8 not, in general, tend to any 
definite limit, and 

* Reference mvr be made to any text*book where tiie w A Hii tl 
pendulum is treated in debul, e.p., Appell, ‘Mdcaniqne i- .tiAnn.li, » 
veL L pp. 613 «t *»q. 

2P2 
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3. So far no restiioUon has been placed on (t. If, how¬ 
ever, we suppose ft small, then the particle may be considered 
to be moving approximately as in the ordinary spherical 
pendnlom, and we can calculate the small corrections to bo 
made. In this case, for values of ( not too large, we may 
integrate (4) approximately in the form: 

B = Eo(l-2/*t)-?^J‘cosddt, . . (7) 

where Eq is the value of E at ^ = 0, and the integral on the 
right is calculated on the hypothesis of frictionless motion 
with the given initial conditions. In the spherical pen¬ 
dulum, cos 6 can be expressed as an elliptic function of the 
time in a form * which enables us to evaluate immediately 
the integral in terms of elliptic functions, if necessary. 

Equations (7) and (5), which to the same order of 
approximation may be written 

A = .(8) 

now constitute two first integrals of the equations. 

Suppose that at ^==0 the path of the particle is tangent to 
the circle having there a velocity which, in the absence 
of friction, would make the path also tangent to tf=:/8(/9<a) 
—^there is no loss of generality in this—and let the values 
of 4> be fl,, respectively (these can, of course, 

be expressed in terms of a, B). Let us suppose that in the 
actual motion the next maximum of 9 is given,by 
Then from (7), and using (8) to eliminate 4>, we have for 
the value of E at =« + S« 


Eo(l--2,iT) 



cos 6 dt 


28in*(«4“ 5ae) 


^C08(a-f 8a), 


where 


Ea sss 


2 sin 


V 9 

— - cos a : 


^ fl* 8in*a ; 

and T denotes the period —i. e., the time between succes¬ 
sive minima for 0 —in the frictionless case. Retaining only 
first powers of and 8a, we obtain 


♦ Whittaker, L c. p. 105. 
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^ ^ _ 2/i(l—Teo8a) 


whoro 


-j: 


sin « ^1— - cos 


573 
• • • (®) 


cos dt. 


Similarly, for 8^8, the increase in 6 between successive 
minima for 6^ we have 

2MTcos^-I; 


hS 


sio £i* COB /S—1 ^ 


Fig. 1. 



the value of the integral being the same owing to symmetry 
in the frictionless case. Since both numerator and denomi¬ 
nator are positive in the expressions on tlie right of (9) and 
(10), we see that £«, 8/3 are both negative, as we would 
expect. 

The increase in $ at the 6rst minimum after projection is 
evidently ^8/8, to the same order, and that at the second 
minimum ^8/3. The character of the path of the particle, 
projected on a horimntal plane, is shown in fig. I (for 
the case where the motion is entirely in the lower hemi¬ 
sphere). The particle is supposed projected from the point P 
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on t;be upper circle and tbe dotted curve represente 

the horizontal projection of the path in the friction less case, 
the initial velocity being the same. The distances marked 
Sot, etc., correspond to the corrections given by (9) and (10). 
The actual horizontal distances are of course a cos » etc. 

The integral I occurring in (9) and (10) may be expressed 
in terms of the period T by means of elliptic functions as in 
(7), or both I and T as elliptic integrals involving initial 
conditions. Thus we may consider the particle as moving 
between two horizontal circles on the sphere, these circles at 
the same time gradually sinking. 


4. If (9) and (10) fail, tor then both numerator 

and denominator vanish. In this ease we can use (1) 
directly. We now have 

a cos a 

whence, substituting for ^ from (5) in (1), 


0 ^ 


^ sin* a cos 0 
a cos ot sin^ 0 


a ^ 


For an interval of time not too large we .can write + 
and retain only tbe first powers of f, f, and fi. We thus 
obtain 


^fsoc* (sin*« + 4cos*a) =--^p<8in«, 

whence the solution, with f=0 when t=0, 
f. usin 2a /I . , \ 

sr^seca (sin*«+4cos*«)a 


where 


Thus, when next the path is horizontal (f=0), 0 has increased 
an amount 


Sja = — 


2*rr p sin 2a 


p sin*a-p4cos*a’ 


which corresponds to ia in the previous case, 
path of the particle is a downward spiral. 


• • ( 11 ) 
Thus the 


5. Consider now. briefly, the case where the friction is 
proportional to the normal reaction instead of to the velocity. 
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Eliminating the normal reaction from the equations of 
motion, we obtain as equations corresponding to (1} and 

i»sint^cos^ =s — ^sind—-cos^\, 

^ a V \ a f* 

B\n0dty / V \ a y 


where p now denotes the (ordinary) coefficient of friction,, 
and where = the -r sign being taken in front 

of the square root for v. The expression is 

proportional to the normal reaction inwards and is ordinarily 
positive; if, ho^\ever, the conditions allow of it becoming 
negative, the sign must be changed when this occurs. These 
equations hold so long as tjgfeU, but if i? = 0 at any instant 
when ^ = ^oj then the particle will remain permanently at 
rest unless tan 6^ > 

Using the same notation, (3) and (4) may now be written 


dh 

dt 

dE 

4t 




2E +3^ 008 0 

a 




( 12 ) 


= -^(2E4 3^cos^).y/2(^E + ^cos^). 


Since the friction always opposes motion and does not now 
tend to zero with the velocity, it is evident that after a finite 
interval of time the particle will come to rest somewhere 
within the cone ^=tan“V, ^nd not necessarily in the lowest 
position, as in the previous case. 

If M is small we can again integrate equations (12) 
approximately, the approximation bolding for an interval of 
time not too large. The integrals can be briefly written 


A = Ao(i-mJ E = 


where Ra is the normal reaction per unit mass^ and the 
integrals are calculated on the hypothesis of friotionlesa 
motion ; they can 1>6 expressed as elliptic integrals. 

By a precisely analogous method we now obtain in place 
of (9) and (10)/and using the same notation, 
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Ba 


—2ft 

sin « ^ CIJ cos * 



B/S = -;- — -- ( —^ _ cos 0) dt. 

sin Us* co®/S - 1^»^® ** 

Hiese differ from (9) and (10) only in the inclusion of the 

R 

factor — in the two integrals, bnt /t has not, of course, 

the same significance. For the conical pendulum ” case 
we find corresponding to (11) by a similar method 


2tt\/ ~C08« 

S-= -.r“ --- 

jP sin* a -f 4 cos* a 






Rotating Sphere. 

1. Let to denote the angular velocity of the sphere about 
the vertical diameter, and assume a resistance per unit mass 
equal to p times the relative velocity. Then 6 and ^ 
denoting as before the coordinates of tbe, particle in space 
(m being measured in the same sense as ^), the equations 
of (absolute) motion are identical with (1) and (2) above, 
except that in tbe right-hand side of (2) we must replace 
^ by In place of (3) and (4) we then have 

^ « sin*^), 

^ ^ cos 0-/m'j. 

We see at once that £ and h do not now necessarily decrease; 
whether, at any time, they do so or not depends on the value 
of e». Evidently the particle tends ^asymptotically to a 
position of relative rest, when 0 and ^(==6)) will be con¬ 
stant. Now, it is easily seen from {1} that there are two 
possible positions of relative equilibrium given by ^ssO, or 

cos^ = the second existing provided B^t from 

the appropriate condition for permanent^’ stability, namely 
V —To = minimum •, 



* Lamb, * Hydrodjiiamicd/ p. 29L 
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wfl see that the position 0=0 is unstable if the second exists. 
Therefore the particle tends asymptotically to the bottom 
of the sphere or to a position of relative rest at 


e 


cos 


-ij- 

ae»*’ 


according as «* is less or greater than 


2*. 

a 


2. Although it does not appear possible to obtain any first 
integral of the equations, we can still regard the motion in 
space as being of the spherical pendnlnm type, the constants 
defining this motion slowly changing, provided p is small 
and a> is not too large. We can then integrate equations 
(13) approximately for a limited period of time ; the solu¬ 
tions involve the integrals 1 cos 6 dt and C sin* which 

Je _ Jo 

can iMth be expressed explicitly in terms of t by means 
elliptic functions. We thus find in place of (9) and (10) 


Sa = 


-2m 


3yS = 


sin « ^1— ^ ft,* cos 

[2(I-Tcos«)-“o»ft.(T8in*«^I')J, 
_ -2m 


8in/8^ft,>co8/8—1^ 

[2(T cos /8-I) - ? o>ft,(I'-T sin*/3)J, 
where the notation is the same as in (9) and (10), and where 

r = J sin*^rf^ ; 

fl*, ilfi refer to absolute values. I and V may both be 
expressed as elliptic integrals. In this case, then, Ba and Bfi 
may have either sign ; if es be sufficiently large—we must 


* The instabilitj in the lowest position if«» exceeds exhibits 


a fundamental difEereuce that may arise in the question of stability 
owing to the presence of friction. See Lamb, On Kinetic Stabili^, 
Proc. Roy. S^. Ixxz. (190B), where this is discussed and offier 
examples axe given. 
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not, of course, suppose it so large that these approximations 
no loDger hold— both circles of latitude will now rise in the 
sphere. 

3. We can show that if 3«>0 then Sl3<0, and conse» 
quentljr if 8/8 < 0 then Set < 0. For we can write 

Sa = K(cos $—cos «) (cos a +cos ^J 

S/8 = K'j *(co8/9-co8d) [o>np(co8y8+cos8)- Jj dt, 

where K, K' are positive constanis. Hence if 8«>0 we 
muet have 

^ afla (cos a -h cos fi) ““ 

for otherwise the integrand would alway» he negative* 
Similarly, if then Sfi is certainly positive. But 

and hence the result is proved. It is easy to see, 
however, that if S«<0 then BS may have either sign. 

Since ilj< ^sec a, we see that if cos a > ^ a then S/5> 0; 
a aor 

and similarly, if co8/8<~^~ then 8a <0. In other words, 

if the upper circle of latitude of the frictionless motion lies 
above the ultimate relative equilibrium position, the lower 
circle will be rising ; while if the lower circle lies below 
this position, the upper circle will he falling. In particular, 

if CO* < ^, so that the bottom position is the only one of rela¬ 
tive equilibrium, the upper circle will always fall, but not 
necessarily the lower one. We may observe that if 12* (and 
hence also n^) is negative —L the particle is circulating in 
the opposite direction to the rotation of the sphere,—then 
8a, Bj3 are necessarily negative. 

As a particular case consider that in which f2*=:0, that is, 
in the absence of friction the motion would be in a fixed 
plane. In this case 8a is negative, but the formula for Bfi 
fails, as we would expect, for then /8=0 and fljsssO. We 
may then proceed as follows. Since hosatO^ h is obviously 
small. Hence from (13) we may write 

A = ^\in^edt ; E = E(,(l-2/*<)~?^rcos8d^ 
Jo “ Jo 
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If ^sc is the lowest position in the sphere reached, we hare 
for the energy there 

= Eo(l-2^r)-^£cos0dt^ 

T 

where T' w 2 previous notation, 1 . e.^ one-quarter of 

the complete period of a simple pendulam of angle a, 
Sabstituting for A, since Eo= —~cosa, this gives 


mV 

2 siii^ 


“ j sin* 0dt~^ 4 - | cos 0dt-^2 pEqY 




cos « 4 - cos €. 
a a 


Since on the right-hand side there is a term ^(l-^co%a) 

which is not small, we can equate this to the first term on 
the left-hand side, giving approximately 


c 



sin^ Odt. 


This gives the small deviation from the position 0=0 pro¬ 
duced by the friction. Wliat we have previously called 
is twice this. 

For the ‘‘conical pendulum” case we find, corresponding 
to ( 11 ), 




^rr pfiin2a 
p sin* a 4 4 cos* a 


/aeos«\ 


showing that the particle ascends or descends according as 

cs* is greater or less than —-—. 

® a cos a 


4 . In the case where the ordinary laws of friction are 
assumed and the coefiicieut of friction is small, we can easily 
obtain expressions for analogous to the above. 

They are somewhat complicated, however, and it does not 
seem worth while to reproduce them. In the general case, 
just as in the case of the fixed sphere, we see that after a 
finite time the particle will come to relative rest within 
certain regions on the sphere. 
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There is in anj case a region of relative equilibrium below 
a certain circle of latitude, while if m is suBBcientlj great, 
there is, in addition, another such region between two 
circles of latitude, both Ijing above the first-mentioned 
circle. In this case, since the particle can rest in relative 
equilibrium when displaced a small distance from the lowest 
position, we cannot say that this position is unstable, even if 
the angular velocity of the sphere is very large. 

1 wish to express my thanks to Professor Bartky, of the 
University of Chicago, who kindly gave me the benefit of 
his criticism during the writing of this paper. 

Univexsitj of Toronto. 


LXVIII. The Eleven-year and Nineteen-year Periods and 
other related Perils of Earthquake Frequency. By 
Charles Davison, F . GS * 

M ost of the results of this paper are based on the late 
Prof. Milne’s great catalogue of more than four 
thousand destructive earthquakes between the years A.D. 7 
and 1899 f. In estimating the intensity of the shocks, 
Milne used the following scale :— 

1. Walls cracked, chimneys broken, or old buildings 
shattered. 

2. Buildings unroofed or shattered and some thrown 
down. 

3. Towns destroyed and districts desolated. 

By taking 3«yearly means of the annual numbers of earth-* 
quakes of each intensity, minor inequalities in the frequency* 
curve are smoothed away, and the years in which earthquakes 
are clustered stand out clearly. These years are given in a 
short paper recently published and it is there shown that 
some of the intervals between the cluster-years are about 
11 years or multiples of 11 years, and that many of the 
cluster-years agree closely with years of low sun-spot 
frequency. 


* Communicated by the Author. 

^ Brit. Ass. Rep. 1911, pp. 649-740. 
t * Nature,’ cxz. pp. 587-688 (1927). 
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Periods of Earthquake frequency. 

The W-year Period. 

In th« present paper, I hare nsed a simple form of 
harmonic analysis, that gives resnlts of sufficient accuracy 
considering the nature of our earthquake-catalogues *. For 
tile ll-year period, the numbers of earthquakes in the years 
1701, 1712, 1888; 1702, 1713, ..., 1889; and so on, 

were added together, and 5-yearly means were taken of the 
11 sums. By this process of taking means, the amplitude of 
the period is reduced and that obtained must be multiplied 
by the factor 1*462. In all cases, unless otherwise men¬ 
tioned, the earthquakes are those of the Northern Hemisphere 
(2421 in number from 1701 to 1898), the records for the 
Southern Hemisphere ^303 earthquakes) being too scanty to 


give resnlts. 

Table I. 


Inteniitj. 

Mai. Bpocb. 

Amplitudo. 

3 . 

. 1709 

•16 

o 

. 1708 

•18 

1 . 

. 1708-09 

•09 

3,2,1 . 

. 1708-09 

•12 


As an 11-year earthquake-period is one of some interest, 
it seemed desirable to test its reality in other ways. In 
Table II. are given the results for different centuries; 
in Table III. those for different seasons; and in Table IV. 
those For different regions, the three intensities being grouped 
together in Tables III. and IV. 


Table II. 


Intensitj. Interval. 

J 1701-99 

* . t 1801-99 

1701-99 
1801-99 
1701-99 
1801-99 
1701-99 
1801-99 


Max. Spoch. 

Amplitude. 

1709 

•39 

1807 (1708) 

•09 

1709 

•22 

1807 (1708) 

•16 

1708 

•04 

1808 (1709) 

•12 

1709 

•15 

1807 (1708) 

•12 


* An account of the method is given in Phil. Trans. 1893 A, pp. 1108- 

1111 . 
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TABtB III. 


Seaioiu 

Max. Epoch. 

Amplitude. 

Winter(I)ac.-Feb.) ... 


•w 

Spring (Mar.-May) ••• 

. 1708 

•18 

Summer (June-Aug.) 

. 1707 

•20 

Autumn (Sep.-NoT.)... 

. 1709 

•09 


Table IV. 


BegtOB. 

Max. Epoch. 

Amplitude. 

Europe . 

. 1709 

*16 

Asia . 

.. 1708 

•18 

Italy . 


•20 

China . 

. 1709-10 

•22 

Island groups of W. Pacific ... 1708-09 

'20 


The following results are of less value, owing to the 
comparatively small numbers of earthquakes recorcied : 
North America, epoch 1702, amplitude '25 ; Central 
America, epoch 1708, amplitude *38 ; West Indies, epoch 
1709, amplitude '18. 

The results given in Table V. are of interest, as most of 
the earthquakes did not reach destructive intensity. 


Table V. 


Begion. 

Interral. 

Max. Epoch. 

Amplitude. 

Italy (Baratta) . 

1701-1898 

1707-08 

•12 

Oreat Britain (Davison) . 

»» 

1708-09 

'33 

Switzerland (Swifs Earthq. Ser.) ... 

1883-1926 

1885(1709) 

'37 

Borway (Kolderup) . 

1893-1925 

1895(1708) 

*28 

Zanie (Barbiani)... 

18-26-58 

1831 (1710) 

'73 

Philippines (Mash). 

1801-1921 

1807 (1708) 

•34 

Bew Zealand (Hogben). 

1868-89 

1876 (1710) 

•10 


The 22-year Period. 

With the aid of Milne’s catalogne, 1 next tested the 
existence of other periods of various lengths. In addition 
to two or three possible jieriods, there are four periods of 
some importance, of durations 22, 33, 19, and 38 years. 
These were trace<l by taking II-year means of the 22 sums, 
17-year means of the 38 sums, 9-year means of the 19 sums. 
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Mid 1 9 - 7 ear means of the 38 snms, the sogmeniing factors 
being 1*576, 1624, 1*501, and 1*574, respectirwy. The 
reality of these periods was tested in the same way as that of 
the 11-year period, except that for two periods—those of 22 
and 38 years—earthquakes of intensity 1 were omitted. 



Tablk VI. 


Intensity. 

Interval. 

Max. Epoch. 

Amplitude. 

3 . 

. 1701-1888 

1716 

-24 



1719 

•14 

3.2 . 


1716 

17 

q 

f 1701-1810 

1717 

•27 

O . . 

1 1789-1898 

1804 (1716) 

22 

o 

J 1701-1810 

1715 

•26 


1 1789-1898 

1807 (1719) 

•16 


J 1701-1810 

1716 

•17 

3.2 . 

. 11789-1898 

1804(1716) 

*16 


Table VII. 



Season. 

Max. Epoch. 

Amplitude. 

Winter (Dec.-Feb.) . 

1714 

•24 

Spring (Mar.-May) . 

1717 

*13 

Sammer (June-Aug.). 

1718 

•30 

Autumn (Sep. -Not.) . 

1716 

•20 


Table VIII. 



Begion. 

Max. Epoch. 

Amplitude. 

Europe 


1719 

•20 

Asia.... 


1716 

*24 

Itolj . 


1719-21 

•36 

China . 


1716 

•33 

Island groups of W. Pacific ... 

1718-19 

•25 


The following results are again of less value owing to 
the comparatively small numbers of earthquakes: North 
America, epoch 1715, amplitude *41; West Indies, epoch 
1717-19, amplitude *27. 

For Italy (Baratta), the epoch was 1720 and the ampli- 
tade *24. 
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The ZZ-y«ar Period. 
Tablk IX. 


Intensity. 

IntenaL 

Max. Epoch. 

Amplitude. 

3 . 

. 1701-1«» 

1724-.29 

•IS 

2 . 


1724 

•29 

1 . 


1724 

•28 

8,2.1 . 


1724 

*26 

8 2 1 

/1701-99 

1726 

•36 


. 11801-99 

1828 (1724) 

•24 


Table X. 



Season. 

Max. Epoch. 

Amplitude. 

Winter (Deo.-Feb.) . 

1724 

•37 

Spring (Mar.-May) . 

1726 

•21 

Summer (June-Aug.) . 

1723 

•24 

Autumn (Sep.-NoT.). 

1724 

•29 


Table XI. 



Begion. 

Max. Epoch. 

Amplitude. 

Europe 


1724 

•23 

Asia. 


1724 

*31 

Italy .. 


1725 

•26 

Island groups of W. Pacific 

1724 

•41 


For the destructive earthquakes of North America, Central 
America, and the West Indies, the epoch was 1721 and the 
amplitude *28. For the earthquakes of Italy (Baratta) 
the epoch was 1724-25 and the amplitude *24. 


The 19-year Period. 
Table XII. 


Intensity. 

Intenral. 

Max. Epoch. 

Amplitude. 

8 . 

... 1701-1890 

1717 

•29 

2 . 

... #« 

1715 

•20 

1 . 

... »f 

1714 

•2A 

3,2,1 . 

... »f 

1714 

*21 


f1701-95 

1715 

•24 

3 . 

' 11801-95 

1812 (1717) 

•33 


f1701-95 

1715 


2 . 

•" 11801-95 

1813 (1718) 

•12 


f1701-95 

1714 

•29 

1 . 

*“ 11801-95 

1808(1713) 

•15 

o A 8 

f1701-95 

17X4-15 

•23 

3, 2, 1 ...... 

"* 11801-95 

1809 (1714) 

•12 
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Table XIII. 


Season. 

Winter {Dec.-Feb.) .. 


Max. Epoch. 

1717 

Amplitude. 

*24 

Spring (Mar.-Bfa}*) .. 


1714 

23 

Summer (June-Aug.) 


1714 

*16 

Autumn (Sep.-Kov.) .. 


1714 

'39 

Region. 

Europe . 

Table XIV. 

Max. Epoch. 
. 1714 

Amplitude. 

•23 

Asia... 


1716 

•23 

Italy . 

. 

1714 

•11 

China . 


1716 

•39 

Island groups of W. Pacific 

1717 

'15 


For the destructive earthquakes of North America, the 
epoch was 1716 and the amplitude *29. For the earthquakes 
of Italy (Baratta, 1701-1890), the epoch was 1714 and the 
amplitude *11. 

The dS-year Period. 

In the following table the results are given for earthquakes 
of intensities 3 and 2 together, the duration of the record in 
each case being from 1701 to 1890 :— 

Table XV. 

Region. Epocb. Amplitude. 


North Hemisphere . 1724—25 *19 

„ Winter tDec.-Feb.). — — 

,, ,» Spring (Mar.-Mar). 1723 ‘31 

,, ,, Summer (June-Aug.) ... 1725 *30 

,, „ Autumn (Sep.-Nor.) ... 1722 ‘27 

Europe . 1723 *17 

Asia. 1724 ‘27 

Italy . 1721-22 *31 

China . 1724 ‘39 

Island groups of W. Pacific . 1725 *24 


Periodicity and Latitude. 

Table XVI., in which earthquakes of intensities 3 and 2 
from 1701 to 1?98 are combined, shows that, in the Northern 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 43. March 1929. 2 Q 
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Hemisphere, the periodicities do not depend on the 
latitude 


Table XVI. 


Period. 

North Tropics. 

North Temperate Zone. 

years. 

Max. Epoch. 

—- 

Amplitude. 

Max. Epoch. 

Amplitude. 

11. 

1708 

•35 

1709 

•15 

22. 

... 1716-17 

•32 

1716 

•11 

.33. 

... 1724-25 

•18 

1722-24 

•24 

19. 

1715 

*20 

1715 

•21 

38. 

... 1726-28 

•33 

1723-24 

•17 


Conclusions^ 

(i.) In the earthquakes of the Northern Hemisphere, there 
are periods of 11, 22, 33, 19, and 38 years, with maximum 
epochs in 1709, 1716, 1724, 1715-16,^and 1724-25, respec¬ 
tively t. 

All over the Northern Hemisphere the iimxiinnm 
epoch of each period is approximately the same. 

(iii.) The periods of 11, 33, and 19 years affect similarly 
the destructive earthquakes of each intensity. The periods 
of 22 and 38 years are apf>arently confined to destructive 
earthquakes of intensities 3 and 2 only. 


LXIX. High-frequency Dischargee in Helium and Neon, 
By tt. L. Haymak, B.A.^ D.Phil,^ New College^ Oxford 

1. ri'^HE properties of electrical discharges produced by 
1 undamped high-frequency oscillations liave formed 
the subject of several investigations. Hulburt§ in America, 
and Gutton jlfand his collaborators in France, measured the 
least potentials required to start these discharges in dif¬ 
ferent gases, using a large range of oscillation frequency. 

a In the South Tropics and the South Temperate Zone, the epochs of 
the ll-vear period are 1706 and 1703, those of the 19-year period are 
1715^16 and 1700. 

t In the Southern Hemisphere, taking the earthquakes of Intensities 
8 and 2 only (118 in number), the corresponding epochs are 1703,1718, 
1728,1710, and 1715. 

X Communicated by Prof. J. S. Townsend, F.R.S. 

§ E. O. Hulburt, Phys. Rev. vol. xx. p, 1^ (1922). 

j| C. Gutton, Joum. Pbjs. t. 4, pp, 42^429 (1923); also C. R* 1.166, 
p. 303 (1928). 
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Kirchner and Gill & Donaldson f discovered that the 
potentials required to maintain these discharges were much 
smaller than those required to maintain direct-current 
discharges under similar conditions, esj»eciallv when the 
pressure of the gas was low and the frequency of oscillation 
verj’^ high. Townsend and Donaldson % studied discharges 
in bulbs and cylinders, using movable external electrodes in 
the form of sleeves. They showed that the electric force 
(volts per centimetre) required to maintain the glowing 
column of gas, in the cylindrical tubes, was independent 
of the distance between the electrodes. Townsend § subse¬ 
quently found that the value of this force was independent 
both of the amplitude of the current and of the frequency of 
oscillation, and he has developed a the ory in agreement with 
these properties of the discharges. 

Richards [1 and Hiedemann % have observed striated forms 
of discharge in hydrogeiv These have been carefully 
examined by Hiedemann, who has also made a quantitative 
sfudy of tlie properties of high-frequency discharges in 
hydrogen and a qualitative study of the discharge phenomena 
in air, oxygen, nitrogen, argon, etc. 

In the present ]>aper I propose to describe some measure¬ 
ments of the jiotentials required to start and maintain 
high-frequency discharges in helium and neon in cylindrical 
tubes. The principal object of the experiments was to 
determine the changes in the potentials due to changes in 
the pre.ssure of the gas, and in the diameter of the tube, for 
oscillations of different wave-lengths. 

2. The arrangement of the apparatus for purifying the 
helium and neon was the same as that described in the 
accounts of other researches which were made in this 
laboratory ♦*. Traces of hydrogen were removed bypassing 
the gas over copper oxide at a dull red heat, and other 
impurities were absorbed by keeping the gas in a tube 
containing charcoal, wliicli w’as cooled by liquid air. 
Suitably placed liquid-air traps prevented contamination 
bv mercury vapour from the McLeod gauge or evacuation 

• F. Kirchner, Afin. Phm Ixxvii. (3) p. 287 (1925). 

t K. W. B. Gill and U, H. Donaldson, Phil. Ma^. ii, p, 129 (1926). 

t J, S. Towaisend and R. II. Donaldson, Phil, Mag. v. p. 178 (1928). 

$ J. 8. Townsend, (\ JR. t. 186, p. 56 ( Jan, 1928). 

il R. C. Richards, Phil. Mag. ii. p. 608 (1926). 

% Hiederoauu, Ann. der Phys. Ixxxv. p. 43 (1928). 

J. S. Townsend and C, M. Focken, PhiL Mag. ii. p, 474 (1926): 
L. G. Huxlev, Phil. Mag. v. p. 721 (1928) 

2 Q2 
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pamps. The purity of the gas could be tested ’, by a 
spectroscopic examination of the high-frequency discharge* 
using a direct-vision spectroscope. 

3. The discharge-tubes were cylindrical, and wereifitted 
with movable external electrodes. The tubes were thoroughly 
baked out before use, and were frequently re-heated in the 
course of the experiments. This was done while they 
contained some helium or neon, which was pumped out 
while the tubes were still hot. Any impurities given oft" 

VI-. L 


Hi 



by the walls were thus removed. One tube was ;made« of 
quartz and the others of pyrex. It was possible to bake out 
the quartz tube at a much higher temperature than the pyrex 
tubes. The results of the experiments on the measurements 
of potentials of discharges in quartz and pyrex tubes wore 
exactly the same wlien all the tul>es had been heated to as 
high a temperature as possible for many hours. 

4. The electrical arrangements for measuring the potentials 
were similar to tliose developed by Townsend and Donaldson, 
The source of high-frequency oscillations was a 6()-watt valve 
generator. This w^as loosely coupled to the coil L (fig. 1) 
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of an oscillatory circuit (L : C and S) tuned approximately 
to resonance. The electrodes (E) in the form of lead 
sleeves. 4 cm. long, fitting closely to the surface of the 
tubes, were connected to the ends of the coil (L). The 
amplitude of the potential between the electrodes could 
be measured in terms of the current passing through the 
two equal condensers (2 S) shunted across the main tuning 
condenser (C). 

The measuring instrument was a low-resistance thermal 
ammeter reading from 10 to 100 milliamps. It was 
connected between the two condensers (2 S), and it was 
therefore at a potential node. This ensured that its readings 
were unaffected by its capacity to earth. 

5. The radial distribution of luminosity in the discharge 
depends on the pressure of the gas and the current flowing 
between the electrodes. The ratio of the intensity near the 
axis ro that near the walls of the tube is greatest at high 
pressure and in weak discharges, and it appears to increase 
with the wave-length of oscillation. 

The colour of the discharge varies with the pressure of 
the gas and the intensity of the electric field. When the 
pressure of the gas is high and the field-strength low, 
the lines towards the red end of the spectrum seem to be 
the strongest. The result of decreasing the pressure or 
increasing the electric field is to shift the region of maximum 
intensity towards the blue end of the spectrum. Thus the 
colour of the discharge in neon at 80 mm. [>ressure is orange 
iimier the electrodes where the electric force is strong, and 
bright red througiiout the rest of the tube. At j mm. 
pressure the ratio of the electric force to the pressure is 
greater, and the discharge is yellow throughout. 

6. The potentials required to start and to maintain these 
discliarges depend on several factors, of which the following 
are the most important:—^The nature, purity, and pressure 
of the gas, the distance between the electrodes, the diameter 
of the discharge-tube, and the wave-length of the oscillations. 
Measurements of the smallest potentials required to start 
discharges could be repeated to an accuracy of 3 or 
per cent, under a given set of conditions. A t.iglier degree 
of accuracy was obtainable in measuring the smallest poten¬ 
tials required to maintain a small current with a uniform 
glow throughout the whole length of the tube, between the 
electrodes. 

In this paper these potentials wdll be referred to as the 
starting and the maintenance potentials. 
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Sach variations as were observed were always greater 
when the distance between the electrodes was large than 
when it was small. 

7. Quantities of impurity too small to be easily detected 
spectroscopically produced a marked ettect on the starting 
potential. Thus a pyrex tube which had only received a 
tew hours’heating was filled with pure neon^and the starting 

E otentials were measured, A small area of the tube was 
eated with a blow-pipe until the glass began to soften. 
In the course of this heating the colour of the discharge 
changed from red to blue, owing to the evolution of water- 
vapour, hydrogen, and other impurities. The tube was then 
allowed to cool, and the starting potentials were again 
measured with the same gas, which contained a small 
amount of impurity. The potentials were found to be 
smaller than those obtained when the gas was pure, even 
though the discharge had practically regained its original 
colour. The spectrum was then examined, and an extremely 
faint background due to impurities was observed. 

Tlie results of these experiments are given in Table I., 
where the amplitudes of the potentials are given in volts. 

Table I. 

Neon at 2*55 mm. pressure (measured before and after 
the tube had been heated). 

Tube: Pyrex 3‘9 cm. diameter. Wave-length 80 metres. 


Distance between 

Starting Potentials 

Starting Potentials 

electrodes. 

before beating. 

after beating. 

3 cm. ........ 

232 

198 

6 . 

357 

344 

« . 

490 

463 

12 . 

m 

518 


The experiment was repeated, using helium in the place 
of neon, and the results obtained were exactly similar. 
In both gases the lowering of the maintenance potentials, 
resulting from the introduction of the impurity, was much 
less than the lowering of the starting potentials, and was too 
small to be determined with any degree of accuracy. This 
is attributable to the removal of impurities from the gas, 
by the passage of the discharge, in the manner described by 
Townsend and MacCallum 


J. S. Townsend and S* P. MacCallum, Phil. Mi^^. v. p. 695 (1928). 
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8. The starting potentials of discharges in pure helium 
and neon were measured over a large range of pressures. 
It was found that there corresponds to each distance 
between the electrodes a certain pressure at which the 
starting potential is a minimum. The value of the potential 
at this ininittmm increases with the distance between the 
electrodes. The results of measurements of the starting 
potentials of discharges in a quartz tube 2*9 cm. in dianieter 
are given in Table IL, in which the starting potentials are 
given in terms of the pressure p and the distance w between 
the inner edges of the electrodes. The wave-length used 
was 80 metres. 


Table II. 

Starting Potentials in terms of p and x 
ill Neon and Helium. 

Neon. HeUum. 



cm. 

ac=6 cm. 

0 = 3 cm. 

af=6 cm. 

in turn. 

Volts. 

VolU. 

VolU. 

Volts. 

0*25 . 

242 

200 

— 

— 

0-5 . 

222 


320 

320 

10 . 

210 

322 

225 

350 

20 . 

230 

380 

245 

400 

4D . 

29U 

455 

285 

460 

80 . 

385 

570 

345 

590 

16U . 

485 

740 

440 

755 

32K . 

490 

880 

- 

— 


9. Experiments were also made with tubes of different 
sizes. It was found that the greater the diameter of the 
tube the smaller the starting potential : for example, 
measurements were made using tubes of 1*5, 2*9, and 
3*9 cm. diameter (when the electrotles were 3 cm. apart). 
The starting potentials in the l*5-cm. tube exceeded those 
in the 3 9-cin. tube by an amount which was small at high 
pressures (not more than 20 per cent, at 30 mm.), but which 
increased as the pressure was lowered, and reached as moch 
as 100 per cent, at about 1 mm. 

10. The starting potentials were also determined for oscil¬ 
lations of different wave-lengths from 40 and 640 metres. 
Between these limits the potentials increase with the wave¬ 
length. The results of the experiments with the tube 2*9 cm. 
diameter are given in Table III. for wave-lengths (X) of 40, 
80, 160, and 320 metres, and pressures (p) from *1 inm. to 
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6 mill* At higher pressures the starting potential was 
approximately the same for all wave-lengths. The distance 
between the inner edges of the electrodes was 6 cm. in these 
experiments. 

Table III. 

Showing Variation in Starting Potential due to change 
of Wave-length. 

Neon. 

X. 



40 metres. 

80 metres. 

160 metres. 

320 metres. 

in mm* 

Volte. 

VolU. 

VoltA. 

Volts. 

Oil . 

179 

340 

1000 

1150 

0 24 . 

228 

259 

42!8 

510 

0*54 . 

258 

283 

338 

3«4 

1-2 . 

320 

335 

362 

376 

25 . 

400 

403 

410 

421 

6*1 . 

510 

510 

526 

520 


Fig. 2. 



Pressure Me 


11. The potential required to maintain a discharge varies 
with the current. There is a certain current for which 
the potential has a minimum value The current at this 

point is slightly greater than the least current which gives a 
uniform glow in the tube. The current appears to be 
independent of the distance between the electrodes. The 
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^^orrespondiDg potentials V,^ between the electrodes can be 
readily measured. 

The results of the experiments made with a lube 2*9 cm, 
in diameter containing neon at various pressures are given 
by the curves (fig. 2), the wave-length of the oscillations 
being 80 metres. In this diagram the ordinates represent 
the amplitudes of the potentials in volts, and the abscissse 
the pressure of the gas in millimetres. The four curves 
correspond to the distances 3, 6, 9, and 12 cm. between the 
electrodes. 



I __J_:_I_!_;_1_I-;-i-^-;-» 

n 5 io a 

Phi ssuRfc ..Ma 


^The results of similar experiments with helium are given* 
by the curves (fig. 3). 

With each gas there is a certain value of the pressure for 
which Vm has a minimum value. 

For higher pressures the potential increases with the 
pressure by amounts which are approximate!}*' proportional 
to the increases of the pressure, as is seen by the (!urves, 
which are approximately straight lines for the larger values 
of;>. 

An important characteristic of these discharges is that 
equal increases in the distance (x) between the electrodes 
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result in equal increases in the potential* Thus the electric 
V —V ' 

force Xss -—2--2L. in the central part of the tube is 


independent oE the distance between the electrodes, as was 
observed by Townsend and Donaldson. The magnitude of 
this force depends on the pressure o( the gas, and this is 
shown by the Curves in fig* 4, where the ordinates give the 
amplitudes of the force X in volts per centimetre, and the 


Fig. 4. 



abscissse the pressure in millimetres. The values of X were 
found to be independent of the wave-length of the oscil¬ 
lations within the range from 40 to 640 metres. 

12. The maintenance potentials vary considerably with 
the wave-length, which shows that the potential between 
the electrodes consists of two parts. 

The first is the fall of the potential in the central column 
of the gas, in which the electric force is uniform. This 
potential is independent of the wave-length, and is equal to 
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the prodaci of the electric force X and the effective length 
of the discharge ** 

The second is the drop of potential at the electrodes, which 
is practically independent of the length of the discharge, 
and is ronghly proportional to the wave-length. 

In 6g. 5 is shown the variation of the maintenance poten¬ 
tials with the wave-length in neon. The three cnrves refer 
to three different pressures ; 3, 30, and 57 mm. The ordinates 

Fie. 5. 



represent the amplitudes of the potentials in voltj, and the 
ahscisssB the wave-lengths. The diameter of the tube was 
2-9 cm., and the electrodes were 3 cm. apart. 

13. Both the maintenance potentials (V„) and the electric 
forces X are greater in narrow tubes than in wide tubes. 
The values of these quantities for three tubes containing 

• The efifective length of the discharge exceeds the distance between 
the inner edges of ^e electrodes by an amount which depends on the 
diameter of tne tube. In the 2-9-cni. tube this amount is about 1-4 cm. 
This can easily he verified from figs. 2 mid 3. 
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faeliu.ii at Tarioas pressures p are given in Table IV., where 
V„ is the amplitude o£ the force in volts per cm., p the 
pressure in millimetres, and x the distance between the 
electrodes in centimetres. 


Tablb IV. 

Helium. A = 60 metres. 

Tube Tube Tube 




r5 cm. 

diameter. 

2*9 cm. diameter. 

3*9 cm. diameter. 

_ 

in mm. 

in cm. 

Vm» 

X. 

v». 

- V 

X. 

Vm. 

X. 

1-0. 

3 

l4«-0 


60*5 


460 





10*3 


8*8 


7*0 

»i **•••• 

9 

2100 


U3-3 


87*8 


2 b . 

3 

95*0 


(53*0 


58-0 





17*5 


11*8 


10*7 

.. 

9 

200*0 


134-0 


122*0 


100. 

3 

138*0 


134*0 


1300 





34*7 


307 


20-8 


9 

346*0 


318*0 


30l»*0 


16*0. 

3 

183-0 


185 0 


1870 





453 


42*5 


41-3 

»» *••••• 

9 

455*0 


4400 


4351) 



14. Souk* exfierinients were made with ionizing radiations 
{such as ultra-violet liglit and HihUgen rays from external 
sources) falling on the ili-scharge-tube, hut there was no 
appreciable effect observed. 

Stable striated forms of discharge have been observed in 
both helium and neon. Their occurrence seems to be favoured 
by the use of large discharge currents, narrow' tubes, long 
wave-lengths, and certain conditioihs of pressure. 

When u.«ing a wave-length of 80 metres and a tube 2*}^ cm. 
in diameter, striations were only observed in helium at pres¬ 
sures exceeding about 12 iniii., and in neon at pressures less 
than 2 mm. 

The striated form of discharge in lieliuin was similar to 
that observed in hydrogen, and consisted of a series of pairs 
of luminous disk with their planes perpendicular to the 
direction of tlie electric force. The striated discharge in 
neon consisted of a series of luminous ovals equally spaced 
along the axis of the tube. 

My best thanks are due to Professor Townsend for his 
advice and the interest he has taken in this work. 
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LXX. The Raman Efff^ct in some Organic Liquids. 

By S. Venkateswaran 

[Plate XV.] 

I. Introduction. 

T he recent discovery by Prof. Raman t of a new type of 
secondary radiation offers an entirely new and very 
accurate and convenient method for measuring the infra-red 
frequencies of transparent media. It has been found bv 
him that when monochromatic light is diffused by a liquid, 
the scattered light ceases to be monochromatic and several 
new lines and sometimes bands appear in the scattered 
spectrum. The difference in frequency between the incident 
line and a modified line generated by it gives a natural 
frequency of the molecule. In a single photograph the 
modified lines corresponding to all the infra-red frequencies 
can thus be obtained and measured accurately, the degree of 
accuracy being limited only by the wddth of the line. In 
this {»aper the characteristic infra-red frequencies of some 
fatty acids have been determined by this method and their 
values given, 

II. Experimental Methods. 

The experimental arrangements were similar to those 
described by Raman and Krishnan J and by the author § in 
their recent papers, Kahlbauni^s acetic acid and Merckxs 
extra j>ure propionic and butyric acids were further purified 
by repeated slow distillation in vacuo in large double bulbs. 
The bulb containing the purified liquid was immersed in a 
glass tank containing water, and light from a 3000 c.p. 
mercury arc lamp was condensed into the liquid with an 
8-incli condenser. The spectrum of the transversely- 
scattered ligiit was taken with a Hilger E 2 quartz spectro- 
graph. 

The plates were measured with a Hilger travelling micro* 
meter, and the wave-lengths of the modified lines were 
calculated, taking the mercury arc lines as standards. 
The sinqdified Hartmann interpolation formula was used. 

• Communicated by the Author. 

t C. V. Raman, “ A New Radiation,” Ind. Joum. Phya. vol. ii. p. 387 
(1928). See al«u C. V. Raman and K. S. Kriahnan, ‘Nature,* vol exxi. 
p. 601 (Slat March, 1928). 

t C. V. Raman andK. S, Kriahnan, “ A New Class of Spectra due to 
Secondary Radiation ” Ind. Journ. Phys. vol. ik pt. iv. p. ^9 
§ S. \*enkateswaran, “Study of Raman Effect in Glycerine and 
Glycerine Water Mixtures,”Ind. Joum. Phys. vol. iii.pt. i. p* 196 (1928). 
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III. Results. 

The spectrograms of the light-scattering in acetic, pro¬ 
pionic, and bn^ric acids are reproduced in figs- 2, 3, and 4 
^Pi. XV.)- (Pig* 1 represents the corresponding incident 
spectrum.} All the modified lines have been analysed, and 
the difference in wave-numbers between each of the exciting 
and its corresponding modified lines have been calculated- 
The chiiracteristic infra-red frequencies thus obtained and 
their wave-lengths are given in Table I. 

The modified lines corresponding to 7*0 /a and 3*4 
broaden into a band as we go up the series. In fact, the 
band shows a fine structure which is, however, not well 
resolved in the instrument. The intensity of tlie modified 
line due to 16*0 /x rapidly diminshes from acetic to butyric 
acid. 

The infra-red absorption spectrum of acetic acid has been 
studied by Coblentz, and that of butyric acid by Weniger *. 
A comparison of their values with those obtained by the 
author is given in Table II. 

The agreement between the values calculated from 
light-scattering and those obtained directly from infra-red 
measurements must be considered good. Of the various 
characteristic frequencies of the molecules of the fatty acids, 
the one corresponding to 3*4 p, has been identified as corre¬ 
sponding to the O-H bond, and that corresponding to 7*3 /a 
as arising from the O-H group. 

An examination of the spectrograms rej^roduced in the 
paper shows that all the modified lines are rather broad and 
diffuse in the fatty acids, unlike those observed in benzene, 
toluene, carbon tetrachloride, and other liquids. In addition 
to the modified lines, there is a continuous spectrum. That 
the presence of the continuous spectrum is characteristic of 
the liquids and not due to any impurities, is shown by the 
fact that it is observable in these liquids, even after the most 
careful purification. An inter-comparison of the spectrograms 
shows that the intensity of the continuous spectrum is of the 
same order in acetic and propionic acids, but is appreciably 
larger in butyric acid. In his study of the Haman effect in 
glycerine the author has shown that the presence of the 
continuous spectrum, w^hich is so prominent in this liquid, 
is connected with its high viscosity. On the basis of this 
hypothesis, the Iarg»*r intensity of the continuous spectrum 
in the scattered light in butyric acid is easily understood in 
view of its higher viscosity. 

• See W. Weniger, Phy»cal Beview, xxxi. p. 888 (1910). 
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Summary* 

1. The infra-red freqnencies of acetic, propionic^ and 
butyric acids have been measured from the Ratnan lines. 
The values for acetic and butyric acids agree closely with 
those obtained by Ooblentz and Weniger. Some charac¬ 
teristic frequencies have been measured in the extreme 
infra-red region not accessible to their infra-red spectro¬ 
meters. 

2. The spectrum of light-scattering in the three acids 
shows the presence of the modified lines and a continuous 
spectrum. The intensity of the latter is nearly the same 
in acetic and propionic acids, but is appreciably larger in 
butyric acid. This larger intensity of the continuous 
spectrum is probably due to the higher viscosity of butyric 
acid. 

The author desires to express his thanks to Prof. C. V. 
Raman, F.R S., for his kind guidance, and to Mr. K. S. 
Krishnan for his kind interest in the work. 

210 Ilow Bazar Street, 

Calcutta. 

September 6th, 1928. 


LXXL High Frequnicy JJischarges in Gases, By J. S. 
Tovvxseno, d/..d., FJi.S ^ Wykeham Professor of Physics^ 
Oxford ^ and W. NetHERCoT, /A.I., Merton College^ 
Oxford *. 

1. TN order to investigate certain properties of high frc- 
jL quency discharges in gases, it is convenient to use 
long cylindrical tubes with external electrodes in the form of 
sleeves which may he placed at different distances apart. By 
this means the potentials require<l to start electrodeless dis¬ 
charges have been measured, and also the minimum potential 
required to maintain the minimum current which gives a 
uniform glow in the tube f. 

The investigations have been extended in order to 
determine the potentials required to maintain currents of 
different amplitude.s, which give a uniform glow in the tube. 
With these currents the potential increases with the current, 

♦ OommunicAted by the Authors. 

t J. S. Townsend and K. H. Donaldson^ Phil. Mag. v. p. 178 (Jan. 
1928). 
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bat for a given carrent the rate of increase of the potential 
with the (fistance between the electrodes is a constant, which 
is the same over a large range of currents and over a large 
range of frequencies of oscillation. 

This result, which was first obtained with tubes containing 
helium and neon, formed the basis of a theory * of the 
uniform glow in an electrodeless discharge. 

The theory indicates that the mean value of the electric 
force in the glow of a high frequency discharge should be 
the same as the force in the uniform positive column of a 
continuous current discharge. 

2. The condition that a continuous current in a gas shall 
be maintained by a given field of force may be expressed in 
the form of a relation between the coeflScients of ionization 
a and yS which is independent of the intensity of the 
current Thus the potential is independent of the inten¬ 
sity of the current when the field of force is not disturbed 
by the current. This condition is obtained with small 
currents, since the charge in the gas (due to an excess of 
positive ions or electrons) is stnail and the field of force ia 
not disturbed to any great extent. The charge in the gas 
increases with the current, and generallj' with large currenta 
the field of force is altered and the force may become dis- 
tributetl so as to facilitate the discharge, as with currents 
between parallel plate electrodes, or the force may be dis¬ 
tributed so as to impede the current as in the corona 
discharge. In these cases the charges which disturb the 
field are accumulated in the spaces near the electrodes. 

3. At points in the gas remote from the electrodes the 
charge in the gas may be independent of the current, even 
when comparatively large currents are flowing. In these 
cases the electric force is independent of the current, pro¬ 
vided the density of the gas in the path of the discharge is 
not changed to any great extent by the increase of 
temperature due to an increase of current. 

The uniform positive column of a continuous current 
discharge in a long tube is an example of a space where the 
charge in the gas and the electric force })arallel to the axis 
of the tube are constant over a large range of currents. 
The force parallel to the axis has been determined by 
Wilson over wide ranges of the currents. In air at pres¬ 
sures less than 1 mm. he found that the force was nearly 

♦ J. S. Tiwnsend, Ccmptes lUndus, elxxxvi. p. 55 (Jan. 1928). 
t * JEIlectricity in Gaseft,’ section 298, 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 43. March 1929. 2 R 
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oonstaint, but at higher pressures the force diminishes as the 
current increases. The experiments were made with a tube 
2'1 mm. in diameter, and with air at 2*81 mm. pressure the 
force was independent of the current with currents from 
10“^ to lO"* ampere, but the force changes from 57 to 
54 volts per cm. when the current is increased from 
4*05 X 10~* ampere to 7*8 x 10~* ampere ♦. 

4. We have obtained similar results in our experiments 
with high frequency discharges in nitrogen. With small 
currents the force in the uniform glow in the high frequency 
currents is constant, but with large currents the force 
changes with the current. The change of force with the 
current is much smaller in wide tubes [3 or 4 cm. in dia¬ 
meter] than in narrow tubes. This indicates that the change 
of force is probably due to the increase of temperature 
obtained with the large currents. An increase of temperature 
in the path of the discharge reduces the density of the gas, and 
a smaller force is required to maintain the current, since the 
force diminishes with the pressure when the temperature is 
constant. 

In the positive column the ratio of the electric force to 
the pressure of the gas is small, and it nmy be assumed that 
positive ions do not ionize molecules of the gas, and that the 
current is maintained by the process of ionization due to 
collisions of electrons with molecules of the gas. The 
electric force is determined by the condition that the supply 
cf ions due to this process is balanced by the loss due to 
diffusions to the sides of the tube. The theory formed on 
this hypothesis shows that there must be a positive charge in 
the gas which re|>els positive ions towards the surface and 
retards the rate at which electrons reach the surface by 
diffusion, so that the positive ions reach the surface at the 
same rate as electrons. 

Thus the number of positive ions n, per cubic centimetre 
exceeds the number of electrons 7i|, but the excess (wj—nj) is 
small compared with n, or 7i|, and the charge ^(n,—;ij) is 
independent of nj or It is also necessary to assume that 
the effect of recombination of electrons and positive ions may 
be neglected, as is generally the rule in discharges at low 
pressures f. 

Thus there are two forces in the positive column ; the force 
parallel to the axis, which is the force that has been deter* 
mined experimentally, and a force along the radius due to 

« H. A. Wilson, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc* iz. pp. 2349 Sc S91 (1902). 

t * Electricity in Oases/ section 202. 
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the charge <n,-ni) per c.c. of the gas. This charge has the 
effect of increasing the conductivity of the gas, since it 
reduces the rate at which electrons are lost by diffusion to 
the surface of the tube. There is also a charge on the inner 
surface of the tube which tends to become distributed so 
that the force along the axis is the same at all points of the 
uniform glow. This distribution on the surface of the tube 
regulates itself in the same way as the charge on the surface 
of a wire, which makes the electric force to be the same at 
all points when a continuous current is flowing in the wire. 

5. On these principles a satisfactory explanation may also 
be obtained of phenomena which occur in the high frequency 
discharges in tubes with external electrodes. In the theory 
of these discharges which has recently been proposed, the 
charge e{n^-ni) per unit length of the tube (which is inde¬ 
pendent of the current) is given in terms of the coefficients 
of diffusion and the mobilities of the positive ions and the 
electrons, and the coefficient of ionization. 

The charge in the gas does not vary with the changes in 
direction of the oscillatory force parallel to the axis, so that 
the electric force along the radius is not oscillatory. 

The results of the investigation are consistent with the 
hypotheses :—that the coefficient of ionization a with large 
currents of the order 10^^ to 10^^ ampere is the same as that 
found with small photo* electric currents ; the rate at which 
the electrons and positive ions are thus generated is the 
same as the rate at which they reach the sides of the tube ; 
the rate of recombination of positive ions with electrons in 
the gas is very small, and the loss of conductivity due to this 
process may be neglected. 

6. This paper contains an account of the methods that 
have been used to determine the relation between the current 
and the electromotive force in high frequency discharges. 
Most of the experiments were made on high frequency dis- 
charges in nitrogen, but some experiments were also made 
with continuous currant discharges in this gas, with a view 
to determining the electric force in the uniform positive 
column, with tubes of the same diameter and containing gas 
at the same pressure as in the experiments with high fre¬ 
quency oscillations. The results show that there is an 
agreement between the values obtained for the forces in the 
continuous and high frequency discharges as indicated by 
the theory. 

The nitrogen used in these experiments was prepared by 
heating pure sodium azide. The discharge-tubes were 

2 1 ^ 2 
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evacuated to a very low pressure and heated in order to 
expel impurities from the surface of the glass. The tubes 
were then filled to a pressure of about 10 mm. with pure 
nitrogen, and the gas was pumped out so as to remove the 
impurities. This process was repeated several times, and 
the spectrum of an electrodeless discharge in the tubes was 
examined with each specimen of the gas. After the tubes 
had been washed out with pure gas three or four times, there 
were no lines due to impurities which could be seen with a 
direct*vision spectroscope. 

When this stage was reached the tubes were allowed to 
cool, and were filled with nitrogen at the pressures required 
in the experiments on the determination of the high frequency 
forces. 


Fig. 1. 

Y. 





In most of these experiments the discharges were main¬ 
tained by connecting the external eh^ctrodes to a secondary 
circuit which was loosely coupled with a continuous wave 
generator. The generators which were used were of the 
ordinary types where the wave-length is adjusted by 
changing the capacity of the oscillating circuit and the 
amplitude of the oscillation is adjusted by changing the 
heating current in the filaments of the valves. Small con¬ 
tinuous changes of amplitude are thus obtained by means of 
a rheostat in the circnit connecting the filament with the 
low tension battery. Low-power transmitting valves were 
generally used with a low tension battery of 6 volts to heat 
the filaments, and a direct current generator of 800 volts to 
charge the anodes. 

7. Experiments were made with several arrangements of 
the secondary circnit, and the symmetrical form which is 
shown in fig. 1 was found to be the most convenient and the 
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most accurate for determining the current through the tube 
and the electromotive force between the electrodes. 
this arrangement two discharge-tubes of the same dimensions 
and containing gas at the same pressure are required. The 
electrodes were in the form of sleeves AjBi and A 3 B 39 
which could be fixed at various distances apart. 

The same current flows through the two tubes and through 
the heater of the thermojunction J, which is connected by 
short wires to the sleeve Bi of one tube and the sleeve Aj of 
the other. The current through the tubes is indicated by the 
111 )croam meter I, which is connected to the thermojunction. 

The circuit is symmetrical with respect to the plane 
through the line YiY^ with the axis of the inductance 
normal to the plane, and points in this plane remain at zero 
potential while the oscillatory current flows through the 
circuit. Thus the thermojunction and the microammeter are 
in positions of zero potential, and the positions of the sleeves 
Bj and Aj may be adjusted so that there is no current in the 
indicator when an oscillatory current flows in the circuit and 
the potentials at the sleeves Aj and Bj are not sufficiently 
high to start a luminous discharge in the tubes. 

When the potentials are increased a discharge is obtained, 
and the current through the tubes is indicated by the micro¬ 
ammeter. 

8 . The potentials at the sleeves Ai and B 3 are measured 
by the current in the milliammeteT M which connects the 
plates of the adjustable condensers S 2 and Sj. These con¬ 
densers were of small capacity, ranging from 15 to 120 cm., 
and were carefully calibrated. The capacities were adjusted 
to the same value S, which may be chosen so as to obtain a 
convenient deflexion in the milliammeter. The condensers 
were contained in metal cases which were connected together, 
both sets of plates in the condensers being insulated from 
the cases. A third adjustable condenser C was also used in 
order to bring the capacity of the circuit (C 4 -S/ 2 ) near to 
the point of resonance with the generator. 

A current of any required amplitude was obtained through 
the tubes by adjusting the capacity 0 or by the rheostat 
which controlled tlie intensity of the oscillations in the 
generator. 

The distance between the sleeves Ai and B,, and A* and 
Bj, was adjusted by having flexible connexions to A| and Bj. 
The sleeves were 4 cm. long, and were made to fit closely to 

the tubes. , . j 

The electromotive force between the sleeves is obtained 
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from the current M in the inilliammeter by the formula 
E = M/f). S, where plirc is the frequency of the oscillations^ 

E being the amplitude of the eiectromotive force and 
M v^2 the amplitude of the current. 

9. Another arrangement of the secondary circuit which 
was used with single tubes in shown in fig. 2. In this case 
a large metal sheet PiP| was used as a surface of zero 
potential, and the two measuring instruments were placed on 
the sheet. 

The lower sleeve B of the discharge-tube was connected 
by short wires through the heater of a thermojunction J to 
the sheet P 1 P 2 , and the current through the tube was indi¬ 
cated by the microammeter I. 

One set of plates of the adjustable condenser S was 
connected through the low resistance miliiammeter M to 


Fig. 2. 



PjPj, so that the electromotive force between the sleeves A 
and B is given by the formula EskM/S .p. As in the first 
arrangement, the capacity S was adjusted to give a suitable 
deflexion in the miliiammeter, and the condenser C was used 
to bring the circuit into resonance with the generator. With 
this arrangement it was necessary to screen the micro¬ 
ammeter and the sleeve B by conductors connected to PiPf, 
so as to have no induced current in the indicator before the 
current starts to flow in the tube. 

In these experiments the heater of the thermojunction was 
a very fine wire of high resistance, as it was not required to 
carry currents exceeding one-fiftieth of an ampere. With 
oscillations of the wave-lengths that were nsed, the resist¬ 
ance does not differ by 1 per cent, from the direct current 
resistance, which was of the order of two ohms. Under 
these conditions, accurate measurements of the high fre¬ 
quency currents are obtained by calibrating the micro- 
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ammeter with a continuous current flowing througa the 
heater of the thermojunction. 

10. The circuit (fig. 1) was used with a pair of pyrex 
tubes 3*9 cm. in diameter containing nitrogen at *26 lum. 
pressure. The results oE the experiments are shown by the 
four continuous curves (fig. 3), where the ordinates are pro¬ 
portional to the potentials, and the abscissae proportional to 
the currents, the wave-length of the oscillations being 40 m. 
In these diagrams the root mean square value of the potential 
E is given in volts and the current I in milliamperes, so that 


Fig. 3. 



Current-electronic-force curves for nitrogen at *26 mm, pressure, 
Xas40 metres. 

Continuous curves refer to tube 3*9 cm. diameter. 

Dotted curves refer to tube 2*9 cm. diameter. 

the amplitude o£the potential is E\/2 and the amplitude of 
the current l^/2. 

The four curves correspond to the distances 4, 8, 12, and 
16 cm. between the sleeves. 

A similar set of experiments was made with the same 
pair of tubes, with the wave-length of the oscillations 
increased to 75 m. It was found that the rate of increase 
of E with the distance between the electrodes was the same 
as with 40 m., but the rate of increase of E with the current 
was greater in the proportion of 75 : 40. 
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The values of E (in volts) obtained in these experiments 
may be expressed in terms of the distance x between the 
electrodes (in centimetres), the current I in milHamperes, 
and the wave-length \ in metres, by the formula ; 

E = 8 * 9 X 4 r+- 14 X.I + ll. 

Table I. gives examples of the value of E obtained 
experimentally, and the values given by the formula for 
different values of X, and I. 

Table I. 

Nitrogen *26 mm. pressure. Tube 3*9 cm. in diameter. 


T, 

I. 

£ 

expt. 

E 

form Ilia. 

4 

3 

64 

63 

8 

3 

111 

110 

12 

4 

141 

140 

16 

0 

101 

187 

4 

1 

1 •-> 

1 

71 

68 

8 

1 

• 

138 

i 133 

12 

1 

i •« 

161 

160 

le 

i 

6 

212 

: 217 


With a tube 2*9 cm. in diameter containing nitrogen at 
the same pressure [*26 mm.] the electromotive force is 
given by the formula ; 

E = 9*5x.r+‘17Xl + ll. 

The value of E, for oscillations 40 metres wave-length, 
obtained with this tube are given by the four dotted curves 
(fig. 3) for the distances 4, 8, 12, and 16 cm between the 
electrodes. 

11. In general the electromotive force E is given as the 
sum of two terms in the form: 

E X(^+a) + iXl, 
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where a, fc, and X are constants depending on the pressure 
of the gas and the diameter of the tube. 

The coefficient X (which represents the electric force 
parallel to the axis of the tube at points remote from the 
electrodes) depends on the pressure of the gas, but it is 
independent of the intensity of the current or the wave¬ 
length of the oscillations. 

The term b\l represents an electromotive force in the 
spaces near the electrodes where the charges in the gas 
impede the current. It includes potential differences be¬ 
tween the sleeves and the inner surfaces of the tubes, and 
potential differences in the gas near the electrodes where the 
electric force differs from the value dEjda^. 

There is no important term in the expression for E 
involving both 1 and or, since dEjdx is independent of I and 
dEjdl is independent of x. The experiments therefore 
indicate that the total electromotive force may be expressed 
as tlie sum of two potentials in series (represented by the 
two terms in the expression for E) which are approximately 
in the same phase. 

12. The changes in the coefficients a, and X with the 
pressure are seen by comparing the values of E, obtained 
uith a tube .‘M cm, internal diameter containing nitrogen 
at mm. pressure, with the values of E for the same tube 
with nitrogen at the pre-sure *20 mm. With the gas at 
mm, pressure the values of E are given by the formula : 

E = 13-7 (.r-h4)-h’21X1, 
and with the pressure at ^26 mm.: 

E == 9-4 (.r+l)-f-165Xl. 

Thus the electric force X increases from 9*4 volts per cm. 
to 13*7 volts per cm. when the pressure is increased from 
•26 mm to ’r)3 mm. 

These values of X may he com[>ared with the results of 
the earlier experiments on the force in the uniform positive 
column of a continuous discharge. In nitrogen at 1 mm. 
pressure in a tube 2*5 cm. in diameter the value of X 
found by Herz * was 26*9 volts per cm. Since the force 
diminishes when the pressure is reduced or the diameter of 
the tube increased, the value 13*7 volts per cm, obttiined in 
a high frequency discharge with a tube 3*1 cm. in diameter 
containing nitrogen at *53 mm. pressure may be considered 
to be consistent with Herx^s determinations. 

• A. Herz, WM, Ann, liv. p. 244 (1896). 
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This, however, needs further investigation, as the values 
of X for continuoas current discharges found by different 
observers are not in good agreement. 

With large currents the force X and the coefficient b in 
the above formula for E tend to diminish as the current 
increases. This may be attributed to the reduction of the 
density due to the increase of temperature of the gas, since 
the electromotive force E diminishes when the density is 
diminished (by reducing the pressure). This explanation of 
the changes in X and b with large currents is in agreement 
with the fact that the changes are much more marked in 
narrow tubes than in wide tubes ; also the changes are 
augmented when the pressure of the gas is increased. The 
increase of temperature is proportional to the current density 
[I/ttR*, 2R being the diameter of the tube] and to the 
electric force X, which increases with the pressure. 

In the experiments with large currents it is advisable to 
have the tubes closed so as to avoid large changes in the 
density due to the increase of temperature of the gas. 

13. The changes in the values of X and b with the current 
may be seen by the curves, fig. 4, which give the values of E 
obtained with currents from 3 to 18 milliamperes, the wave¬ 
length of the oscillations being 40 in. These experiments 
were made with the secondary circuit shown in fig. 2. 

The four lower curves give the values of E for the tube 
3’9 cm. internal diameter containing nitrogen at *26 mm. 
pressure. 

The curves correspond to the distances 4, 8, 12, and 16 cm. 
between the electrodes, and the value of X for any given 
current is (Ej——ar^), where Ej and Eg are the 
electromotive forces for the distances and between 
the electrodes. In this case there is no appreciable change 
in X (from the value X = 8*9 volts f)er cm.) in the h range of 
currents from 3 to 18 milliamp. The coefficient 6, which is 
proportional to dIE/fZI, changes from the value with 

currents from 3 to 6 milliamp. to 6 = *085 with currents 
from 12 to 18 milliamp. 

The four upper curves (fig. 4) give the values of E for a 
tube 1*4 cm. internal diameter containing nitrogen at *53 mm, 
pressure. In this case the force X changes with the current, 
the values of (Ei —E,)/(;ri—being 17*7, 16*2, and 
14*8 volts per cm. for the currents 3, 9, and 15 milliamp. 
respectively, and the coefficient b changes from the value 
6=*28 for currents from 3 to 9 milliamp* to 6 sk’ 155 for 
currents from 12 to 18 milliamp. 
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14. High frequencj currenti are maintained in helinm and 
in neon with much smaller forces than those required to 
maintain similar currents in nitrogen. The electrodeless 
tubes used in the experiments with the monatomic gases 
were of quartz 30 cm. long and 4*2 cm. in diameter. With 
helium at 1 mm. pressure, the values of E for currents from 
3 to 6 milliamp. are given by the formula : 

E = 3-6 +-036X1 +16, 


Fig. 4. 



Current-electromotive-force curves, X=s40 metres. 

Curves /V : nitrogen *26 mm. pressure, tube 3*9 cm. diameter. 
Curves B; nitrogen *53 mm. pressure, tube 1*4 cm. diameter. 


and with neon at 1-06 mm. pressure E is given by the 
formula : 

E = 2-5xj?+-035Xl + 12, 

which show that in the helium tube the force in the uniform 
glow was 3-6 volts per cm., and in the neon tube 2*5 volts 
per cm. 

Thus the electrons acquire sufficient energy to ionize atoms 
of the gases when moving under these forces, so that in some 
of the collisions with the atoms the electrons lose a large 
proportion of their kinetic energy. 
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These results are in agreement with the experiments on 
the motion o£ electrons in gases which show tnat with the 
gases at 1 mm. pressure toe average loss of energy of 
the electrons in collisions with atoms is small with forces 
of the order of 1 volt per cm., but the loss increases 
when the force increases. This is seen by the numbers in 
the following table, where S represents the fraction of the 
energy of an electron which is lost in a collision with an 
atom of the gas. The values of 5 are average values when 
the electrons move in a uniform field. The n)rce X is given 
in volts per cm., the gases being at 1 mm. pressure. 


X. 

1 

i " 

1. 

i 

2. 

4. 

^ Helium \ 

i 

.h 23 

! ->■» 

i 

2S 5 

67:» 

cx 10* J “*■ 

1 

Keen 1 


12 

49 

170 

* * 



15. In order to compare the potentials required to main¬ 
tain discharges with external and internal electrodes, tubes 
were made with internal electrodes of nickel sheet in the 
form of sleeves, 4 cm. long which fitted tiglitly into the 
tubes. Direct connexion to the electrodes was made through 
wires sealed in the glass, and the electromotive force between 
the internal sleeves was measured in the same way as the 
electromotive force between external sleeves. 

Tubes of the same diameter containing nitrogen at the 
same pressure were also made up which were used with 
external electrodes. 

The potentials required to start the discharges were deter¬ 
mined with tubes containing nitrogen at various pressures 
from *005 mm. to 1 imn., also the minimum potentials 
required to maintain small currents with a uniform glow in 
the tubes. 

The results obtained with tubes 3*1 cm, in diameter for 
pressures from 0-4 mm. to 1 mm., are shown by the curves 
fig. 5. In this diagram the ordinates represent the 
potential E in volts, and the abscissae the pressures p in 
millimetres, the wave-length of the oscillation being 40 m. 

The potentials E required to start a discharge in a tube 
with external electrodes are given by curve 1 (fig. 5), and the 
corresponding potentials for the tube with internal elec¬ 
trodes are given by curve 2 (fig. 5),the electrodes being 7’8cm. 
apart in each case. At pressures greater than 1*6 mm. the 
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eldctromotiye force between the internal electrodes is smaller, 
but at lower pressures it is greater than the electromotiTe 
force between external electrodes. 

16. The potential required to maintain a discharge is much 
less than trie starting potential, and there is a minimum 
valne of the potential that maintains a current with a uniform 
glow in the tube both with internal and external electrodes. 

In general the glow is uniform along the whole length of 
the tube, and the intensity of the glow increases with the 
amplitude of the current, but with currents below a certain 
value the glow disappears from a space midway between the 


5. 



Nitrogen : tubes 31 cm. internal diameter, Xs40 metres. 


electrodes, and the luminosity is confined to the gas near 
the electrodes. When the force acting on the secondary 
circuit is reduced (by reducing the current in the generator), 
there is an abrupt diminution of the current in the tube, 
and an increase in the electromotive force between the 
electrodes, when the glow disappears from the middle part 
of the tube. 

The minimum potential required to maintain a current 
with a uniform glow is easily determined, as the rate of 
change of the potential with the current is small, when the 
current approaches the value at which the glow ceases to be 
uniform along the tube. 
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The minimnni potentials were determined for the two tnbes 
3*1 cm. in diameter, one with internal electrodes and the 
other with external electrodes 7’8 cm. apart, also for two 
similar tnbes with electrodes 11*9 cm. apart. 

These potentials are given in terms of the pressure p by 
curves 3 and 4 (tig. 5). The minimum potentials are the 
same for tubes with internal and external electrodes for 
pressures greater than *04 mm. At this pressure, with the 
electrodes 7*8 cm. apart (curve 4), the potential required to 
maintain a small current is 39 volts ; but it increases with 
the pressure, the minimum potential being 81 volts when the 
gas is at *2 mm. pressure and 189 volts at *8 mm. pressure. 



3 6 9 12 IS la 

y in milliamperc3. 


Nitrogen pressure '53 mm., tubes 3*1 cm. in diameter, X = 40. 

At pressures less than *04 mm. the minimum potential 
increases as the pressure is diminished, and the potential is 
less for the tubes with external electrodes than for those 
with internal electrodes. For the tubes with electrodes 
7*8 cm. apart the potential was 64 volts with external 
electrodes and 92 volts with internal electrodes when the 
nitrogen was at *01 mm. pressure. 

17. The potential required to maintain large currents from 
3 to 18 milliamp. were determined with the tubes 3*1 cm. in 
diameter containing nitrogen at *53 mm. pressure, the 
wave-length of the oscillations being 40 m. The results of 
the experiments are given by the curves (fig. 6), where the 
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ordinates are the potentials in volts and the abscissse the 
currents in milliampares. 

The potentials for currents in the tubes with external 
electrodes at distances 15’9 and 7'8 cm. apart are given by 
curves 1 and 3 respectively. 

The corresponding potentials for currents in the tubes with 
internal electrodes at these distances apart are given by 
curves 2 and 4. 

The difference between the ordinates of curves 1 and 3 
is the same as the difference between the ordinates of curves 
2 and 4, which shows that the force X in the uniform glow 
in the tubes with external electrodes is the same as the force 
in the tubes with internal electrodes. This force is approxi¬ 
mately 14 volts per cm. with currents from 3 to 9 
milliamp., but with larger currents the force diminishes as 
the current increases. 

For a given current the potential E is greater with external 
electrotles than with internal electrodes. The difference 
is small, about 8 volts with a current of 3 milliamp., but 
it incr<*ases with the current, and with 18 milliamp. the 
difference is about 40 volts. 

The difference between the values of E obtained with 
external and internal electrodes may be attributed to the 
fall of potential between the external electrodesand the inner 
surface of the tube, which is proportional to the current. 
Since the effect is negligible with small currents, the main¬ 
tenance of the current cannot be due to any appreciable 
extent to electrons set free from the internal electrodes— 
unless electrons are set free at the same rate from the surface 
of the glass when external electrodes are used, which is very 
improbable. 

18. Two tubes 3*1 cm. in diameter, with internal electrons 
in the form of sleeves, were used to determine the force in 
the positive column of a continuous current discharge 
in nitrogen at *53 mm. pressure. The current was main¬ 
tained by a battery of small accumulators, which was 
connected through a high resistance [10* to 3x10^ ohms] 
to the electrodes, and was adjusted by changing the potential 
of the battery or the resistance. With this arrangement the 
positive column became striated with currents of the order of 
1 milliamp., but with smaller currents a uniform positive 
column was obtained. The electrodes were 16 cm. apart in 
one of the tubes and 7*5 cm. ajmrt in Ibe other, but with the 
same current in each tube the difference between the lengths 
of the positive columns (Li—Lj) was not 8*5 cm. (as is 
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usually the case with plane electrodes) • With currents of 
0*15, 0*2, and 0*3 milliamp* the values of (L| —Lj) were 8*5, 
8*2, and 7*7 cm., and for these currents the values of Vj —Vj 
were 112, 106, and 94 volts respectively, where Vj was the 
electromotive force between the electrodes 16 cm. apart and 
Vj between the electrodes 7*5 cm. apart. 

These numbers give the following values of the force 
(Vj— Yi)l(Li —L 2 ) : 12*7, 12*9, and 12*2 volts per cm., 
which are the forces in the positive column. There is 
some uncertainty as to the accuracy of these measurements, 
since the values of (Li—L 2 ) are not the same as the diflFerence 
between the distances of a part of the electrodes in the two 
tubes. Further experiments are being made to chock the 
accuracy of these determinations. 

The average of the above forces, 12*6 volt per cm., 
may he taken as the force in the positive column of a con¬ 
tinuous current discharge in a tube 3*1 cm. in diameter 
containing nitrogen at *53 mm. pressure. The root.mean- 
square value of the force in a high frequency discliarge in a 
similar tube was X = 5 13*7 volts per cm., so that the 

average intensity of the high frequency force (2X V2/w) 
was 12*4 volts per cm., which is in good agreement with 
the value obtained for the force in a continuous current. 


LXXII. On the DUtribution O} Charge in the Chlorine Jon 
in Rocksalt. By G. W. Bkinplky, Darhishire Research 
Fellow^ and R. G. AV’^OOl), Alanchester University^, 

1. Introduction. 

I N comparing the quantitative measurements of the in¬ 
tensities of X-ray reflexions from rocksalt and sylvine t 
with theory, a fairly close agreement was obtained between 
the expernnental F curves % for Na“^, Cl~, and (K^ + Cl*") 
and the theoretical curves calculated from the radial distri¬ 
bution of charge in these ions, corrections being made for 
the thermal vibrations of the ions and for zero-point energy. 

♦ Communicated by Prof. W. L. Bragg, F.R.S. 
t James and Firth, Proc. Roy Soc. A, vol. cxvii. p. 62 (1927); 
James and Brindley, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, vol. cxxi. p. 165 (1928). 

J F, the scattering factor for an atom, is a function of (sin a)/X and 
may be defined as the ratio of the amplitude of the coherent radiation 
scattered from an atom in a state of rest to the amplitude scattered by a 
electron according to the classical theory due to J. J. Thomson. 
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In each case, however, it was observed that for valnes of 
(sin 0)/\ of the order of 0*4—0*5, 0 being ^the glancing angle 
of incidence and X the wave-length in Angstrom units of 
tlieX-radintion, the experimental points lay markedly lower 
than the theoretical curves. Since the form of the F curve 
depends directly upon the distribution of charge in the dif¬ 
fracting medium, it is of interest to inquire what variations 
of the charge distribution will account for the discrepancy 
between the observed and calculated F curves. 

Certain assumptions have been made in comparing theo¬ 
retical and experimental F curves. Firstly, it is generally 
considered that in rocksalt and sylvine the diffracting 
centres are ions. Measurements of the intensities of X-ray 
spectra, while consistent with this view, do not provide 
conclusive proof that the atoms in these crystals are ionized. 
Secomily, in order to compare experimental results with 
theory, it was necessary to assume that the radial distribution 
of charge in the ions in a crystal lattice was the same as that 
which would exist in the ions by themselves. This cannot 
be more than apfiroximately true, owing to the overlapping 
of neighbouring ions and their mutual interaction. A third 
assumption was made, namely, that the ions could be con¬ 
sidered s[)herically symmetrical. I'hough probably true to 
a tirst approximation for the inner electrons^ this will not be 
true for the outer ones, since these are controlled least by 
the parent atom and are influenced most by neighbouring 
atoms. 

Assuming still that the atoms are ionized, the question is 
asked how the charge-distribution in an ion in a lattice 
differs from that in a free ion. The charge-distribution in 
a free ion is determined by the field of the ion itself, but 
in an ion in a lattice the distribution is modified by the field 
due to neighbouring ions. I bis modification is partly a 
distortion of the spherical symmetry of the free ion, and 
partly an alteration in the radial distribution. Reasons will 
be given for supposing that the departure from spherical 
symmetry of an ion in a lattice of the rocksalt type is 
probably small, so that the modification due to neighbouring 
ions is mainly a change in the radial distribution. 

The experimental evidence so far obtained gives little 
information about the symmetry of ions. If they were 
distorted it would be expected, in general, that the values 
of F for spectra of different type but of the same structure 
factor would lie on slightly different curves. No experimental 
eviilence of this kind has yet been obtained. This tends to 
show that the charge-distribuiton in an ion approximates to 
PkiL Mag. S, 7. Vol. 7. No. 43. March 1929. 2 S 
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epherical symmetry, and that any departure from spherical 
symmetry is confined to tlie outer purts of the ions, the effect 
of lyhu’h on the F curve is small. J. E, Leniiard-«fones and 
fl. J. Woods* have recently investigated tlieoreticallv the 
distribution of electrons in a two-dimensional ‘‘metal and 
they find that surrounding each atom there is a circular 
distribution of electrons whieh is disturbed very little on 
the lines joining the centres of adjacent atoms, but that there 
is a certain distribution of charge in the spaces enclosed by 
four atoms. Such evidence as we have, therefore, tends to 
show that the lack of spherical symmetry is probably small, 
particularly for the inner “ shells^’ of electrons. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the difference between 
the experimental and theoretical curves may be due to the 
radial distribution of charge being altered bv neighbouring 
ions. If we can neglect the lack of spherical symmetry, 
then the radial distrifmtion of charge corresponding to the 
experimental F curve will be the distribution in an ion in a 
attice. 

There is, indeed, another possibility, namely, tljat the 
approximate method by which Hartree has determined the 
radial distribution of charge in a free ion may ni»t be 
sufficiently accurate. Reasons will be given later to show 
that this is probably not the case. 

2# Application of the Method of Fourier Anabasis. 

A. H. Compton t bus derived an expression by means of 
which the radial distribution ol chariie in an atom may he 
calculated from its F curve by a iiM*thod of Ft>urier af}al\>i.s. 
If U(r) be tlie electron density at a distance r from the 
centre of an atom, then 

8'7rr ® 

U(r; dr^ 2nFnsin 27r«r/D .dr. . , (I) 

In this equation, F„ is tlie value of F for the nth order 
spectrum for [duties whose spacing is L). 'I he most direct 
method of obtaining the radial di'lrilmtions corre-ponding 
to the experimental F curves would be to tipply e<niation (1), 
giving D some arbitrary value. A difficulty arises due to 
the factor 7iF« not converging sufficiently rapidly. The 
experimental F curves have to be extrapolated until F is 
inappreciable. In practice it is found that at the greatest 

s Proc. Roy. 8oc. A, voL cxx. p. 727 (1928). 

t X-Ilays and Electrons, p. 151 et $eq. 
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angles at which F, has been measared, nF^ is still large, and 

«o 

a big proportion of the terms in the series 2nF* sin 2irnrlD 

1 

depends upon extrapolated values of F, the numerical value 
of many of them being large. In consequence, the final 
result is influenced to a very large extent by the way in 
which the F curves are extrapolated. It is not practicable, 
therefore, to determine the U(r) curve by the direct 
application of Fourier analysis to the experimental F curve. 

The following method, which was sugijested by Prof. W. 
L. Bragg, eliminates the difficulties arising from the direct 
analysis. The difference between the experimental and 
tlieorerical F curves ♦‘xi.-ts only for values of (sin 6)/\ of the 
order of 0*4 to 0*5 ; f‘>r larger values of (sin d)/\ there is a 
very close agreement between the curves. Since F at large 
v^alues of (nln 0 /\ depends almost entirelv^ on the inner 
electrons, for wliich the distribution of charge is known 
with most certainty and which are infiuenced least by 
neighbouring atoms, the error iiicnrred by assuming the 
two curves identical for large values of (sin d)/X. will 
only be small. If then the Fourier analysis be applied 
to the ditference, AF, between the two curves, the series 

2/1. AF,isin 27rnr/D will converge very much more quickly 

than the series 2n . F^ sin 27rnr/l), since AF* becomes zero 
1 

when F„ is still appreciable. This method eliminates the 
difficulties arising from the extrapolation of the experi¬ 
mental values of F, and the assumption which it involves 
is, on general grounds, justifiable. 

3. Results, 

The method has been applied to the results obtained by 
James and Miss Firtli * for the chlorine ion. Cl”, in rocksalt. 
The ratliul «listributi(m of charge for this ion has been cul- 
cnlatetl by Hurtree t, and the theoretical values of F for the 
Cl” ion at rest are given in a joint paper by James, Waller, 
and Hartree In this last paper the values are also given 
of F for the (3~ ion at rest,calculated from the experimental 
values of F at 8t>° Ahs., by applying suitable corrections for 
thermal vibration and zero-point energy. The very small 
differences which occur between the thenretical and experi¬ 
mental values of F at values of (sin^)/\. greater than 10, 

♦ Proc R»>y. Soc. a, vol. cxvii. p. 62 (1927), 
t Camb. Piiil &>c, Proc. vol xxiv. pp. 80, 111 (1928). 

X Proc. Roy. Soc, A, vol, cxviii. p. cM (1928). 

2 S 2 
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which are only of the order of ()*15 of an electron, will be 
neglected in the present paper, since difiEerences so small 
may well be due to the difficulty in measuring very weak 
spectra. 

The analysis has been ^carried out for two yalues of the 
arbitrary spacing D, 5 A.U. and 10 A.U. In Table I. 
yalues are given o£ FJy calculated from the Hartree- 
Scbrbdinger radial distribution of charge and of 
calculated from the experimental results of James and 
Miss Firth, for a series of yalues of n, D being 10 A.U. 


Table I. 

D = 10*0 A.U. (sin ^)/\3BEn/2D=0’05 n. 


». 

(sin 9)/\. 

tbeoretical. 

Fn 

experimental. 

F«»--FS. 

n. AFi 

1 

•05 

17*11 

17*11 

— 

— 

2 

•10 

15*23 

15*23 

— 

— 

3 

•15 

1319 

1319 

— 

— 

4 

•20 

1150 

11*50 

— 

... 

5 

•25 

10-23 

10*16 

•08 

•40 

6 

•30 

9-30 

9*02 

•28 

1-68 

7 

•35 

sao 

8*32 

•28 

1*96 

8 

•40 

8^ 

7-70 

*36 

2*88 

9 

•45 

7-62 

7-20 

•42 

378 

10 

•50 

7*23 

678 

•45 

4*50 

11 

•55 

6*84 

6*37 

•47 

517 

12 

•60 

6*49 

6*03 

•46 

5*52 

13 

•65 

6-12 

5*76 

•37 

4*81 

14 

•70 

5*77 

545 

•32 

4*48 

16 

•76 

6-41 

5*16 

•25 

3-75 

16 

•80 

5-06 

4*89 

17 

272 

17 

•85 

4^4 

4*62 

•12 

2*04 

18 

•90 

4*41 

435 

•06 

1*08 

19 

•95 

4*10 

4*10 

— 



In Table II. the results are giyen of the Fourier analyses. 
If An(r) be the difference between the yalues of U(r) 
corresponding to Yn ^ind F*, then 

n . AF, sin 2nrnr/D . dr. 


AU(r)dr 
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On the left-hand side of Table II. values are given of AU{r) 
for a series of values of r/D, the latter being chosen to 
facilitate the calculation of the sine terms. On the right- 
hand side of Table II. are tabulated values of AU(r} for a 
series of values of the radius r, these values of AU(r) being 
obtained by graphical interpolation from the results given 
on the left-hand side of the Table. 

Table II. 


rID. 

U(r) in ei«ctrons/A.U. 

T in 

CJ(r) in electrons/A.U. 

—A^. . 

D=60 l.U. 

D=l0l.U. 

ilu. 

I)«6 0JLu. 

D=10i.U. 

•025 

-1*13 

-240 

01 

-062 

-0-66 

*060 

-2 46 

+ 1^1 

02 

-2*35 

-2-27 

•076 

-105 

41-34 

03 

-2*I» 

-2-21 

•iOO 

4-1*86 

-0-91 

0*4 

-0*47 

-030 

•1*26 

4‘2'96 

4017 

0-5 

41*86 

41*91 

•160 

4-1-61 

-0*16 

0*6 

42*92 

429*2 

•175 

-0*26 

4001 

0-7 

42*42 

42*33 

•200 

-0*72 

-0*84 

0*8 

40-60 

40*45 

•226 

-016 

4019 

09 

-060 

-0-60 

•260 

4-0-36 

-0^09 

1*0 

-0 72 

-092 

•276 

+047 

40-66 

11 

-0-37 

-0-71 

•300 

+0-12 

4002 

1*2 

40*21 

-0*05 

•325 

-0-29 

4101 

1*4 

40*42 

40*20 

•350 

-0-61 

-0 90 

1*6 

-0-2*2 

-0*36 

*376 

-066 

-0-69 

1*8 

-052 

4011 

400 

K- 

o 

! 

-0-67 

2-0 

00 

t'. 

6 

1 

-0-84 

•426 

-0-83 

40-01 

2*2 

-0-59 

-0-37 

•460 

-038 

40-23 

2-4 

-i-0-08 

4048 

•476 

+0-04 

40-81 




•600 

0 

0 





There is a close similarity ^between the two analyses for 
values of r less than 1*0 A.U., but, as r increases, the 
discrepancy between the two analyses also increases. To 
some extent this is due to AU(r) being proportional to r. 
But this is not the sole cause. The arbitrary spacing D 
must be chosen greater than twice the radius of the atom^ 
for when D is equal to twice the radius, the ^summation 
2nF, sin 2Trnr/D is zero. In taking Ds=:5’0 A.U., it is 
assumed that the charge lying outside a radius of 2*5 A.n« 
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is negligible. This is only approximately true. It is pro^ 
babie, therefore^ that the discrepancy between the two 
analyses is partly due to there being an appreciable amount 
of charge at distances from the nucleus greater than D/2. 
We have assumed that tlie^ oscillations of the AU (r) curve 
about the r-axis for r>l’0 A.U. arise inaiuly,jr not entirely, 
from the method of analysis. From r=sl-0 A.D.theAU(r) 
curve has been drawn to zero at r=:l'5 A.U. in such a 

manner that j AU(r) 


Fig. 1. 



In fig. 1, curve I is the U(r) curve for the Cl*^ ion 
calculated by Hartree. Curve II is the AU(r) curve which 
has been used to determine the [U(r) + AU(r)] curve— 
curve III in fig. 1. The actual results of the Fourier 
analyses, where they differ appreciably from curve II, are 
shown by the broken curves II a and II 6, which correspond 
respectively with 0=5*0 A.U. and D = 10 A.U. 

The difference between the U(r) curve calculated by 
Hartree, and the curve correspon<ling to the experimental 
F curve, is greater than can be attributed to the approximate 
nature of Hartree’s method. Gaunt, in a recent paper 

* Proc. Camb. Phil, Soc. vol. xxiv. p. 828 (1928). 
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has discussed the validity of Hartree^s assumption regarding 
the self-consistent field, and he shows that when small 
corrections are made for the spin of tlie electron and 
relativity correction, the method is legitimate. Moreover, 
the numerical values of the ionization potentials calculated 
from Hartree's constant e agree closely—in some cases to 
within 1 per cent.—with values obtained experimentally. 
It seems unlikely then that the U(r) curve determined by 
Hartree can be so much in error as the difference AU(r) 
between the two U(r) curves in fig. 1. 

It seems possible, theret<»re, that the difference between 
the theoretical and experimental values of F arises because 
the radial <ii.stribution of charge in a Cl"" ion in a rocksalt 
lattice differs from the distribution in a single Cl“ ion. 
If the results can be interpreted in this way, then, from 
fig. 1, it is seen that the maxitiium of the charge distribution 
of the M electrons in the (d~ ion in rocksalt is sharper and 
occurs at a smaller radius than in the free chlorine ion. 

4. Summary* 

It has been found that the experimental and theoretical 
F curves for the chlorine ion, CI“, differ by an amount 
greater than can he attributed to experimental error for 
values oi* (sin ^)/X of the onler of 0*4~0’5. 

Reasons have been given for supposing that the lack of 
spherical symmetry of an ion in a lattice is small and that 
any departure from spherical symmetry is confined mainly 
to the outer part nf the ion, which will have little effect on 
the F curve. Wo liave therefore assumed that the difference 
between the experimental and theoretical F curves is due to 
a change in the radial distribution. 

Applying the method of radial Fourier analysis to the 
difi’erenoe AF between the two curves, the difference 
between the charge distribution in a free chlorine ion, as 
determined by H irtree, and in a chlorine ion in a rocksalt 
lattice has been calculated. Hence the charge distribution 
in a chlorine ion in rocksalt has been obtained. 

In conclusion, we wish to thank Prof. W. L. Bragg, 
F.ll.S., and Mr. R. W. James for suggesting this investi¬ 
gation and for their interest. Thanks are also due to the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for a 
grant held by one of us. 

Manchester University, 

Dec. 19,1928. 
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LXXIIL Notes on Sur/aee-tsnsion. By ALFRED W. PoRTBB, 
B.Sc.y F.li,S., FJnst P.^ Emeritus Professor of Physics 
in the University of London *• 


!• The Rise of Liquid in a Capillary Tube. 

T he problem of the rise of liquid in a capillary tube 
received its last and most complete treatment by the 
late Lord Rayleigh in iyi5 (Proc. Roy. Soc, A, xcii. p. 184, 
1915). The differential equation that must be exactly 
satisfied is 


dsin^ 

dx 


sin 0 

X 




. . ( 1 ) 


where y and x are the rectangular coordinates of the meniscus 
reckoned from the vertex, 6 the inclination to the horizontal, 
and 

>8* = surface-tension — (</x density) « aj^yp). 

To a first approximation (i. e. neglecting y) the meniscus is 
a circle of radius a, from which y can be calculated and 
inserted in the equation, and thus further approximations 
can be obtained. 

Putting 

y = a — (a*— 

[or, as we may abbreviate it. 


where 


y - a —w+ M, 
W = (a^—‘Or*)*, 

whence, when needed, 

a: dx = ^wdw^] 


^ [-2 log ^ -1 + ^log (a+} 


+ constant of integration. .... (2) 

The symbol K represents a constant obtained in the course 
of a previous integration. 

Following the assumption which Poisson ma<le, that u 
must never be allowed to attain an infinite value, the factor 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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of the terms containing w in the denominator only iimst 
vanish, because w becomes zero when Hence 

cL^-w , a* fio —a .a. , , .1 

" = ■» - + Wp [— + sl»*(“+»)J 

+ constant of integration; 
and finally, the integration of (1) gives 


as the equation by wliich >9*, and therefore the surface* 
tension, can be calculated from experimental values of h in 
a tube of radius a. 

The object of the present note is to discuss the mode in 
which the constant K is determined. Poisson and Rayleigh 
seem to have been guided to their mode of determining it by 
the fact that they saw no other way. Concerning the choice 
of K, Rayleigh remarks, ‘‘it may appear at first sight as 
though we might take it almost at pleasure.’’ 

The choice actually made is somewhat arbitrary, because, 
wliatever the fact may be, there is no prima facie reason tor 
excluding all infinite values of y (t. e. ot u). Ihe only obvious 
re.Mtriction that must be attended to is that u must never 


attain such values as would make infinite the total weight of 
the liquid raised, for this must equal 27ro’.a, Now a term 
in the expression for y varying inversely as w is therefore 
permissible, because its contribution to the total weight raised 

( *0 1 , p _ “1 « 

^wdwj i.e. to L ^tt****^ j 9 which 


is finite. 

In reality, we are not without a guide in the choice of the 
ooellicient. It appears to have been overlooked completely 
that the value of K is by the known curvature at the 

vertex. 8ince the total curvature there is h/^ and the two 
curvatures are equal, etich of them must equal hf2^^. The 
curvature can be found by twice differentiating (2), and 
thence it is found that, necessarily. 


K 


ha 


6 



However, when this value is inserted in (2) it is found, 
finally, that no change is required in the eq^tation (3) up to the 
order of terms there included. 
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Rayleigh’s own formula for y gives the oarvature at th« 
vertex as being 

a“6^ 

this can be shown from (3) to be identical with A/{2^*) up 
to the order f 2 ;iven. Hence his assumption appears to be 
true in fact, although it was introduced w'ithout having any 
safe basis. 

The question whether infinite values of y are permissible 
or not can be discussed on other lines. At the vertex 
(equation (1)) the two curvatures are equal, and equal to 
A/(2yS*). At the tube wall, the second curvature is l/u; so 
that, if Y is the value of y there, the first curvature becomes 

To require an infinite value of Y would require, therefore, 
an infinite curvature at the wall. These demands would 
appear to he incompatible for the kind of curve with which 
we have to deal. 

II. Weight of Drops fropn Tubes of I’anowS JHameters^ 
This question has also been tliscussed by Lord Rayleigh 
(Phil. Mag. xlviii. pp. 321-337, 1899), anti he deduces the 
dimensional equation 

On testing this equation by experiment, he finds that wide 
ranges of the term in the brackets give fairly constant values 
for Mf//(<re/). Since we have no reason to exjMH‘t that the 
diameter, D, of the drops bears a constant ratio to 
the diameter, d, of the tube, a function of o/D will also 
enter into the equation. The character of the experimental 
results obtained can be best understood if the variable in the 
brackets is changed by multiplying it by the zero-dimen¬ 
sional quantity iHgl{ad) or pD^gl(ad), Including lioth of 
these changes, 

M,/w,=/[^,,^] 

♦[bI- 

SO that everything disappears on the right hand except a 
function of the ratio of the characteristic dimensions of 
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tube and drop. Experiment shows that the left hand has a 
fniniiitum value for a particular external diameter of the 
tube ; hence no simple-power law for the function if> will 
suit. 

Treating tlie problem as a static one, tlie above seems to 
give all that can be obtained by this method. Since the 
problem in the case of falling drops is partly a kinetic one, 
the question of viscosity arises. Determining in the usual 
way suitable numerics as independent variables, the equation 
becomes 

Mg _ fgp^d^ dl 

cd ' DJ' 

Now, for a given tube tiie weight of a drop of olive oil is not 
conspicuously difl’erent from that of a water one, aitbough 
its kinematic viscosity (/i/p) is a hundred times as great. 
We may therefore conclude that the viscosity has very little 
influence in practice. 


III. The Vanishing of Surface-tension near the 
Critical Point. 

Professor Callendar^s recent experiments on steam (Proc. 
Roy. Soc. A, Sept. 192^) appear to show that the meniscus 
between the liquid and ga>eous phases of steam disappears 
some six degrees b‘dow the critical point, the two tempera¬ 
tures being about 374^ C. and 3bO^O. respectively. At the 
temperature of vanishing there is a difterence of density 
(psteam=() () p water). Measurements have been made for 
water to nearly C. ; it was not found possible to make 
similar measurements for steam beyond 374° C., but the part 
of the curve obtained extrapolates without difficulty to meet 
the liqui i curve in the neighbourhood of 3bO^C. 

In the theory of capillarity, as worked out by Laplace, 
vanishing of the surface-tension should take place only when 
the densities of tlie tw’o phases are the same. The object of 
this note is to point out that this is found not to be so when 
an attempt i.s made to get a better approximation by recog¬ 
nizing that the centres of molecules cannot approach nearer 
than their diameter. Laplace took the wdmie substance as 
a continuum, and certain of his integrations are effected 
between zero and infinity instead of between a distance 
comparable with the molecular diameter (^) and infinity. 
The Dutch school has made the change (which is by no 
means a slight one, because the range trom 0 to a is infinitely 
important compared with the remainder for forces taken as 
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varying as an inverse high power of the distance between 
'Centres). 

Assuming the inverse nth power of force between mole¬ 
cules, the surface-tension is p*F, where F is a function which 
might plausibly be the same even for different kinds of 


matter; but on the modified theory F may be written 



where n is the inverse-power law of force and the surface- 
tension between any two media becomes 


where 


On LapIace^s theory, wdiere the values of F are all the same^ 

= {pi—piVF, 


so that the tension vanishes only when the densities pi and p^ 
are equal. Another possibility arises in the more general 
case. To take us simple an illustration as possible, let us 
assume that n = 7, and that can be taken as the geometric 
mean of si and ; then 


<^ii 





and it appears that 


(1) if the molecules are alike when the densities are alike, 

cr |2 then equals zero; 

(2) the relative tension will also be zero if • 

Si Si 

For example, let us suppose as lor steam that p,=’Gpi, then 
at that point the surface-tension is zero (and the meniscus 
becomes planej, provided that Si='6si. Such a possibility 
may easily arise if the vapour associates on condensing into 
a liquid, as the following (iiagram shows (fig. 1) : 

Here, in the second phase the density is greater, and jet 
the distance between neighbouring nmlecules is also greater. 
If the temperature is increased until the mean distances 
happen to be in the right proportion, the suriace-tension 
vanishes, in spite of the inequality in the densities. More¬ 
over, if at some higher temperature the liquid dissociates so 
that the molecules become of the same complexity as in the 
vapour state, the surface-tension will again vanish when 
the densities become equal. 
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The carve of sarface-tension against temperature will in 
such cases become somewhat as shown in fig. 2. 

This result is in accordance with the measurements of the 
latent heat of steam ; it is at the higher of these two 
temperatures that the latent heat vanishes. Now B. T. 
Whittaker has shown that there is a close parallelism 

Hg. 1. 

• # • # 

# # # • 

# • # # 

# # # # 

Unassociated 


I t 

t I 

Associated 


between the internal latent heat and the surface energy, 
Thermodynamically the connexion between u and a is 


u 




Since u may be expected to vanish when Li^t vanishes 

(f. e. at T«), then ^ =0 at that point. At the lower point, 

A, a vanishes, but Lmt, a»d therefore «, do not vanish. This 
indicates that at A, do/dT is not zero. The diagram shows 
that it has a negative value there, and therefore u is positive 
as we would expect. 
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When the problem is studied from the point of view of 
Eotvos's law, it is recognized that his straight line extras 
polated does not pass through the critical point, but some 
5 to 7 degrees below it. This fact is usually accommodated 
to thermodynamical requirements by representing the 
surface-tension by an equation such as a=A(T^—T)", 
where n is about 1*2. But in view of the considerations 
brought forward in this note, the question arises wbetlier, 
after all, a curve such as is shown in fig. 2 represents in 
reality a usual instead of an excefitional ca^e. It must be 
mentioned that the case of steam is not the onlv one that 
shows t!ie two special temperatures. Even Waterston, 
making experiments in closed tubes after the manner of 
Cagniard de la Tour, found that the cu|>«sh n)ed meniscus 
caused by capillarity ceased at a temperature considerably 
under the point of transition {Phil. Mag. Jan. 1 ^ 08 ). In 
alcohol the surface became quite flat at P., wliile the 
transition occurred at 54{t^ F. The relative densities of 
vapour and liquid ai the lower point were 0'222 and ()*480, 
He quotes Wolf (Ann^ de (ddmie^ xlix ) as showing that for 
other the temperatures are UK)'" and Both Wolf 

and Waterst n observed a convexity of the surface IxKween 
these temperatures. This, of course, does not mean that the 
interfacial tension becomes negative, hut it is consi>ienl with 
such a value. 

It is not to he sufjposed that the suggestion made here is 
sufficient to account for the wlude of the quantitative be¬ 
haviour of steam in contact with water. If there art* indeed 
two or more types of moleeuh s present (associated ami dis¬ 
sociated), we have to deal with at least a hinary mixture, 
and any of the complications investigateti by van der Waals, 
Knenen, Roosehoom, Ver>ci»afi> li ilU 4 - 1 (’auhet 
(CO 24 - 8 O 2 ), ‘‘^mits (anthrachinone and ethers and others 
may arise. The theory has only been worked out f<ir binary 
mixtures of distinct components. In tlie case of steam, 
according to Callemiar we are dealing with two states of the 
same component, e. a mixture in whi<h the two types of 
molecule can tran>f<»rm into one another. 1 am not av\arc 
that the case of a dissoc iating mixture has yet been dealt 
with theoretically. One would anticipate it to l>e a problem 
of extraordinary difficulty. 

87 Parharoent Hill Man.sions, N.W. 6. 

•^anuar^^ 2o, 1929. 
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LXXIV, On the Separation of Isotopes. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Mayazine. 
Gentlemen,— 

W E should be fjlad if you would allow us to make a 
short comment on the paper of Harkins and Mortimer 
published in the October issue of the Philosophical Magazine. 
This paper deals with the j)rob em of the St^paraiion of 
Isotopes, and contains also a detailed account of the history of 
the subject. Early attempts were made to separate the 
radioactive isotopes by diffusion in liquids, and especially to 
separate uranium I from uranium 2 ; but these attempts 
failed. To explain this failure, it was pointed out that the 
rate of diffusion of it>ns in liquids is practically independent 
of the ina s, and is inversely proportional to the radius ; as the 
ra<lias of the i^^otopes is practically identical, hardly any 
scfiuration could he expected by this method. Even at this 
early elate it was sugeesteeJ that in a gaseous medium 
diffusion is bound to lead to a separation of isotopes. Stich 
an attempt was, in fact, made by Aston quite inde[>endently 
of the ahi>ve consiilerarions. As announced at the meeting 
of the Hritish Association at Birmingham in 1913. he was 
succosful in obtaining a partial separation of the isotopes of 
neon by tlilfiision. 

In 1J20 the present writers attempted the separation of 
tie* isotopes of mercury ; they based tlcdr method on an 
entirely new principle—namely, that the rate of evaporation 
of isotopes mn>t he inversely proportional to the square root 
of their atomic weights. Thi'i methoil allows an exact 
calculatit»n of tlm eff(H*t to be expected, and in our experi¬ 
ments weohtaine<i a long series of rest! ts which were in the 
best agreement with the theoretical values. Tlie partial 
separatioii of the isot<»pcs was f<dlovved by density nieasiire- 
menis,and the reality of tli© phenomenoi' was proved by the 
fact that, the various samples retained their density values 
unchanged on ordinary flistillation. Furthermore, a niea*- 
surement of the electrical eoniluetivity of the fractions 
obtained was carried out by Jaeger and Steinwehr. who 
fontul the conductivity of the var ous san ples to l>e identical 
witltin ab«»ut one part in a miliion, and from this it was 
concltnled that no impurities were present. Finally, 
Hbnigsehmid determined the a omic weight of the fractions 
obtained, and found that these agreed well with the values 
calculated from density differences. 
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In view of these facts, tre have some diffioolt^ in under* 
standing the remariuof Harkins and Mortimer, in the paper 
quoted above, that we gave no evidence that our mercury 
was pnre. 

Aston’s diBEusion method and our method of ideal distil¬ 
lation were used by Harkins and bis collaborators §, by 
Hgerton, and by others. By improving the technique of 
the experiments and by laborious work, Harkins and 
Mortimer succeeded in obtaining mercury fractions the 
atomic weight of which differed by 0*2 of a unit. The 
present writers seven years ago obtained mercury fractions 
the atomic weight of which differed by 0*1 unit. This 
illustrates clearly the fact that, while methods based on the 
difference of molecular velocities are very useful in' obtaining 
a partial separation, they are quite incapable of effecting a 
full separation. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. N. Brokstbu and G. Hevesv. 


LXXV. The Corona Discharge in Neon, 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine. 
Gbktlkmen,— 

I N the April issue of the Phil. Mag. (vol. v. No. 30, 
p. 721) Mr. Huxley published an article on the corona 
discharge in helium and neon. He found that, at higher 
pressures, the negative discharge (wire cathode) started at 
a higher potential difference than the positive; this effect 
was especially very pronounced in neon. In the opinion of 
Mr. Huxley this result forms a strong argument against the 
theory that in corona discharges the electrons should be 
liberated mainly from the cathode by the action of the 
positive ions. 

, When this article was published, I had done some work 
on sparking potentials between coaxial cylinders in argon 
and neon. These experiments showed that the effect men¬ 
tioned previously manifested itself only in case the gas was 
net qnite pure. In order to perform measurements directly 
comparable with those of Mr. Huxley, a tube was designed 
with an electrode system of about the same dimensions, but 
of a more simple construction. The outer cylinder wu made 
of chromium iron (diameter 4*6 cm.) which was sealed to 
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the glass; the inner cylinder consisted oE a nickel wire 
(diameter 0*175 cm.) protected on both sides by glass 
insulation. In a side-tube another electrode system was 
mounted in order to determine also the sparking potential 
between parallel plates (distance about 1 cm.) for the same 
gas. After pumping the whole apparatus at high tempera¬ 
ture in the usual way, 40 nitn. neon gas was adinitte<l^ which 
then was freed from traces of impurities by a glow discharge. 
From little side-tubes small amounts of argon could be 
admitted. 

The results for the starting potentials of the positive, the 
negative discharge, and the discharge between the parallel 
plates are given in the following table :— 


Gus. 

Wire poftitire. 

Wire neg. 

Parallel pi. 


616 V. 

555V. 

612 V. 

Neon -1-0*0001 per cent. Ar ... 

490 V. 

M2V. 

477 V. 

Neon + 00004 per cent. Ar ... 

309V. 

465 V. 

408 V. 

Neon-t-OOJU per rent. Ar ... 

203 V. 

400 V. 

334 V. 


Now, it was shown previously (F. M. Penning, Nature 
wis$cfischn XV. p. 192?7 ^ y. JHk^s, xlvi. p. ^35, 1923 i 

Fhynca^ viii. p. 13, 19^3 ; Ve^sl. Kon. Ak. %u Wet. Ams¬ 
terdam, xxxvii. p. 308, 1923) that the efifect of very small 
traces of impurities on the sparking potential of neon is 
brought about by the circumstance that the impurities are 
ionize l by excited (and e-pecially by iiietastable) neon atoms. 
As the laws for the generation etc. of these metastable 
atoms may be different for the positive and negative dis¬ 
charge, there may be also a large difference in the sparking 
potentials in these two cases. At any rate, according to the 
present experiments the effect to which Mr. Huxley refers 
does not exist in pure neon ; the starting potential is there 
even somewhat higher for the positive discharge than for the 
negative. So tlie experiments of Mr. Huxley give no 
material against the th»-ory that electrons should be set free 
from the cathode by the action of the positive ions. 


Natunrkandig LaboratoHam dsr 
N. V. Philips* Glotilampeufabiieken, 
iliadhovtfn (Holland). 
December 1928. 


Yours faithfully, 

F. M, PSKK1K0« 
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LXXVI, Notieeg respecting New Books. 

The Evolution of the Igneous Rocks. By N. L, Bowik. 

(Princeton University Press. 1928. Price $5.00.) 

book embodies a course of lectures delivered to advanced 
^ students, and—^as defined in the pre&ce—is designed to 
interpret the outstanding facts of igneous-rock series as the result 
of fractional crystallization. The use of the term **evolution’' 
is intended to designate a process of derivation of rocks from a 
common source. 

The subject of fractional crystallization is taken up in the sixth 
chapter. We find, as we expect, that the mother substance is 
essentially basalt. Later, Professor Bowen defines such mother 
substances as not far from saturation with pyroxene and plugto* 
clase, and he refers to the Deccan traps and plateau basalts in 
general as representing the parent magma. In this he is in 
accord with other writers—notably Daly. Here, also, he detines 
the ophitic structure of basalts us prfibably due to simultaneous 
formation of two minerals, one of which (the feNpar) possesses 
the greater tendency towards idiomorphism. This important 
subject is developed with the same clearness and attention to 
detail which charaiterizes this book. 

Further on Professor Bouen expresses his adherence to Daly’s 
view that basaltic magma acts as heat-bringer, and enters into 
igneous rock economy on a different basis from all other magmas— 
a thesis fully developed by Daly in his ^ Igneous Bocks and their 
Origin/ who claims that the facts of volcanic geology seem to 
cooperate with the facts of platonic geology in sliowing that the 
essential process in igneous action on our planet is the rise ot 
basaltic magma from the universal substratum along abyssal 
fissures. 

Such great generalizations clearly define the importance of 
petrohgical science ns cnuitribiilory to our knowledge of the 
surface history of the earth. Professor Bowen himself has done 
much to advance views as to the fundamental character of basaltic 
magma. The view that anorthosites and peridotites arise out of 
crystal accumulations in basaltic magma is now generally accepted. 
Evidence that these important rocx-materials were e^er in the 
liquid form has not been forthcoming. This important general* 
izauon is largely referable to the earlier work of Professor Bowen. 

On the subject of the ori^n of many granitic magmas little 
is as yet known. The primitive origin or granite on a great scale 
as contributing to the earth’s acid shell is generally, of necessity, 
accepted. 

Professor Bowen refers to the question of the melting points 
of basalt and of granite. DouUJess both time-element and 
dynamic-element enter into this difficult question* The present 
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writer^ with a riew to bringing in Uie time-eletiienty made experi¬ 
ments many years ago on rock-forming minerals, an account of 
which appears in the CompU^rendu of the Internationa! Geological 
Congress of 1900. They are, on the whole, opimsed to the recent 
resolts of Shepherd and Craig, to ahich he refers. And, on the 
laige scale, the present writer has not arrived at their result. 
A cube of fine-grained granite, floated for some hours in fluid 
basalt, when ultimately sectioned showed its external form to be 
unaltered; the quarto still vigorously double-refractive—^the 
felspar more or less vitrified ; the nmscovite altered to the extent 
of liberation of its water of crystallization; the biotite slagged. 
Moreover, fluid basalt may be retained in a silica crucible for an 
indefinite time without any apparent effect upon the crucible. 
The data cited by Clarke in his *Bata of Geochemistry,* 5th 
edition, are to the same effect. 

Pas'«ittg over many matters of interest, we arrive at a concluding 
chapter on “PetrogeneMs and the Physics of the Earth,** which 
is more comprehensive than any statement upon this subject 
offered by American or British petrologists within recent}ears, 
so far as the present writer is aware. 

Professor Bowen considers that geologic evidence resi'iecting 
the outer layers of the earth favours the larger estimates arising 
out of seismic observations, t. s. a granitic layer about 25 kms. 
in thickness, gradually changing through intermediate to basic 
rocks, which give place abruptly to an ultrabasic layer at a depth 
of about 60 kms. [Becently Conrad has shown that the ihicktiess 
of the granitic layer appears to be about 40 kms. {Gerlands 
Beitrage zur Geophystk\ xx. p. 275).] 

Prolessor Bowen ohjt-cts decisively to the assumption that 
below' a c*-rfaiii level (lO to 20 kms. of average granite) there 
must be no radioactive Substances, or that their quantity must 
fall off so rapidly as to become negligible. “ Tliis result is not 
acceptubie. B^Iow the granite layer there must, in any ratio al 
scheme of things, be intermediate and basic rocks whose radio¬ 
active content is far from negligible. Below these again ^he 
ultrabasic rocks must he regarded as having the lower, but still 
important, quantity of radioactive substances usually found in 
ultrabasic rocks.” He refers to certain of the earlier objections 
which have been raised to the view' that thermal cycles are 
responsible for the discharge of deep-seated accumulation of heat, 
but adds: In spite of the various objev*tion8, it is not improbable 
that an hypothesis involving periodic disehai^ of heat in great 
quantity will ultimately be prefeired.” 

Finally be discusses the nature of the d*^ep-seated ultrabasic 
layer, favouring, on the whde, the view that it is peridotic in 
character, but admitting the possibility that it may be eclogite, 
as suggested bv Holmes and the present writer. 

It is impossible, in the avidlabie space, to do adequate justice to 
Professor Bowen’s comprehensive b^k. It is lucidly written and 
illustrated with many excellent diagrams. It will he valuaUe to 
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th# advance student, wd will^ oertaiulj find a place in the 
library of all who are interested in the science of the rocks or in 
geophysics generally* J• J* 

Annual Tahleg of Constants and Numerical Data. — Chemical^ 
Physical^ Biological^ and Technological. Yol. (19:^3-24). 
fPart L, pp. zxziv-1-680; Part II., pp. xxix-|-996.] (Paris: 
want hier-Villars et Cie. 1927-28. Price: paper covers, 530 f.; 
bound, 610f«) 

Thbss Tolumes are the latest additions to the well-known series 
of Annual Tables of Constants and Numerical Data, which are 
published under the patronage of the Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry by an International Publishing Committee, subsidised 
by numerous governments, academies, scientific societies, in¬ 
dustrial societies, commercial firms, and private individuals. 
They contain all the numerical data that have appeared in the 
scientific publications throughout the whole world for the years 
1923-24. 

As compared with previous volumes, several additions and 
improvements have been made. The additions include chapters 
on Photography, Kadioeleetricity, and Geophysics. In the 
chapter on Engineering and Metallurgy the uhole of the text 
is given in both Erench and English, and it is intended that this 
improvement will be made throughout the whole of succeeding 
yolumes. Another improvement is the addition of detailed 
indexes to several of the chapters. 

Volume VII., covering the years 1925-26, will be published 
during the present year. 

Certain of the chapters, such as Spectroscopy, Photography, 
Badio-electricitv, Electricity, etc., are published separately, which 
is a convenience for those who do not require the whole volume. 
Specimen pages of the.se and any further information can be 
obtained from M. Ch. llarie. General Secretary of the Inter¬ 
national Publishing Committee, 9 rue de Bagneaux, Paris (VI.). 

The PrineiplfC of Thermodynamics. By G. Bibtwistle. Second 
Edition. [Pp. ix -t-168.] (Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1927. Price Is. 6d. net.) 

.Ths second edition of Mr. Birtwistle’s small volume on the 
Prinriples of Therniodynamies is essentially the same as the first 
edition, with the exception that a chapter on Nernst’s heat 
theorem has been added. Minor revisions have also been made 
where required. That so few changes have been found necessary 
for the second edition indicates that the concise, well-balanced 
treatment of the subject is well adapted to the needs of the 
student who is desirous of obtaining a logical understanding of 
the principles of thermodynamics. The volume can be strongly 
recommended as a concise introduction to the subject. 
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LehrhuA der Phynkali§ehen Chemie, von Dr. £abl JjpuLurjQC. 
Fiinf B&nde* II. Bd. Bogan 1-17. [Fp. 272 mit 241 Figuren.] 
(Stuttgart: Ferdinand £nke, 1928. Freis M.21; geheftet.) 

Thb first volume of the new edition of Dr. Jellinek’s ^Lehrbnch’ 
was reviewed recently in these pages. Each of the remaining 
volumes will be issued in three secrions, at intervals, at the rate 
of one volume per year daring the years 1928 to 1931. The first 
section of the second volume has already appeared: it deals with 
the properties of matter in the solid state^ both isotopic and 
anistropic bodies being considered, A large portion is devoted to 
the crystalline state, the classification of crystals, crystal 
pro{)erties, axes, angles and planes of symmetry, including an 
account of the information derived from the diffaction of X-rays 
by crystals. 

The elastic and thermal pxoperties of solid bodies are considered 
in detail, including sections on specific heat, calorimetry, thermal 
conductivity, melting and solidification, and the effect of pressure 
on melting point, sublimation and the quantum theory of specific 
heats. 

Theoretical consideratiohs are throughout carefully explained 
and experimental methods are considered in great detail. 
Numerous tables of observational data increase the value of the 
work for reference piir])oses. The volume is one which should 
find a place in every chemical or physical library. 

Lehrbuch der Physikaluchen CAemiV, von Dr. Kabl Jsllikek. 
Zweite Ausgabe. Bd. II., Bogen 18-35. [Pp. 273-5t>0; Freis 
M.24]: Bd. II., Bogen 36-58 u. Titelbogen. [Fp. 561-924+ 
XV; Preis M.3:i]. Bd. II., Vollstandig. [Fp. xv+924. mit 
384 Figuren uwd 148 Tabellen. Preis: geh. M.88; geb. M.92.] 
(Stuttgart; Ferdinand Euke. 1928.) 

Thb two sections of Bd. II. of Jellinek’s *Lehrbuch’ complete 
the second volume. The remaining ti>ree volumes will be pub¬ 
lished in the years 1929, 1930, and 1931 respectively. The parts 
under revi^*w deal first with the application of kinetic and thermo¬ 
dynamical considerations to specific heat, entropy, melting and 
solidification, heat conductivity, surface eneigy of crystals, &c. 
The properties of gaseous and fluid mixtures are then considered, 
including diffusion of gases, osmotic pressure and its measure¬ 
ment, boiling and freezing points, &c. The final section deals 
with crystalline mixtures. 

Both theoretical and practical aspects of the subjects dealt 
with are treated very fully. The inathematioal factors are clearly 
expounded and can be followed without difficulty by those with 
but an elementary knowledge of mathematics. The text is 
illustrated by numerous figures and tables of numerical and 
experimental data. On account of its completeness and the care 
exercised in its compilation, the volume will serve not only as a 
text^book but also as a valuable work of reference. 
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Notices respei^inff New Books. 

Sta^tkal Methods for Bssear^ Workers. Bj B. A. Fishbb, Sc.D. 
{Biologwal Monographs and Manuafs^ Bfo. Vr) Second Kdition. 
Pp. xiii+269. (]l^iuburgh: Oliver A Boyd, 1928. Price 
15«. net.) 

The appearance of a second edition of this work at an interval of 
three years after the publication of the first edition is an indication 
tiiat it has met the needs of those who, in the course of research 
work, have te analyse lar^ masses of data by statistical methods. 
The success of the work is doubtless due iit large measure to the 
fact that it deals with what the statistical worker wants— 
methods” and excludes proofs which in general involve the use 
of mathematics and of logical reasoning far beyond the average 
equipment of such workers. Those w'ho require to study the 
proofs of the methods outlined in the book may fiud them in 
original papers or other publications, a detailed list of which is 
given. 

The methods outlined in the book are illustrated by a large 
number of examples which serve to make clear the manner in 
which the methods are used. A series of tables given in the course 
of the text are reprinted on folders at the end, and can be cut out 
and suitably mounted for practical use. 

The first edition has been revised and some additions made. 
The most important of these is a new chapter dealing with the 
principles of statistical estimation. The table of z has been 
considerably enlarged. 

The volume forms one of a series of Biological Monograplis, and 
has been written primarily with a view* to biological workers. 
The subjects dealt with include tests of goodness of ht, independ- 
enoe and homogeneity; tests of significance of means, difference 
of means; regression and correlation coefficients; intendass and 
intraclass correlations; and the analysis of variance. All those 
w ho are concerned with such subjects wdll find the volume to be 
of great assistance to them. 

Handhuch der Experimentalphysik. Herausgegehen von W. Wiay 
und P. Habms. Bd. xviii. WdlenopUk und Polarisation. 
hearbeUet von K. F. Bottlikokb, B. Ladbnbubg, BJ. v. Lau£, 
Haks Schulz. Photochemie^ von E. Warbubo. [Pp. xiv + 674, 
with 271 figures.] (Leipzig: Akademisebe Verla^gesellschaft, 
m.b.H. 1928. Preis: broach. 61,80 ; gab. 63,50 M.) 

Thb new volume of the comprehensive treatise on experimental 
physics, edited by Profs. Wien and Harms, is devoted mainly to 
undulatory optics and the phenomena of the polarization of light. 
It indudes sections on:—(1) The determination of the velocity of 
light in bodies at rest, by Prof. Ladenburg; (2) The optics of 
moving bodies, by Prof. v. Laue; (3) The relativity red displace* 
ment of special lines and gravitatioiml deflexion of li^ht, by Prof. 
Bf^tlinger; (4) The reflexion and refraction of light at the 
boundary between two isotropic media, by Prof. v. Laue; (5) The 
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interference and diffraction of electromngnetic waves (ezciudiiig 
Bdntgen rave), bj Prof. v. Lane; (6) The polarization of lights 
including crystal optics, by Prof. 8chuiz. The Tolutne is com¬ 
pleted by a monograph on photochemistry by Prof. Warburg; 
the original intention had l^en to include this in one volume 
with electrochemistry, but the delay in completion of the section 
devoted to the latter has necessitated a rearrangement. 

Special emphasis is necessarily laid throughout on experimental 
methods and results. The theoretical aspect is nevertheless not 
overlooked, and receives adequate treatment. The volume is fully 
up to date, e.g. an account is given of Michelson’s recent re* 
determination of the velocity of light. In an encyclopaedic work 
of this nature, limitations of space hardly enter into consideration, 
and, with the exception of the relativity displacement*^ of spectral 
lines and deflexion of light, each subject is dealt with in a com. 
prehensive manner. The sections dealing with the velocity of 
light and with optical phenomena in moving bodies summarize all 
that has been done on these subjects. The sections dealing with 
interference, diffraction, and polarization are excellent, and con* 
tain a vast amount of information. Full references to original 
authorities are given throughout. 

The printing and general production are of good qualify, but 
the price, as in the case of most recent German publications, is 
high. 

Oheniical Encychpmlia, By C. T. Kikgzbtt, F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Fourth Edition, [Pp. viii, + 807.] (London: Bailliere, Tindall, 

& Cox. 1928. Price 35s. net.) 

Kingz£TT*s Chemical Encvclopiedia is well known as a valuable 
work of reference for professional chemists, chemical engineers, 
manufacturerj*, students, etc. The whole of the material in the 
previous edition has been revised for the new issue, and extensive 
additions have been made, so tliat the new edition contains 200 
more pages than the last. A valuable new feature is the inclusion 
of numerous bibliographical references, indicating where further 
details on any particular subject may be found. The usefulness 
of the work has thereby been greatly increased. 

The subject-matter, as summarized by the compiler, comprises 

pure, physical, and applied chemistry; descriptions of the 
elements and their chief ooinpouods (organic and inorganic), as 
also the methods of their preparation, characters, and uses; brief 
accounts of ores and other natural products, together with their 
utilization ; and the more important chemical terms and theories. 
In particular, increased attention has been given to chemical 
industries and the applicati^ of chemistry in trades^ the arts, 
and manufactures generally."* There is no other work giving 
such varied information in a single volume; the references are 
remarkably complete and accurate. The author is to be congratu¬ 
lated on this new edition. 



640 rt$peei%ng New Books. 

Mognetk Properties of Matter. Bj Kotabo HoiTDAt D«So. 
[^. tx+256, with 213 figures.] (Tokyo: Syokuabo & Co. 
1928. K. p.) 

Teb origioal Japanese edition of this work was published in 1917. 
The English translation (by tiie author himself) will make available 
toa vuder circle of readers a volume which is particularly valuable 
for the account of experimental work on the subj«"ct of the 
magnetic properties of matter. In this field of research Japanese 
investigators have taken a prominent place^ and the original 
publications are not always easily at^cessible. 

The volume has been enlarged and revised where necessary in 
translation in order to take account of progress m the science of 
magnetism since the original Japanese edition. The chapter 
deauirig with theories of inagnetisui has been rewritten and the 
additions include a chapter on the magnetic moment of atotns. 
The volume therefore contains a welbbalamed account of the 
present state of observation and theoi v. The publishers deserve 
to be congratulated u(>on the excellenee of the printing and 
general appearance of the volume. 

CollecUd JUsfarrhes^ Natioml Physical Lahoraionj, Vol. XX, 19^7* 
[Pp. v+444.] (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1928« 
Price ISs. 6d. net.) 

Thb latest volume of collected researches of the National Physical 
Laboratory contains reprints of papers by various numbers of the 
staff, the originals of which were published between 1920 and 
1927 in various scientific publications. It is devoted mainly to 
geometrical optics, C'»loriinetry, and photometry. Nearly i»ne-hnlf 
of the volume contains pa|)er8 on various opti**al problems by 
Mr. T. Smith, Amongst the other contents may be noted papers 
dealing with the colour temperature and luminous elHcjeiicv 
relation for tunusten, with the perlorraatice and design of the 
optical system of ships’ navigation lanterns and with methods of 
measurement by optical projeciion. 

All the volumes of the ‘Collected Besearches,’ with the 
exception of Volume L, which is now out of print, can be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsaay, W.0.2. 
They form a valuable record of much of the imporrant wwk 
carried on at the great Institution from which they emanate. 


[TAc Editori do not hold themselves responsible for the 
views expressed by thrir correspondents.] 
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LXXVII. On the Steady Motion of Viscous^ Incompressible 
Flxiids ; xcith particular refereiire to a Variation Principle, 
liy Clark B. Millikan, Ph.D.., Guggenheim School of 
Aeroxmutics^ California Institute oj Technology^ U.S.A.* 

1. Introduction. 

A DISCUSSION o£ the general eqnations for steady 
motion of a viscous, incompressible fluid from the 
point of view of a minimum or variation principle has, as 
far as the writer is aware, never been given, Helmholtz, in 
a classical papert “On the Theory of a Stationary Flow 
in Viscous Liquids,’^ has shown that if the quadratic terms in 
velocity be neglected, if the velocities at the boundary of a 
singly-connected region be kept constant, and if the external 
forces have a single-valued potential, then the motion is such 
that the variation of the energy dissipation in the region 
under consideration is zero. We shall refer to this work in 
more detail later. Korteweg subsequently showed J that 
under the above conditions the steady motion which is set up 
is unique and stable, t. e., the dissipation for this motion is an 
absolute minimum. Rayleigh §, still later, showed that the 
dissipation is an absolute minimum whenever V*q=VH^ 

* Commuiiicated by Prof. H. Bateman, Ph.D. 
t H. Helmholtz, * Collected Works/ p. 228, 
t D. J. Korteweg, Phil. Mag. xvi. p. 112 (1883). 

5 Lord Eayleigh, PhiL Masr. xxvi. p. 776 (1913); ColL Works, vi. 
p. 167, 
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#|wi« 9 is. dio vei^r Telocity of &e flpid, and H is a sind*^ 
Tidaed foiiotioii sobjeettowe condition larais 

tlwre is no restriction npon tiie magnitnde of the 
yeloeity. As far as the author is aware, this represents 
practically ihe entire extent of the work to date on the 
application of a minimnm principle to the steady motion of 
a viscous fluid *. 

In the present work we discuss the following problem: 
given an incompressible, viscous fluid with fixed (if any) 
boundaries, to find a function L, such that if we set 

sj^LdT = 0, 

^here S is the symbol representing variation, then the 
Enlerian equations corresponding to this equation are 
exactly the Navier-Stokes equations for the motion of the 
fluid. The integral is (for three-dimensional cases) a volume 
integral, and dr represents the volume element. We impose, 
of course, the customar}*^ condition that the variation of the 
velocity is taken to be zero at the boundaries of the region 
considered. We shall for simplicity refer to such a func¬ 
tion L as a Lagrangian function, in spite of the fact that the 
term is not strictly accurate. 

In the second section we set up a Lagrangian function by 
generalizing the considerations of Helmholtz relative to slow 
motion, and from the resulting Enlerian equations are led to 
a proof of the following theorem :— 

‘‘If L be restricted to be a function of the velocity com¬ 
ponents and their first-order space derivatives only, then it 
is impossible to find any such L which will give the general 
equations for steady flow of an incompressible fluid, through 
the application of the variation principle described above.’’ 

The conditions which must be imposed on the motion in 
order that it may correspond to a variation principle, 
involving a Lagrangian function of this type, are discussed, 
and it is shown that all of the cases of steady motion which 
have thus far been discovered satisfy these conditions. 

In tbe third section the Lagrangian functions are found 
for the cases of plane laminar motion, and Poisenille flow 
;jbrongb a circular tube. 

e X Brill (Proc. Camb. PbiL Soc. vlii. p. 813, 1895) has discussed a 
Sttiniinuui principle for a case similar to that of Hayleigb. Bt. Bateman, 
in some unpublished work, has recently discussed variation principles for 
the geueral viscous equations of motion, which contain arbitraiy auxiliary 
functions and do not in general reduce to minimum principles. 
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Tfa* foiurih section does not strictly form a part of tiie 
general yariation problem, but the resmts obtained in it are 
used in the subsequent section, and hare abo a certain 
amount of interest on their own account* Formnlm are 
given for the transformation of certain expressions from 
vector to onrvilinear coordinate form, and a vector expres¬ 
sion independent of coordinate systems is deduced for the 
dissipation function. 

In the fifth section the variation problem for two-dimen¬ 
sional flow in logarithmic spirals is discussed, and the 
corresponding Lagrangian function is exhibited. 

The analysis throughout takes no account of body forces, 
since, if such forces do occur and have a single-valued 
potential, they may be taken account of in the pressure 
terms, without in any way altering the form of the equations. 
The vector method is used whenever it appears convenient, 
and in such cases the notation is that of Gibbs, involving the 
operator V* Symbols denoting vector quantities are printed 
in bold-faced type, while the absolute value or magnitude of 
these quantities is denoted by the same symbols printed in 
normal type. In order to follow the customary use of 
symbols, it has been deemed advisable to change notation in 
the middle of the paper. In the second and third sections^ 
involving primarily Cartesian coordinate systems, the velocity 
components are denoted by a, v, tr. In the last two sections 
these symbols are used to represent curvilinear coordinates, 
and the velocity components are denoted by q with appro¬ 
priate subscripts. The conventional subscript notation for 
differentiation is frequently used, the subscript 1 implying 
differentiation with respect to x, 2 differentiation with respect 
to y, etc., unless otherwise specified. 

2. On the Existence of a Lagranqian Function in General, 

We have, for steady motion of a viscous, incompressible 
fluid, the Navier-Stokes equations of motion, which may be 
combined into the single vector equation 

p(q. V)q + Vp = AiV*q.(1) 

where q represents the vector velocity of the fluid, the 
pressure, p the density, and p the coefficient of viscosity 
(the last two being assumed constant throughout this paper). 
In addition we have the equation or continuity, 

V.q = 0.(2) 

Following Helmholtz, we define P as the rate at which 

2U2 
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work is done by the external forces (in our case pressure 
and viscosity forces) upon the fluid in the particular volume 
region we happen to discuss, and Q as the rate of dissipation 
of energy inside the region. We introduce a new quantity 
R, which we define to be the rate at which kinetic energy is 
carried out of the region across the boundary. We wish 
later to discuss the values of the above quantities per unit 
volume, and hence define the ‘‘density functions P, R, <l> 
as follows:— 

P = 

R = j^Rrfr, 

Q = I 4>rfT, 

where V is the volume region considered. 4> is usually 
called the dissipation function, and is given by * 

(u?2 + r8)®4* (M3*f (I'l + Us)*}, 

... (4) 

where or, y, s are Cartesian coordinates, u, r, w are the 
corresponding velocity components, and the subscripts 
denote differentiation. This is the general expression for ^ 
for any viscous fluid ; the condition of incompressibility 
has not been introduced in its derivation. 

In Helmholtz case of slow motion, squares of velocity are 
neglected, and hence R~0. Therefore the equation of con¬ 
servation of energy is P —Q = 0. Helmholtz showed that in 
this case, even if there are immersed bodies in the fluid so that 
the boundary conditions are less specified than ours, if one 
writes 

8(P-iQ) * 0, 

one is led to the equation of motion with quadratic terms 
omitted, 

Vp = pVh- 

In our more general case the equation of energy becomes 

P-Q-R = 0,.(5> 

and one is led to try as a variation principle 

^ 0 ,.( 6 ) 

* H* Lamb, ^Hydrodynamics/ 5th ed. p. 549. 
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where 7 is a numerical coefficient to be determined empiri¬ 
cally. We remark first that P may be written as a surface 
integral extended over the boundary of the region. Hence, 
after performing the variation, we get from this term another 
surface integral with components of 6 q as multiplying factors. 
But in Helmholtz’s case, if we rule out immersed bodies, and 
in our case, the variation of velocity is assumed to be zero at 
the boundary. Hence the term P contributes nothing to the 
Eulerian equations, and may be entirely omitted in the evalu¬ 
ation of ( 6 ). We remark next that the variation is to be 
taken subject to the restriction given by the continuity 
equation ( 2 ). We introduce this restriction in the customary 
manner, nnmely through the use of a Lagrangian undeter¬ 
mined multiplier. In view of these remarks and using 
equations (3), we may write equation ( 6 ) in the following 
form ;— 

S r {icI> + 7 R-XV .q}dT = S i LciT = 0, . (7) 
/V Jv 

where \ is the Lagrangian undetermined multiplier. 

In evaluating this expression it is convenient to use 
Cartesian coordinates. The expression for is then given 
by equation (4), and R remains to be evaluated. From the 
definition of H we have, where S is the bounding surface of 
the region Y, ds is the surface element, and u is a unit 
vector in the direction of the outwardly-drawn normal 
at ds^ 

li = n.{q\)ds, 

and applying the divergence theorem, 

K = V.(7*q) I* (7*V.q4q.V(7*)dT, 

aii<l lieiu‘ 0 , because of the continuity equation, 

or 

» = f,q.V?*.(8) 

In (Cartesian coordinates this gives 

R =r p -f i/ur| + mewx -f nvu^^ 

utou^ + VWVi +. 
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Hence the function L, defined in (7)> becomes 
L =s /t {ui"*+Vj*+to,* + i(u;,+v,)* + i(n, + tOi)* + v, + w,)*} 

+ 7/> {u*Wi +uvvx + tiiotoi 4* wtm, +1?*^, -f vww^ 

+ wiou, + vwvi 4- to*io,} 

—X{t/i+Vs4-t03}. 

The Enlerian equations corresponding to equation (7) are 

B / 5D \ , ^ / BD \ , B /BL\ BL ^ ^ 

\Bmi/ ^ By \Bw 2 / ^ B<s \Bm,/ Bw ' 

with two analogous equations for v and to. Substitutingjour 
expression for L into this equation, we have 

/i { 2tin 4- + Vj, 4* «3J + «^13} 

4- yp {ur, 4- uiOg—vvi — toiOi} —Xj 0 

(where double subscripts signify the appropriate second 
derivatives), or 




and introdncing the continuity equation ; 

1 By* _ Bx _ 
'2Bx B^“ 


/*V*m-7p; 


o; 


and, finally, combining with the two analogous equations 
deduced from the other two Eulerian erjuations, we have the 
vector equation : 

7P^V9®4-VX = .(9) 

If, now, we change notation, writing p for X, and if we take 
the numerical coefficient y to be 1, then equation (9) is jUvSt 
the Navier-8tokes equation (1), except that (q-V)q is 
replaced by 

Hence, whenever conditions are imposed on the motion, of 
such a nature that the terms (q. V)q are replaced by 
then in such cases the equations of motion may be deduced 
from the variation principle given in equation (6). Since 
we have the general vector relation 

(q. V)q = i Vj* - q X curl q, 

we see that the condition just mentioned is satisfied in the 
more or less trivial case in which qxcurlqs=0, wliich 
implies either that the vorticity is everywhere zero, or that 
it is everywhere parallel to the velocity. We shall later 
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discuss several other more interesting cases in which the 
condition is satisfied. At present we wish to continue with 
our more general considerations. 

If we express (q. V)q in Cartesian form, we have 

[(q*V)q]x= uui + vu^-hfvui 

(similarly for y and z components), and hence it appears that 
the terms in the equations of motion which the variation 
principle does not give are 

rws, and t/rj, uwj, rM? 2 . . - (10) 

We are therefore led to a consideration of the possibility 
of obtaining terms of this form from any Lagrangian func¬ 
tion involving the velocity components and their first-order 
space derivatives. It will suffice to discuss only one of the 
terras mentioned, together with the single Eulerian equation 
corresponding to it. Then by cyclic substitution the analysis 
can be extended to all of the other terms. We state the 
problem as follows :— 

“ Given the Eulerian equation 




where we siiall call the left side of this equation the 
* Eulerian Function’ and denote it for convenience by E.F. 
To find a function 


L = L(«, r, ?r, i/j, n,, i?j, r 3 , Wi, . (11) 

such that if we introduce this function into the Eulerian 
equation, we get 

E.F. = rn. + e = 0,.(12) 


where t is a sum of any of the other terms in the »r-component 
Navier-Stokes equation (1)/’ 

It is obvious at once, since vu^ cannot be obtained from 

any expression of the form or wdiere / and g are 

any functions of the velocities and their space derivatives, 
that for the present purpose the Eulerian Function may be 
simplified and written : 


Consider, first, 


oy VoMi/ o« 
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where the exponents are any real numbers. The Eulerian 
Function corresponding to this L is 

—fltu* ~ * w^n M3*»r v/HViyi ic^y^ w^y » } 

+ {a37?e*iry~b/i*»M3«3ri^»r2^-^i’3^»M'iYucy2+*t(,y:i 

+ u^uiu^icyui^\ - bl3®3l•J^t V2^n’>/^w^yuc2'^^w^y^ui2 

4 ajjSgW® M3*3 ?'/i 1*2^2 ■ ^ (*3^'U’jY* lC2*‘'-*^’3^‘’^32 

4 SL2^^ll'tV ^ It M3®3 i*j3i ^2^2 ~ V !> • tr2Y2j<;g>!?ir23 
4 a27i«‘<<?‘yMi“*?/3“*ri^»r2^-*r3^:’M'jyi "*jr2>22r3>»<«?,2 
4 >^>1/)® ‘ ?f 3®^r 1^* 1*2^2 ^*303 ir,*y 11(72^2 - * t V^^t’22 

-J-a273n®W^/ii*’?^3“«ri^»r2^2<*303<(^j7iir2>2iC3*^3~h(723} 

4 r^U2®2“*{ 02(^2 — l)u®ir>Mi®‘W3®*ri^‘r2^2t*3^3trjyiir2y2ir3y3#/g2 | 
4 v^“'M2®*"'{as^u'*ii?^Ui®iti3*2r/^r2^2 + ^v/hci . 

. . . (U) 

From this equation it appears that there are four possible 
combinations of values of and <X 2 which could give rw^:— 

(1) In this case the terms in the bracket 
multiplying vu^ cancel, and the entire term involving ru 2 
vanishes. 

(2) )8=1, flt3=3. Here there is a factor M 22 multiplying 
VU 2 which cannot be made to disappear. Hence this com¬ 
bination does not give an expression of the form (12j. 

(3) ) 3 =:a 2 = 2 . In this case tiie additional conditions that 
we get a term of the form t;w 2 are 

as=7=:ai = a3 = ^i==^3 = 7i = 72 = 73 - 0, /S2= — 1- 

Hence 



and the Eulerian Function becomes 

E.F. = 4ri/2 4 2 — t/2j — 2 - - / *'* 22 * 

t»2* 

The laet two terms of this expression do not appear in the 
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equations of motion. Hence we must find a second function 
L to be subtracted from L, where V gives these extraneous 
terms. But both of these terms have second derivatives as 
multiplying factors, and from (14) we see that any such 
term involving second derivatives occurs in the Eulerian 
Function in a single, unique manner ; L c., the only function 
leading to either of these terms is precisely the function L 
which we have already found. Therefore, in this third case 
also, it is impossible to get an Eulerian Function of the 
required form (12). 


(4) y8 = l, « 2 == 2 . The additional conditions are here 

« = = A=^3=^3 =71 = 73 = 0 , 7=1, 72 = —1. 

Hence 

j 

^ 1^2 

and 


E.F. 


WU^Vo 


Here we have tliree extraneous terms. To the first two we 
apply the same argument as we did in case (3), and conclude 
tliat in this case also it is impossible to get an Eulerian 
Function of the form (12). 

(Collecting the results of the four possible cases, we may 
conclude that with a Lagrangian function of the form (13) 
it is impossible to get an Eulerian Function of the form (12). 
This result can at once be somewhat generalized as follows. 
It is obvious that it is impossible to get an Eulerian Function 
of the form (12) from a Lagrangian function composed 
of any sum of terms of the form (13). If, now, we define a 
new variable. 




then for any function 

L = L(u,r, .,.,tro,u? 3 ), 

which has no singularity inside the volume region under 
consideration, a series 

OD 

S = 2 

— 00 


can be found which converges uniformly to the function- L 
inside the region. But we have seen that no Lagrangian 
function of the form satisfies our condition of leading 
to an Eulerian Function of the form (12). Hence no 
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Lagrangian function of tbe form (11), which has no singn* 
larities in the region considered, can be found which satisfies 
onr condition. But Lagrangian functions involving singu* 
larities inside the region in which the fluid motion is taking 
place are ruled out for physical reasons. Finally, by cyclic 
substitution we find that all of the aboVe results are valid 
when any of the expressioos of (10) are substituted for 
if only we use the Eulerian equation corresponding. Hence 
the theorem stated in the introduction has been proved. 
We shall here restate it in a different form, employing the 
conditions mentioned in the first section. 

It is impossible to derive the equations of steady motion 
of a viscous, incompressible fluid from a variation principle 
involving as Lagrangian function an expression in the velocity 
components and their first-order space derivatives, unless 
conditions are imposed on these velocity components such 
that all of the terms iw^, nvi^ vw^ disappear 

from their positions in the Navier-Stokes equations.^^ This 
disappearance may arise either because the terms vanish 
identically, or because they are rejdaced (according to the 
imposed conditions) by other expressions not so intractable. 
We shall refer to cases in which such conditions are satisfied 
as ^^exceptional cases.^^ It should be noticed that the equa¬ 
tions of motion may still be deduced from our variation 
principle, even though tbe intractable terms appear, if tbe 
latter occur in other of the component JJavier-Stokes 
equations from those which they occupy in general. For 
example, if our imposed conditions allowed us to replace 
VU 2 by uvi in the ;F-component Navier-Stokes equation, then 
the function L=ttV«i, substituted in the Eulerian Function 
corresponding to this .r-component, t. e, in 

S;p\S«i/ du’ 

would give the ‘‘intractable'^ term uvi. However, such 
examples still fall under the class of “ exceptional cases,’' 
for some imposed condition on the velocities is necessary in 
order to transform the equations of motion into a form 
in which they maybe deduced from our variation principle. 

Tbe above theorem may also be formulated from the point 
of view of a minimum instead of a variation principle : 
“Except in the ‘exceptional cases'there is no function of 
the velocity components, their first-order space deriva¬ 
tives (and possibly the space coordinates), which is a minimum 
for the steady motion of a viscous, incompressible fluid*'' 
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We proceed with a discussion of varions examples of the 
^^exceptional cases'^ for which steady solutions have been 
found. There are essentially only three such cases existing 
for viscous fluids. One is motion in which the entire fluid 
moves as a rigid body with uniform rotation* In this case 
we may write 

a = u = —cjr, 

so that 

2vu, = - (r») = _ ^(u* + «*) = - A,*, 


2wr| = — 2 um2 = — 



and we have the particular example of an “ exceptional case 
previously discussed explicitly. The second case includes 
plane laminar flow and Poiseiiille flow in a tube of uniform 
cross-j?ection. In both of these cases we can choose a set of 
rectangular axes such that two components of velocity vanish 
throughout the fluid. Hence w'e have the exceptional case 
in which the intraciable terms vanish identically. Finally, 
there is Hamels case of flow in logarithmic spirals, which 
will be discussed in derail in section o. Here there is only 
one non-vani>hing component of velocity relative to a set of 
orthogonal curvilinear coordinates, and in the one component 
Navicr-Stokes equation which remains to determine the 
velocity, the component of (q* V)q is replaced by the corre¬ 
sponding component of iV 7 ^so that tlie exce]>tional case’’ 
is similar to that exj)licitly mentioned immediatel}* following 
equation (1^). 

Hence all of the cases of steady motion thus far discovered 
belong to the class of‘‘exceptional cases,” and it should be 
possible to tind Lagrangian functions for all of them. 


3. The Lagranffian Ftmetions for Plane Laminar and 
Poiseiiille Plow. 

For the discussion of plane laminar flow we choose 
Cartesian coordinates and assume two-dimensional motion^ 
writing 

B 0 

”’=d= “■ 


In general it will be convenient, when discussing two- 
dimensional motion, to retain the three-dimensional language 
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as to Tolnme and surface elements, introducing a unit length 
in the z direction to complete the three dimensions ; t. e., 

dr = dxdyA^ 

1^5 = line integral in the j?, y plane. 

We consider flow between two parallel walls x^xi and 
and take a rei^ion bounded by these two walls and any 
two perpendicular planes and y=^y% (and by two planes 

z=zi and unit distance apart). Then, introducing the 
usual restriction on the motion, 

j = u, V = 0, 
and the continuity equation gives 

Uj = 0 or u = w(y). 

The Navier-Stokes equations reduce to the following single 
equation for the determination of u in terms of the pressure 
gradient: 

/*««—^^ = 0. . . • . . (16) 

In this case the dux of kinetic energy out of our region is 
zero, i, e. R = 0. Hence the equation of conservation of 
energy takes Helmboltz^s simplified form (see equation (5)) : 

P--Q = 0, 

and we expect Helmholtz/s result to hold, namely 

S(P--iQ) - 0. 

This equation is found to be valid ; in fact Rayleigh has 
shown * that Q is an absolute minimum. However, if we 
take the dissipation function as Lagrangian function, we 
do not get the equation of motion (IG) from our variation 
principle. 

In order to find the proper Lagrangian function we must 
somewhat alter the procedure followed in section 2. The 
difficulty is that here we have already introduced the 
continuity equation explicitly, and consequently cannot 
introduce an arbitrary multiplier X into the variation 
equation, which multiplier is later to be identified with the 
pressure p. We must find some other way of bringing p 
into the liagrangian function. The method adopted appears 


* Loe. citi 
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to be the one which must be employed in general, whenever 
the continuity equation has been explicitly used to restrict 
the nature of the velocity components. The method is the 
following. Instead of considering P as a surface integral 
and as having, therefore, no effect on the variation problem, 
wo transform P to a volume integral, just as we previously 
transformed R, and incorporate the “density function” P 
in the Lagrangian function. Since at the walls the velocity 
is zero, according to the customary assumption of no slip, 
there is no work done on the fluid in our region due to 
viscous forces acting across these boundaries. Obviously no 
work is done by any tractions across the planes z=s-i and 
z=iz^ Since the velocity is normal to the other boundaries 
and the only work done on the region is due to- 

pressure forces, and we may write (ii= outwardly drawn 
normal), 

t 

P = —|^;)n.qrf«a«— | n.pqds, 
and applying the divergence theorem 


P = - ( V .n ./t = - ( 0»0 

s’ a » ^ 

and, Knally, since 

p 

a-r 

From equation (4) 

<I> * fiiij-, 

and hence the variation principle (6) becomes for this case 

S(P-iQ)«0 

‘ (17> 






The Eulerian equation gives 




-^'=0 


which is exactly the equation of’ motion (16). 

Hence for plane laminar flow we have verified the fact 
that the correct Lagrangian function, giving the equations 
of motion by a variation principle, is 

L = .( 18 > 
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in agreement wiiih (€)« In this particular case, since MssO, 
*we have 

The case of Poiseuille flow in a tube is obviously exactly 
the same in principle as the above. The imposed conditions 
imply that all but one component of velocity vanish, so that 
if the X axis is parallel to the axis ef the tube, 


q zsi u. 

Then the continuity equation imposes the additional restric¬ 
tion that u is independent of x and is a function of a single 
parameter of the nature of the distance from the axis, so 
that the Navier-Stokes equations reduce to a single one 
determining u as a function of this parameter. R vanishes 
exactly as above, and P has obviously the same value: 

P=— u^, so that the only problem in finding L is to 

express <J> in the proper coordinates. In the case of a 
circular tube, for example, where we define r as the distance 
from the axis, 

u = ii(r). 


and 




Hence the variation principle takes the form : 

where ro=radius of the tube, or 

{f (|H)’ +«r?s I dr = « = 0, 

where 

Lo = 2w{x2--Xi)rL. 

The Eulerian equation ^writing 

d /BLo\ SLo 
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giTes 


or 

ft'dx r Br\ Brj’ 


which is exactly the Navier-Stokes equation for M(r). 

Hence the results of this case are identical with those for 
the previous one as far as the form of the Lagrangian func¬ 
tion is concerned. A new element which has appeared, 
however, is one which we shall find again in section 5, 
namely: if curvilinear coordinates are employed then, in 
writing the Knlerian equations, the functions of coordinates 
introduced through the transformation from a Cartesian to a 
curvilinear system, must be taken into account. 

The results of this section have been to verify, for some 
special cases, the correctness of the variation principle given 
in (6), and to demonstrate the fact that if the continuity 
equation be introduced to give an explicit limitation on the 
velocity components, then, in getting the Lagrangian func¬ 
tion, P must be considered as a volume integral and must 
be included in performing the variations. 

4. Certain Vector and Curvilinear Coordinate Relations, 

In this section a few relations are given, both because 
they are required for the analyses of the subsequent' section 
and also because they have a certain amount of interest 
per se. As mentioned in the introduction, it is convenient 
to change notation at this point, using ii, r, w to denote 
families of orthogonal curvilinear coordinates, while the 
corresponding velocity components are given by 
In terms of Cartesian coordinates we have 

u = M(.r, y, z) ; v = v(jr, y, c) ; w = y, z). 

Then, if ds represents the line element, we define the 
quantities U, V, W by 

where 

U = U(m, r, w) ; V =: V(m, r, «?) ; W = W(w, r, to). 
Then the volume element becomes 
dr = UVW till 

Unit vectors in the directions of increasing u, u, w respec¬ 
tively are denoted by i^, (at any point u, r, w in the 
space). The expressions for V*A, aud VxA, 
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where ^ i^epresents an arbitrary scalar and A an arbitrarj 
vector, in terms of such a coordinate system, are given in 
many standard mathematical and physical works. In 
addition to these we shall require the curvilinear coordinate 
expressions for V*A and (A.V)A- By elementary vector 
analysis these may be deduced Ironi the above-mentioned 
standard expressions. The following formute, which the 
author has been unable to find in any work with which he is 
acquainted, have been obtained in this w'ay :— 

V*A 


^ vwLat<.t\vLA 


3m 






/3VA., 

3UA.O 

\ Bm 

3»' )j 




iT^^'^'-^^+wuLdMvuvrBM — 

_ 3 r u / 3 WA^ BVA„\ ( y, 
3 trl\\vV Br 'Bm'7/Jj^ 

/iA/v7AwJ_r^ ■ 3VAA1 

1W B«> ^ U V LBf 'l V W V Br “ 3*c / / 

))]}*« 


3«{ Wo(' 


V /BUA. 


Bk’ 


3WA, 

“B« 


(A.V)A 

_ / 1 BA* Ar \ 

“V2U Bm UVV Bm~ 3"i' / 


A„ / BUA. _ 3WA»\ \ 

VV U \ Bm> Bu * J “ 

f 1 BA* a, /BWA„ BVA„\ 

■^\2V dv VW\ Bw 3m> ' 

. A„ /BVA, BUA.\1 , 

uvV Bm B" / j ^ 

r 1 BA* A, /BUA, BWA^v 
12W Bw 'VUV Bw Bm / 

. A, /BWA, BVAaI , 
■•■VWV B» 3to /J " 


. . . ( 20 ) 
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Using the above forinulsB it is easy to express the Navier- 
Stokes equations in terms of any Curvilinear orthogonal 
coordinate system. However, in searching for Lagrangian 
functions it is necessary to have the dissipation function O 
expressed in a similar way. The simplest method of accom¬ 
plishing this appears to be to first obtain an expression for 
involving only vectors, and hence entirely independent of 
coordinate systems, and then to use the above transformation 
formulae to get the final form desired. There is also some 
interest for other purposes in having an expression for 4> 
independent of any coordinate system. The calculation of 
the transformation from the Cartesian form of (4) to the 
vector form is somewhat lengthy, so that only the final 
result, which can immediately be verified, is given here * : 

^=^{VV-“(Vxq)»-2q.V®q}. . . (21) 

It should be noted that the condition of incompressibility has 
not been introduced in the derivation of this expression, so 
that it is valid for any viscous fluid. 

5. The Lagrangian Function for Logarithmic Spiral Flow. 

In a recent paper! Hamel has given a very elegant 
discussion of a new general ty[)e of steady motion of an 
incompressible fluid. He considers a two-dimensional motion 
in which the streamlines are restricted to coincide with an 
isometric I’amily of curves. He then proves that this family 
must necessarily be a set of logarithmic spirals. In dis¬ 
cussing this type of motion here it is convenient to employ 
a notation different from that of Hamel, which was used by 
the present writer in some recent work on the same subject t. 
This notation is in part identical with that of the previous 
section. 

Since we are dealing with two-dimensional motion, we 
take 

|- = 0. W = l. ,.= 0. 

and define 

u4 tu = 7r(a? + iy) = 7r{z)y 

where tt is a function of the complex variable ty. 

• The details of the transfonnation are given in an unpublished thesis 
by the author; California Institute of Technology, ld28. 

t DeuUthe Maihenuxtiker- VereiniyHng, xxv. p. 

X Appearing iu a current issue of the Mathsmatisehe AnnaUn. 

PMl. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. Ho. 44. April 1929. 2 X 
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This imposes the restriction and implies that usscon^ 

atant and constant constitute two orthogonal families o£ 
isometric curves. We assume that the velocity of the fluid 
is everywhere tangent to the family ussconstant, ue. the 
streamlines coincide with this family. 


^ 


The continuity equation for an incompressible fluid gives at 
once 


? = 


f(v) 
V ^ 


where /is an arbitrary function of r. Introducing all of 
these restrictions^ and using equations (20), the Navier- 
Stokes equations (1) for this case reduce to 


/ • • (22) 


where primes denote difEerentiation with respect to t?. 

In the work cited above it is proved from these equations 
that the curves w=constant and rs=constant must neces¬ 
sarily coincide with the following orthogonal families of 
logarithmic spirals : 

u ^ h log r^aBy | 

1 , r/i I. 

V = a log r+oo, ) 

where r, 0 are polar coordinates and a, b are arbitrary real 
constants. Plane radial and Conette flow are given as the 
two limiting cases for a=0 and i=0 respectively. It is 
convenient to introduce two new real constants A and B, 
where 

A = B= 


a* + /r’ 




Then it has been shown that 

U* = .(24) 

The liifferential eqnntion for /, which might be called the 
equation of motion, is obtained by eliminating p from 
equations (22) and sabstitirting the above value of U* into 
the resulting equation. This gives 

Apf/'+/it{(A*+B*)r-2Br+r'} = o, 
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or inte^ting once and writing ^ = v = coefficient of 
kinematic viscosity, P 

/"-2B/' + (A*+B»)/+^/^*-«, . . (25) 

where a is an arbitrary constant of integration. 

The problem is now to find a Lagrangian function which 
will give the ** equation of motion ” (25) through the appli* 
cation of a variation principle. For the region over which 
to integrate we make a similar choice to that of section 3 , 
i. e. we take s boundaries unit distance apart. We consider 
flow between fixed walls which coincide with two members 
of the chosen family of logarithmic spirals, and take these 
two walls u = and u=:U) as boundaries of our region. The 
other two boundaries are formed. by any two members of 
the orthogonal family of curves, u=ri and Notice 

that in any particular problem U| and are specified, while 
Vi and U) are arbitrary. We assume at all these 

boundaries and search for a Lagrangian function L such 
that, if we set 

sj L dr 5=0, 

where V is the region specified, then the Eulerian equation 
is (25). From the general results of the first section it is 
to be expected that the variation principle will be of the 
form i.e, ( 6 ), 

8 S(P-iQ- 7 R). . . . (26) 

However, in connexion with this particular case two remarks 
must be made. First, since the continuity equation has been 
explicitly introduced in the expression for velocity com- 
ponents,"we expect from section 3 that P must be considered 
as a volume integral and included in the variation. Second, 
since we have chosen a particular set of coordinates, and 
since this choice has introduced certain restrictions, we may 
expect certain functions of the coordinates to appear in the 
right-hand member of (26). For the same reason the 
numerical factor 7 , which appears in that member, may not 
be unity, as was found in the second section to be the case 
in general. For these reasons it will be convenient to first 
try 

L = y s F~i<I>- 7 R.(27) 

remembering that it may be necessary to introduce some 
function of the coordinates into the right-hand member in 

2X2 
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order that the Eulerian equation give the equation of 
motion (25) • 

In evaluating P, the conditions are essentially the same 
as for plane laminar flow, and for the same reasons as 
mentioned in section 3 the work of the external forces is 
entirely due to pressure forces. (Notice that the velocity 
is perpendicular to the boundaries u = and As in 

that section, we retain the three-dimensional language, but 
omit the c variable as having no eflect on the equations. 
Hence 





(28) 


Since the pressure p has been eliminated in the equation of 
motion (25) which we are trying to obtain, and the arbitrary 
constant a has been introduced, hence in (28) we must 

replace ^ by an expression involving the velocity, its first 

derivatives, and a. To do this we go back to the equations 

of motion as given in (22). Here is given in terms 

of/ and The/" is eliminated by using (25). Elimi¬ 
nating /" in this way and introducing the value for U* 
given in (24), we get 

|2-^,{(A'+B>)/-B/"-.), 


dw 

so that, finally, 


(29) 


The general expression for R given in (8) liolds in this 
case, so that 

a = v?* = 2 ^ ^(^,) = 


^ 2 . 

Using the standard transformation formulse and equa* 
tions (20) to express ^ as given in (21) in terms of our 
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! >articalar coordinate eystem, we have, after a little calcn- 
ation, 

0 = ^-{(A» + BV*-2B/y"+/'*i. . . (31) 

Hence, from (27), 

L' =.-«a.+b,) I + |^A/»} . (32) 

We remarked in section 3 that it was necessary to form a 
function L© (obtained by multiplying L by the Jacobian of 
the transformation from C'artesian to curvilinear coordi¬ 
nates) to use instead of L in setting up the Eulerian equation. 
This is a gimeral rule for carrying out a variation principle 
in any curvilinear coordinates. In onr case we liave 

8 I L Jr = 8 I i L\}^dudv = 8 i T = 0, 

and the Eulerian equation is 

^ A 

If we take L = L' as defined in (32), this does not give the 
equation of motion (25), and it appears that, in order to get 
the result we are seeking, we must set 

L = .(33) 

Then Lo==LU^=L^, and the Eulerian equation becomes 



which gives 

/" - 2Bf' + (A*+15*)/+ A/» = «, 

which is exactly the equation of motion (25) if 7 =^. 

Hence, as we suspected, the introduction of a particular 
coordinate system may alter the general expression for L. 
In the case of logaritliinic spiral flow this alteration consists 
in changing L from the invariant function 

L:=P-J0-7R 

to the expression depending on the coordinate system 

L = (P_44>-7R)^^, .... (34) 
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where 7 has the value i instead of 1 , and U’ is the Jacobian 
of the transformation from Cartesian to logarithmic spiral 
coordinates. 

6 . Conclusions. 

The results of this paper, in so far as thej relate to a 
variation principle, may be summarized as follows 

( 1 ) Except in certain “ exceptional cases the equations of 

steady motion of a viscous^ incompressible fluid cannot 
be deduced from a variation principle involving a 
Lagrangian function containing only the velocity com¬ 
ponents, their first-order space derivatives, and possibly 
functions of the coordinates. 

( 2 ) All the cases of such motion which have yet been dis¬ 

covered belong to this class of ^‘exceptional cases/’ 
and the corresponding variation principles may be 
found. 

(3) The Lagrangian functions for these cases are exhibited 

and the corresponding variation principles are found 
to be all of the form 3(P—iQ— 7 R)== 0 , except for 
functions of coordinates, which may be introduced 
through the imposing of restrictions on the velocity 
by the coordinate system chosen to describe the 
motion. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to express his deep 
appreciation of the continued assistance and inspiration of 
Prof. H. Bateman, who originally suggested the problem and 
offered many valuable suggestions during its progress. 

Norman Bridge Laboratory, 

October 1928, 


LXX VIII. A New Method of Measuring the Klevtrieal liesis- 
tances of Alloys, By A. L. Nokbury, The British 

Cast-Iron Research Association (Birmingham) * *. 

Introduction . 

^I^HE present work was commenced with the idea of 
JL measuring the diameters of Brinell f impressions, while 
the load was on, by measuring the electrical resistance of a 

• Communicated by the Author. 

t The Brinell hardness test consists In pressing a 10-mm. hardened 
steel ball into the material under test by means of a known load for 
80 seconds. The diameter of the resulting impression is measured with 
a microscope, and the Brinell hardness number is obtained by dividing 
the load applied by the spherical area of the impression produced. 
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circuit comprising the Brineli ball and the specimen under 
test. An increase in the diameter of the impression pro* 
duced should decrease the electrical resistance of the above 
circuit; consequently it should be possible to measure 
diameters in terms of electrical resistance. It was founds 
however, that the specific electrical resistance of the material 
tested influenced the results obtained. Consequently the 
method may be used to measure the specific electrical 
resistance of alloys by measuring the electrical resistance in 
the Brineli ball circuit, measuring the diameter of the 



Fi>r. 1«. 



Measiiroment of drop of potential between equator of 10-mm. ball 
and surface of specimen, 

A. Mild steel bolder for attacbing to Brineli machine. 

B. .Mild stoel plate screwed on to A in fig. la and on to Brineli 

machine in tig, 1 b. 

Hardened steel disk, 

1). lO-mm. ball-bearing ground flat on top in fig. 1 a and a 90° cone 
in fig. 1 L 

E. Specimen under test. 

F. Mild steel table.* 

G. Uralite asbestos sheet insulator. 

H. Two hardened steel strips maldug contact with 10-mm, ball at its 

equator. 

I. Vulcanite block for insulating H from B. 

J & K. Terminals for accumulator current. 

L. Terminal for P,D, contact at equator of 10-mm. ball in fig. 1 a. 

Soldered on to shoulder of 90*^ cone in fig. 1 b, 

M. Terminal insulated from B for P.D. contact N. 

N. Cold-hammered copper P.D. contact pressing on to surface of 

specimen. 
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impression produced, and interpreting the results by means 
o£ calibration curves. Conversely, knowing the specific 
electrical resistance of the material under test, the size of 
the Brinell impression can be obtained. Similar tests were 
carried out, using 90° cones of steel and copper. The method 
makes it possible to measure the specific electrical resistance 
of alloys of any shape or size, provided a plane surface about 
5 mm. by 5 mm, or larger is available. 

The apparatus shown in figs. 1 a and 1 h was developed 
for this purpose. A current of 2 or 3 amperes was passed 
through the circuit, and the <lrop of potential between the 
equator of the ball or shoulder of the 90° cone Jind the 


Fig. ] b 



Measurement of drop of potential betweeti .shoulder of 90*^ cone 
and surface of ?ipecinjen 

[For explanation of leit< riiiir see fi;:. I u.'l 


surface of the specimen was compared on a Tinsley vernier 
potentiometer with the drop of potential across a standard 
resistance in the same circuit. 

Elimination of Contact Resistance between Ball and 
Specimen under Test. 

At first very erratic drop of potential results were 
obtained, due to bad electrical contact, caused by the presence 
of vaseline, oil, emery powder, etc., between the 10-mm. 
ball and the impression. With a vaselined ball the drop of 
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potential was as much as ten times too great, and would 
gradually decrease with time as the vaseline was squeezed 
out from between the ball and the impression. Tests were 
then made on specimens freshly polished with No. 0 emery 
paper and washed (as was the 10-mm. ball) with methylated 
spirits. The results obtained in this way were moderately 
satisfactory, and could be repeated to within about 10 per 
cent. Further experiments showed i hat the drop of potential 
measured as above was still high on account of contact 
resistance, and that it was necessary to etch the specimen 
and ball and wash and dry them with methylated spirits 
just before making an impression. When this was done, 
very consistent and accurate results were obtained. Etching 
removed grease, particles of emery, etc., very effectively, 
and thereby ensured perfect electric contact between the 
specimen and the impressed Brinell ball. 


Electrical Resistance Results^ using a 10-»im. Sail. 

Results obtained on etched surfaces in the above manner 
are plotted in fig. 2, w’hich shows the measured electrical 
resistance between the equator of the ball and the surface of 
the specimen tested, for various-sized impressions, on certain 
typical materials. (The diameters of the impressions were 
measured with a travelling microscope in the usual manner.) 

The electrical resistances measured are dependent on the 
diameter of the Brinell impression, on the electrical resistance 
of the 10-mm, Brinell ball ami on the electrical resistance of 
the material under test. That the last is so will be seen 
from the specific electrical resistances of the materials tested, 
which have been written in against each curve in fig. 2. 

The two lowest curves in fig. 2 show the results of similar 
tests on tin and copper, using a 10-mm. phosphor-bronze 
ball. The electrical resistance of the phosphor-bronze ball, 
viz., 9 microhms per cm. cube, was considerably lower than 
that of the hardened steel ball, and consequently the curve 
showing tests with the phosphor-bronze ball on copper is 
considerably lower than that for the steel ball on copper. 
Tests were made which showed that the exact position of the 
P.D. contact on the surface of the specimen had no measurable 
effect on the P.D. measured. Tests were made with currents 
of less than 1 ampere and with currents of over 15 amperes 
passing through the same small impression (1 to 2 mm. 
diameter), but any alteration in the resistance results ob¬ 
tained consequent on heating or thermoeleotrio effects was 
so small as to be within the limits of experimental error. 
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Similarly, the hardaess of the specimen tested had no mea- 
rarahle influence on the results obtained, since the Brinell 
numbers (10 mra./3000 kg./30 sec.) of the specimens shown 
in fig. 2 were as follows: cold-hammered copper 90, chromium 
steel 190, stainless iron 400, nichrome 200, Furthermore^ 


Fig. 2. 



12 3 4 


Diameter of impression (mm) 

Electncal resistance between e(|uator of 10-iiim, ball and surface of 
specimen. Plotted against diameter of impression on materials of 
ditferent electrical resistances. 

a test made on tin 4 fell into line, according to the electrical 
resistance of tin, between the results plotted in fig. 2 for 
copper and chromium steel. 

If the results of fig. 2 are plotted logarithmically, they fall 
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on straight lines according to the following equation (which 
does not, however, hold for large-diameter impressions) : 

log E.R, =log a -h n log 

where E*R.=: electrical resistance between equator of 10-mm* 
ball and surface of specimen ; diameter of impression 
produced; and a and n are two constants, each depending in 
value on the electrical resistance of the material tested plus 
that of the 10 mm.-balL The equation is similar in form to 
Meyer^s formula, showing the relationship between the load 
applied and diameter of impression produced in the Brinell 
test. 


Electrical Resistance Results^ using 90® Cones. 

Results were obtained in a similar manner, using a 90® 
steel cone, as shown in fig. 1 instead of a 10-mm. ball. 
The top drop of potential contact (equivalent to H in fig. 1) 
was soldered on to the shoulder of the 90® cone. If the 
electrical resistances measured are plotted against the 
reciprocals of the diameters of the impressions produced, as 
has been done in fig. 3 a, a linear relationship is obtained for 
each material, and, as before, the results are dependent on the 
specific electrical resistance of the material under test. The 
specific electrical resistances of the materials under test are 
written in against the appropriate lines in figs. 3 a and 36. 
Fig. 3 b shows similar tests, using a 90® copper cone instead 
of a steel cone. It will be noted that only soft materials 
(e.g,^ tin and lead and their alloys, the latter being specially 
made for the present purpose) could be tested with the 
relatively soft copper cone. 

It will be seen in figs. 3 a and 3 6 that the lines meet at a 
point corresponding with zero electrical resistance and 
a diameter of impression equal to about 50 mm. This is 
approximately the diameter of impression that would have 
been obtained if it had been possible to immerse the 90® cone 
up to the top drop of potential contact, which was 3 mm. 
or 4 mm. up from the shoulder on the 25-mm. diameter 
cylindrical part. 

It will also be seen that the resistances obtained with the 
copper cone in fig. 36 are in all cases lower, for equal 
diameter impressions, than those obtained with the hardened 
steel cone (fig. 3 a) on the same materials. The difiEerence 
is due—as before—^to the lower electrical resistance of the 
copper cone. The results in figs. 3 a and 36 are compared 
in fig. 4, where the electrical resistances measured for 1 iiim. 
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diameter impressions on various materials have been plotted 
against the specific electrical resistances of the materials. 
This figure shows that the results are directly dependent on 
the specific electrical resistance of the material under test 
and on the specific electric resistance of the material used in 
the 90° cone. 

In view of the exact dependence of the results on the 
specific electrical resistance of the material under test, it is 
possible to use the method to measure this property of alloys. 
The method has certain advantages, since it can oe applied 
to pieces of any shape or size without any machining other 
than filling a flat surface about 5 mm. by 5 mm. or larger. 


Fig. 4. 



Electrical resistances (microhms) in 90^ cone circuit for l-mm. diameter 
impressions on various materials plotted against the electrical resistances 
of the materials tested. 


As an instance—the specific electric resistances of 60/40 
brass and phosphor-bronze 10-mm. balls were measured by 
the above method by filling small flat surfaces on them and 
testing them, as above, with a 90° steel cone and interpre¬ 
ting the results obtained in terms of figs. 3 a and 4. 

In conclusion the author wishes to thank Principal C. A. 
Edwards, D.Sc., for facilities for carrying out the present 
work in his department at Swansea and for his encourage¬ 
ment and interest, and Dr. L. B. Pfeil for drawing fig. 1 
and for many helpful suggestions. 
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LXXIX. On the Separation of Thorium from Uranium by 
means of Ether. By Paul Misciattelli, B.PhiL 
{lately JRamsay Memorial Fellow^ Unwersity of Oxford)^. 

rr^HE method of separating uranium from thorium by 
Jl extracting the nitrates \^ith ether has been the 
subject of divergent results, some workers finding that it is 
useless in presence of thorium, which is also extracted by 
the ether^ and others that tbe separation is efEective if the 
salts are well dried and the ether pure and anhydrous. The 
present research was undertaken to throw light on this 
question. It deals with the ternary system—U 0 j|(N 05 ),, 
Th{N08)4, ether—in absence of water. The results for the 
quaternary system, including water, will form the subject of 
a separate communication. 

The matter is of considerable interest on account of the 
isotopy of thorium and uranium X. Uranium X was 
discovered in 1900 by Sir William Crookes t by dissolving 
crystallized uranyl nitrate in ether, whereby the uranium 
dissolved in the ethereal layer is entirely free from uranium 
X, and the latter is wholly contained in that part of the 
uranium dissolved in the aqueous layer formed by the 
water of crystallization. The extremely sharp and certain 
separation of what, chemically, is an infinitesimal truce of 
thorium from uranium by this method in presence of water 
is very notable. In 1908 Boltwood J, for the analysis of 
many minerals containing uranium and thorium, including 
tborianite, in which the latter element predominates, success¬ 
fully used the ether method, extracting the bulk of the 
uranium from tbe dried nitrates with anhydrous ether, 
leaving the thorium nitrate undissolved. But Soddy and 
Pirret § found the method perfectly useless for thorianite, 
and stated that tbe ether extract contained more tiiorium 
than uranium. Mile Gleditsch ||, on the contrary, used tbe 
method with success, and stated that she had never observed 
that the thorium dissolved in the ether if the salts were well 
dried and the ether pure and dry. The discrepancy was 
examined by Fleck 1, who stated that the separation, both 

* Communicated by Prof. F. Soddy, F.R.S. 
t Sir William Crookes, Proc. Roy. Soc. Ixvi. p. 409 (1900). 

% B. Boltwood, Am. J. Sci. xxv, p. 269 (1908). 

^ F. Soddy and Miss Ruth Pirret, Phil. Mag. [6] xx. p. 346 (1910). 

I Mile Gleditsch, Le Radium^ viii. p. 266 (1911). 

^ A. Fleck, Trans. Chem. Soc. ciiii. p. 384 (1913). 
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when anhydrous and in presence of water, is only complete 
when small quantities—less than 10 per cent.—of thorium 
are present. In a mixture containing equal quantities of 
each salt considerable quantities of thorium dissolved in the 
ether. He used uranium X as an indicator of thorium, and 
extracted an aqueous solution, proving that the above 
separation of Crookes fails if thorium is added in sufficient 
quantity. 

£n order to throw light upon these apparent contradictions, 
the ternary system has been systematically examined and 
the solubility at different temperatures of the anhydrous 
thorium and uranyl nitrates in anhydrous ether found in 
presence o£ one or other, or of both the solid phases. The 
results are represented in the usual manner by triangular 
diagrams. 

The solubilities were determined bj shaking the solutions 
in presence of excess of one or both solid salts in a large 
test-tube placed in a Dewar vessel containing melting ice, 
or in a thermostat at the required temperature. Portions of 
the solution and of the wet solid were weighed in weighing 
bottles and separately analysed. 

The ether was removed by distillation after the addition 
of water, to prevent explosions. The cold nearly neutral 
solution was precipitated by a boiling oxalic acid solution 
added drop by drop, avoiding an excess that might inter¬ 
fere with the subsequent precipitation of the uranium. 
The thorium oxalate was ignited and weighed as oxide in the 
usual manner. The uranium was precipitated from the 
filtrate by ammonia as ainmoninm uranate and ignited to 
constant weight and weighed as UaOg. The filtrate was 
evaporated to dryness, and n,ny uranium, not precipitated in 
the first precipitation, recovered and added to the main 
quantity. From the results the weights of the anhydrous 
nitrates in the mixtures were calculated, that of the ether 
being determined by difference. 

The results for the solubilities at 0° are shown in Table I. 
and reproduced in the diagram (fig. 1). The first three 
columns show the percentages of the three components in 
the saturated solution, the next three the percentages in the 
wet residue, and the last column the nature of the solid phase 
in contact with the solution. 

These results show that the solubility of uranyl nitrate in 
anhydrous ether is increased by the addition of thorium 
nitrate from 22 to 24 per cent, at 0^. The solution satu¬ 
rated with respect to both salts contains 24 per cent, of the 
former and 3*4 per cent, of the latter. So that under these 
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conditions the method would fail as a means of separating 
nraninm and thorium for analysis. 

A series of measurements were next done to see how the 
composition of the solution saturated with respect to both 
salts varied with temperature. The results are given in 
Table II. and are also shown in the diagram (fig. 1). 


Fig. 1. 




Table I. (Temperature 0°.) 


TO,(K0,),. 

Th(NO,)4. 

Ether. 

UO,(NO,)^, 

Th(NO,)4. 

Ether. 

Solid Phaee. 

22 

0 

78 

— 

— 

— 

VO.iHO,),. 

22-6 

1*02 

76*48 

401 

0*52 

693S 


24 

3-6 

72*67 

48*3 

16*6 

36*1 

Both. 

24 

3*43 

72*60 

43 

20 

87 

Both. 

19*2 

4*6 

76*3 

12 

40 

48 

Th{NO,)4 

18 

5 

77 

— 

— 

— 


16*6 

6*6 

77*9 

13 

27 

60 


12*2 

7 

81 

9 

30 

61 

•t 

8*2 

8*3 

82*5 

7 

26 

67 


8 

8 

89 

1*8 

48-5 

39 


0 

6*8 

94*2 


— 

— 

»* 
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Tablk II. 



ITO,(NO,h. 

Tb(KO,V 

Etber. 

TJOatNOa),. 

Th(NO,),. 

Ether. 

0° 

24 

3-43 

72*57 

48*3 

15*6 

36-1 

16° 

17-7 

1*7 

80*6 

28*2 

20*4 

51*4 

19“ 

10-5 

0*4 

89*1 

39*2 

15 

46*8 

20“ 

8*78 

— 

91*22 

16*6 

26 

68*5 

22“ 

8 

— 

92 

132 

23 

63*8 

25* 

7*37 

— 

9*2*63 

12*2 

30 

57*8 


It will be seen that the solubility in anhydrous ether of 
both salts, in presence of excess of both, falls markedly with 
the temperature, and that above 20^ thorium nitrate is no 
longer soluble in a saturated solution of uranyl nitrate. At 
this temperature and above, the triple point falls on the side 
of the triangular diagram. Hence it follows that in order 
to secure a complete separation of uranium from thorium by 
means of anhydrous ether, the temperature must not be less 
than 20" and the uranium salt must be in sufficient excess to 
saturate the solution at that temperature. 

Finally, it was thought useful to determine the isotherm 
for 20®. The results are shown in Table III. and also in 
the diagram (fig. 1). 



Table III. 

(Temperature 20° .) 



Th<N 03 )*. 

Ether. UO,{IiO,),. 

ThCNO,)* 

Ether. 

Solid Phase* 

8*78 

— 

91 22 

15*5 

26 

58*5 

Both. 

55 

05 

94 

4*1 

27 

689 

Th(NO,), 

3*1 

1 

95*9 

2*1 

32*2 

65*7 


— 

1*4 

986 

—• 


— 

*1 

— 

1*6 

98*4 

— 

— 

— 

It 


It will be seen that at this temperature anhydrous thorium 
nitrate is soluble to the extent of 1*5 per cent, in anhydrous 
ether, and that the solubility diminishes to zero as the 
quantity of uranyl nitrate increases up to saturation, which 
is reached at 8*8 per cent. 

Summary^ 

To throw light on the divergent results obtained in the 
use of ether for the analytical separation of uranium and 
thorium, the anhydrous ternary system—uranyl nitrate^ 
thorium nitrate, ether—has been examined, and it has been 
shown that the conditions for the thorium not to be 
Phih Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 44. April 1929. 2 Y 
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dissolved are that the temperatare most be aboTe 20° and 
the nranyl salt sufficient to saturate the ethereal solution. 

My thanks are due to Professor Soddy for suggesting the 
-work, and to Professor ParraTano for his advice in carrying 
it out. 

UniTersity of Borne. 


LXXX. On the Thermal Expansions of Mercury and Vitreous 
Silica. By F. J, Haklow, B.Sce^ AM.C.Scej FJnst.P., 
B.LC.* 


Introduction. 


fl^HE importance in Thermometry of Precision of an 
X accurate knowledge of the thermal expansion of 
mercury over as wide a range of temperature as possible is 
so well known that the appearance of a further publication 
on this subject embodying the most recent information calls 
for no excuse. 

Since the publication by the author in 1914 (Proc. Phys. 
Soc. London, Feb. 1914) of the results of measurements of 
the thermal expansion of mercury contained in an envelope 
of vitreous silica, measurements of the absolute expansion of 
mercury for the range 0^ to 100® C. have been made by 
Ohappuis {Trav. et Jl/m. Int. Bur. des Foids et Ales. 1917), 
using the Callendar-Regnault method w'ith several modi¬ 
fications introduced to eliminate certain errors which it was 
ooDsidered might be present in the determinations carried 
out by Callendar and Moss (Phil. Trans. A, vol. ccxi. Jan. 
1911). The results obtained by Chappuis are in much closer 
agreement with the values published by the author and with 
Ohappuis’s values previously obtained by his weight thermo¬ 
meter of verre dur tlian are those obtained by f Jallendar 
and Moss, as reference to the values of the coefficients of 
-expansion quoted in Table I. show. 

Further, since 1914 additional observations have been 
made by several observers of the thermal expansion of 
vitreous silica which make it possible to deduce with greater 
precision the real expansion of mercury from the author’s 
values of the apparent expansion. The final results, shown 
in column 5 of Table I., are in closer agreement with those 
Npf Chappuis than are those published by the author in 1914 
abad shown in column 3 of the same table. 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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1b the present paper the most probable values of the 
thermal expansion of both vitreous silica and mercury are 
considered over the range of temperature 0® to 300® C., and 
in each case the results are expressed in the form of suitable 
equations. In addition, tables are constructed from v^hich 
the volume of 1 c.c. of mercury at 0® C. may be readily 
obtained at other temperatures throughout the range 0® to 
300® C. 

Table I. 


Coefficients of Expansion of Mercury multiplied by 10*. 


Temp. 

Range. 

1. 

Cbappuit* 
Wt. Therm., 
1907. 

2. 

Callendar 
k Moss's 
absolute 
method, 
1911. 

3. 

Harlow's 

Silica 

Wt. Therm., 
1914. 

4. 

Ghappuis* 

absolute 

method, 

1917. 

5. 

Harlow's 

Silica 

Wt. Therm., 
present 
paper. 

0-30®. 

18171 

18095 

18168 

18189 

18176 

0-50®. 

18183 

18124 

18188 

18206 

18192 

iO-75°. 

18211 

18163 

18213 

18227 

18216 

[0-100° ... 

18254 

18205 ! 

18244 

18248 

18247 


The Thermal Expansion of Vitreous Siliva. 

Ranae 0® to 100® C. 

III the range 0® to 100® C. the available measurements 
oF the thermal expansion of clear vitreous silica are as 
follows:— 

(a) (Uiappuis {Proces- VWbeaux, Com. Inter, des Poids. 
et iles. 1903j. ('ylindrical specimen by comparison 
Avith a platinum-iridium tripod. Range 0® to 83® C. 
Linear coefficient: 

So*x10»=38'5+0-115L 

(h) Sclieel {Verh. d, Ihxitsch. Phys. Gesell. v. 1903). 
Cylindrical specimen by comparison with a quartz 
crystal ring. Range 15® to 100® C. 

Linear coefficient: 

So'xlO®=32-2 + 0‘147 1. 

(c) Scheel {Verh. d. Deutsch. Phys. Gesell. ix. 1907). 
Ring specimens bv absolute method. Range 0® to 
100^ C. 

2 Y2 
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linear ooeffioients: 

(i.) So' X 10»=21-7 + 0-2379 1. 

(u.) So'x 10«=38-8 + 0-1682t-0-000504<*. 

(<i) Donaldson (Proo. Pliya. Soc. Lond. xxiv. 1912). 
Metre, rod by comparison with (i.) invar metre, (ii.) 
nickel metre, (iii.) 43 per cent, nickel steel metre. 
Range 0° to 30° C. 

Mmn equation for linear coefBcient: 

So'x 10*=38+0-11 1. 

(e) Callendar and Eagle (see author's paper, loc. eit. 
1914). 

Linear coefficient: 

(/) Scheel and House (Verh. d. Deuisch. Phys. Getell. 
xvi. 1914). Range 16° to 100° C. 

Linear coefiScient: 

So'x 10«=36-2 + 0-1813 <--0003401». 

(y) Sender and Hidnert (Scientific Papers, Bureau of 
Standards, no. 529, vol. xxi. 1926). Bods of silica 
30 cm. long. 

Linear coefficient: 

S5ox 10*=40. Srxl0'=45. 

The values of the linear coefficient of expansion calculated 
from the above forinulse for ranges of temperature employed 
by the author in his experiments on the thermal expansion 
of mercury are show n in Table II. Souder and Hidnert’s 
values were reduced to tbe ranges 0° to <° O. from their 
results for the ranges 20° to <° U. by plotting, assuming a 
linear variation with temperature of tbe coefBcient between 
0° and 100° C. 

There is a very fair measure of agreement among the 
results obtained by the various authors, and it is considered 
that the average values given in the last column of Table II. 
can be applied with considerable precision to the author’s 
measurements of the apparent expansion of mercury for the 
purpose of evaluating the real expansion. 



Tabue 11 . 

Linear Coeffieieiits of Expansion of Silica multiplied bjr 10*. 
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8. 1 

Souder & ' Arerage 

Hidnsrt, ' Values. 

1926. j 
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5. 
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1912. 
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^ C> 
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-C ^ 
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'sr o 

1 

3. 
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1903. 
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Range 100® to 300^0. 

For temperatnres above 100^ C. the most reliable obser-^ 
▼ations are the following 

(а) Eandall (Phys. Rev. xxx. 1910). Randall carried 
out a series of measurements with a clear fused quarta 
ring over the range 16® to 1100® C., employing the 
Fizean method in vacuo. The measurements appear 
to have been carried out with very great care. By 
means of the average value of the coefficient from 0® 
to 16® 0., viz. 

Sj*=:37*lXl0-®, 

obtained as in Table II. from the results of the 
observers named therein, Elandairs results have been 
reduced to ranges extending from 0^ C., yielding the 
following values:— 

Sf =41-4xl0-», 

Sf=51-3xl0“8, 

Sj"=53-5xl0-«. 

(б) Oallendar and Eagle in J912 (see author^s paper, 
loc. cit. 1914). The expansion of a fused silica rod 
was measured by an interference method, and the 
results for the linear expansion are represented by 
the formula: 

So* X 10*=78-0- 

(c) Scheel [Zeits. f.Phgsiky v. 1921). Scheel, employing 
the Fizeau method, made measurements of the expen¬ 
sion of a fused quartz ring over the range 16® to 
500® (). His results for the linear expansion are 
represented by the formula : 

So* X 10«=:39-5+0-1282 ^-0-0001698 

(d) Bonder and Hidnert (loc. cit. 1926). These authors 
employed the comparator method and carried out 
observations with specimens 30 cm. long over wide 
ranges of temperature, which include observations 
for the range 20® to 300® C. Five different samples 
of transparent silica were used. Although the values 
obtained in different tests and with different specimens 
show rather large variations, yet it is considered that 
the final average result is entitled to some weight on 
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account of the lar^e number of tests made and the 
use of five different transparent specimens. The final 
results for the linear coefScients of expansion for the 
ranges indicated are as follows :— 

S^xl0»=45, S^xl0*=48, Sirxl0»*52. 

These, when reduced to ranges from 0° C. bjr 
plotting, become 

X 10* =43, X 10*=47, X10* = 51. 

A summary of the values of the coefficients of linear 
expansion of vitreous silica obtained in the above four 
researches, together with the final average values for the 
various ranges, are shown in Table III. 

Table III. 


Linear Coefficients of Expansion of Silica multiplied by 10®. 


Temp. 

Range. 

Randall, 

1910. 

Callendar 
& Eagle, 
1912. 

Scbeel, 

1921. 

Bonder & | 
Hidnert, ^ 

1926. : 

1 

Average 

Values. 

0-lW‘ C. 

43'3 

46*6 

51U 

430 

47*6» 

0-200° C. 

510 

55-0 

58-3 

67 ^ 

52-8 

0-300° C. 

53*5 

59-8 

627 

50*9 

56-7 


* ATerage of all yalues, Tables II. and III. 


The values for various temperatures over the range 0^ to 
300^ C. of the average values of the linear coefficient of 
expansion are show'n in fig. 1. These values are well repre¬ 
sented within the limits of variation of the experimental 
results by the formula : 

■ S.'x10>=66-3-,^3. 

The coefficient of cubical expansion, taken as three times 
the linear coefficient for the reasons given in the author^s 
earlier paper (/oc. ciL 1914) are represented by the formula: 

This type of formula is preferable to a cubic equation of 
the ordinary type, as it lends itself much more readily to the 
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calculation of the value for any particular temperature 
range* 

The following quartic equation which represents the 
variation in volume of an isotropic vitreous silica bulb over 
the range 0° to 300^ C. may, how ever, be convenient for 
some purposes:— 

^=1 + lO-«id3-6<+0-7776t*-0'003315«*+0-000005244t«} 

The Thermal Expansion Mercury. 

From the cnrre representing the cnbical expansion of 
vitreons silica the quantities to be added to the author's 


Fig. 1. 



values of the apparent coefficient of expansion of mercury 
have been calculated, and are set out together with the 
derived values of the real coefficients of expansion of mercury 
in Table IV. 

In Table V. are collected the results obtained by various 
observers for the real coefficient of expansion of mercury 
together with the values derived from various formnlse which 
have been selected to represent the results. 

The close agreement at the lower temperatures between 
the results obtained under such widely different conditions 
as those quoted in columns 2, 3, and 4 justifies their accept* 
ance as a very close approximation to the true values. 
These results were obtained with 
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(а) The vitreous silica weight thermometer by the author 

(1914). 

(б) The weight thermometer of “ verre dur ” by Chappuis 

^ (1907). 

(c) The absolute method by Chappuis (1917). 

They all differ somewhat from the results shown in 
column 1 of Callendar and Moss, obtained by the absolute 
method. For the higher ranges of temperature the agree¬ 
ment between the results obtained with the silica weight 
thermometer (column 2), and those of Callendar and Moss 
(column 1) is sufficiently close for their mean to be accepted 
as a close approximation to the true values. 


Table IV. 


Temp. 

range. 

Volume 
Coeff. of 
Eimansion 
of Vitreoue 
Silica, X10*. 

M+m 

M ‘ 


Apparent 
Otieff. of 
JEbqpansion 
of Mercury, 
XlO*. 

Beal 
Coeff. of 
Expansion 
of Mercurr, 
xio». 

M 

XlO*. 

0-30° C. 

114-0 

1-005 

115 

18060 

18175 

0-500 0^ 

123-0 

1009 

124 

18068 

18192 

0-75® C. 

1335 

1-014 

135 

18081 

1^16 

0-100® C. 

142-8 

1*018 

145 

18102 

18247 

0-140® C. 

1509 

1-024 

155 

18150 

18305 

0-184® 0. 

156-6 

1-032 

162 

18220 

18382 

0-200® C. 

158-4 

1-035 

164 

18248 1 

18412 

O-250® C. 

1638 

1-044 

171 

18356 

18527 

0-3000 C 

! 

1701 

1*052 

179 

18489 

18668 


Representation of Thermal Expansion of Mercury 
by Eormulce. 

In column 5 of Table V. are shown values of the co¬ 
efficient of expansion which for the ranges 0° to 30^ C. and 
0® to 100^ C. are the average values of those tabulated in 
columns 2, 3, 4. The values for the ranges C. to 200® C. 
and 0® C. to 300® C. are the mean values of those tabulated 
in columns 1 and 2. The form of equation which represents 
best the experimental results for the variation in volume 
over the whole range of temperature from 0® to 300® C. is a 
quartic equation. The following quartic equation has been 
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calculated hj making use of the values of expansion co*^ 
efficients shown in column 5:— 

5* = 1+ 10*H18153'8 <+0-75481*+0-001533 1* 

+0-00000536 

The valnes of the expansion coefficients calculated from 
this equation for the various ranges employed in the author^s 
experiments are given in column 6. Their close agreement 
with the values obtained experimentally as set out in 
column 2 will be observed. 

In the discussion of the author’s earlier paper, Mr. Sears, 
of the National Physical Laboratory, gave the following 
quartic equation, which he derived on certain assumptions 
from the experimental results then available, viz.:— 

= 1 +10-*{18145-6 < + 0-9205 <*+0-0006608 <» 

^0 + 0-000006732 <*}. 

The values of the expansion coefficients calculated from thia 
equation are given in column 7 of Table V. It will be seen 
that a very close agreement exists between the values ob¬ 
tained from the two quartic equations, so that the present 
investigation may be taken as a verification of the accuracy 
of the quartic equation given by Sears, full particulars of the 
derivation of which were published in the discussion on the* 
author^s paper of February 1914 (/oc. cit,). 

In order to furnish in the present paper a table of values 
of the volume of 1 c.c. of mercury at 0^ C. when measured 
at various temperatures over the range 0^ to SCO'" C., it was 
found to be much more convenient to employ an equation of 
the type 

^ = l-f 

Vo \ c—</ 

The following values of the constants were calculated 
from the coefficients of expansion shown in column 5 of 
Table VI. for the ranges 0® to 100® C., 0® to 200® C., 0® to 
300® a, viz. 

a= 17559-1, 

5=369555, 
c=634-7. 

The equation containing these constants represents the 
experimental results with considerable accuracy well within 
the limits of variation of the experimental results shown in 
columns 2, 3, and 4, particularly for the range of temperature 
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100® to 300® C. In column 8 of Table V. are shown the 
yalnes of the expansion coefficients calculated by means of 
the corresponding equation, viz.:— 


Xl0»=17559-1 + 


369555 

634-7-t‘ 


Table of Volumes and Expansion Coefficients, 

Table VI. gives the values of the expansion coefficient 
calculated for the temperature ranges 0® to 10®, 0® to 20®^ 
0® to 30®, etc , up to 0® to 300® C. It also gives in a manner 
leading to easy interpolation the volumes occupied by 1 c.c. 
of mercury at 0® 0. when measured at various temperatures 
in the range 0® to 300® C. The application of the usual 
proportionate interpolation gives results well within the 
limits of accuracy of the experimental determinations. 

In the compilation of Table VI use was made of the 
quartic equation for the range 0® to 100® C. and of the cubic 
equation for the higher ranges up to 300® C., as follows :— 


Range 0® to 100® C. 

P = 1 +10-»{ 18153-8 1 + 0-7548 + 0-001533 1* 

+0-00000536 

Range 100° to 300° C. 

Zr = 1 + -T17559-1 + t X 10-». 


Vo 




634-7J 


Chelsea Polytechnic, 
London, S.W, 3. 


LXXXI. The Application of a Valve AmpUfier to the 
Measurement of X^Ray and Photoelectric Effects, By 
J. Hrentano, D,S€,y Lecturer in Physics, Manchester 
University 

M y attention has been directed to a paper by Mr. Wynn- 
Williams with the above title in the August number 
of the Philosophical Magazine t* 

I was particularly interested in Mr. Wynn-Williams’s 
results, as the arrangement adopted by him bears close 
resemblance to an arrangement for measuring ionization 

« Communicated by the Author, 
t C. E, Wynn-Wiluams, Phil. Mag. vi. p. 824 (1928). 
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currents described by mein ‘ Nature/ Dec. 22n(l, 1921. This 
was introduced as a more sensitive method to take the place 
of the method evolved by Malassez for the measurement of 
X-ray intensities, where greater sensitivity is required, and 
was demonstrated by some experiments showing the change 
of ionization along the path of a-rays (Bragg’s curves) *. 

Mr. Wynn-Williams does not quote the earlier publication 
in his present paper, and it will indeed have escaped the 
attention of most readers, so that it may be recalled with 
a few words. In order to shorten the discussion, the 
diagrammatic sketch given in ‘ Nature ^ may be referred to 
again (see fig. 1). 


Fig.l. 



The three electrode valves Vj and Vg form two arms of a 
VVheatstone-bridge containing the galvanometer the two 
other arms of which consist of ohmic resistances rj and ; 
a common high-tension batterj' is used for the anode currents 
of the two valves, and a common battery is also used for 
supplying the heating Currents to the filaments, which are 

♦ J. Brentano, ‘ Nature,’ cviii. p. 632 (1921). 

The comments 1 wish to make refer to the general method, as the 
various applications depend on the sensitivity, steadiness, and immunity 
from external disturbances of the bridge method used. In connexion 
with my own work I was particularly interested in X-ray measurements 
^hen discussing the arrangement in * Nature.’ For the development of a 
valve amplifier and the study of the particular conditions of photoelectric 
measurements the work of Meyer, Rosenberg and Tank, Arch, Sc. Phy$, 

Nat, (6) p. 260 (1920) and of Rosenberg, Zeitsch\ f, Phy$, vii. p. 18 
(1921) should be considered, which seem not to have been noticed by 
Mr. Wynn-Williams. 
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<^ontrolled bj resistances Ri and R^. Any variation of the 
potential of the grid of one of tbe vuves produces a deflexion 
of the galvanometer* The purpose of tbe second valve is to 
introduce in the two adjacent arms of the bridge elements 
which can be adjusted so as to present similar characteristics 
with respect to any variation of the E.M.F/s acting in the 
circuit. 

It will be seen that this arrangement is practically the 
same as the arrangement used by Wynn-Williams, except 
that he controls the ratio of the heating currents of the two 
filaments by interposing a slide-wire resistance of constant 
value and a sliding contact instead of the two separate 
resistances Ri and Rj. He also acknowledges this similarity 
in a previous publication, to which reference is made in his 
present paper, where he describes the arrangement discussed 
in * Nature’ in general terms, and refers to it as the *‘old 
method,^’ emphasizing that the modification introduced by 
him consists in the slide-wire, which, in conjunction with 
the discussion given in the paper, is considered to be an 
improvement of vital importance *. 

Comparing the limit of sensitivity obtained by Wynn- 
Williams, which for current is amp. and for 

voltage 1*6.10“^ volt, with the sensitivity found in my early 
experiments with valves and instruments not particularly 
suitable for obtaining the best results, which was 3.10*^^ amp. 
resp. 1*2.volt, the improvement introduced by the 
slide-wire is not apparent, and it seems, indeed, mainly 
a question of the technical execution whether there is a 
preference for one or the other way, so that I find it difficult 
to agree with him on this particular point. 

The limits of the sensitivity obtained by Wynn-Williams 
are actually imposed by the unsteadiness of the arrangement, 
and the discussion given in his paper shows that some points 
have not been considered \'hich are essential for the practical 
operation of the method and which lead to an application 
wdiich in some respects may appear more efficient. Although 
desiring to appreciate his work, some criticisms cannot be 

• C. E. Wynn-Williams, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. xxiii, p. 811 (1927). 
Cp. fig. 1 h and fig. 1 c with the figure reproduced from ‘Nature.* In 
discussing the merits of the alteration, it is said (p. 814): “ The necessary 
modification seems at first eight to be so superficial as to render such 
a claiin absurd, it consisting merely of 30 cm. of eureka wire.., But 
a consideration of the theoretical sude of the question shows that this is 
not the case, the inclusion of the slide-wire EF being the most natural 
and simplest way of enabling certain theoretical conditions to he realiced 
experimentally, and not a haphazard addition to an existing older 
•circuit’* 
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omitted in order to do foil justice to the bridge method 
employed. 

In the discussion Wynn-Williams considers a particular 
way of operation which neglects some of the possibilities for 
compensating the effect of the inequality of the two valves 
with respect to variations of the E.M.F.’s acting in the 
circuits, and which takes no account of the particular features 
of the modern, highly-evacuated valves. Applying the rela¬ 
tion of the Wheatstone bridge, the effect of voltage fluctu¬ 
ations in the two battery circuits is considered, giving 
particular attention to the compensation of fluctuations in 
the heating circuit^. In doing this he finds it difficult to 
obtain at the same time compensation of variations in the 
anode circuit, and no practical way is indicated for carr 3 dng 
this out independently, so that it is suggested to disregard 
compensation for the latter. 

This is probably the reason why, in the earlier experi¬ 
ments of Wynn-Williams, without special shielding external 
perturbances were greatly felt, so as to induce him to 
recommend the instrument as a sensitive wireless detector. 

Another reason which may contribute to unsteadiness is 
possibly due to the fact that while connecting one grid 
to the collecting electrode of the ionization chamber and 
keeping the other grid insulated, no consideration seems to 
be given to the capacity connected to each grid. When 
using the method in this particular way, an essential 
condition for obtaining steadiness is that the capacities 
connected with the grids should be of the same order, the 
exact values depending on the characteristics of the two 
valves and on the insulation of each grid. 

In his recent experiments Wjmn-Williams is successful 
in operating the instrument in the neighbourhood of an 
X-ray bulb. This is obtained b^’^ very careful screening, and 
can thus scarcely be considered as a test for the intrinsic 
merits of the method. In fact, it has been shown by Du Prel t 
that X-ray measurements can be carried out with a valve 
arrangement with a very high degree of sensitivity, which 
has no compensating features, when proper shielding pre¬ 
cautions are taken. 

The point which merits special attention refers to the 
particular properties of the highly-evacuated valves which 
are now available. In my early experiments described in 

* A. Marcus, Phys. Hev. xxxi. p. 302 (1928), givss promiueuce to the 
same point. 

t Du Prel, Ann, d. Thy9. Ixx. p. 199 (1923). 
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^ Nature/ only soft valves were available so that it was 
impossible to establish a sufficiently dense space-charge in 
the neighbourhood o£ the filament. In such conditions the 
anode current varies greatly with any change in the tem¬ 
perature of the filament^ and the control of the heating 
current is therefore of the greatest importance. . Mr. Wynn- 
Williams concentrates his attention on the same pointy 
whereas the fiuciuations of the heating current with 
highly-evacuated valves have actually comparatively little 
effect when the valves are used under suitable conditions. 
It will also be found possible to dispose the heating circuit 
in such a way as to greatly reduce the effect of electro¬ 
magnetic disturbances while the anode circuit containing 
the briilge is much more exposed, and compensation with 
respect to variations of the E.M.F. acting in this circuit 
should therefore be considered in the first place. This 
compensation was only alluded to in my note and has been 
discussed in a pajier read at the Hainbourg meeting of the 
Physical Society last summer. 

The main points of the method may be summarized :— 
The heating currents of the valves, which are of the low- 
temperature emitting type and highly evacuated, have such 
values that the filaments are surrounded by sufficiently 
dense space-charges. 

lleferring to the well-known equation : 


which may be used to indicate for the purpose of the 
discussion in approximation the relation betw^een the anode 
current the grid voltage and the anode voltage Va, the 
quantities a, 6, and e being constants; by differentiating 


6 = 


BV/ 


It will thus be seen that in order to establish 


balance in the bridge and to maintain this for a variation of 
the E.M.F. in the anode circuit, the double relation 


and biib^ssr^ivy 

must be satisfied, where the indices 1 and 2 refer to the two 
valves of the bridge. From the second equation a definite 
ratio is therefore fixed for the resistances Vy and rs, and the 
equilibrium of the bridge has to be determined by giving 
proper values to the potentials of the grids. If the grid 
which is used for the measurement of potential differences 
or which is connected to the ionization chamber is given the 
Phil Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 44. April 1929. 2 Z 
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|K>t6ntial iT^hich corresponds to the state of equilibrium, a 
definite voltage must be applied to the grid of the other 
valve by connecting it to a potentiometer with a suitable 
E.M.F. 

In this way a remarkable degree of immunity from external 
disturbances can be obtained. In one experiment, using 
purposely two valves of different type with greatly different 
•characteristics for which the ratio ri/ro = l’75 was found to 
give correct balance, a change of the anode voltage by f 2 
volts produced a deflexion of the galvanometer of 0*3 scale- 
division ; the sensitivity in this particular case was 2.10''^^ 
amp./scale-div. 

When a high degree of sensitivit/y is desired, the electro¬ 
static induction between the anode and grid of the valves 


Fig. 2. 



must be considered. Any variation of the potential of one 
of the grids is accompanied by a variation of the potential 
distribution of the anodes, which reacts on the grids; with a 
grid which is highly insulated or connected to earth through 
a high resistance a disturbance is thus produced. This effect 
can be reduced by redu cing the resistances andr^ (there is, 
in fact, no advantage when they are much larger than the 
resistance of the galvanometer), or more effectively by using 
valves with two grids, the outer grids being connected to 
earth. Tiie current sensitivity observed with such an 
arrangement was 4. amp., the voltage sensitivity 2. 
volt,and the power dissipation for one scale-deflexion S.IO'**® 
watt. 

The arrangement which corresponds to these condiiions 
is indicated by fig. 2. Gai and Ga 2 are the outer grids, G j 
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is the inner grid connected to A which can be brought in 
connexion with the ionization chamber while B leads to 
earth, is the inner grid connected to the potentiometer 
through a high resistance with a capacity c in parallel, 
in order to compensate for the capacity effect produced 
by external fields, which has been mentioned in the earlier 
part of this note. 

The heating circuit was arranged so as to be compact and 
to present a minimum of “ inductive area,” and in operation 
no compensation of the heating circuit was found necessary, 
but tliis could easily be effected without interfering with the 
other compensating conditions if required. The use of 
double-grid valves is indicated here, as it increases the 
steadiness of tlie bridge, but actually the same sensitivity 
for current and for voltage was found with single grid 
valves, when the balancing conditions were observed. 

It may be mentioned that the necessary variability so as 
to satisfy the relations imposed by the valve characteristics 
and to maintain the balance of the bridge with respect to 
fluctuations of the E.M.F/s acting in the anode circuit can 
be obtained by interposing a resistance between one of the 
anodes and the galvanometer branch. In this way the 
potentiometer can be dispensed with ; the setting is not 
quite so convenient. 

Clarenf», 

Dec. 28lb, 1928. 


LX XXII. On some RegulaAties in the Table of Elements^ and 
their Cosmological Import. By D. StroMHOLM *. 

M ENDELEJEB'F arranged his system of the elements 
according to their atomic weight, assuming the 
qualities of the elements to be periodic functions of their 
atomic weight. This idea proved to work rather well, 
though there appeared to be a few exceptions, which caused 
mucfi trouble. Now the state of these matters is totally 
altered ; the elements are arranged according to the atomic 
numbers, which are found by means of the Hbntgen spectra. 
The atomic number is considered to be determined by the 
number of electrons in the envelope of the atom; this is 
determined by the positive charge of the atomic nucleus. 


* Communicated by the Author. 

2 Z2 
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which is the excess of positive units over negative ones 
(electrons) in the nucleus. As the nuclei to a certain number 
of positive units can contain a varying number of electrons, 
it follows that one and the same atomic number can belong 
to different atoms of different atomic eights, but still m 
identical chemical properties, so called isotopes, the connexion 
between which is that the difference between positive and 
negative units in the nuclei is the same. That Mende- 
lejeff^s system is not quite exact therefore no longer causes 
any wonder. But it may be worth while to give some thought 
to the converse problem of how it is possible that MendelejefPs 
system can be applicable to the extent that it actually is. 
Its approximate validity shows, of course, that the atomic 
weight of an element, respective the mean value of the atomic 
weights of its isotopes, is connected with the atomic numbers 
by some fairly strict rules. 

The cause of the existence of isotopes being that in the 
atomic nuclei, together with the positive units of weight 2, 
there can exist negative units, electrons (of an all but infini¬ 
tesimal weight), our task is to investigate if the percentage 
of the electrons in the nuclei is dependent on the atomic 
weight. For the rest, the common conception seems to be 
that the positive units themselves contain electrons ; thus 
that they are composed of two positive units of weight 1, 
cemented together by one electron ; but we do not propose to 
deal with such electrons here. If there existed no electrons 
in the nuclei, then the atomic number would be equal to 
half the atomic weight, the weight of a positive unit being 2. 
Such is^ indeed, the case in many elements of a low atomic 
number up to No. 20 Ca. but in no higher element, and our 
investigation has thus only to consider the elements of high 
numbers, beginning with No. 21. Regarding these elements, 
we form a function for each of them denoting the proportion 
between positive and negative units in the nucleus. Half 
the atomic weight is equal to the number of positive units ; 
the difference between this number and the atomic number 
gives the number of electrons in the nnclens ; the quotient 


between these two quantities, 


at. w. 


( at. wt. 
~ 2 ^ 



gives 


the proportion between positive and negative units in the 
nucleus. Itis this function that we shall use in the following, 
indicated posit./negat. We shall first give some examples 
of the values of posit./negat. No. 21, 8c 14-5 ; 30, Zn 12-1; 
33, As 8-3 ; 47, Ag 7*7 ; 51, Sb 6*1; 92, U 4-4. If we write 
down all these values of posit./negat. in a row according to 
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the atomic numbers, we find the following rules:—Firstly, 
a certain steadiness in the progress of the row, the very cause 
of the validity of Mendelejeff’s system; further, we find, as the 
cited examples show, that the values of posit./negat* decrease 
with the increasing atomic weights, u the higher the atomic 
weight the higher the percentage of electrons in the nuclei. 
Lastly, one more peculiarity appears, namely that this 
decline of the values posit./negat. is not gradual, but pro¬ 
ceeds by distinctly pronounced leaps, separated by long 
stretches where the values are constant. From this point of 
view the table of the elements can thus be divided into 
distinct stages; these we shall treat separately. These 
stages are furthermore given yet more prominence by a 
special circumstance, that the first element of each stage 
is remarkably rare. 

In the first stage, containing the elements up to No. 20, 
there exist, as said before, many elements the atomic number 
of which is equal to half the atomic weight, and which 
have therefore no electrons in the nuclei. Still another 
circumstance, found in the investigation of isotopes, is to be 
mentioned here: if the weight of all positive units were 2, it 
would resxilt that the atomic weight of all isotopes would be 
expressed by even numbers ; but as many isotopes are known 
the atomic weight of which is an odd number, there must 
also exist positive units of an odd weight, certainly 3. As 
a matter of fact, most cases among elements belonging to 
the first stage, where the atomic number is less than half 
the atomic weight, seem to depend on the occurrence of 
positive units of the weight 3. I think, therefore, that if 
we say that the ratio posit./negat. in this stage is infinitely 
great, we express the essential matter, though the rule suflfers 
exceptions. 

The second stage comprises Nos. 23—30, from the rare Sc 
to Zn. The values posit./negat. are: No. 21—Sc 14*5; 
Til2 3;V10-2; Gr 13*0 ; Mnir2; Fe 14-7 ; Co 11*8; 
Ni 21*7; Cu 11’4. No. 30—Zn 12*1. The average of the 
whole stage is 13*3 ; of Nos. 21—25 it is 12*2 ; of Nos. 26—30 
it is 14*3 (or, if Ni is excluded, 12*5). Though the values 
vary rather much, they show thus no tendency at all to 
decrease at the higher atomic weights, which still holds good 
if we exclude the very irregular Ni. The stage is thus well 
marked. 

The third stage comprises Nos. 31-47, from the rare Ga 
and Ge at least to Ag. The values of posit./negat. are : 
No. 31—Ga 9 0 ; Ge 8*5 ; As 8*3 ; Sc 7*1 ; Br 8*1; Kr 7*6 ; 
Rb 7*4; Sr 7 5 ; Y 8*1; Zr 8*1; Nb 8*1; Mo8*0; Ru 7*4; 
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Rh 7’9 ; Pd 7*2. No. 47—7*7. The average for the 
whole stage is 7*8 ; for 31-38 it is 7'9 ; for 39-47 it is 7*8. 
The stage is thus well marked. 

The borders on the next stage are somewhat confused^ 
Nos, 48 and 49 both showing the intermediate value 6’9. As 
49 In is very rare, it is probably the first element of stage 4. 
The range of atomic weights over which the second stage 
extends may be expressed by the difference in atomic weight 
between Ca, the last element of stage 1, and Zn, the last one 
of stage 2, and is thus about 26. The range of stage 3, a 
little vague, as we have seen, is about 45 ; thus much greater 
than that of stage 2. It seems tlnis that a liigher stage has 
a greater range than a lower one ; true, the range of the first 
stage is greater than that of the second, but it is very possible 
that the first stage is equivalent to more than one of the 
following stages, a subject that we shall return to later on. 
The discerning of stages in the highest part of the system is 
not so sure. The average of posit./negat. of Nos. 50-60 is 
5*85, with the extremes 6*3 and 5*4; of Nos. 62—72 it is 
5*4 ; of Nos. 73—83 it is 5*0, with the extremes 5*1 and 4 9. 
Probably two stages, the fourth and the fifth, are to be dis¬ 
cerned, the boundary between which lies somewhere among 
the rare Nos. 61-72. If we apply the rule that the ranges of 
the stages increase towards the higher part of the system, we 
ought to place the border as high as possible ; thus at 72 Hf 
the two most stable elements from the radioactive part of 
the system, Th and U, have both the low ratio posit./negat. 
= 4*4 ; but as these values do not belong to the average of 
many isotopes, but to single isotopes, which are preserved by 
the slowness of their radioactive disaggregation, they are not 
comparable to the other values, and cannot be sufficient 
to assign the radioactive elements to a stnge of their own. 
Indeed, if stage 5 commences with 72 Hf, then its range may 
extend beyond the highest known radioactive elements. For 
the different stages we have thus found the following 
averages of the values posit./negat:—Stage 1 = qc ; st. 2 = 
13-3; st. 3 = 7-8; st. 4=5*85; st. 5 = 5*0. 

The figures on which the mentioned regularities are 
founded are, of course, not altogether unobjectionable. 
Some atomic w^eights are the average of isoiof»es, whilst other 
elements are homogeneous, and it may seem questionable if 
they are altogether comparable ; from Aston’s table of 
isotopes, however, it is evident that in the former cases, as a 
rule, the weights of the most important isotopes are not very 
different. The occurrence of isotopes of an odd atomic 
weight, thus of positive units of weight 3, is certainly a 
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cause of errors. In such cases the atomic iveight ought, of 
course, to be corrected so that the unit 3 was reckoned only 
to weigh 2 ; the atomic weight would be diminished by 1. 
As Aston’s table of isotopes is complete up to No. 40, such 
a correction can be made up to this number; and it is thus 
easy to verify that tlie rules stated are not impaired hereby.. 
It mi^ht be maintained that it were possible that two units 
of weight 3 would occur in one atom, which could not 
be perceived, as the atomic weight would then be even, but 
would affect our results appreciably. But in the first stage 
this is impossible in most cases, in consequence of the small- 
ness of the atomic weights. It is moreover obvious that, if 
there can be discerned any general rule about the occurrence 
of the units 3, this would prove that their occurrence is ever 
manifest, never disguised. As a matter of fact, such a rule 
is to be discerned in Aston’s table as valid over the whole 
range of elements (except the very lowest up to No. 7); the 
isotopes of an odd atomic weight occur well-nigh exclusivelv 
in elements of an odil number, and these are well-nigh 
exclusively com|u>sed of such isotopes. 

In consequence of this rule, the corrections mentioned 
for the occurrence of the units of weight 3 liave the effect 
that the values posit./negat. are raised in all elements of odd 
nutnl.crs, not in the even ones. Regarding stage 2, this 
amendment renders the values more equable, except that of 
Sc, which becomes rnlber high. In the higher stages, how¬ 
ever, the um orrected values are already rather liigber in the 
odd than in the even elements, which circumstance then 
becomes enlianced by the correction. It seems, then, as if 
the occurrence of the units 3 would lessen the capacity of 
the nuclei to absorb electrons: this may seem intelligible, as 
these units oF v.eigbt .H certainly are bigger than the ordinary 
oi^es, and therefore encroach upon the room available. 

Regarding the lowest stages, it may be of inter* st to note 
the absolute innnber of electrons too. In stage 2, where 
many of the elements are homogeneous, the nuclei contain 
mostly two electrons. Only in the highest elements, Cn and 
Zn, do isotopes with three electrons attain some importance. 
But, in addition, nuclei with one electron occur in this stago 
rather irregularly, namely in Sc, in the chief isotope of Ni,. 
and in a subordinate one of Fe. The isotopes of stage 1, 
which have electrons in the nuclei, contain as a rule one, 
argon two. The unsteadiness of the values posit, negat. in 
stage 2 depends partly on so many elements being homo¬ 
geneous, but most on the irregular occurrence of atoms with 
one electron. 
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The rules that we consider here are thus :—(1) The per¬ 
centage of electrons in the nuclei is zero in the elements of 
low atomic weights; it commences to be evident at No. 21, 
and increases then with increasing atomic weights : (2) this 
increase is not gradual, but proceeds in distinctly marked 
stages. 

These rules seem apt to give occasion to theoretical specu¬ 
lations, and the basis of these can only be bypotlieses about 
the genesis of the elements, at least the heavier ones. Such 
a notion has been rendered somewhat familiar by the dis¬ 
covery of the radioactive transmutations, which show that 
the elements are not essentially unalterable. At least the 
radioactive elements, being perishable, must have been 
created ; true, the fundamental elements, U and Th, have 
very long periods, and by assuming great original stores of 
them, the commencement of things would be placed at a 
distance, though not infinitely, at least excessively great; 
but as the stable ultimate products of the radioactive 
reactions exist only in insignificant quantities, such an 
assumption is not admissible. The radioactive reactions of 
disintegration proceed under an extremely great develop¬ 
ment of energy ; the radioactive elements are thus strongly 
cndothermical. It is then a rather necessary conclusion by 
analogy that the elements of high atomic weights are 
altogether endothermical, though it is uncertain how far 
down in the series this holds good. The only locality where 
the creation of elements can be supposed to take place is the 
interior of the earth and other celestial bodies ; the huge 
concentration of energy by heat and pressure that must be 
assumed to prevail there makes it acceptable as the birth¬ 
place of formations very rich in energy. 

That most elements seem to be totally unalterable is no 
essential hindrance, as it is very common that reactions 
which do not take place at lower temperatures come to pass 
at higher ones. The radioactive reactions, however, though 
showing that the elements are not essentially unalterable, 
have given a hard check to speculation ; the speed of these 
reactions has proved to be independent of the temperature, 
which is totally different from the laws of ordinary chemical 
reactions, and seems to make it dubious if experience from 
the latter is to be applied at all to element-shaping re¬ 
actions. But still it seems inadmissible to assume an 
altogether essential difference between these two classes of 
reactions, and it does not seem impossible to guess in which 
direction an explanation of the puzzling insensibility of ele¬ 
ment-reactions to temperature is to be sought for. Other 
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paradoxes from the province of the science of heat are 
known which are explained thus : that the expected exchange 
of energy is prevented^ by some cause or other, from being 
realized ; for instance, in the Leiden frost phenomena it is the 
question of a screen of gases. Now the atoms are supposed 
to consist of a nucleus, the seat o£ the radioactive reactions, 
surrounded by a swarm of electrons; it may be this, princi¬ 
pally its outermost layer, that prevents the energy from 
without from attaining to the nucleus. But in the interior 
of the earth, not only may the temperature be very high, but 
the electron envelope is exposed to an enormous pressure 
which prevents its movements, and thus prevents it from 
appropriating the energy, which then may penetrate to the 
nucleus. It seems admissible to assume that in the interior 
of the earth element-silaping reactions take place, though 
probably slowly, certainly resulting in equilibria the com¬ 
ponents of which are elements. 

The main features of the conditions of these equilibria 
ought to be as follows:—The effect of high temperature 
is that endothermic elements are favoured, according to 
our assumption elements of high atomic weight. The 
pressure tends to diminish the volume. As the volume 
mainly depends on the electron envelope, this is compressed 
in the first place ; but to this it opposes an extraordinary 
resistance; therefore also element-reactions, diminishing the 
volume, may attain importance. Such an one is certainly 
the increase of the atomic weights ; thus the collection of 
matter in greater heaps. Ordinarily the specific gravity is 
great wdien the atomic weight is high ; and by comparison 
of homologous elements we find, indeed, the specific gravity 
regularly increasing wdth the atomic weight. We find it thus 
probable that high temperature and high pressure work in 
the same direction, increasing the atomic weights. Further, 
as it is mainly the electron envelope that determines the 
volume, the removal of electrons must cause reduction of the 
volume, and thus be an effect of pressure ; such a removal is 
eflfected by the absorption of electrons into the nuclei. We 
have seen, indeed, that the greater the atomic weight is, the 
greater is the percentage of electrons in the nuclei ; it is 
therefore logical to assume that it is one and the same cause 
that makes the mass of the nucleus and its percentage of 
electrons increase. This common cause is the pressure that 
prevailed in the milieu where the element was created. 

The percentage of electrons in the nuclei would thus give 
us a direct measure of the pressure prevailing at the place 
where the element arose. The first elements up to No. 20 
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would therefore not require a very high pressure for their 
creation^ whilst this is the case in all elements of higher 
numbers, the higher the atomic weight the greater must the 
pressure be, and the greater therefore is the depth from 
which the element came. Furthermore, we have found that 
the increase of the percentage of electrons with the atomic 
weight is not gradual, but proceeds by leaps and is divuled 
in several stages. This circumstance is, fr<im our standpoint,, 
only to be explained thus: that the interior of the earth, the 
birthplace of these elements, is not one homogeneous space 
where all transitions between elements are gradual and con- 
tinuous, but is composed of several layers, each of them 
being a homogeneous space where all elements that belong to 
one of the stages mentioned above are created ; elements of 
higher or lower atomic weights are perhaps not altogether 
missing, but very disfavoured in the existing e(|uilihriiim. 
Within such a layer comes a new one with a new, limited 
set of elements, and so on. 

A therinodynamic explanation may be given to this con¬ 
ception. We know that the separation of positive units 
(as a-particles) from radioactive elements is a strongly 
exothermic process : then the inverse reaction must be endo¬ 
thermic, and we assume something of the kind to be valid in 
a great part of the element system. If we could build up 
the elements by affixing one positive unit after the other, we 
should then find these synthetic reactions endothennic, ami 
this would hold good, at least from No. 21. But the heat 
absorbed would not in all ca.ses have such, we may say, 
fantastic measures as are shown in the radioactive reactions; 
it is probably low in the lower parts of the element system, 
and increases with increasing atomic weights. This increase 
is not gradual, but proceeds by bounds ; the quantity of heat 
absorbe.i at the affixing of one positive unit remains tolerably 
constant over a certain range ; then it suddenly rises to a 
higher, probably a much higher, value, which then remains 
fairly constant over a new range, and so on. The elements 
which belong to such a range constitute a certain stage in 
our table of the ratios posit./negat. and also a layer in the 
interior of the earth. AH this makes finally a certain con¬ 
ception of the structure of the nuclei rather probable, namely 
that they are composed so that one layer of positive units 
is heaped outside the others, each such layer corresponding 
to one stage in our table of the ratios posit./negat., except 
that the first stage perhaps corresponds to several layers. 
In such a structure each succeeding layer ought, of course, to 
be greater than that next within, and more so as the interior 
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in a new stage swells bv the absorption of more electrons, and 
we have seen indications that each sncceediitg stage comprises 
a greater range of atomic weights than that preceding it. 

Of these layers, corresponding to the stages of our table, 
the surface-liiyer comprises the elements of low atomic 
weights up to Oa, and these elements are therefore prevalent 
at the surface. Element-reactions may perhaps occur in the 
lower parts of this layer, or did so when the surface of the 
earth was hot; but the pressure is not sufficient to cause 
the absorption of electrons in the nuclei. Those isotopes 
where we have to assume that electrons occur in the nuclei 
may come from the innermost parts of this layer, or else, as 
for instance in the main isotopes of argon, we may assume 
that atomic weights, ordinarily belonging lo this layer, can 
still exist to some insignificant concentration in the next 
layer. The latter, the first deep layer, consists of metals, 
among which iron probably is prevalent. The composition 
of the other deep layers is, in comsequence of their greater 
range of atomic weights, not so monotonous as that of the 
iron layer ; beside heavy metals there occur light metals 
and metalloids. Regarding the radioactive elements, there 
is sometimes, to determinations of their quantity, the remark 
added, that if tlieir percentage is as great in the wliole mass 
of the earth as at the surface, the development of heat at 
their «ieoomposition would more than outweigh the radiation 
of heat of the earth, which then would become ever hotter. 
According to our assumption, there would exi.st in the inner¬ 
most part of the earth great quantities of (dements which 
would he radioactive if they were transported to the surface, 
but at tlieir original home in the interior they are com- 
pommts of equilibria, and thus stable, not radioactive. If 
elements migrate from the interior upwards, which would 
give rise to exothermic reactions, this is certainly counter- 
halanceii by migrations in the converse direction and of a 
converse effect. 

Whilst the elements of the first stage are originally at 
home at the surface, all others come there by migration, and 
those from the deepest layers must pass, intermediately, 
layers in which they are not stable. We must then asMiine 
that the speed of the reactions, by which they are decom¬ 
posed, is small in comparison with that of their wandering. 
In the iron layer, for instance, there is a continual immi¬ 
gration of elements from below, which then are continually 
decomposed, and the percentage of elements from deeper 
layers thus established is so great that considerable masses 
of them have passed to the surface. Probably many 
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quantitatively unimportant isotopes are intermediate pro^ 
ducts of decomposition, not coming from the proper layer 
of the element, but decomposed further so slowly that a little 
has been able to pass on to the surface. If the speed of 
wandering somewhere were much less for a certain element 
than it is as a rule, then this element would arrive at the 
surface only in a small quantity, far from corresponding to 
its frequency in its own layer. The wanderings of the 
elements may be occasioned, at least partly, by diffusion 
movements; therefore the speed of wandering would decrease 
if the element became a component of a chemical compound 
of a high molecular weight, and some eases where elements 
of similar chemical properties are rare might be explained 
in that way. We find two homologous elements, the 
manganese homologues 43 and 75, extremely rare. Each of 
them is followed by three elements, 44-46 and 76-78, the 
six platinum metals, chemicall)' closely allied and all rather 
rare. No. 61 is not known and the row 62-71 consists of 
rare elements, all very similar to each other. 

Another instance of remarkable rareness in elements we 
have already observed, the first element of each of the 
stages that we have discerned is rare, and there are indeed, 
at the commencement of each stage, some atomic weights 
missing or rare, which caused gaps in the range of the 
atomic weights. This is probably due to the great thermo¬ 
dynamic discontinuity that, we assumed to divide each stage 
from the preceding one. The second stage commences with 
Sc, which is very rare for an element of so low an atomic 
weight ; stage 3 commences with the excessively rare Ga 
and Ge; stage 4 probably with the very rare In ; at the 
commencement of shige 5 there are several elements between 
which to choose, the most probable being Hf. That several 
of these introductory elements are trivalent seems only 
possible to be taken as a mere chance. 

Still another circumstance may be mentioned here. The 
layers which we have assumed to be in the interior of the 
earth are certainly so thick that the pressure is considerably 
greater at their lower than at their upper border. Then in 
some elements diflEerent isotopes may be created in different 
parts in the layer, though they become well mixed afterwards 
through diffusion. In the second stage the percentage of 
electrons in the nuclei was exceptionally low in some cases, 
namely in Sc (corrected value) and in the chief isotope of 
Ni. These atoms originate probably in the uppermost part 
of the iron layer. Regarding Se, which commences a stage 
and must be disfavoured in the equilibrium, it may be that 
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it can only be created in this part of the layer. Regarding 
Ni, it may be the mixing of the isotopes that has been 
imperfect, in consequence of an unusually small speed of 
wandering. 

Other cases of rareness are probably due to instability; and 
as this is thought to depend on the nucleus, it might seem 
a priori that no connexion with the position in the system, 
which is determined by the envelope, could exist. Such 
seems, how'ever, to be the case at least in one instance. All 
isotopes of the helium gas 86 Em are excessively short-lived, 
and the rareness of its lower homologues may be put in 
connexion with this. 

Here we may think of the remarkable rule, mentioned 
above, that isotopes of an odd atomic weight, thus positive 
units of weight are mainly connected with elements of 
odd numbers. The import of the odd numbers cannot be 
found in the nucleus, and must therefore be sought for in the 
envelope. True, in the first stage the nuclei of elements of 
odd numbers contain as a rule an odd number of positive 
units; but this is not the rule in the higher parts of the 
svstem. But in the envelope every element of an odd number 
has an odd number of electrons. In order to comprehend 
that this can have an influence on the components of the 
nucleus, it seems altogether necessary to assume that the 
electrons in the envelope join in couples, or at least that 
their movements are connected by pairs, so that in all odd 
elements, but not in the even ones, an uncoupled electron 
would occur : without this hypothesis any real effect of the 
contrast odd-even cannot be imagined. That a satisfactory 
theory of the atom must assume a tendency of the electrons 
in the envelope to combine by pairs I have emphasized some 
years ago*. It was there the question of the outermost 
layer of the envelope, the valencj" electrons. When a metalloid 
gfves several compounds with negative elements, as for 
instance chlorine, the valency stages of the divers compounds 
differ by two, and it was then assumed that here all electrons 
are joined in pairs, also, by polymerization, the odd one in 
elements of odd numbers; in metals the valency electrons 
are free. The contrast odd-even just remarked makes it 
necessary to assume that under the conditions of pressure 
and heat prevailing in the interior of the earth this tendency 
to join in couples is universal ; the layer of the valency 
electrons has not any other character than the other parts of 
the envelope, and the difference between metals and metalloids 
is effaced. On the other hand, any coupling of electrons 
♦ Zeitschr\ft fur anorgan, und allgenu Chemief cxi. p. 237 (1920). 
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belonging to different atoms, by polymerization, perhaps an 
effect of the heat, does not occur. Then simply in all elements 
of even numbers all electrons would be coupled, and in odd 
ones one electron is free ; the appendage of free electrons in 
the envelope would be one positive unit of weight 3 in the 
nucleus ; of course we must then accept the hypothesis 
spoken of above—that the positive units are compound 
structures and therefore j^ossibly to be transformed. 

In this connexion it is very noteworthy that the lowest 
elements up to No. 7 follow quite other rules than the others. 
Isotopes of odd atomic weights play an important part in 
3 Li, 4 Be, 5 B, t. ^., in the lowest, most positive elements of 
the first period, but do not occur in 6 C and 7 N. It is here 
no question of odd or even numbers, but of positive or 
negative elements ; if we assume the units 3 as indicating 
some free electrons in the envelope, we should have in these 
lowest elements the very state that I assumed to prevail 
under normal conditions. It may then be assumed that these 
elements up to No. 7 belong to a lowest stage, in which the 
element equilibrium exists only under a small pressure—the 
following elements of our first stage, 8-20, created under a 
pressure sufficient to alter the conditions in the outermost 
laj'er of the electron envelope, but not sufficient to eflfect the 
absorption of electrons into the nuclei. It is obvious that 
such an outermost layer of the earth would soon cool so 
that element-reactions could not take place there; then the 
elements belonging here could no longer he created, but they 
oould be destroyed if they migrated to deeper layers. We 
find, indeed, these lowest elements up to No. 7 unmistakably 
rarer than most other elements of our stage 1. Our stage 1 
would thus be divided into several stages, the lowest of which 
reaches to No. 7 ; if thus No. 8, O commences a new stage, 
the rule that the lowest element of a stage is rare would not 
be valid in this low part of the element system. 

It is thought by some that elements of an odd number, as 
a rule, are rarer than even ones. Beg«arding the higlier 
})art.s of the system, this would from our standpoint be 
explained by a greater speed of decomposition in the odd 
elements at their wanderings in the interior. Yet such a 
rule does not seem altogether manifest; at least it is rather 
obscured by the many other causes of rareness in elements. 
But in Aston^s table of isotopes it seems to be manifest that 
in the higher part of the system there exist, as a rule, only 
few isotopes of odd elements, but often very many isotopes 
of even ones. We have said above that manv unimportant 
isotopes may be intermediary products of decomposition, 
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which then would be further decomposed with a greater 
speed if they have an odd than if they have an even number. 

The reflexions made above have, of course, significance not 
only with respect to the earth, but to all celestial bodies, and 
we shall in this connexion examine the data about the specific 
gravity of the planets. We find the planets, in this respect, 
belonging to two categories, which are to be examined 
separately—the small bodies with high density and the big 
ones witb considerably less density obviously depending 
on the latter still being so hot that they are not bounded by 
solid crusts, but by envelopes of hot gases. 

Regarding the former, the following table shows the 
values now assumed, the values for the earth being taken 
as unit:— 

Moon. Mercniy. Mars. Venus. Earth. 

Mass . 0012 0-03 0-10 0-79 1 

Density . 0*62 0*64 0*71 0*79 1 

The specific gravity of the earth is so great, 5*6, that it 
has not been attempted to explain it by the compression, in 
the interior, of the materials of the crust, but it has been 
assumed that in the interior of the earth there exists a heavy 
nucleus of metal, which also is in accordance with the 
seismologic experiences. Our assumptions above are in 
agreement with this view, but with the addition that the 
formation ot the nucleus of heavy elements is an efiPect of 
the pressure in the interior of the earth. The pressure 
depends on the mass, and therefore it is to be expected that 
the greater the mass of a body is, the greater will its density 
be. In the table above w^e find, indeed, such a rule con¬ 
spicuously appearing, and we must regard this table as a 
good confirmation of our views. The increase of specific 
gravity with mass would firstly show that the greater the 
mass the greater the percentage that occupies the heavy 
nucleus. To explain this unequal distribution of the heavy 
elements in the several celestial bodies by cosmogonical 
causes might perhaps be possible in the case of the moon, 
but in the other bodies it would appear as a mere incompre¬ 
hensible chance ; by our hypothesis that it is the pressure, 
and thus the very mass, that creates the heavy elements, the 
thing becomes plainly intelligible. 

The density of the moon (and of Mercury) is not much 
greater than would be expected of com})ressea silicates ; still, 
a small metallic nucleus may be assumed. In Mars it is 
greater, and still more so in Venus. The difierence between 
Mars and Venus is less than would be expected ; probably 
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belonging to different atoms, by polymerization, perhaps an 
effect of the heat, does not occur. Then simply in all elements 
of even numbers all electrons would be coupled, and in odd 
ones one electron is free ; the appendage of free electrons in 
the envelope would be one positive unit of weight 3 in the 
nucleus ; of course we must then accept the hypothesis 
spoken of above—that the positive units are compound 
structures and therefore possibly to be transformed. 

In this connexion it is very noteworthy that the lowest 
elements up to No. 7 follow quite other rules than the others. 
Isotopes of odd atomic weights play an important part in 
3 Li, 4 Be, 5 B, L in the lowest, most positive elements of 
the first period, but do not occur in 6 C and 7 N. It is here 
no question of odd or even numbers, hut of positive or 
negative elements ; if we assume the units 3 as indicating 
some free electrons in the envelope, we should have in these 
lowest elements the very state that I assumed to prevail 
under normal conditions. It may then be assumed that these 
elements up to No. 7 belong to a lowest stage, in which the 
element equilibrium exists only under a small pressure—the 
following elements of our first stage, 8-20, created under a 
pressure sufficient to alter the conditions in the outermost 
layer of the electron envelope, but not sufficient to effect the 
absorption of electrons into the nuclei. It is obvious that 
such an outermost layer of the earth would soon cool so 
that element-reactions could not take place there; then the 
elements belonging here could no longer be created, but they 
could be destroyed if they migrated to deeper layers. We 
find, indeed, these lowest elements up to No. 7 unmistakably 
rarer than most other elements of our stage 1. Our stage 1 
would thus be divided into several stages, the lowest of which 
reaches to No. 7 ; if thus No. 8, O commences a new stage, 
the rule that the lowest element of a stage is rare would not 
be valid in this low part of the element system. 

It is thought by some that elements of an odd number, as 
a rule, are rarer than even ones. Regarding the higlier 
parts of the system, this would from our standpoint be 
explained by a greater speed of decomposition in the odd 
elements at their wanderings in the interior. Yet such a 
rule does not seem altogether manifest ; at least it is rather 
obscured by the many other causes of rareness in elements. 
But in Astontable of isotopes it seems to be manifest that 
in the higher part of the system there exist, as a rule, only 
few isotopes of odd elements, but often very many isotopes 
cf even ones. We have sai<l above that manv unimportant 
isotopes may be intermediary products of decomposition. 
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which then would be further decomposed with a greater 
speed if they have an odd than if they have an even number. 

The reflexions made above have, of course, significance not 
only with respect to the earth, but to all celestial bodies, and 
we shall in this connexion examine the data about the specific 
gravity of the planets. We find the planets, in this respect, 
belonging to two categories, which are to be examined 
separately—the small bodies with high density and the big 
ones with considerably less density obviously depending 
on the latter still being so hot that they are not bounded by 
solid crusts, but by envelopes of hot gases. 

Regarding the former, the following table shows the 
values now assumed, the values for the earth being taken 
as unit 

Moon. Merctiiy. Mars. Venus. Earth. 

Mass . 0*012 0-03 0*10 0*79 1 

Density . 0*62 0*64 0*71 0*79 1 

The specific gravity of the earth is so great, 5*6, that it 
has not been attempted to explain it by the compression, in 
the interior, of the materials of the crust, but it has been 
assumed that in the interior of the earth there exists a heavy 
nucleus of metal, which also is in accordance with the 
seismologic experiences. Our assumptions above are in 
agreement with this view, but with the addition that the 
formation ot the nucleus of heavy elements is an effect of 
the pressure in the interior of the earth. The pressure 
depends on the mass, and therefore it is to be expected that 
the greater the mass of a body is, the greater will its density 
be. In the table above we find, indeed, such a rule con¬ 
spicuously appearing, and we must regard this table as a 
good confirmation of our views. The increase of specific 
gravity with mass would firstly show that the greater the 
mass the greater the percentage that occupies the heavy 
nucleus. To explain this unequal distribution of the heavy 
elements in the several celestial bodies by cosmogonicai 
causes might perhaps be possible in the case of the moon, 
but in the other bodies it would appear as a mere incompre¬ 
hensible chance ; by our hypothesis that it is the pressure, 
and thus the very mass, that creates the heavy elements, the 
thing becomes plainly intelligible. 

The density of the moon (and of Mercury) is not much 
greater than would be expected of compressed silicates; still, 
a small metallic nucleus may be assumed. In Mars it is 
greater, and still more so in Venus. The difference between 
Mars and Venus is less than would be expected ; probably 
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the interior of Mars is cooled down rather uinch, and is far 
less hot than the interior of Venus. The seismologists seem to 
estimate the thickness of the silicate mantle of the earth as 
about 1500 kilometres; the heavy nucleus would then occupy 
about 40 per cent, of the total volume. In Venus the 
outermost layer is, of course, thicker, the percentage of the 
nucleus less than in the earth ; but we have certainly to 
assume, too, that in the earth the heavy interior layers ot the 
nucleus occupy a percentage of the volume that gives them 
a considerable influence on the specific gravity of the planet, 
whilst in Venus their influence is little. 

Regarding the big planets, including the sun, which are 
surrounded by an envelope of hot gases, the matter is more 
complicated. On the one hand, the pressure, depending on 
the mass, raises the specific gravity ; on the other hand, the 
temperature of the gaseous surface lowers it. The tempera¬ 
ture depends on the degree of cooling at which the body has 
arrived, and the greater the mass, the less is the speed of the 
cooling. The mass acts thus in two ways directly opposed 
to each other. In the cases of the sun and ot Jupiter, the 
effect of the greater pressure and the higher temperature 
of the sun outweigh each other ; the specific weight of the 
two bodies is \rell-nigh identical. IJranus, the mass of 
which is about 5 per cent, of that of Jupiter, has a some¬ 
what lower density than the latter ; whilst Neptune, the mass 
of which is nearly equal to that of Uranus, has a rather high 
density, probably depending on Neptune, the remotest of the 
planets, having had a longer time than the others to cool. 

Satnrn, with about one-third of the mass of Jupiter, has a 
specific gravity little more than the half of that of Jupiter. 
This value does not seem to fit into the table, and it is 
probably to be assumed that some peculiar circumstance has 
influenced this planet. We may think of the so-called nova 
phenomena. A star blazes up very suddenly, but the 
brilliancy of it disappears again very soon ; it is thus a 
phenomenon of rather small importance in the history of the 
star. The most usual explanation seems to be that a body, 
surrounded by a gaseous envelope that is already somewhat 
cooled and therefore shining only feebly, by an eruption 
from within gets the gaseous envelope torn asunder for a 
moment, so that hot layers in the interior become visible 
until the envelope has collected again. The old state, how- 
ever, cannot be totally restored at once; the eruption has 
transported an appreciable quantity of heat up to the exterior 
gaseous envelope, which therefore for a considerable time is 
hotter and thus thinner than that corresponding to the real 
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eqailibriam, and an abatement of the apparent density of 
the measure that we observe in Saturn might very well be 
the consequence* It may be emphasized that this very planet 
has another unique peculiarity too, namely the ring, which^ 
of course, makes it still more probable that Saturn alone 
among the planets shows the marks of some peculiar agency. 

We may finally mention the meteors. These are thought 
to have come from a planet which eventually became 
shattered. The meteoric stones would then come from its 
silicate mantle, the irons from its nucleus. As very heavy 
metals do not seem to occur there, this nucleus may only 
have been equivalent to the outermost part of the nucleus of 
the earth, and the astronomers seem indeed to assume this 
planet to have been rather small. To explain in detail the 
composition of the meteoric irons, iron and a little nickel, is 
difficult, as there seem to exist several possibilities, between 
which we cannot decide. To mention only one possibilitj^ 
the asteroid planet may have already cooled so that element¬ 
shaping reactions did not occur in the nucleus or the magma 
basins which the irons came from, and the constituents had 
then emigrated into the silicates so that beside the main com¬ 
ponent, iron, there remained only nickel, which, as we have 
already mentioned, was perhaps hampered in its movements. 

Addendum .—In the above paper, in the last section dealing 
with the astronomical data for the masses and specific weights 
of the planets, the values (taken from the Almanac for 1928 
of the Swedish Academy of Science) vary much in their 
reliability ; this I did not take sufficiently into account, and 
therefore the following may be added :— 

Of the planets bounded by solid crusts the values for the 
earth, Mars, and the moon, which fit our assumptions well, 
are certainly exact. For the planets which have no satellites 
the values are not so trustworthy. The values for Venus 
still do not vary greatly: it seems certain that both mass 
and density are somewhat lower than those of the earth, but 
the value 0*79 for the density is perhaps too low ; a somewhat 
higher value would in reality fit our system better. For 
Mercury values varying from 0*64 to 3 are to be found; it 
seems necessary to omit this planet, the data being too variable. 

As regards the bodies bounded by envelopes of hot gases, 
the most probable values tor the densities of the Sun, Jupiter, 
Uranus, and Neptune seem to be about 0*25 ; the values for 
Uranus and still more for Neptune are yet somewhat 
varying ; the very different value for Saturn 0*13, as 
commonly given, is certainly reliable. 

Phil Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 44. April 1929. 3 A 
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LXXXIII. The Spectrum emitted by a Carbon Plate under 
Bombardment. By A. A. Newbold, B.Sc. * 

M ost of the experiments on the radiation which fills the 
gap between the two groups which are amenable 
respectively to X-ray crystal and ordinary grating methods 
have dealt with the conditions of excitation of such radiation. 
As a rule the radiation emitted from various elements under 
the bombardment of electrons from a glowing filament lias 
been measured by its photoelectric effect on a target of some 
metal, such as copper, nickel, etc. The accelerating or 
bombarding potential is usually varied in steps, and the total 
radiation measured at each step by means of its total photo¬ 
electric effect, the latter being determined by some such 
means as the charging-up of an electrometer connected to 
the insulated target. These photoelectric currents divided 
by the corresponding thermionic currents are then plotted 
against the accelerating voltage producing tliem. If, now, 
there is present characteristic radiation superposed upon the 
general radiation, it is to be expected that at the charac¬ 
teristic voltage which just excites this radiation there will 
be some kind of a discontinuity, such as a kink or change in 
slope of the curve. 

Whilst the method thus outlined is valuable, it has con¬ 
siderable limitations, and its results require simplification 
and also restriction by comparing with those given by other 
methods. In particular, it almost certainly yields discon¬ 
tinuities at potentials which are not excitation potentials, 
properly speaking, at all and it gives no information 
whatever as to the frequencies or distribution of energy in 
frequency of the radiation excited. In fact, it tells little or 
nothing about the character of the spectrum produced. 

The method of the present experiments is different. The 
primary exciting voltage is now^ kept constant, and, in fact, 
all the conditions of operation of the part of the tube 
generating the radiation are kept as constant as possible. 
The radiation generated is allowed to pass through an 
appropriate ion filter into an adjacent chamber, wdiere it 
falls on a small electrode at the centre of a large spherical 
electrode. An electric field is maintained between the 
electrodes, and is so directed as to oppose the motion of the 
photoelectrons ejected from the central electrode. Tlie 

♦ Communicated by the Author. 

t For a fuller discussitm see O. W. Richardson and F. C. Chalhin, 
Roy. Soc. l^oc. A, cx. p. 247 (1026). 
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potential difference V between the electrodes' is increased 
or diminished in stops^ and the current of electrons is 
measured which is able to pass through this field to the 
surrounding electrode. The central electrode being small 
and the field radial, the condition that an electron ejected 
with velocity v shall contribute to the current is 

hmv^>eY. ....... ( 1 ) 

The experiment thus determines, at least very approxi¬ 
mately, the distribution of kinetic energy among the emitted 
electrons. But it is well known that when monochromatic 
radiation of frequency v falls on a metal, electrons are 
emitted with all velocities not exceeding the abrupt limit set 
by the equation 

i/o),.(2) 

where Vq Is the threshold frequency of the metal. If our 
experiment were ]>erformed with such a monochromatic 
radiation, the result would be zero current for all values of 

V> ^ (y —ro), and for ~ (i/j — 1 ;^)> V>0 the current plotted 

against V is the function which represents the integration.of 
the energy <Hstribuiion function with respect to energy. In 
general, we have to de«al with a mixture of a general radiation 
and a number of monochromatic radiations of frequency i/j, V 2 , 
tftc. ; so that we expect the experimental curve to arise from 
the superposition of a number of such curves ou the con¬ 
tinuous curve due to the general radiation. This curve 
should have a discontinuous change of slope at each of the 

successive values of V equal to ^ (I'l—'V q), ~ (vj—Vo)» ®tc., 

and thus enable us to pick out the monochromatic constituents 
i/jj, etc. present in the radiation. The method might be 
misleading i£ the rise of photoelectric current with voltage 
after passing the critical voltage for monochromatic radiations 
were very gradual, in which case the discontinuities would 
he svsteiiiatically displaced, or if the energy-distribution 
function for electrons liberated by monochromatic radiation 
were too complicated, in which case there might be too 
many discontinuities. However, our present knowledge of 
such phenomena does not lead us to anticipate the existence 
of these difficulties, except perhaps as occasional accidents. 

This method was first used in this region of the spectrum 
hy Richardson and Bazzoni *, who tried it in dealing with 

* Phil. Mag. xxxiL p. 426 (19lt5); xxxiv. p. 285 (1917). 

3 A 2 
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the radiations from various gases and vapours. It was not 
very satisfactory in that application, on account of diflSculties 
introduced by the gases necessarily present. It has since 
been improved and applied to the detection of soft X-rays 
by Lukirsky*. The results of the present investigation 
suggest that it is capable of development into a method of 
considerable precision. 

A plan of the tube is shown drawn to scale in fig 1 a. It is 
made of transparent quartz glass, so that it and the enclosed 
electrodes can be thoroughly and conveniently baked out. 
The connecting wires are brought out and soldered to metal 

Fig.L 



caps which are cemented to the quartz with sealing-wax. 
The quartz tube is also connected to the glass connexion of 
the evacuating apparatus by a sealing-wax joint. * The fila¬ 
ment F is heated by a set of accumulators with a rheostat 
and ammeter in series. The accelerating potential from the 
filament F to the anode A is provided by a large battery of 
300 accumulators in series. In order to keep this potential 
constant, the last section of the accumulators is shunted by 
a coil of bare wire wound on an open frame, and the potential 
taken from a contact which can move continuously along 

* PhiL Mag. xlvii. p. 466 (1924); Zetit,/. xxii. p. 361 (1924). 
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the wire and is set so as to maintain a constant reading on 
the voltmeter connected across the gap FA. This circuit 
also includes a suitable micro-ammeter for measuring and 
controlling the thermionic current. The guard electrode is 
of copper and is cylindrical in shape, with the requisite holes 
for the escape of the radiation and the admission of the leads 
and supports for the electrodes A and F. Its function is to 


Fig. 10. 



stabilize the accelerating field, and it is kept at a potential 
slightly negative with respect to F, so as to drive back any 
electrons tending to pass into the measuring chamber. The 
radiation passes through between the condenser plates K. 
These plates are kept at a potential difference of 200 volts to 
filter out any ions present in the stream of radiation. The 
potential difference which it is necessary to apply is ascer¬ 
tained by taking a saturation curve for the current across 
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the gap between the plates K under the working conditions. 
The radiation passes mrough the small rectangular slit in the 
hemisphere H and strikes the photoelectric tercet T which 
is connected to one pair of quadrants of an electrometer. 
Both the electrode H and the target T are of copper. The 
retarding potential is applied between and the other pair 
of quadrants of the electrometer from dry cells, a fine adjust- 


Kig. 2. 



ment being provided by means of a potentiometer across a 
2-volt accumulator. All the electrostatic measuring appa¬ 
ratus and connexions are shielded in the usual way. The 
apparatus is exhausted during operation by means of an 
ordinary backing pump, a rotary oil pump, a mercury vapour 
pump, and two liquid air traps, the last one being filled with 
charcoal. These evacuating devices are all in series. 

The element chosen for the present investigation was 
carbon, the target T being cut from an arc lamp carbon and 
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having the dimensions 16x10x1*5 mm. The apparatua 
was first of all highly exhausted, and the vacuum kept up 
by running the pumps during the readings. The quartz tube 
was then baked out properly to drive out occluded gas, and 
the anode for the same purpose brought to a red-heat several 
times by bombarding from the filament with about 3000-^ 
4000 volts obtained from a transformer. After this the 
filament current was switched on and a constant accelerating 

? otential, which was usually 300 or 600 volts, was applied, 
he filament current was adjusted, and through it the 

Fig. 2 a. 



thermionic current, so that the rate of deflexion of the 
electrometer was most suitable for accurate measurement. 
The whole apparatus was then left until any more gas which 
might have been driven off frotn the filament and other 
parts of the apparatus near it had been removed and the 
high vacuum was steady, and until the thermionic current had 
been steady for some time. As a rule, the tube was run for 
one or two hours before taking observations, and no readings 
were taken unless a vacuum of between 10“^ and 10~® cm. 
was attained and electrical conditions steady ; under these 
conditions readings were entirely reproducible. The photo¬ 
electric current for varying retarding potentials was then 
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observed and a curve plotted between these variables. At 
first the voltage was varied in steps of one or two cells, 
these being reduced latter to 1 volt, ^ volt, and J volt, and 
ultimately to volt. The current was measured by timing 
the deflexion of the electrometer whose sensitivity was 
1400 divisions per volt. 

With the apparatus as described the deflexion of the 
olectrouieter is, in general, in the opposite direction from that 


Fig. 3, 



to be anticipated from the considerations which have hitherto 
been brought forward. This appears to be due to electrons 
emitted by the photoelectric action of the radiation on the 
edges of the slit in H and the adjacent ends of the condenser 
plates K. The current is composed of the true photoelectric 
current and electrons from the outer electrode which are 
driven by the field on to the target. This latter opposes the 
true current, and with any but low retarding potentials 
swamps it so as to give an apparent positive effect. At 
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any rate, this trouble has been remoTed by patting one o£ the 
plates K at zero potential and the other at a positive potential* 
The end of the positively-charged plate is then bent round at 
right angles and a slit cut in it rather smaller than the slit 
in H. The effect of these measures is to prevent the 
radiation from reaching the edges of the slit H and to 
introduce a retarding field for electrons between H and K. 

Fig. 3 a. 



Under these conditions the effects observed are remarkably 
sharp and entirely reproducible, and the observed discon¬ 
tinuities seldom appear to vary in position by volt. 

Some of the results are exhibited in figs. 2-4. Figs. 2 
and 2 a contain the phenomena from 6 to 25 volts, fig^. 3 
and 3 a those from 20 to 45 volts, and figs. 4 and 4 a those 
from 46 to 65 volts. In all these plots every single experi¬ 
mental point is marked; there are no omissions or other 
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oorractions or adjastments* Below about 15 Tolts it will be 
observed that the graphs consist of intersecting portions of 
curves which are individually concave to the voltage axis; 
above 15 volts this feature disappears, the curves becoming 
intersecting straight lines. 


Fig. 4. 



Let K be the contact potential difference between T and 
H, and let vq be the threshold frequency of the material of T; 
then if there is, in the radiation falling on T, a mono* 
chromatic constituent whose frequency is Va, we shall, 
according to the foregoing discussion, expect a discen^ 
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tinnitj in graphs such as those of figs. 2->4a at the 
potential V;, as read on the voltmeter, which satisfies 

i/q), . ... (3) 

V,-fK being the actual potential difference which reduces 
the maximum velocity of electrons liberated by this radiation 
to zero; so that the frequencies of the monochromatic 
radiations should be given for every Yg by 

„,=ko+|(V, + K).(4) 


Fig. 4 a. 



The value of vo for copper has been measured by Richardson 
and Compton * as 10^® sec.~\or the equivalent of 4*12 volts. 
As the surfaces both of T and H were of copper in the 
experiments, we should anticipate that K would be zero, so 
that the observed V, would require correction by the addition 

of the quantity of or 4*12 volts. 

Before adding this correction, however, these measures 
were compared with the frequencies of the lines of the 
carbon spectrum in the part of this region where they have 

♦ Phil. Mag. xxiv. p. o86 (1912). There is a second determination 
giving a value 3 per cent, lower. 
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been found and measured bj Millikan and Bowen on the 
vacuum grating spectroscope. It is to be remembered that 
Millikan and Bowen’s spectrum was generated by hot sparks 
between arc carbon electrodes, and is therefore presumably 
that of an electrically-excited gas of more or less familiar 
type. There does not appear to be any a priori method of 
knowing how close a correspondence to anticipate between 
such a spectrum and that generated by the impact of 
electrons on the same substance in the solid state. It was 
rather surprising to find that the spectrum was coincident 
with that of Millikan and Bowen, provided no correction 
whatever was made for the work done by the electrons in 
getting out of the copper. This can be seen from Table I., 
in which the first column gives the critical voltages as 
measured without any correction, and the second and third 
oolumns are the corresponding wave-lengths and wave- 
numbers as given by the quantum relation. The fourth 
oolumn contains the lines or groups of lines (where the 
resolution is insufiScient) from Milllikan and Bowen’s table, 
which are close to these discontinuities. The last column 
gives the difference between their numbers and the corre¬ 
sponding measures obtained in these experiments. Of the 
76 lines between i/= 54,561 and i'=277,408 attributed to 
carbon by Millikan and Bowen, only 25 are contained in 
Table I., but they include every line of intensity greater 
than 6 and most lines of any outstanding strength compared 
with neighbouring lines anywhere in that spectrum. Except 
for the three lines of highest frequency corresponding to 
discontinuities at 25‘0, 28’0, and 31*5 volts, there is no dis¬ 
crepancy amounting to as much as 0*2 volt. Even at the 
three highest frequencies corresponding to 25*0, 28*0, and 
31*5 volts the discrepancy is not very great. The exact 
values for the weak inflexions at 25’0 and 28*0 volts may be 
diflScult to ascertain, and there is something peculiar about 
the inflexion at 31'5, which was not resolved from 37’5 in 
the earlier observations, although it should have been as far 
as one could expect. If the above measures and Millikan 
and Bowen’s are plotted on two scales, it does not seem 
possible to effect any similar set of coincidences in any other 
position obtained by sliding the scales past each other. Such 
a movement would correspond to the addition or subtraction 
of a linear correction such as that for the work function of* 
copper. It appeared then, at first, as if the discontinuities 
occurred at voltages which, without any correction, were 
equivalent on the quantum relation to Millikan and Bowen’s 
frequencies. 
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On examination of some of the earlier carves it Tvas noted 
that for the low retarding potentials no drop in the photo¬ 
electric current was observed until a retarding potential of 
4*1 volts had been reached, when the current immediately 

Table I. 


Volts (V»). 


V (waTe- 
number). 

Millikan & 
Bowen, v (Int.). 


Biff. 

{vq forCu.) 

4^12 

S,000 

S,SS3 





weak. 

7*05 

1752 

5,705 

5,706-8 

(2) 

— 

1-8 


7*66 

1613 

6/200 

f 6,032 8 
16,404-8 

(5) 

(5) 

+ 

167-8 

204-8 


8*47 

1459 

6,850 

6,832-0 

(2) 

4- 

18-0 


9-23 

1338 

7,480 

f 7.490-9 

(16) 

— 

10^ 


17,554-4 

(7) 

— 

74-4 

weak. 

9‘88 

1250 

8,000 

8,015-8 

(7) 

— 

16-8 


10-51 

1174 

8,510 

8,506-2 

(15) 

4- 

3-8 

weak. 

11-4 

1083 

9,230 

f 9,152*2 

(3) 

4- 

77-8 



t 9,381-2 

f8) 

— 

151-2 


11-88 

1030 

9.710 

f 9,646-1 
19,899*0 

(11) 

(10) 

-f 

63-9 

189-0 


12-47 

992 

10,080 

10,234*3 

(12) 

— 

154-3 

weak. 

13-0 


10,515 

10,575*2 

(4) 

4- 

. 60-2 


13-71 

901 

11,100 

11,060-6 

(10) 

4- 

39-4 





11,648-1 

(5) 

4* 

271-9 





11.787-6 

(0) 

4- 

132-4 


14-74 

838 

11,920 i 

12,346*4 

(6) 

— 

426-4 




\ 

12,395-7 

(6) 

— 

475-7 





12,501*6 

(5) 

— 

681*6 


18-0 

687 

14,540 

14,549-1 

(8) 

— 

9-1 


21-5 

575 

17.400 

17,405-2 

(6) 

— 

6-2 

weak. 

25-0 


20,250 

20,014-0 

(4) 

4- 

236-0* 

weak. 

28-0 


22,6<i0 

21.755-2 

(6) 

4- 

904-8 

strong. 

31-5 


25,500 

25,882-6 

(4) 


382-6 

strong. 

37*5 


30,380 






41-0 


33.200 





strong. 

45-0 


36,450 





strong. 

680 


42,900 






57-0 


46.200 






began to drop. Further experiments showed that there was 
a constant accelerating force superimposed on the retarding 
field of the sphere by the positive potential on the condenser 
plate and shield. This, by a strange coincidence, was almost 
exactly equal to the threshold value Vq of 4*12 volts. (This 
held whether the target was made of copper or of aluminium,. 
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as is mentioned later.) There was present, in fact, a state of 
affairs akin to the plate and grid of a thermionic valve. This 
effect then just balanced the threshold function and made 
any correction of the recorded values unnecessary. 

In the foregoing it has been assumed, to simplify the 
•discussion, that the electrons emitted from the electrode T 
were ejected, by the radiation from the carbon target, from 
the superficial levels which supply the electrons in the 
photoelectric effect as ordinarily observed in the ultra-violet. 
They might, however, arise from the action of X-rays of 
higher frequency, let us say Vc, from the carbon target on 
•electrons in the M-levelof copper, in which case the observed 
discontinuities would be at voltages equivalent to h (Vc— 

etc., where are the frequencies corre- 

-spending to the M-thresholds for copper. In such a case 
the voltages of the observed discontinuities would depend 
on tlie material of T as well as of the target A. This matter 
has been put to the test by repeating all the observations 
with an aluminium electrode at T instead of the copper 
electrode. Some of the curves so obtained are shown in 
figs. 2-4 a, marked Al. It will be seen that the discon¬ 
tinuities occur at exactly the same place with the aluminium 
as the copper electrode. At first sight it might be thought 
that even if the electrons were generated from the most 
superficial levels, the apparent discontinuities would be 
shifted owing to the introduction of the contact-electro¬ 
motive force between aluminium and copper. This is not 
the case, however, for the effect of the contact potential 
difference in reducing the energy of the emitted electrons is 
just counterbalanced by the extra energy got owing to the 
reduced work function, with the result that the stopping 
potential with illumination of assigned frequency is indepen¬ 
dent of the nature of the metal illuminated*. All the 
discontinuities given in Table I. are present both with the 
copper and with the aluminium electrodes, except that the 
three weak inflexions at 7 05, 9*88, and 114 volts have not 
been recognized on the aluminium graphs. This does not 
necessarily prove that they are specific to copper, as they 
are not detectable on all the copper graphs. The rest must 
without doubt be carbon lines. Most of the measurements 
kave been made with flOO volts on the X-ray generating 
tube, but many sets have been taken at 480, 300, and 
240 volts, and one determination of the discontinuities below 
'20 volts has been made with 120 volts only between F and 
A in fig. 1. 

♦ Richardson & Compton, Phil. Mag. xxiv. p. 575 (1912). 
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Summary. 

This paper describes an electrostatic method of investi¬ 
gating soft X-ray spectra and its application to the spectrum 
emitted by a carbon plate under electron bombardment up 
to 600 volts. Over the frequency range 5700 to 26,000 the 
spectrum found is either identical with or at least resembles 
very closely that mapped by Millikan and Bowen for gaseous 
carbon. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to express his thanks to 
Dr. H. T. Flint, who assisted in the early stages of the work. 


LXXXIV. The Magnitude of Son-Dimensional Constants. 

By W. N. Bond, D.Sc.^ F,Inst.P.^ Lecturer in 

Physics in the University of Reading *. 

fTlHE problem here discussed may have been considered 
JL before by other writers, but absence of any treatment 
of, or definite reference to work on, the subject in current 
Physics literature is thought to be sufficient to justify the 
present paper f. 

The ‘‘constants'’ occurring in physical equations may be 
classified thus :—(1) Universal constants, such as the velocity 
of light in a vacuum ; (2) specific constiints, such as the 
thermal conductivity of copper ; (3) arbitrary constants, 
such as the number of degrees in a right angle; and (4) 
numerical constants, such as *3/2, tt, \/2, This last type 
of constant is the one here considered. 

These numerical consbints occur as multiplying factors in 
equations such as that for the volume of a sphere 

and are very often ratios geometrical in their origin. They 
may sometimes be less easily deduced theoretically, as in the 
case of the capacity of a pair of conducting spheres placed 
in contact but at a distance from other bodies. The form of 
the equation may frequently be predicted from dimensional 
considerations ; and it might he convenient if the order of 

* Communicated hy the Author. 

t Reference may be made to Einstein, Ann. der Physik, xxxv n fiR7 
(1911). 
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magnitude of the constant involved could also be predicted 
before it was obtained by detailed theory or experiment. 

It is known from experience that these numerical constant 
multiplying factors do not often differ very greatly from 
unity in value. Also it is known that, for any one greater 
than unity, there is automatically the reciprocal value less 
than unity. If, with the values of the numerical constants 
as abscissae, a frequency distribution curve be drawn, it 
will be skew and limited in one direction (at zero). If the 
logarithms of the constants had been used as abscissae, a 
symmetrical curve extending to infinity in both directions 
would have been obtained. 

For the construction of the curve, the numerical constant 
multiplying factors (including unity) were collected by 
random selection from physical equations from eleven 
different sources, giving 731 values above unity (and their 
reciprocals below unity). It was found that the fraction 
falling between 2 and 1/2 in value was 733/1462 (i. e., 
differing from 1/2 by less than the error of sampling). Using 
Peters's formulae, it was attempted to fit a normal law of 
errors curve to the symmetrical distribution obtained by 
taking the logarithms of the constants as abscissae. The 
curve thus obtained corresponded to half of the constants 
falling between 2*18 and 0*459 in value. It was found, 
however, that the observations were definitely in better 
agreement with the following hypothesis :—that the constants 
less than unity were distributed in value uniformly between 
0 and 1 (with the corresponding distribution from 1 to oo ). 
This theory is compared with the experimental results in the 
following table:— 


Range of Talues 
of tbe constants. 

Calculated. 

Observed. 

Fraction in 
tbe range. 

Number in 
tbe range. 

Number in 
the range. 

0 to 1/3 

1/6 

2 53-7 

215 

1/3 to 2/3 

1/fi 

243*7 

237 

2/3 to 1 


243 7 

249 

mmamarn 

1/+ 

365-'> 

366*0 


1/8 

182*8 

187*5 


1/16 

91*4 

95 

8 to 16 

1/32 

45*7 

42*5 

16 to 32 

1/64 

22*8 

25 

32 to 64 

1/128 

11*4 

11*5 

64 to 00 

1/128 

11*4 

3 
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Apart from the fact that the proposed theory predicts 
rather more values over 64 (and similarly under l/64th) 
than were observed, the observations and theory are in very 
close agreement. This agreement and the very simple nature 
of the suggested law make it seem likely that, in general,, 
this law is applicable to the non-dimensional numerical (but 
not arbitrary) constants which occur as multiplying factors 
ill equations arising in physical calculations. (It is not 
suggested that the law applies to the numerical multiplying 
factors which occur in the various terms of an expansion in 
the form of a mathematical series.) The probability, then, 
of any such constant chosen at random falling in value 
outside the range (1/3 to 3) is 1/3, and so on. 

University of Reading, 

Department of Phy sics. 

7tb January, 1929. 


LXXXV. A Complex Pendulum driven by Two Pendulums 
liatiuq Commensurate Periods. By H. M. Browning, 
M.Sc., Ph.D.* 

[Plates XVL & XVII.] 

I N previous papers f the author has analysed theoretically 
and verified practically the motions set up in pendulums 
when two or more were coupled together. Also the effect 
of resonance lias been shown when one or more pendulums 
have acted upon several responders. In the latter, either the 
aggregate effect over a long period or the instantaneous 
effect has been obtained. No record of the actual motion 
with time of one pendulum has been shown. In connexion 
with a practical problem, it was thought desirable to have 
such a record, and so the work described below was under¬ 
taken. Thus in the present instance the aim was to obtain 
records of a complex pendulum when it was subjected to 
external vibrations of different frequencies acting at the 
same time. During one set of experiments the ratio of the 
periods of the compound-responding pendulum was kept con¬ 
stant, as well as the ratio of the driving pendulums, but the 
actual periods of the latter were altered between wide limits. 

These pendulum experiments reproduce the motion of 
phase swing that will take place in a synchronous electrical 

♦ Communicated by the Author. 

t Phil. Mag. (6) xxxiv. pp. 246-270 (Oct. 1917); xxxvi. pp. 169-178^ 
(Aug. 1918) ; xxxvii, pp. 463-466 (April 1919); xliv. pp. 673-676. 
(Sept 1922). 

PhiL Mag. S. 7. Vol, 7. No. 44. April 1929. 3 B 
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machine subjected to a periodically flnctuating load. It is 
well known that an alternator working in parallel with other 
alternators is subject to such phase swinging, and that the 
period of the swing is a definite quantity which can be 
calculated with fair accuracy for any given machine. The 
aame also applies to a synchronous motor and to a rotary- 
converter which is fed on its A.O. side. This latter machine, 
particularly, is subject to fluctuating loads, especially when 
it is used for traction work. 

In practice, the load curve will consist of a number of 
sharp, unrelated peaks, but occasionally it happens that a 
series of such peaks may occur at fairly regularly-spaced 
intervals. In such a case the load will correspond to a 
sinusoidal load whose period is fixed by the time interval 
between the successive peaks, with a number of harmonics 
superposed. The mechanics of the machine is thus similar 
to that of a pendulum having definite free periods acted on 
by a series of forces with periods in the ratio 1: ^ etc. 
The amplitudes of all but the fundamental and one of the 
harmonics may be in some cases negligible, and then 
the motion is that of a pendulum acted upon by two external 
forces having commensurate periods. 

Experiments on the rotary-converter loaded in this manner 
have shown that the motion of phase swing is very similar to 
that of the pendulums previously described, especially if the 
damping of the rotary-converter is small, as it was" in the 
experimental machine. 

Theory. 

The complex pendulum was made on the principle of the 
-cord and lath pendulum described in the Phil. Mag., Oct. 1917. 

At the end of a long light wire a small loaded aluminium 
bucket, with a hole in the bottom, was attached. At a fixed 
point on the wire a weight was fastened. Salt was allowed 
to run slowly from the bucket, and the weights and lengths 
adjusted so that, when vibrating freely, the pendulum 
oscillated with two frequencies, which were in a simple 
ratio, and which remained approximately constant in spite 
of the loss of salt fthis is considered more fully later). 

Using the same notation as in equations (55) and (56), 
p. 259, Phil. Mag. xxxiv. Oct. 1917, the two following 
oquations are obtained for the motion of the pendulum : 

= Vm?t>Zy .( 1 ) 

Q ^ + {(P« + Q)n* + P«*w**) z = . ( 2 ) 
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As solution 


Then 


2=-2— 

nvoL 


(3) 

(4) 


-h QmV + {(Pa 4* Q)n® + Pa*m*} or* 

+ { (Pa -4- Q)w* 4- Pa*m*} = Pm^a^, 

L e. 


ar^4‘{(Ma4'l)n^ + (Ma*-f l)m*}.ir* 4(Ma+ l)/nV = 0, . (5) 

where M = P/Q. 

Thus, if ±i/» and ±,iq are the roots of equation (5), 

^ (Ma 4- l)n* -f (Ma* -f 

pq = 4/(Ma4; 

+ 9 = \/{(Ma4l)a*4-(Ma*-l-l)m*4-2mni/(Ma4l)}, 
p^q z=z %/{(Ma —1)71^4* (Ma*-f-l)m^ — 2/?ui i/(Ma4-l)}, 
If a = 1, 

v^{(M 4 l)(n^4' m*) + 2ma i/(M 4-1)} 

p ^ _-4 V"{(M 4- l)(n^4m^) —2wni/(M-f 1)^ 

q \/{(M4* i)(/i^-|“m*)-h2Mi/iV'(M4-l)} 

— >/ {( M 4 l)(n- 4- wi®) — 27a?i v' (M 41)} 

... ( 6 ) 

Values of M, m, and n can be chosen to make the ratio pjq 
whatever is desired, and in the most suitable manner. 

The actual position at time t of the bucket would be given 
by a formula of the form 


= Esin (p<4e) 4F sin ( 5 / 4 ^), ... (7) 

the values of E, F, €, and <f> being determined by the initial 
conditions. 

No damping factor is introduced into the above equations, 
as this was found to be negligible with the apparatus used. 

Now, if two impressed forces of value Gsina*^ and 
Hsinara>t are applied to this complex pendulum, we can 
consider the latter as having two free periods of frequencies 


and 


X 

27r 


3B2 
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The equation of motion of this pendnlnm is 

Py + Pw*y—Pm* 2 ; == F sin + G sin a: totj 

Q 5 + {(P + Q)n*+Ptn*} 2 :—Pm^y = P sinfl»e + Gsin 

• • * (®) 

It would be found that the solution of these equations would 
be of the following form :— 

y Bs Asin (fi)t-f «)-h B sin {xwt + 13) 

+ Csin ipt-j-y) + Dsin ( 7 ^ 4 * 8 ) 

s ss A' sin (fot + a') + B' sin (,r mt +/S') 

+ C' sin (pi+ 7 ')+ D sin 

z and y give the motion of the bob and the bucket; thus^ as 
the motion of the latter is the only one required, we need 
not consider the second equation of (9). 

The values of the constants A,«, B, etc., may be obtained 
from equation ( 8 ). If ca or xeo is equal top or y, resonance 
will occur, and the effect of this vibration will be so great 
that any others will be masked. 

If damping had been taken into consideration, equation 
( 9 ) would have required a slight alteration, as p and q would 
have been modified by the damping factor. 

Experimental Arrangement, 

The apparatus shown in fig. 13, PI. V., ‘‘Coupled Vibra¬ 
tions/' Phil. Mag., July 1918, was adapted for the response 
of a complex pendulum to two drivers. Figs, 1 and 2 giNo 
the side and end elevations of the actual arrangement used. 
Two stout cords ACB and DEB, as shown in fig. 1 , are 
arranged to be parallel between E and B. At C and E 
pendulums M and N, with heavy bobs (approximately 2 kilo- 
grams), are hung. At S there is a light inflexible stay ; at 
the middle of this is slung the light complex pendulum R, 
as shown in fig, 2. Under R a board is drawn along, so that 
a record of the lower bob of R can be made by salt which 
runs from it. 

The point C was placed over a trap-door in the Research 
Room, so that the length of the pendulum could be increased 
to give a period of 6 seconds. The pendulum with the short 
period could be altered from a period of 0*6 of a second to 
2 seconds. 

The bucket was loaded round the centre with lead shot, so 
as to make the total mass 40 grams when half filled with salt. 
The upper bob of the pendulum was made of a ball of plastU 
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oine, through which the wire was passed ; the ball weighed 
40 gramS) and was placed three-quarters of the way from 
the suspension to the backet. This, after slight adjustment, 
gave frequencies in the ratio 3 :1. 

Fig. 1. 


A 0 _B, 



In order to obtain the ratio of the frequencies 2:1, the 
weight of the upper bob was made five times that of the 
lower, and it was placed in approximately the same position 
as above. 
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The loss of salt made it desirable to have the total weight 
of the bottom bob appreciable, or the alteration in the ratio 
of the periods during an experiment was very marked. It 
was calculated that for 3, with mean Ms=:I, for the 
bucket to start full of salt, and lose it all, the ratio of the 
periods changed from 2*7 to 3*3. It was found that during 
an experiment about one-third of the sal t in the bucket was run 
out, so records were taken when the salt was running out from 
the middle, and this gave an alteration in the ratio of the 
frequencies of about 5 per cent. When the mean ratio of 
the frequencies was 2:1, the alteration during the experiment 
was about 2 per cent. 

Calculations showed that the centre of gravity of the 
bucket, which, when full or empty, was at the geometrical 
centre of the bucket, vras lowered by about one-tenth of the 
depth of the bucket when half empt^'. This lengthening of 
the longer component of the pendulum made about 2 per 
cent, difference in the ratio of the frequencies, but it could 
be arranged to make pjq slightly more constant. 

At the side of the complex pendulum, about a foot away, 
a simple pendulum P, having a period equal to the longer 

¥ eriod of the first pendulum, was fixed to a rigid support. 

his was made to oscillate in the same plane as the first 
pendulum, and a record of its motion was made by salt 
issuing from a small bole in the funnel which formed its bob. 

The record of its motion was used to check the periods of 
the complex pendulum. 


Results, 

In the photographic reproductions, the traces of the simple 
pendulum are always at the top, and since the motion of the 
board was from right to left, the traces start at the left and 
finish at the right. 

In figs. 1 to 8 (PI. XVI.) the ratio of the free vibrations 
of the complex pendulum was 3 :1 approximately, the actual 
periods being 2'2 seconds and 0*715 of a second. In figs, 9 
to 20 (PL XVII.) the ratio of the free vibrations of the 
complex pendulum was 2 : I, the actual periods being 2*08 
and 1*04 seconds. 

Figs. 1 and 9 w^ere obtained by keeping the driving 
pendulums still and allowing the driven one to oscillate with 
its own free periods. In both cases the motion was started 
by giving a blow to the upper bob. In fig. 1 it will be seen 
that the ratio of the vibrations is approximately 3:1, and in 
fig. 9 the ratio is about 2:1; but in neither case is the ratio 
quite constant, as is seen by the slight displacement of the 
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kink towards the end of the trace. It has been explained 
earlier that it is difficult to eliminate this because of the 
alteration in the weight of the lower bob due to the loss of 
salt. 

Figs. 2 to 8 are taken with the ratio of the periods of 
the responder as 3:1, and with the periods of the drivers alsa 
in the same ratio. The actual periods of the latter are 
changed ; originally the long driver has a period less than 
that of the greater perio<l of the responder, and, finally, the 
short driver has a period greater than the long period of 
the responder. 

Table I. shows the actual periods of the driver corres¬ 
ponding with the figures on PL XVI. The periods of the 
responder are 2*2 seconds and ‘727 of a second. 


Table I. 


No. of 
Figure. 


Periods of Drirers. 

1 Eemarks. 

\ 

None. 

Kesponder started by blow to 


! upper bob. 


2 . 2* 13 sec. and *710 of a sec. 

3 .’ 215 H?c. and *707 of a sec. 


J ! TI»e two periods are seen 
’ 1“ distinctly. 


■ 

. 

2*2 sec. and *73 of a sec. i 

Trace uninauageable, due to 

■ 



resonance. 

5 . 

2*4 sec, and *8 of a sec. ' 

Only slight indication of 



shorter period. 

6 


In 5, 6. and 7 beating due to 
free period of responder. 

7 

j 2nd half 5*85 sec. and 1*95 sec. | 

. . j .. 

Traces show that the longer 
period has no effect. 

b 



If the ratio of the free periods of the responder is the same 
as that of the drivers, then about the point of resonance for 
the two vibrations the response is about equal for each. At 
any other point of resonance, the vibration due to one period 
only is apparent, this period being equal to one of the 
responder's periods. 

Table II. gives the results with a responder of periods 2’08 
and 1*04 seconds, that is, in the ratio 2:1. The drivers 
were in the ratio 3:1. 
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In all cases the damping of the responders is small; this 
prevents the driving penaulnms from forcing their own 
periods on the responders. Thus, when the periods of the 


Table II. 


"So, of 
Figure. 

Periods of Drivers. 

Bemarks, 

9 . 

None. 

Responders started by blow 
to upper bob. 

10 . 

1*84 sec. and *613 of a sec. 

i , 

1 1 Free perioils of responders 

11 . 

1*95 sec. and *65 of a sec. 

I 1 very pronounced. 

12 . 

2*08 sec. and *69 of a sec. 

; I.ong-period driver in reso- 
j nance with long-period 

* resjMjnder. 

13 . 

2*40 sec. and *80 of a sec. 

' Free periods of responders 
. present. 

14 . 

Ist half *80 of a sec. only ; 

2nd half 2*40 sec. only. 

1 In second half, beats due to 
free and forced vibrations. 

15 . 

3*12 sec. and 1*04 sec. 

Short-j>erit«l responder in 
resonance with short-period 
driver. 

16 . 

4*16 sec. and 1*39 sec. 

Analysed by Harmonic An¬ 
alyser—see below. 

17 . 

Ist part 4*16 sec, only ; 

2nd 1 '39 sec. added ; 
last 1 *39 sec. only. 

Driver with long i^riud has 
veiT small effect. 

18 . 

5*64 sec., 2*08 sec. 

Short driver in resonance with 
responder of long period. 

19 . 

5*64 sec,, 1*88 sec. 

Shows beats due to resp»indcr 
having free period ^lightly 
different from that of one 
driver. 

20 . 

5*65 sec., 1*88 sec. 

Made ])eriods of resiKUulers 
1*85 sec. and *925 of a sec. 
Response due to short- 
period driver only. 


driver and the driven are the same^ very strong reso¬ 
nance occurs. This may be seen from hgs. 4, 12, and 15 ; 
but, when they are out of tune, it may happen that the 
responder will vibrate with its own free periods, and also 
those forced on it by the drivers. This is seen very 
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strikingly in fig. 16. On examining the trace ^ith the 
harmonic analyser, the following results were obtained :— 


Period of Vibration. 

Belative Amplitude. 

416 sec. 

. 33 

2-08 . 

. 100 

1-39 .. 

. 73 

1*04 .. 

. 28 


The largest amplitude is shown as 100. Thus it is seen that 
the long free period is the most intense, and the short free 
period the least intense of the vibrations present. 

These eflPects would no doubt he greatly reduced by damping 
the responding system, so that the free vibrations were only 
present for ten or twenty oscillations. However, as the work 
was undertaken to illustrate what would occur in a machine 
with free periods of its own, worked bj*^ external forces, it is 
probable that the photographic reproductions of the vibra¬ 
tions made by the pendulums is a good example of the type 
of motion of the electrical machine. 

I should like to thank Mr. H. Cotton, M.Se., 

A.M.I.E.E., for giving me some notes about the rotary- 
converter, on which he has been working, and for sugges¬ 
tions in connexion with this paper. 

Nottingham. 

Dec. 28, 1028. 


LXXXVI. (hi the S/*ectra of Alkali Metah eu:cited hy Active 
Sitrogfu, By J. Okubo and H. Hamada (from the 
Laboratory of J^hysics. Sendai^ Japan) *. 

[Plate XVIIl.] 

Introductioiu 

A PREVIOUS communication t on the results of an 
investigation of sfjectra emitted from various metallic 
vapours in contact with the stream of the active modification 
of nitrogen gas dealt primarily with the determination of 
the highest levels of the spectral terms which were excited 
by the gas. In the course of the experiments, as Jiord 
Rayleigh and A. Fowler J have already remarked, a very 
interesting phenomenon was observed in the case of sodium 
vapour. When metallic sodium is heated in the side bulb 

* ConimunicAted by the Authors, 
t J. Okubo and H. Hamada, Phil, Mag. v. p. 372 (1928). 

J B. J Strutt and A. Fowler, Proc. Boy. Soc. Ixxxvi. p. 105 (1912). 
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connected with the after-glow tube, a bright green light 
column is visible in the neck of the bulb where the dense 
vapour meets the stream of active nitrogen, and surrounding 
this column a broad yellow aureole diffuses in a large volume. 
Spectroscopic observation shows that the subordinate series 
appears with great intensity in the inner green colunm, while 
the principal series is strongly visible in the outer diffused 
aureole. It was remarked in our former paper that this 
difFerence in these colours depends absolutely on the density 
difference between the vapour in the central column and 
that in the outer aureole. 

In this paper the results of further continued observation 
of the dependence of the spectral line on the density of the 
vapour of sodium are reported. It has also been confirmed 
that when a dense vapour of sodium is in contact with active 


Fig. 1. 



nitrogen, the band spectrum due to the sodium molecules 
comes into view in addition to the line spectrum, and, on 
a further increase of the vapour density, an excitation of the 
band spectrum due probably to the sodium nitride results. 

A similar phenomenon was also observed in the case of 
vapours of both potassium and csesium. 

Experimental Arrangements, 

In order to study the dependence of the spectral terms on 
the density of the vapour precisely, the following types of 
after-glow tube, as shown in fig. 1 (a) and (/>), were used. 
Tube (a) is made of Pyrex glass, its diameter being 2‘5 cm. 
and height about 10 cm. On heating the bottom of the tube, 
the vapour of the contained metal issues from the nozzJeinto 
the stream of the active nitrogen. The diameter of the 
nozzle was generally about 2 mm. It is possible to vary 
the pressure of the vapour at the nozzle and at any point in 
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the tube by selecting a nozzle oE a requisite diameter and 
adjusting the quantity of heat supplied. 

The other parts of the apparatus, with the exception of the 
after-glow tube, were the same as those used in previous 
experiments. The spectrograph used was a quartz spectre- 
grapli of strong illumination made by 0. A. Steinheil Sohne 
& Co., and the intensities of lines were measured with a 
Moll type of registering microphotometer. 

The light-emissions from various parts of the after-glow 
tube, after passing through the quartz plate window of the 
a tube and quartz-fluorite achromatic lens, fall on the slit 
of the spectrograph. It is necessary here to measure the 
temperature of the vapour at various points of the tube, and a 
thermocouple of platinum and platinum-rhodium w-as put in 
at the points A, B, or 0. Point A is 2 mm. below, B 2 mm. 
above, while C is 1 cm. above the nozzle. It was found that 
the temperatures of these points were not sensibly altered in 
spite of the flow of the activated or non-activated nitrogen 
gas, and it can be conceived that the temperature indicated 
is that of the vapour itself. 

Expenmental Results. 

(1) Sodium ,—By gradually heating the bulb with a small 
Bunsen flame and allowing the stream of the activated gas 
to flow continuousiy, a yellow glow l)€gins to appear at the 
nozzle when the thermocouple indicates the temperatures^ 
250^ C. and lt>0° C. at A and B respectively. This glow 
gradually spreads out as the temperatures at A and B 
increase, and a greenish-yellow core appears at the stage 
when the temperature indication at B is 250^ C. It should 
here be remarked that this greenish-yellow core is the 
intermediate staige leading on to the green core which is 
observed at the greater density of the vapour, and also that at 
this stage snow-like white compounds are deposited in a 
markeii degree round the nozzle. 

As shown in PI, XVlIl., a and the microphotogram {e in 
the same plate), the spectral lines observable from this yellow 
glow are lines belonging to the principal series ; the D-lines 
are the strongest, the second member at X3302-03 A. mode¬ 
rately intense, while the third member is so faint that it 
requires a very long time to photograph it. The lines of the 
subordinate series are weak. 

Further, as the temperature of the bulb increases, a green 
core at the nozzle appears in the yellow diffused glow. One 
of the spectrograms obtained at this stage is reproduced 
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a.t b in the annexed plate^ at which the temperatures at A, B, 
and G were 360® G., 260® C., and 240® G., respectively; 
spectrogram c was obtained at the stage when the temperature 
of the bulb was higher and the green core more extended 
in volume. As the yellow aureole always surrounds the 
<^entral green core^ it is impossible to observe the light from 
the central core alone by using type (a) as the after-glow 
tube, and we have used another type as shown in fig. 1 (?*), the 
diameter of which is 1 cm. and that of the nozzle 5 mm. 
One example of the spectrograms from this central core is 
reproduced in PI. XVIII., rf. On comparing record d with 

we see that there are remarkable dijfferences between them. 
Firstly : in the green core the first subordinate series is more 
•enhanced than the principal series, while in the case of the 
yellow' aureole this effect is reversed. Further, the intensities 
of the lines of the former series are greater than those of the 
•energy corresponding member lines of the latter series ; and 
as the levels of energy become higher and higher, this fact 
becomes more and more conspicuous; i.the lines of the 
first subordinate series come out clearly up to higher levels 
than those of the principal series on the photographic plate. 
Also, the lines oE the second subordinate series appear up to 
the higher terms in the green core. The microphotometric 
atudy of the spectrogram also confirnii this conclusion 
(PI. XVIII.,/). Secondly: in the green core the second 
member of the principal series is more intensely developed 
than the first member in the plate, and the third member 
appears moderately intense ; in other words, on the plate the 
intensity maximum is displaced towards the higher member, 
while in the yellow aureole the intensities of the lines of this 
•series decrease rapidly with the term nuniher of the series. 
Thirdl}^: in the green core the green bainl spectrum is visually 
-observable in tlio position lying between the lines and 

2p-&d, These bands are due l>eyond any question to the 
sodium molecules Nag, though the red bands accompanying 
these green-blue bands are so faint that we failed to observe 
them. As is remarked in a later paragraph, an indigo- 
coloured new band system comes into view in the more dense 
vapour state of the green core. Lastly, it will be worth 
remarking that the deposit formed near the nozzle is dark 
grey in colour, and the amount of it is not so great as in the 
case of the yellow core. 

The lines recorded in both plates after 5 hours’ exposure, 
one observed through the yellow aureole and the other 
through the green core, are given in the following table. 
Under both conditions the lines of the higher members can 
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also be observable on the plate with an exposure of many 
hours* duration :— 


Obs. Lines. 


Yellow Aureole. 

Green Core. 

Claes. 

Energy. 

5890-96 

5890-96 

ls-2/> 

209 

3302-03 

3302-03 

Is—3p 

3*74 


2853 


4-33 


6161-54 to 

2;>-3« to 

4*09 to 


4423-20 

2p^7B 

4*88 

5688-83 

5688-83 to 

2p-Ad to 

4 *26 to 


4216-13 

2p-12d 

5-02 


(2) Potassium ,—Similar phenomena were observed in the 

case of potassium and csesinm. In the case of potassium 
vapour, the outer diffused aureole is faint green and tho' 
dense central core is pink. In the outer aureole the principal 
series, and l5-4jo, appears intense and the subordinate 

series lines are weak. On the other hand, in the pink core 
the subordinate series is more enhanced than in the case of 
the outer aureole. It is also noticeable that similarly as in 
the rase of sodium, the lines at X 3217-18 A. and the higher 
lines of the principal series are relatively enhanced in the 
pink core. 

(3) Citsium ,—Through the purple aureole we observed 
the lines belonging to the principal series, while those of the 
subordinate series were very faint, and in the yellowish- 
purple core the lines of the subordinate series were more 
enhanced than in the case of the outer aureole. Also, the 
relative enhancement of the liigher members of the principal 
series, for example, X 3612 A, and X3477 A., were observed 
in the central core, in which the decrease of intensity in the 
subordinate series lines with the term number is much 
smaller than in the case of the principal series, similarly to 
the former two cases. As regards the absence of the lines 
observed in the caesium and recorded in the previous com¬ 
munication, they are given in the following table:— 


Obs. Lines. 

Class. 

Obs. LinM. 

Class. 

4555 

Is—3pj 

6973 

2p,-H 

4r»93 

l»-^a 

6723 

2p,-5rf, 

3876 


6213 

2p,-ed, 

3889 


6010 

2;.,-W, 

3612 


5845 

2p,-7rf, 

3477 


5664 

2p,-7rf, 



5635 

2p,-8d, 

6587 

2p,-4* 

5466 

2p^-8d, 

6355 





(4) The Band Spectrum ,—As we have already remarked, 
when the pressure of the sodium vapour near the nozzle is- 
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■safficiently bigli, a band spectrum is observed in the central 
green core, as shown in PK XVIII., 6, c, & ci, ami also in 
the microphotogram (/, in the same plate). Two bands are 
observed which have max:ima of intensity at X4530 and 
X.4364 A. ; the latter is more intense than the former, and 
they may probably be identified with the bands at X4541-> 
44981. and X4390->4340A., which R. W. Wood and R. H. 
Galt* have observed in the fluorescence spectra of the 
rsodinm vapour excited by cathode rays. It must be borne in 
mind that in their experiment a small quantity of air was 
mixed in the vapour as impurity. 

Owing to the small dispersive power of our instrument, 
it was impossible to observe precisely the structure of the 
band, and so any definite conclusions deduced regarding the 
origin of the bands may be inadequate. But certainly it 
cannot be due to the sodium vapour itself, as no one has 
hitherto observed the hands in wave-lengths in these 
positions in any spectrogram of pure sodium vapour ; so 
they will probably be due to the molecules of sodium 
nitride, and a further investigation of the structure and the 
•origin of these bands is desirable. 

Interpretation of the Results. 

The intensity of a spectral line depends mainly on two 
factors: (1) the concentration of the initial energy level of 
the atom ; (2) the probability of the transition. The first 
factor depends on the external circumstances, but the proba¬ 
bility of the transition is affected by these circumstances to 
^ very small extent, and it may be regarded as the true 
atomic reality. The experimental results just described, 
regarding the intensity difference between the spectral lines 
in the yellow aureole and in the green core, in the case of 
eodinm vapour, can be accounted for by taking into account 
the collisions of the second kind between excited atoms and 
neutral ones, and also the conclusions which were deduced 
by H. Bartels t from his experiments on the vacuum arc in 
sodium vapour; u e., the transitions allowed by the selection 
principle of the azimuthal quantum number are highly 
favoured in the excitation process by electronic collision. 
As the results are very clearly observable in the case of 
sodium, it is convenient to discuss the question in relation 
to this case, and apply our conclusions similarly to the cases 
of potassium and csesium vapoors. 

* R. W. Wood aud R. H. Galt, Astrophrs. Joum. xxxiii. p. 72(1911). 
t H. Bartels, Zeits,/. Phys. xxv. p, 378 "(1924). 
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From the experimental resnit that, in the yellow aureole, 
the higher member lines in the principal series are much 
weaker than the lower member lines in comparison with the 
corresponding result in the usual cases of excitation, while 
the lines of the subordinate series are very faint, it will be 
conceived that the concentration of atoms to the states of 
lower levels is much greater than that to those of higher 
levels of energy, in comparison with that in the usual cases 
of excitation. As the energy available is sufBcient to excite 
the higher levels, this interesting distinction is due entirely 
to the characteristic of the triple collisions. In the aureole, 
where the density of the sodium vapour is comparatively 
small, the electrons of the sodium atoms are initially in 
the l«-levels, and are excited to the ^^-levels by receiving 
the energy from the activated gas, the line emissions of 
the principal series being thus caused. 

In contrast with the case of the yellow aureole, the sub¬ 
ordinate series in the green core is much more enhanced 
than the principal series, and there is another peculiarity, 
viz. that the second member of the principal series is more 
brightly developed than the first member, while the third 
member is also enhanced. It is to be considered that in 
this green core the sodium atoms are in the excited states of 
the 2p-levels, and the electrons are lifted to the higher levels 
by receiving energy from the activated gas, the line emissions 
corresponding to greater energy of excitation being thus 
caused. The reason why the considerable part of the sodium 
atoms in the green core is in the states of the 2/7-levels may 
he explained if we consider the process of the collision of the 
second kind. Obviously, the electrons, at first, are excited 
to the 2/^-levels as in the case of the yellow aureole, and there 
will be three possible causes of the concentration of tlie atoms 
in these excited states : namely (1) through the unexcited 
atoms absorbing the energy of the D-radiation, (2) through 
the activated gas colliding with many sodium atoms and 
exciting them to these levels, (3) through the exciting atoms 
colliding with other unexcited atoms, and, the energy 
being transferred from one to the other, the energy being 
reservoil in the sodium atoms for a comparatively long 
duration. But there is no reason why the first and the 
second processes should be more favoured in the core than 
in the aureole, while the third process is much the more 
likely one in virtue of the greater density of the atoms in the 
Corel and there must be many chances of radiationless 
transferences of energy occurring among the sodium atoms. 
And therefore the large concentration of the excited atoms 
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in the states of 2p-l6vels is certainly dae to the collisions of 
the second kind* The weak appearances of the D-lines will 
also be explained as the consequence of conserving the 
levels in the atoms. 

The second excitation process to the higher levels from 
the 2j94evels is to be considered as entirely due to the 
direct collision between the activated gas and the excited 
atom. It is clear that atoms present in the states of the 
2p-levels are lio longer in a condition to absorb the 
D-radiation, and, assuming a collision between two atoms in 
the states of the 2/:>-levels, it is difficult to explain the line 
emissions corresponding to a higher excitation energy than 
4*18 volts. We must therefore conclude that the energy- 
lifting of the electron to the higher levels comes directly 
from the active nitrogen. 

As the greater part of the atoms is lifted to states of higher 
levels from the 2/>-levels upwards, the enhancement of the 
subordinate series is clearly conceivable in the core, and 
the energy by which the electron is excited to the higher 
p-levels from the normal level is greater than that by which 
it is excited to the or rf-levels of the energy corresponding 
member lines from the 2/)-levels upwards; it therefore 
follows that the higher terms of the subordinate series are 
more enhanced under these circumstances than those of the 
principal series. In this case the secondary transitions to the 
3p-levels from the higher s- or d*levels occur in addition to 
the primary transitions to the 3p-levels from the Is-level, and 
we can understand why the second meml>er of the principal 
series appears brightly. It may also be considered that the 
line emissions of the higher members of the latter series are 
mainly due to these secondary transitions. 

As described above, all the results obtained in this experi¬ 
ment can be satisfactorily explained by taking into account 
the effects of the collisions of the second kind and that of the 
azimuthal selection principle in the excitation process by 
the active nitrogen. The phenomena described in this 
communication can only be observed in the case of the 
alkali metals, but not in the case of other metals. 

In conclusion, the present writers express their best thanks 
to the Saito Gratitude Foundation for the expenses of this 
experiment, which were paid by the Research Fund from 
the Foundation. 

Sendai, Japan. 

October 1928. 
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LXXXVIL Note on Superposed X-JRadiations. J-Pheno^ 
menon (Part IX.)- 0. G. Barela, F.R.S.^ and M. 

M. Sen Gupta, P/i.D., University of Edinburgh^, 

I T was shown by Barkla and Miss Mackenzie that the 
superposition of a beam of Rontgen Radiation (Y) on 
another beam (X) changed the properties of that beam X; 
that X and Y proceeding together from neighbouring 
sources behaved, as far as the J-Phenomenon was con¬ 
cerned, as a radiation with properties of its own distinct 
from that of X or Y ; that the J-discontinuity for the beam 
X-h Y was in the position not appropriate to either of the 
constituent beams X or Y, but in a position between these 
and appropriate to the radiation X4-Y as a whole. 

In the experiments referred to above, the two radiations 
X and Y were radiations scattered from neiglihouring 
scattering plates, they were propagated together in the same 
direction, through the same absorbing sheets into the same 
testing ionization chamber. The feature which was observed 
was tiie J-discontinuity in the absorption in aluminium as 
an increasing thickness was placed in the path of the 
radiation to the ionization chamber. The critical thickness 
of aluminium at which the discontinuity occurred was 
equally dependent upon the original and the superposed 
radiations—indeed each constituent radiation made only its 
contribution to some kind of average, analogous to tempera¬ 
ture, which controlled the phenomenon. It was this property 
of “ coherence of superposed X-radiations which we decided 
to investigate further, and to study under even simpler 
conditions than previously. For, as state<l, the beam Y was 
superposed on the original beam X from its source, through 
the intervening air and the absorbing aluminium, and finally 
across the ionization chamber used to measure the intensity. 
Though other experiments had shown that the critical state 
was produced in the absorbing sheets of aluminium, for the 
discontinuity was characteristic of that substance, it seemed 
advisable to limit the superposition to that produced in the 
absorbing substance alone, and, in particular, to avoid super¬ 
position in the ionizatiou vessel. In the experiments 
described below, therefore, the two superposed beams X and 
Y had their origin in two widely separated scatterers; they 
proceeded in directions making an angle of approximately 
45® with one another ; they crossed the absorbing sheets and 
separated again so that the ionization produced by the beam 
* Communicated by the Authors. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. ?• No. 44. April 1929. 3 C 
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X was studied quite independently of that produced by the 
beam Y. Superposition thus occurred only in and imme¬ 
diately around the absorbing aluminium. As will be seen 
below, the two beams were still coherent^’; the transmission 
of the beam Y through the absorbing aluminium aiSected the 
absorption of the beam X. 

Preliminary experiments were made under conditions 
very similar to those of the experiments of Barkla and 
Miss Mackenzie. In our experiments, however, the scat¬ 
tering substance was paraffin-wax or paper instead of 
aluminium, and the scattered radiation studied was that 
proceeding in a direction approximately at right angles to 
that of propagation of the primary radiation. The discon¬ 
tinuities again occurred in positions appropriate to the beam 


Fig. 1. 





as a whole, and were displaced by the superposition ot other 
radiations. The results agreed in all essential features with 
those of Barkla and Miss Mackenzie. 

Experimental Arrangements^ 

The simplifications of conditions which we proposed was 
effected in the following way ;— 

The arrangement of apparatus is shown in figs, 1 and 2 in 
which most of the lines represent lead screens. Slabs of 
paraffin-wax were placed in positions and Rj, so that 
when the lead shutter at the aperture S was removed, they 
were both exposed to the primary radiation from the 
Goolidge Tube 0. In one case (fig. 1), Rj was traversed 
by the primary radiation before its incidence on R^. In 
the other case, Rj was exposed to the primary radiation 
after transmission through the radiation Ri. Thus in the 
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former case, the heterogeneous radiation scattered from 
was on the average softer ” than that from ; whereas 
in the other case the radiation from R^ was harder’^ than 
that from Ri. Apertures in the lead screens permitted 
the secondary radiations from Rj to pass directly into the 
ionization chamber E2, and that from the radiator R2 to 
cross its path by means of the aperture B. Consequently, 
it was necessary only to remove a lead screen from 
aperture B in order to superpose the radiation from 
Rj on that from R, as it traversed the absorbing sheets 
at A3. Thus the absorption of the radiation from Rj was 
compared under the two conditions—(1) without and (2) 
with the radiation from R3 passing through the ab¬ 
sorbing sheets. The method of procedure was to observe 
the ratio of ionizations produced by the secondary and primary 
radiations in the ionization chambers £3 and E^. Let this 
ratio be S/P. Similar sheets of aluminium were placed 
across the apertures Ai and A3, and the ratio SyP' of ioniza¬ 
tions produced by the transmitted radiations was again 
determined. As tliis was done for increasing thicknesses of 
aluminium, the ratio SyP"" suddenly dropped, when the 
critical condition for the scattered radiation was reached. 
When, however, the scattered radiation from R3 was allowed 
to cross the absorbing aluminium, the discontinuity in the 
absorption of the radiation from Ri occurred at a difEerent 
point, that is, for a different thickness of the absorbing sheets. 
Also the displacement of the discontinuity was invariably in 
that direction which was found when the superposed beam 
was a constituent part of the radiation, the absorption of which 
was being tested. Thus with the arrangement of radiators 
shown in fig. 1, when the radiation from R3 was prev^^nted 
from falling on the absorbing aluminium at A3 the J-discon- 
tinuity in the absorption of the radiation from R^ occurred 
for a thickness of aluminium between *03 and *04 cm. 
Whereas, when the absorber was traversed by the radiation 
from R2 the discontinuity in the absorption of the Rj radia¬ 
tion occurred at a thickness between ‘05 and *06 cm. (See 
fig. 3, experiment 1.) In this case the superposed 
radiation (from R3) was softer'^ than the radiation 
experimented upon, consequently the whole atmosphere of 
radiation in the absorb!ng’substance w’us softer ” than when 
the absorbed radiation was alone. The absorbed radiation had 
thus to traverse a greater thickness of absorbing aluminium 
before the average absorbability reached the critical value. 

With the other arrangement of radiators, shown in fig. 2, 
the superposed radiation from R2 was of more penetrating 

3 0 2 
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tjpe than that of the radiation from Ri ; conseqnentlj, the 
snperposition of the Rj radiation made the whole atmosphere 
of the radiation traversing the absorbing alnminium, on the 
average, of more penetrating type. Hence, a smaller thick¬ 
ness of absorbing aluminium was necessary to bring the 
average absorbability to the critical point. In this case. 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 8. 



Case Iss superposed radiation of lower average frequency. 

Case 2s= „ ,, of higher „ „ 

Showing displacement of J^iscontinuity by a second radiation. 

then, the superposition of the radiation displaced the 
J-absorption discontinuity’in the reverse direction, the 

left of fig. 3 . 
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These results are exhibited graphically in fig. 3, Exper. 2; 
The horizontality of the lines in fig. 3, Exper. 1, illnstrates 
again the equal absorptions of scattered and primary radia¬ 
tions away from the discontinuity. The gradient in Exper. 2 
indicates, of course, greater absorption of the scattered 
radiation, as was to be expected when the scattered radiation 
studied was that from the front face of the scattering sheet. 
This was of no si^uificance in our experiments ; the position 
of the discontinuity was the feature under observation, and 
this was as clearly marked in one case as in the other. 

It is important to notice that, except for the discontinuity, 
the absorption of the scattered radiation was precisel}’^ the 
same whether the radiation from Rj was “ on or ofF,’^ t. e., 
the absorption of the radiation from Rx affected by 

the superposed radiation. This is shown by the positions of 
the circles and crosses away from the discontinuity ; they 
are superposed in fig. 3. 

The question naturally arises, does the. discontinuity— 
that is the sudden diminution in ionization *—indicate true 
absorption ? To give all the evidence on the subject would 
require a separate paper, but sufficient has already been 
indicated in previous communications. It is the sudden 
occurrence of a process which, under other conditions, may 
be made more gnidual and which is then generally recognized 
as absorption—indeed, it cannot be anything but absorption 
as the term is generally understood. 

Thus the absorption of a given radiation, when the con¬ 
dition is neighbouring on a J-discontinuity, is dependent on 
other radiations traversing the absorbing substance. In 
other words, the absorbing property of aluminium (and 
presumably of other substances) depends not merely upon 
the radiation, the absorption of which is being measured, 
but upon the whole atmosphere of radiation traversing that 
absorbing substance. And thus again we have shown that 
the processes taking place in matter traversed by radiation 
depend upon a “coherence” of the various constituents of 
that radiation—a coherence, that is, in the sense that 
the constituents conibiue to produce an absorbing state in 
the matter itself. As far as we have seen, every constituent 
in the radiation affects the absorption of the other con¬ 
stituents ; the radiation must he considered as a whole and 
not as a number of independent parts. To what extent, 
either in space or time, this coherence is effective is a matter 
for further experiment. It will be interesting to determine 

♦ The “ step ** was about 7*5 per cent, of the total ionization measured. 
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whether such a coherence can be established between the 
radiations from two entirely independent sources. In our 
experiments the two radiations superposed must necessarily 
hare been very similar in structure, for they were the 
radiations scattered from the same primary beam in trans* 
mission through substances of the same constitution. 
Whether or not the radiations scattered by (a) dissimilar 
substances from the same primary beam, or (b) similar 
substances in different primary beams, ©r even by (/?) two 
similar substances in the same primary radiation, but widely 
separated so as to produce a very large difference of path, 
would have cohered it is impossible to say without further 
investigation. Such experiments as have been made by 
superposing y-rays upon X-rays have indicated the complete 
independence of the two; but are not yet prepared to 
say that coherence does not occur under favourable con¬ 
ditions. For the present, the intimate relation between two 
radiations traversing matter at the same time is the important 
thing ; indicating, as it does, that all the constituents in the 
atmosphere of radiation are contributing to the state of the 
matter which controls absorption—at least that portion of 
it which we have calle<l the J-absorptioii. 


LXXXVIII. Chromium Echelette Gratings on Optical Flats 
for Infra-red Investigations, By R. W. WoOD *. 

[Plate XIX.] 

E chelette gratings were first described in the Phil. 

Mag. for Oct. 1910. They were ruled with an hexagonal 
carborundum crystal, mounted, as show'n by a figure illus¬ 
trating the paper, on plates of polished copper as supplied 
for the half-tone process of photo-engraving. The surfaces 
of these plates had a very poor “ figure,^' of course, and the 
gratings could not be used for precision w^ork. In spite of 
this, however, the author, in collaboration with Professor A. 
Trowbridge (Pliil. Mag. Nov. 1910), resolved the CO 2 band 
into a doublet with maxima at 4*3/a and 4*43>^. This was two 
years before Bjerrum predicted the doublet structure of vibra¬ 
tion-rotation bands (also foreseen by Lord Rayleigh as long 
ago as 1892), the experimentc'il verification of the theory being 
usually attributed to Burineister { Ver. deut. phys, Ges. xv. 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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p. 589, 1913) and Eva v. Bahr (for CO) ( Ver. deut. phgs^ 
Ges. XV. p. 710). As a matter of fact, the experimental proof 
of the Rayleigh-Bjerrura theorj was already accomplished 
two years before the apf>earance of Bjerruin’s paper. The 
theoretical importance of the observation w as, of course, not 
realized at the time, imd the paper was published under the 
title “ Notes on Infra-red Investigations with the Kchelette 
Grating/^ It is therefore not surprising that the matter 
was overlooked. 

The recent increase in the field of research in infra-red 
spectroscopy, resulting from the development of the theory 
of molecular band spectra, has made it appear worth while to 
improve this type of grating. As is well known, very 
excellent results liave already been obtained with echelettea 
ruled on aluminium at the University of Michigan. 

It was found that carborundum crystals were too fragile 
to be depended upon, but excellent results were obtained,, 
witli a diamond ground and polished to the proper angle, on 
optical flats of copper plated wdth gold. The Hilger Company 
furnished the plates with which the first of the new experi¬ 
ments were made, and some very fine echelettes were ruled 
on the old Rowland engine, A photograph of one of these 
with 2060 lines to the inch is reproduced (PJ. XIX.) 
stan<ling upright on its printed label. It throws nearly all 
of the energy into the eighth order for mercury green light,, 
and tlie reflexion of the printed characters on the label 
appears in an oblique direction (in the ruled portion) in the 
spectrum of this order. This grating would give a first-order 
spectrum in the same direction for radiations of w’ave- 
leni»;th 4*3/x. 

It seems probable, however, that the gilded gratings may 
not prove very durable in the presence of mercury vapour, 
and ex[»eriment.s were accordingly undertaken to see whether 
a surface of chromium could i)e used. The gold gratings 
were plated l)efore the ruling, as with a properly-mounted 
diamond no metal is removed durine the ruling, the grooves 
being pressed ix\to the material. This method could not he 
employed in the case of chromium plating, owing to the 
excessive wear of the diamond on the very hard metal. 
It was found, however, that the chrominm could be deposited 
electrolytically, after the ruling had been accomplished^ 
without changing in the slightest degree the distribution of 
the light. Gratings of this description on disks of copper 
4 inches in diameter and | of an inch in thickness can now 
be supplied to any laboratories desiring them. They can be 
ruled for concentration at any desired wave-length range 
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{expressed in /a) and with any desired spacing, thongh we 
choose the spacing according to the region to be investigated. 

Some very good concave echelettes of 1 and 2 metres 
radius have also been made which resolved the CO 3 band 
easily, but it is believed that plane gratings will prove more 
satisfactory, as they can be used with long-focus mirrors for 
high resolution and with short-focus ones for intensity. 
A collection of three or four, ruled for concentration in 
different spectral regions, is desirable. The 4-inch gn^tings 
are priced at $100 each. 

The ruling of 5 -inch disks will becomir»enced very shortly. 

Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


LXXXIX. The Human Effect in Gases,—Vnxi 1. HCl 
and 37/3. Bif R. W. Wood 


[Plate XX. j 

A S mentioned in a letter to ‘ Nature ^ of Feb. 2, spectro¬ 
grams have been obtained of the lines of modified wave¬ 
length in the light of the mercury arc scattered by a gas at 
atmospheric pressure. A very special technique is required, 
on account of the weakness of the light; nevertheless, records 
have been secured with an exposure of only five hours with 
an F 2 one-prism spectrograph, by employing the apparatus 
to be described presently. With HOI a very surprising 
result was obtained, namely : for each exciting line a single 
line only, of modified wave-length, was radiated, and the 
frequency difference between the exciting and emitted 
radiation was the frequency of the “ missing lineof the 
infra-red absorption band at 3*4645 /i. The spectrogram 
from which this determination was made was a Rausch and 
Lomb constant deviation spectroscope, the camera lens 
having a focus of 50 cm. 

The three prime requisites for obtaining the effect with 
gases at atmospheric pressure are : very intense illumination 
of a long column of gas, an absolutely black background, 
and complete absence of scattered light from the front 
window. The last condition is the most important and 
the most difficult to fulfil. 

The apparatus employed is shown in fig. 1 . It consists of 
a tube of soft glass 5 cm. in diameter and about 150 cm. in 
length, drawn off into a tapering cone at the rear, and con¬ 
stricted and expanded at the front as shown in the diagram. 

♦ Communicated by the Author, 
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The lower figure is drawn more nearly to scale, and shows the 
tube mounted over, and in contact with, a very long Cooper- 
Hewitt mercury arc lamp of glass. Hollow cylindrical 
reflectors of very thin highly polished sheet aluminium 
enclose the two tubes, shutting in all of the light. This is 
a great improvement on the earlier light furnaces” 
described in former papers on iodine fluorescence. 

The cylinders were made by wrapping rectangular sheets 
of the metal around a glass tube of much smaller diameter 
than that desired, a size being chosen such that the edges of 
the sheet remained in contact when it expanded by its 
elasticity. 

The cylinders are slipped over the tubes by springing 
them open with the fingers, and on releasing them they 

Fig. 1. 



clamp themselves firmly around the two tubes. The upper 
diagram is not drawn to scale. The bulb B is rather longer 
in proportion to its diameter than is indicated in the figure. 
This bulb prevents reflexion of light coming from the 
mirrors and lamp through the diaphragm D, against the 
front wall of the bulb The preparation of this latter bulb 
is the most important part of the whole operation. It must 
be as thin as possible and optically clean, free from air- 
bubbles, strise, or cloudiness. The front wall should not be 
thicker than thin writing-paper, and if properly made gives 
almost as clear vision down the tube as a plate-glass window. 
A window of thin cover glass could be cemented on, in the 
case of most gases, but I preferred the bulb for the work 
with HCl. 

The diaphragm D is a disk of very thin platinum foil, 
perforated by a hole 4 mm. in diameter, which is as large 
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as can be safely used, as the condition which must be fulfilled 
is that no part of the lens used for projecting an image of 
diaphragm on the slit, can see any part of the blazing 
interior of the furnace through the diaphragm. The plati* 
num disk is dropped into position resting against the 
sloping wall of. the constriction (the tube being held 
vertically), and the glass then melted in spots with a small 
pointed blast-lamp fiame until it takes hold of the platinum. 
The bulb B is then blown, drawing it out during the blowing, 
and finally the end bulb and exit tube prepared. The three 
stages of this process are shown in fig. 2. The tube is first 
drawn down, and bent at a sharp right angle as shown, the 
narrow tube being about 20 cm. long, however, so that it can 
be used for blowing the bulb. The flame is then directed 
against the flattened end and the bulb blown to paper 
thickness. It is wise to practise blowing these thin bulbs 
on some scrap pieces of tubing of the same size, before 


Fig. 2. 



making the long tube. The tapering cone and the large 
bulb are now painted black on the outside. Duco auto¬ 
enamel paint will answer, but an asphaltum paint is slightly 
blacker and preferable for the cone. 

E is a cardboard mailing cylinder covered with black 
paper at each end perforated with small holes as shown. 
This is to screen the front surface of the bulb from light 
from the walls of the room and neighbouring objects. After 
mounting it in place, a piece of black cloth is wrapped around 
the bulb and cylinder as shown in the lower figure. This 
prevents light escaping from the end of the “furnace” from 
reaching the black |)uper and being in turn reflected against 
the front bulb w^all. The room is dark except for the light 
which escapes from the furnace. 

The tube w^as filled with dry HCl, the gas being introduced 
through the cone end, with the tube in a vertical position, 
and the exit tube close to an open window with an outward 
draught. Small samples of the escaping air were taken in 
a test-tube from time to time to determine when the gas had 
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reached the top. The ends of the tube were then sealed with 
a flame. Notwithstanding the circumstance that the tube 
had been heated and ventilated with dry air for some time 
previous to filling it with gas passed over calcium chloride 
and phosphorus pentoxide, it showed a marked ‘‘fog” when 
illuminated in the furnace. After standing overnight, 
however, it cleared up and gave no further trouble. The 
gas was prepared by dropping concentrated sulphuric acid 
into a flask containing hydrochloric acid, through a funnel 
tube which dipped below the surface of the acid. The 
sulphuric acid was fed into the funnel at the rate of about 
one small drop every three seconds by means of a second 
funnel drawn down to a capillary. 

The Cooper-Hewitt lamp was mounted on two thin wooden 
supports in V-shaped notches lined with asbestos board, and 
the gas-tube held down in contact with it by thin metal 
bands screwed to the supports and passing over the tubes. 

The illumination produced in this way is terrific as the 
light of the lamp is beaten back and forth between the walls 
of the reflectors, and, as I have said, it was possible to photo¬ 
graph the modified line with a fiye-hour exposure, w^hile the 
unmodified line comes out with an exposure of only 1& 
seconds, some of the light in this case coming undoubtedly 
from the “ black cone and the front wall of the bulb. 

The proper aiming of the spectrograph is very important, 
a matter concerning which too little has been written. In 
the present case the best method is the following. We 
bring the eye in line with the two holes in the pasteboard 
cylinder, at a distance of about 1*5 metres from the end of 
the cylinder, and find the point from which we view the 
centre of the black cone at the far end of the tube througli 
the platinum diaphragm. The edge of the circular aperture 
appears as a bright ring of light by diffraction. We now 
mark the position of the pupil of the eye by means of a 
match-stick held in a clamp stand, and moving the eye up 
and dowm and to the right and left, make sure that no direct 
light from the furnace walls will reach the lens which is to 
be mounted between the eye and the tube at a distance from 
the former equal to its focal length (with respect to the 
diaphragm). 

The slit of the spectroscope is now brought up to the end 
of the match-stick, and the eye brought into the position to- 
be occupied by the photographic plate. It may facilitate 
matters to place a “ pea ” electric lamp in front of the small 
hole in the black paper on the end of the cylinder. If the 
spot of light coming through the wdde open slit is not at the 
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centre of the field, the spectroscope most be turned accord¬ 
ingly, keeping the slit in coincidence with the marker, 
however. An achromatic lens (I used an F 4*5 Zeiss photo¬ 
graphic objective of about 25 cm. focus) is now mounted in 
such a position as to form a sharp image of the hole in the 
platinum diaphragm on the slit, the approximate position 
being found with the “ pea^’ lamp. It is of vital importance 
that a sharp image is obtained, otherwise the light diffracted 
by the edge of the aperture will ruin everything, for the 
mercury arc has a fairly strong continuous background. 

We assure ourselves of this by getting a sharp image of 
the jaws of the slit (using a short-focus magnifier), and the 
bright circle of diffracted light at the same time, viewing 
them without a ground glass focusing screen of course. 
It is assumed that the spectrograph is properly focussed. 
The projecting lens is to be moved forward or back until 
the appearance of the wide open slit, seen by the light of the 
green line, is as shown by fig. 2 (PI XX.), the two bright 
arcs being the upper and lower edges of the hole in the 
platinum disk shining by diffracted light while the luminosity 
between them comes from the gas. 

Fig. 1 (PI. XX.) shows the line of modified wave-length 
scattered by dry hydrochloric acid gas at atmosplieric 
pressure. It falls nearly midw^ay between the mercury lines 
4358 and 4915 almost in coincidence with the argon line 
4579'5, and its wave-length as determined from a plate made 
with higher dispersion than the one reproduced is 4581’8. 

This line is excited by the mercury line 4046. The 
corresponding line excited by 4358 was recorded on one 
plate made with the P2 short-focus spectrograph, but it was 
very faint as it fell in a region of low sensitivit}. The 
frequency difference between Hg 4046 and the HCl line 
corresponds to wave-length 3*466 fi in the infra-red. 

Now this is almost exactly the wave-length of the 
missing line,’^ or the centre of the gap between the two 
branches of the absorption band as resolved and measured 
by Imes. The Riman line in this case does not identify 
itself with an absorption line, but does identify itself with a 
<5 branch (vibration without rotation change) not observed 
in absorption. Professor Kemble has calculated that the 
missing line ” should have a wave-length of 3*4649 /it, and 
the Q branch 3*4689 fi. My value of 3*466 is in very fair 
agreement with this calculation. I have not yet found an 
explanation for the circumstance that on my first plates I 
found two lines, as reported in ^ Nature.^ One of these was 
the line 4581*8 (which we have been discussing), and the 
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otiier was o£ slightly greater wave-length. The tube in this 
case contained a trace of water-vapour^ and with a fresh 
tilling with dry gas the single only has appeared. Experi¬ 
ments will be continued with this gas excited under varying 
conditions of temperature and with water-vapour, and other 
impurities, mixed with it. I hope to be able also to make 
still more accurate determinations of its mean wave-length 
and width, for it is distinctly wider than the argon com¬ 
parison lines. 

There are also a number of nearly equidistant bands close 
to the 4358 mercury line, which I at first thought might be 
interference maxima due to the pas^age of the light of the 
faint continuous spectrum through the very thin wall of the 
glass bulb, but 1 am now not sure but what they are real. 
If excited b)' the 4358 line, they might be identified with the 
rotation bands found by Czerny ^Zeit.f, Phys, xxxiv.) between 
40 and 100 /a. 

The infra-red wave-lengths corresponding to these bands 
were calculated and found to agree fairly well with the 
alternate lines found in absorption by Czerny, as follows :— 


Czerny, 

Wood. 

441 

43*6j 

485 

— 

63-8 

53*9 

60*4 

— 

68*9 

671 

8U-4 


96 

90 (Uncertain). 


It is not worth while, however, to discuss them seriously 
until they have been obtained with a new tube having a 
bulb with a thicker wall. 

Ammonia at atmospheric pressure gave a single line also, 
for each exciting line. A very sharp triplet excited by 
Hg 3650, 3654, and 3663, of which the outer lines had wave¬ 
lengths of 4157 and 4172. The 4046 line excited a line of 
wave-length 4672‘5. Thus far I have photographed these 
with the F2 spectrograph only, and the wave-lengths are 
not very accurate- These lines are identified with the 
infra-red absorption band at 3 /t. 

The ammonia was taken from a commercial iron cylinder 
and not purified. Coblentz gives this band at 3 and it is 
Band II. of Sir Robert Robertson's recent paper (Proc. 
R. S. 784, p. 161). No trace of lines corresponding to the 
strong ammonia bands at 6*5/^ and 10/a have been observed 
as yet. 
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XC. Notices respecting New Books. 

Beyond the Electron. Bj Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., F,B.S. 

(Cambridge University Press. Price 2«. 6c?. net.) 

^I'HB recent experiments of Prof. G. P. Thomson on the 
^ passage of cathode rays through thin films of metals have 
furnished a remarkable verification of the de Broglie theory of 
electron waves. 

These researches form the starting-point of the lecture on 
the structure of the electron and its surroundings. The electron 
is accompanied by a train of waves of very high frequency; the 
theory, on the basis of Classical Mechanics/’ is set out in a 
supplementary note and ‘the author shows that, between the 
wave-length and velocity of the electron waves, the same relation 
holds as for light-waves in a superdispersive medium, that the 
energy of the electron is proportional to the frequency, and the 
product of momentum and wave-length is constant. The new 
fields of research opened up by the experiments of G. P. 
Thomson, Rupp and Davisson and his co-workers will throw 
further light on the structure and properties of the electron. 


Theory and Application of Infinite Series. By Dr. Konrad 
Knopp. (Translated from the second German edition by Miss 
B. C. Young, L. es Sc.) (Blackie and Sou, Ltd. Price 
30s. net.) 

The tranllation of Prof. Knopp’s ‘ Theorie und Anwendung der 
unendlichen Reiben ’ deserves the favourable reception accorded 
to the first and second German editions, and thanks are due to 
the publishers for placing this translation in the hands of English 
readers. Private students in particular will fully recognise the 
debt they owe to the author for his useful and comprehensive 
work. 

The first two chapters deal with real numbers and sequences, 
followed by several sections on series of positive terms, power 
series, infinite products, and series of complex terms. The section 
on divergent series has been considerably extended and sets 
out much of the recent work ou this subject. The chapter on 
Euler’s summation formula and asymptotic expansions has been 
specially written for the English edition and gives a review of 
the work of Stieltjes on asymptotic series, particularly in their 
application to the calculation of functions, e.g.^ the exponential 
integral with both positive and negative argument. The very 
large number of practical exercises form a valuable feature of 
the book. 
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The Spettroscopg of the Extreme VUrchviolet. By Thbodobb 
Ltmak. (S^ond edition. Longmans, &reen & Co. Price 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Whbk the first edition of this book appeared some fourteen 
years ago Prof. Lyman had investigated the Schumann region 
as far as X 900, and, two or three years later, to X 500. In this 
second edition the author has incorporated some of the notable 
results in the region of still smaller wave-lengths, in particular, 
Millikan’s work with the hot spark, first descried by B. W. 
Wood thirty years ago, bringing the limit near X 140. From 
the region of the soft X-rays, DauvilUer and others have 
obtained radiations of wave-length near Millikan’s liuiit, with 
the consequent removal of the gap between optical spectra and 
X-rays. In the chapter on Emission spectra, the author has 
made available a mass of information on the spectra of a large 
number of gases and solids in tiie extreme ultra-violet. In 
addition to the tables of wave-lengths of the spectra of hydrogen 
and other elements, there is a bibliography of papers which have 
mostly appeared since the publication of the first edition of 
Prof. Lyman's book. 


The Discovery of the Rare Oases, By Moreis W. Travers, 

D.Sc., F.B.S. [Pp. vii4-128, with frontispiece and 21 figures,] 

(London : Edward Arnold & Co. 1928. Price 15s. net.) 

Prof. Travers, in the course of arranging, at the request of 
Lady Bamsay, the scientific papers of the late Sir William Bamsay, 
came across a complete series of laboratory notebooks. Many of 
these contained little more than numerical data with brief des¬ 
criptive notes, but with the commencement of the work which led 
to the discovery of argon, experiments were described in detail 
and drawings of apparatus given. 

The original intention of Prof. Travers was to annotate and 
summarize these for the benefit of the future historian of the 
chemiHtry of recent years. This project was expanded until a 
manuscript volume giving an account of the discovery of the rare 
gases had been prepared. Friends and colleagues to whom the 
manuscript was shown insisted that it should be published. 

Based as it is upon Sir William Bamsay's own notebooks and 
written by one who assisted in a large portion of the investigations 
described, the accuracy of the account can be relied upon. The 
successive stages of the long series of investigations, the first- 
fruits of which were the discovery of argon, and which led to the 
discovery, in order, of helium, krypton, neon, and xenon, are 
recounted. There were many difficulties to be faced; not only 
the difficulties inherent in the research itself but also difficulties 
arising from lack of funds for the purchase of apparatus and 
difficulties in obtaining the liquid air and hydrogen required. 
Liquid hydrogen was finally obtained from an extemporised plant 
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constracted by Prof. Travers himself, and this enabled the 
investigations to be brought to a successful conclusion. 

The two guiding principles to which Sir William Bamsay 
firmly adhered, in the face of much opposition, and which crowned 
these inyestigations with success, were: (i.) that a ratio of 1 *67 for 
the speci&c heats of a gas is indication that the gas is monatomic; 
(ii.) the new gases had to fit in a proper manner into the periodic 
system of the classification of the elements. 

The volume is illustrated with diagrams of apparatus and 
reproductions of pages from the original notebooks. 


Old Mother Earth. By Kirtley F. Mather. [Pp. xiv + 177, 
with 61 illustrations.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1928. Price 11#. 6(/. net.) 

During the winter of 1927*-28, tlie author was asked to give a 
series of broadcast talks at Boston dealing with the past history 
of the Earth. These talks, somewhat modified, are published in 
the volume under review. The author deals with the origin of 
the Earth, the origin of life, the evolution of mankind, the great 
ice-age, the formation of coast lines, earthquakes, and the formation 
of mountains. He has the gift of popular exposition; techni¬ 
calities are avoided, but not at the expense of accuracy. The 
volume can be recommended to all who wish to know something 
of how the Earth, as we know' it at present, has come into being. 
The arguments are illustrated by means of various geological 
features of New England, and the volume is therefore of greater 
interest to an American than to an English reader. The illustra¬ 
tions are numerous and good. 


Bibliography of Crystal Structure. By J. K. Morse. [Pp. xix-f- 

164.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. London : 

Cambridge University Press. 1928. Price 15#. net.) 

This publication is issued by the Crystal Structure Laboratory’ of 
the University of Chicago, which was started in 1926. Part I. 
contains an account of the present work of the Laboratory, an 
outline of its development programme, and reprints of the papers 
on the crystal and molecular structure of organic and inorganic 
compounds w hich have been published from the Laboratory. The 
bibliography of crystal structure, including the related topics of 
atomic dimensions and molecular structure, forms the second 
part of the volume. The bibliography is arranged alphabetically 
by authors under each year from 1912 to 1927, and contains about 
1800 entries, emphasizing the wide interest of this branch of 
research. The bibliography should prove of great value for 
purposes of reference. 
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December 5th, 1928.—Prof. J. W. Gregory, LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

'J^HE following communication was read:— 

‘The Erratic Kocks and tlie Age of the Southern Limit of 
Cilaciation in the Oxford District.’ Bv Kenneth Stuart Sandford, 
M.A., D.Ph., F.G.S. 

The Plateau Drift ai‘ound Oxford contains rocks brought from 
long distances:—from Scandinavia, Scotland, East Anglia, the 
Midlands, and, most surprising of all, from Devon and Cornwall. 
Excepting smaller j)ebbles, much of the material is subangular and 
some of it glacially striated. 

The Drift enteml the district through the Cotswold escarp¬ 
ment by gups which the northern tributaries of the Upper Thames 
occupy, and it is found on their sides to a height of more than 
GiK) feci aliove sea level. There is no evidence of glacial erosion of 
tlie district witlnn tlic scarp, though a few patches of Drift are 
recognizc<l as Boulder C’lay. The Drift is the homologue of the 
thick Boulder (’lay which is still preserved outside the scarp; it 
was iutriKluecd either hv a ‘ tluv io-glacial * inundation or during 
suhinergence, ami was spread over the surface to the height stated 
irrespective of the old topographic features. 

It is not suggested tliat heavy glacier-ice was the vehicle in 
every instance : for example, the material from the South-West 
was most probably carried on detached shore-ice drifting up the 
Bristol C’hannel. It is the presence of this material in the district 
which lends suj»|X)rt to the view that the Southern Midlands in 
particular were submerged to a consklenible depth. 

The material, however introduced, was ‘graded ^ ^ or redeposited 
in terraces up to J150 feet above the I'eeent rivers, this process being 
subscnjuent to, and distinct from, the introduction of the Drift 
into the district. 

The erratics are believed to have been assembled under glacial 
conditions, evidently over a long interval of time, early in the 
Pleistocene Period. The Drift is older than the 14U-^oot and 
l(X)-foot terraces of the Upper Thames Basin ; the former contains 
early Chellean implements and the latter a Chellean fauna. It is 
believed to be younger than the Cromer Forest Bed, containing 
earliest Palaeolithic implements and a late Pliocene fauna. It 
seems to be older than the ‘ Preglacial ’ beach of the Bristol 

' The Rev. C. Overy, Abstracts Proc, GeoL Soo. No. 1095 (1923) p. 28. 
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Channel, since a Chellean fauna comparable with that of the 
100-foot terrace of the Thames is found in caves associated with 
the beach, the Preglacial age of which is viewed with some suspicion 
on this and other evidence. 

Within the district a threefold glacial sequence is now estab¬ 
lished. It is emphasized that the first, the subject of this paper, 
was the maximum glaciation of the Southern Midlands and of 
early Pleistocene age. During the other two the district was an 
ice-free land-area, between the glaciers of the Eastern Counties 
and of Wales, and it is suggested that the rocks from distant 
places, including the older centres of glaciation, no longer enjoyed 
the freedom of dispersal of the early episode. The Oxford district 
being ice-free during these later glacial episodes, the conditions 
which then prevailed are faithfully recoi-ded in the contemporary 
fiuviatile deposits and surface-changes. In East Anglia and else¬ 
where the remains of the early glaciation have lieen destroyed, or 
nearly so; they may be incorporated in the younger Boulder Clays. 

The chronological sequence, based on this and tv^o earlier pajiers, 
is as follows 1:— 

I. Plateau Drift with erratic material, maximum of glacial Min del. 

conditions within the district. 

Chellean implements and ‘warm fauna,’ 140- and lOO-foot M R. 
terraces. 

n. 40 to 50-foot terrace (Wolvercote)r and older GrarelR Rise, 
of the 20-foot terrace (Summertown) with * cold fauna' 
and older Achenlean implements. 

Period of aggradation : Younger Gravels of the Summer- R W. 
town Terrace, with marked ‘ warm fauna ’ and Upper 
Acheolean implements, followed by Gravels and Sands 
of the Wolrercote Channel with * warm fauna Upper 
Aoheulean and Micoque implements. 

III. Silts and Clays, with Reindeer and Mousterian (r) imple- W iinii. 
ments, filling the Wolvercote Channel; disturbed by 
* Warp Sands ’ and Trail, which descended over older 
terrace-gravels as the river re-excavated its bed and 
dug its buried channel. 

December 19th, 1928.—Prof. J. W. Gregory, LL.D., D.8e., 
F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. C. A. Matlet gave a short account, illustrated by lantern- 
slides, of a visit to the crater of Papandajan" (Java) 
on Januaiy 7th, 1925, at which date, and for some twelve months 
previously, it was under observation by Dr. N. J. M. Taverne, of 
the Dutch East Indies Mining Service. The crater was closed to 
the public owing to a recent fatality, and Dr. Matley expressed 
his indebtedness to the Director for special [permission" to visit it, 
and also to Dr. Taverne for acting as guide and for explaining 
his methods of vulcanological research. 

' Q. J.G.S. vol Ixxx (1924) pp. 113 et »eqq, & ibid, vol. Ixxxi (1925) pp.62 
et seqq. 
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The ci*ater and its wall had been mapped on the scale of 1:2000^ 
with contours, and all the vents and fissures recorded. The tem¬ 
peratures of the fumaroles, solfataras, hot springs, and mud-holes 
were taken daily. A seismometer and a Milne seismograph had 
been installed, and another of improved type was about to be 
erected. A torsion-balance had been ordered, with the object of 
ascertaining changes of mass in the volcano and detecting move¬ 
ments of the magma. The problem of determining the stages 
leading to an eruption and, if ])ossible, of predicting it, was there¬ 
fore being attacked from three sides: namely, temperature, crustal 
movement, and movement of magma. In addition, the nature and 
quantity of the gaseous emanations, and the changes in them, were 
also being studied. The geneml conclusion drawn at the time of 
the visit was that the mass of lava was rising, but had not yet 
come directly into action, as the volcanic ash thrown out at recent 
eruptions consists of previously consolidated and propylitized 
material, and no new lava is present in it. The study of this 
volcano is of importance, as no fewer than 30(X) lives were lost in 
the eruption of 1772. 

Descriptions were given of the phenomena seen, including the 
destruction of part of a forest by a recent eruption of propylitized 
ash. A full account of the observations by Dr. Taverne will be 
found in * Vulkanologische Berichte ’ vol. xxxiii. (1924) & vol. xlii. 
(1925), as also in * Vulkaanstudien op Java ’ 1926, 

.lanuarv 9t}i. 1929.—Prof. J. W. Gregory, LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.K.8., President, in the Cliair. 

Prof. OwK\ Thomas Jones. M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
delivered the following lecture (illustrated by lantern-slides) on 
the History of the Yellowstone Canon (Yellowstone 
National Park) U.S.A. 

The Yellowstone Canon is one of the most striking features of 
the Yellowstone National Park, which has long been famous for 
its geysers and its Tertiary volcanic rocks. 

The i^ark has an area of 3344 square miles, which is almost 
ct|ual to the combined area of Lancashim and Cumberland. 

After leaving Yellowstone l^ke, the Yellowstone River flows 
northwards through the Hayden Valley with a very small gradient. 
Both around the lake and in the Hayden Valley there are remains 
of several |K)st-Glacial lake-terraces. The river then drops over 
the Upj>er Fall (108 feet), and in a short distance over the 
Lower Fall (309 feet). The so-called ‘Grand Canon’ begins 
here, and extends to Tower Falls about 20 miles away to the 
north, where the very narrow precipitous ‘ second Canon ’ begins. 
At the lower end of this canon the Yellowstone is joined by the 
Lamar River, which flows in a wide-open, flat-floored valley, of 
gj*eat size and matui*e as|>ect. Below the junction of the rivers 
the so-called ‘ third Canon ’ commences, and continues dowmstream 
towards Gardiner. 
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A preliminary geological survey of the Park was made by Dr. F. 
V. Hayden, who had among his assistants the famous delineator of 
geological subjects, W. H. Holmes, who, besides being a skilled 
artist, possessed unusual ability as a geological observer. The 
account of the geology of the Park in l£yden*s Final liepoi*t for 
the year 1878 was contributed by Holmes, and this is still the best 
account of the physical features of the Park. In later years the 
Park was surveyed in detail by a field unit of the U.S, Geological 
Survey, under Ai*nold Hague, and a folio of maps, together with a 
summary description of the geology, was published in 

The igneous rocks were described by Iddings in Monograph 82, 
Part II. Reference is made in this Monograph to the account of 
the ph3’'siography of the Park by Hague in Monograph 32, i^art 1. 
It appears, however, that the manuscript of this Monograph was 
not completed when Hague died, and it was never published. 

The lecturer was privileged last summer to Ixi the guest of tlie 
Summer School of Geology Si Natuml Resoui’ces, wliicli was 
organized and conducted by Prof. R. M. Field, of Princeton 
Universit 3 ^ During the visit of the Summer Scliool two years 
previously. Prof. Field had pliotogmphed with a cinematogiaph 
camera a part of the canon below the Great Fall, and, when the 
film was exhibited, he observed cross-l>e<lded sediments on the side 
of the canon near the prominent pinnacle known as Red Rock. 
Last summer Pi'of. Field and the lecturer examined tlicsc sediments 
in the company of Mr. W. .1. Johnson, of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, and Prof.W. A. Parks, of Toronto University, and they found 
about 187 feet of altemating blue silts, yellow sands, and ct>n- 
glomerates, with a calcareous and tufaeeous cement. The silts eonhl 
only have been dejiosited in quiet water, and resemble lacustrine 
deposits. Similar sediments were obseiwed on this occasion within 
50 feet of the bottom of the canon and about 100 yards of theftmt 
of the Great Fall, and also in the mvine between the two falls 
where they are cap|>ed by a conglomerate at a level of about 
100 feet above the Upj>er Fall. These .sediments show that, since 
the canon was eroded, it has been dammed somewhere l)eIow this 
locality, and filled to the brim with sediments. It is the prevalent 
opinion among physiographers that the caiion is of post-Glacial 
date, and the conglomerate capping the sedimentary series between 
the falls has been interpreted (F. de Martonne) as one of tlie 
Yellowstone Lake terraces. The conglomemte is, however, pre- 
Glacial, and appears to have nothing to do with the lake-temices. 
A study of the geological maps in the folio suggests that the 
canon was dammed by great flows of lava, which moved up it from 
the direction of Gardiner, and reached both the * Grand Canon ’ 
and for many miles up the Lamar Valley. Some of these 
flows consist of tracbytic rhyolite, but most of them consist of 
basalts which are now preserved as remnants on the flanks of 
the canon, descending in places to within about 100 feet of its 
floor and rising in places to a height of nearly 8000 feet. As 
the top of the sedimentary series between the two falls stands 
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at about 7800 feet, it is obvious that the lava-flows would be 
capable of damming the canon to the depth necessary to allow of 
the formation of the sediments. The evidence of the sections 
exposed in the walls of the ‘ Second Canon ’ near Tower Falls 
clearly shows that, in that region, an older canon lying to the east 
of the ‘ Second Canon ’ had been filled by alternations of basalts 
and conglomerate, and tlie present ‘Second Canon’ has been 
excavated to one side of the old blocked canon. 

A consideration of the profiles of the Yellowstone Canon, the 
I^mar Uiver, and their tributaries shows that traces of three cycles 
of erosion are preserved. In the Yellowstone s^^stem the first cycle 
is i-epresented by the Hayden Valiev, the second cycle by the 
‘ (irand Canon,’ and the third cycle by the ‘second’ and ‘thii-d’ 
ranons. The lava-flows were |K)ured out on the floor of the valley 
while the third cycle of erosion was in progress. The ‘Grand 
Canon,’ which hclotigs to the earlier or second cycle, has been eroded 
through the rhyolitic rocks of the Park. The basalt.s which 
followed on the third cycle are, therefore, obviously younger than 
the rhyolites. The conglomerate between two of the basalt-flows 
has yielded the remains of a Pliocene horse, and is presumably 
of Upper Pliocene age. 

The lecturer considered that a very great interval of time inter¬ 
vened l^etween the eruption of the rhyolites and the eruption of 
the basalts. In the folio, however, tlie rhyolites are regarded as 
being younger than the basalts and conglomerate, an intei^pretation 
which i.s quite inconsistent with the ph^'siographical history of 
the canon, and also with the direct evidence in the field. A perusal 
nf Holmes's report shows that he had grasped nearly all the 
Mgnilicant ])oints in the geological history of the region, and 
there is no doubt that, given a little more time, he would have 
completely anticijiated the results obtained by Prof. Field and 
the lecturer. 

Tiie general volcanic history of the Park appears, then, to 
have been as follows. A vast thickness of andesitic breccias was 
|M>ured out, either in late Cretaceous or in early Eocene times, on a 
very uneven surface whicli consisted of rocks ranging from Pre- 
Cambrian to Cretaceous. A long period of erosion intervened, and 
the surface of the andesitic breccias was dissected into a system of 
mature or sub-mature valleys. On to this surface the rhyolites 
were poured out. There is reason to believe that the surface of 
the rhyolites themselves had been peneplaned, and several 
hundred of feet of the upper part of the rhyolites had been 
removed, before the initiation of the ‘ Grand Canon ’ cycle, which 
was presumably the result of uplift. A further rejuvenation 
initiated the third cycle of erosion, reproseiited mainly by the ‘ third ’ 
canon, after w^hich the basalts and trachjtic rhyolites were 
erupted, leading to the damming of the ‘ Grand Canon ’ and the 
de|K)sition of the sediments near the falls. Since that presumed 
Upj)er Pliocene period, the basalts have been almost completely 
removed to a depth in places of nearly 1500 feet, the sediment 
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in the * Grand Canon ’ have been almost cleared out, and the 
erosion of the canon, which had been ariosted for an enormous 
period of time, has been resumed. 

Two facts are very significant in connexion with the history of 
the region. One is the very large amount of material that has 
been removed from the whole length of the canon since Upper 
Pliocene times, and the other is that the Great Pall of the Yellow- 
stone has probably remained in its present position for an enormous 
t)eriod of time, and may perhaps be regarded as the oldest fall in 
the world. 


January 23rd, 1929.~Prof. J. W. Gregory, LL.D., D.Sc., 
P.K.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read 

1. ‘The South Wales End-Momine.' Bv Prof. John Kave 
Charleswoi-th, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.G.S.*^ 

The Irish-Sea Ice stood over Cardigan Bay at the period of the 
maximum advance of the Newer Drift jHjriotl, and ponded back 
the natural drainage of Noilhern Pembrokeshire and Southern 
Cardiganshire to form a chain of extra-glacial lakes connected by 
marginal streams. This drainage, except at an early stage, failed 
to escape across the main watershed into the Bristol Channel, and 
was led along the ice-edge into Cardigan Bay. The largest lake 
occupied the valley of the Teifi, and was 34 miles long. 

The end-moraine of the Newer Drift passes across Eastern and 
Southern Wales. In Northern Pembrokeshire and Southern 
Cardiganshire, where the moraine is rarely conspicuous and often 
absent over considerable stretches, it was laid down along the edgt‘ 
of the Irish-Sea Ice, contemporaneously with the oi^eration of the 
highest mai^inal channels of these areas. 

Farther east, the moraine is practically continuous, and repre¬ 
sents the marginal product of the local Welsh Ice, which was 
centred in the mountains of Central Wales, the Carmarthenshire 
Vans, the Brecon Beacons, the Black Mountains, and the moun¬ 
tains of Radnor Forest. This ice flowed beyond the outlets of the 
great valleys of the east to form the valley-glaciers of the Severn, 
Ciun, Lugg, Arrow, Wye, and Usk, and extended southwards on 
to the coastal plain of Glamorgan as the Glamorgan Piedmont 
Glacier and the Swansea Bay Piedmont Glacier. The end-moraine 
is disposed in loops around these glaciers, and passes beneath or 
near the following places: Tregaron, Swansea, Kyle, Cowbridge, 
Cardiff, Risca, Usk, Abergavenny, Pandy, Hereford, Wellington, 
Leominster, Graven Arms, and Montgomery. 

This Newer Drift, which probably marks the culmination of the 
cold of the Glacial Period in Britain, is shown to be of early 
Magdalenian age by the collective evidence of the Upper Palseo- 
lithic implements of Britain. It was preceded by the ‘ Aurignacean 
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Oscillation the minimum extent of which can be estimated from 
the distribution of the remains of the Pleistocene mammalia in 
the di*ifts and caves of the North of England. 

The raised beach of the southern part of the British Isles is 
earlier than the Older Drift. 


2. *The Glacial Geology of the Derbyshire Dome and the 
Western Slopes of the Southern Pennines.’ By Albert Jowett, 
D.Sc., F.G.S., and Prof. John Kaye Charlesworth, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.G.S. 

The Derbyshire Dome of the Southern Pennines was overridden 
at the period of maximum glaciation by ice from the nortli and 
north-west. This is shown by the occurrence of fairly extensive 
patches of true Boulder t'lay, ranging up to 20 feet in thickness, 
by the wide distribution of erratics of Lake District and Gallo wav 
rock.s over the dome and along its valleys, and by a southward 
carry of the local rocks, such as Carboniferous Limestone 
(dolomitic and non-dolomitic, elierty and noji-cherty varieties). 
Millstone Grit, and Toadstone. 

The upper limit of the Galloway and Lake District erratics 
follows the outer thinks of the South-Western Pennines at an 
average height of about 1250 feet above sea-level, decreasiiiir 
slightly southwards in the direction of How. 

The ice-recession from this )K)sition was associated with a 
copious marginal drainage, which eroded a well-developed suite of 
channels linking a number of big extra-glacial lakes in the vallevs 
of the Western Pennines. Tliese waters escaped at the saine 
.successive stages; (1) hv the Walsden Gorge into the Todmorden 
valley and the Huinl»er drainage; (2) by Dove Holes into the 
Wye, Derwent, and Tivnt basins; (3) into the Trent drainage bv 
it.s tributaries north and west of Stoke-u[)on-Trent and by the 
Uudyaid Gorge, north of Leek; and (4) by the Market Dravton 
Gap into the Severn and the Bristol Channel, 


February 15th, 1929.—Prof. J. W. Gregory, LL.D., D.Sc.. 

RR.S., Presideut in the Chair. 

In his Anniversary Addrass, dealing with the Geological 
History of the Atlantic Ocean, the President remarked that 
the Atlantic is the best test case for the theory of the j>ennanenee 
of the ocean basins. According to one view, the Atlantic trough 
is a primseval geographic feature and dates back to the prt*-Palaeo¬ 
zoic. According to an alternative view, it has been repeatedlv 
so broken up by lands trending east to west across it that there 
was no sea entitled to the name of the Atlantic. 

The Icelandic Ridge, the northernmost of these cross lands, is 
generally accepted, and it was probably finally severed between 
the Upper Fklsdolithic and the Neolithic. This land is shown bv 
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varied evidence from different geological periods to have extended 
as far south as a line from Newfoundland to Ireland, or to the 
Azores. It formed the northern shore of the Tethys. The main 
issue regarding the Atlantic relates to the southern side of the 
Tethys and the Brazilio-Ethiopian land. That the South Atlantic 
was occupied by land in the Palasozoic Era is indicated by the 
absence of marine rocks from most of both coasts. Prom Upper 
Carboniferous to Lower Jurassic times Brazil and Africa were parts 
of Gondwanaland, and a southern fauna and flora ranged through 
both. The invasion of this land by the sea began in the Middle 
Cretaceous Period, with gulfs from the MediteiTanean which reached 
Brazil and Angola: they were closed to the south, as the marine 
fauna of Cape Colony is distinct, and ranged westwards through 
Chile, and as the fi*eshwater fauna w^as continuous between Africa 
and South America. This continuity is shown by the river fishes, 
porcupines, lizards, snakes, and many invertebrates, of gi*oups that 
were in existence in the Lower Kainozoic Era. The evidence .shows 
that the connexion lasted till the end of the Oligocene; but it 
cannot have lasted much later, as the more sjK.‘cialized mammals 
and birds, for instance, the humming-birds, did not use it as a 
land bridge. The existence of this land-connexion in Oligocene 
times is shown by the occuiTencc of the same shallow-water 
marine animals in the West Indies and in tlic Mediterninean. 
Some of them might have crossed by a chain of islands, but that 
the land was continuous is shown by the marine mollusca of the 
West Indies and the Mediterranean being distinct from those in 
the south. The first commingling in South America wa.s in the 
Upper Miocene ('Entrerics Beds) aceoixling to H. von Ihering. 
A slight temporary land-connexion was e.stahlished in the Upper 
Miocene, as shown by the migration of Hipparion (jmcile t(> 
Europe and of African antelo])es to the United Statos. 

This land-connexion was seveml too t*arly to have served as 
Atlanti.s, though the Canaries may have l>ecn joined to tin* main¬ 
land up to the Pleistocene. There is no geological evidence <»f any 
land-connexion of Africa and South America in tlui time of Man. 

The Atlantic is a relatively young geogni]>hical feature and due, 
as held by Siiess, to the growth of two gulfs, which ])rojected 
northwards and soutliwards from the Tethys. Tliese gulfs were 
formed by subsidences which began in tin* Middle Cretaceous 
and have continued to the Pleistocene, and they finally united the 
Arctic, the North Atlantic (Poseidon), and the Xereus of the 
South Atlantic. The Atlantic trough is the greatest of meridional 
geographical features, and is due to the collapse of a belt of tin? 
crust along faults and tensional fractures connected with the 
pressure of South America westward against the Andes. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
vieivs expressed by their correspondents 
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XOII. The Crystal Structure of Solid Methane, Btf J. C. 
McLENNAN/i>.iSc., F.R.S.^ andW. G. Plummer, Ph,D, 

structure of the methane molecule has recently 
JL become a most interesting subject of discussion among 
theoretical physicists and chemists. According to some 
authorities, the results of recent work in the field of Atomic 
Physics are said to demand a pyramidal structure for the 
molecule instead of the hitherto universally accepted tetra¬ 
hedral structure. In much of the literature upon the subject 
the state of the molecule under consideration is left entirely 
unsfiecified. 

The present paper deals with an X-ray investigation by 
t^e powder method of analysis of solid methane at tem¬ 
peratures intermediate between those of liquid air (-—190® C.) 
and liquid hydrogen { — 255® C.). It is to be understood^ in 
speaking of the molecule, that the crystal molecule is implied 
throughout, and the question of the relationship which it may 
bear to the chemical molecule will not be discussed here. 

Any attempt at a complete determination of structure by 
the powder method alone must necessarily be open to a 
consitlerable amount of criticism, but at the present time the 
growth of single cr 3 'stals of methane and their maintenance 
over a period sufficiently long for X-ray examination is not 
practicable ; for this purpose a constant supply of ]i({uid 

^ Commuiiicated by the Authors. 

Phil, May. S. 7. YoL 7. No. 45. May 1929. 3 E 
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hydrogen would be required. Hence, although it may not 
be permissible to regard the suggested structure as more 
than an approximation to the true one, the results of this 
examination definitely prove the existence of a cubic modi¬ 
fication for solid methane over the temperature range of 
these experiments. 


Fig.L 



Apparatus^ 

A Debye-Scherrer type of camera, which closely resembled 
that described in a previous paper was employed (fig. 1). 
After loading the cylindrical film-holder and placing it in 
the correct position in the camera (already determined by 
preliminary experiment;, the edges of the loose lid were 
covered with a small quantity of a preparation of petrolatum 
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and beeswax, and the lid was firmly held in position by 
means oi six clamps. The main chamber A was then 
evacaated For several hours by means of suitable pumps, 
a liquid-^air trap having been inserted next to the chamber 
to prevent any mercury-vapour from reaching it. Next, 
the nickel-silver container G was filled with liquid hydrogen, 
and an interval o£ a quarter of an hour allowed for the 
cooling of the apparatus, after which a small quantity of 
pure methane was admitted to the main chamber from a side 
tube (the tap connecting the main chamber with the pumps 
having, of course, been closed just previously to introducing 
the methane). The deposition of crystals of solid methane 
on the outside of the copper capillary tube D could be 
observed through the window W, and when a layer of the 
desired thickness had formed, the crystalline powder was 
irradiated with X-radiation generated by a Shearer tube and 
suitably filtered to exclude /9-lines. The rays passed into 
the camera through a lead slit I mm. wide which formed 
part of the camera, and was covered on the outside with thin 
aluminium foil. The exposure varied from 5 to 10 hours, 
with a current of approximately 6 milliamperes through the 
tube. Owing to the gradual decrease in thickness of the 
methane layer during the exi)OSure, it vras found advanta¬ 
geous to observe the layer carefully during the first stages, 
and to admit fresh methane when required. (Incidentally 
this procedure assisted in producing a more random orien¬ 
tation of crystals than would otherwise have been the case.) 

Preparation of Methane, 

Owing to the comparative ease with which most substances 
cry^stallize at liquid hydrogen temperatures, it is of the 
utmost importance that the methane employed shall be of 
the highest possible ])urity. Every precaution was taken to 
exclude impurities, and separate X-ray photographs under 
the same experimental conditions were taken of solid methane 
prepared by t' o different methods ; the diffraction patterns 
obtained were apparently identical in the two cases. 

Ill the first method methane was prepared by dropping a 
mixture of equal parts of methyl iodide and 9o per cent, 
methyl alcohol from a stopper€<l bottle into a large quantity 
of freshly-prepared zinc-copper couple. The gas, after 
being passed over another zinc-copper couple, was collected 
over distilled water and afterwards passed through tubes 
containing phosphoru.s pentoxide. Spectroscopic examination 
showed the gas to be free from nitrogen and possible iodide 

3E2 
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impurity^ and the only bands in evidence were those asso¬ 
ciated with the elements carbon and hydrogen. 

The second method of preparation was from aluminium 
carbide and water. The flask, delivery tube, etc., were 
evacuated before commencing the reaction in order to save 
the trouble of displacing air in the apparatus. The gas was 
collected over distilled water and purified by bubbling it 
slowly through a solution of potassium dichromate and con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. It w^as then passed through a 
caustic potash tube and two tubes containing phosphorus 
pentoxide. The final product w^as subjected to spectroscopic 
examination, and no bands other than those characteristic of 
carbon and hydrogen and CH compounds were observed. 

After each exposure the communiaiting tap between the 
pumps and the main chamber was closed, and the frozen 
methane upon the capillary tube w'as allowed to warm up 
slowly until it reached the gaseous state. Samples of this 
methane were then examined spectroscopically for impurities, 
and the absence of nitrogen and oxygen hands indicated that 
air had not leaked into the chamber during the course of the 
experiment. This point was capable of further verification 
on development of the X-ray film, upon which no powder 
l^es for those elements were observed. 

Crystallographic Information, 

The melting and boiling points of methane are given 
in the Internafioi.al Critical Tablcs^*^ as — 184°C, and 
—161^*4 C., respectively. In 1912 W. WahC^^ found tliat 
pure methane crystallizeil very readily when cooled with 
liquid air under exhaust, and that the growth structures 
were always devehiped according to the hexahedron, and 
closely resembled those of ammonium chloride. The more 
rapid the crystallization, the finer were the resulting growth 
structures. The crystals were found to be isotropic ; the 
molecule must tlierefore possess the four trigonal axes of 
symmetry characteristic of the cubic system, and conse¬ 
quently the valency directions must be assumed to make 
equal angles with one another. This argument applies also 
to the cubic forms of carbon tetrachloride, carbon tetra- 
bromide, carbon tetraiodide, and tetramethylmethane. 

Each of tliese compounds shows a low-temperature doubly- 
refracting modification ; similarly for methane at very low 
(liquid hydrogen) temperatures WahU^^ observed an enun- 
tiotropic transition into a doubly-refracting form. 
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Experimental Results. 

For seven of the eight “ powder photographs obtained 
for solid methane the freezing agent employed was liquid 
hydrogen ; in the case of the remaining one liquid air under 
reduced pressure was used. Apart from slight displacements 
of the lines attributable to differences in thickness of the 
various layers, the X-ray patterns were apparently the same 
in all cases, and were typical of the cubic modification. 
Variation of the t-xperimental conditions so as to favour the 
formation of the doubly-refracting modification observed by 
Wahl produced no change in the photographs. This is rather 
surprising, but the probable explanation is that, owing to 
inefficient heat insulation, a not inconsiderable temperature 
gradient existed between the inside of the copper capillary 
tube in contact with the liquid hydrogen and the exterior 
layers of crystals frozen upon the outside of this tube which 
were being photographed. 

Four of the exposures were made with characteristic zinc 
K radiation and the remaining four with iron K^-rays. The 
photographs obtained with the latter radiation were not so 
clear as those made uith the zinc rays on account of the 
higher dispersion, and consequently broader lines, but the 
experimental spacings are in close agreement in the two 
cases. (Compare Tables I. and II. with Tables III. and 
IV.) 

Table I. shows the derivation of the experimental spacings 
from measurements of the lines upon a typical ‘^powder’' 
photograph of solid methane (prepared in this case from 
methyl iodide and irradiated with zinc rays). As a very 
thick layer of methane was employed, the lines due to the 
copper of the capillary tube were scarcely visible, and have 
been excluded from the table. The approximate intensities 
of reflexion are indicated by the customary symbols : V.S., 
M., etc. The theoretical spacings in column 4, which corre¬ 
spond to the planes opposite them in column 5, have been 
calculated upon the assumption of a unit cube of edge 
6-35 A. 

In order that more precise values of the longest spacings 
which occur might be obhiitied, together with a more 
accurate represen I ation of the relative intensities of reflexion 
from the various planes, a very thin layer of solid methane 
was exposed (also to zinc railiation), for a shorter period ; 
the resulting spacings are given in Table II. In conse¬ 
quence of the reduced exposure, only four lines (in addition 
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Table I.— Methane Frozen with Liquid Hydrogen. 

Zinc X-radiation, XKaiaj = 1*434 A. Copper filter. 
Copper capillary tube. Exposure : 8^ hr. 

Correction for the thickness of the layer ss — 0*12 cm. 
Radius of the circular camera = 3*52 cm. 


Corrected distance 
of line from 
centre of film (cm.). 

Glancing 

angle. 

Experimental 

spring. 

Theoretical 

spacing. 

Indices of 
corresponding 
plane. 

0165 W. to M. 

420 oai' 

1070 

1*075 

135 

4 806 W. 

39 06i 

1-137 

1*123 

440 

4*44 M. 

09 

1-215 

1 ‘222 

r Hr> and 

1333 

4*155 M. 

33 4Si 

1*289 

1*296 

224 

3-70 M. 

30 OSi 

1*428 

1*420 

240 

3-595 V.W. 

29 15 

1*468 

1*456 

133 

3-30 V.W. to W. 

26 54 

1*587 

1*588 

400 




1*835^^ 

222 

2*715 V.S. 

22 06 

1*905 

1*914 

113 

2-295 V,8. 

IS 38 

2*244 

2*24(i 

220 

1*06 M. 

13 26 

3*09 

S*i8 

200 

1-395 T.8. 

11 24 

3*64 

3*67 

111 


* The presence of a reflexion from this plane cannot be established owing 
to a line from the copper capillary tube at a jwint corresponding to 1*801 A. 


Table II.—Methane Frozen with Li(|uid Hydrogen. 

Zinc X-radiation, XKa^a^ = 1*434 A. Copper filter. 
Copper capillary tube. Exposure: 7^ hr. 

Correction for the thickness of the layer == — 0‘(17 cm. 
Radius of the circular camera = 3*52 cm. 


Corrected distance 
of line from 
centre of film (cm.). 

Glancing 

angle. 

Experimental 

spacyiig. 

A. 

Theoretical 

spacing. 

Indices of 
currespondiiig 
plane. 

2*705 M. to S. 

220 or 

1 913 

1*914 

113 

2 30 V.S. 

18 43 

2*235 

2*216 

220 

1*62 M. 

13 11 

3*144 

3176 

200 

1*39 V.S. 

11 19 

3*655 

3667 

111 


to those given by the copper tube, which have been omitted 
from the table), were sufficiently intense to be measurable ; 
in this case the methane was prepared from aluminium 
carbide. 
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The spucings resulting from the measurement of two other 
films are derived in Tables III. and IV.; the remaining 
photographs have also been measured^ and give, within the 
limits of experimental error, similar values. 

Table III.—Methane Frozen with Liquid Air under 
Reduced Pressure. 

Iron X-radiation, =1*934 A. 

Copper capillary tube. Exposure: 6 hr. 

Correction for the thickness of the layer = — 0*16 cm. 

Radius of the circular camera = 3*52 cm. 


Corrected distance 

dancing 

Experimental Theoretical 

Indices of 

of line from 
centre of film (cm.). 

angle. 

spaing. 

spa|ing. 

corresponding 

plane. 

4*64 W. to M. 

37® 

1-58 

1-588 

400 

3*71 W. to M, 

30 12 

1-92 

1*914 

113 

312 W. to M. 

25 24 

2-25 

2*246 

220 

2 25 W. 

18 19 

3*08 

3*176 

200 

1-88 M. 

15 18 

3‘6G 

3*667 

111 


Table IV.—Methane Frozen with Liquid Hydrogen. 

Iron X-radiation, = 1*934 A. Manganese filter. 

Copper capillary tube. Exposure : 5^ hr. 

Correction for the thickness of the layer = — 0*09 cm. 
Radius of the circular camera = 3*52 cm. 


('orrectetl distance 
of line from 
centre of film (cm.). 

dancing 

angle. 

Experimental 

spacing. 

A, 

Theoretical 

spring. 

Indices of 
corresponding 
plane. 

3 74 M. 

30^27' 

191 

1*914 

113 

3 11 M, 

25 19 

2*26 

2*246 

220 

2 24 M. 

00 

3*09* 

3*176 

200 

VBO M. to S. 

15 23 

365 

3*667 

111 


* This line was particularly broad, and diflicult to measure accurately. 


Returning to Table 1., the experimental spacings in 
column 3 are seen to be in very close agreement with those 
calculated for a face-centred cubic cell of edge 6*35 A., which 
are given in column 4. Within the range of spacings 
shown, the only irregularity is the indefiniteness as to 
whether there is a reflexion from the (222) plane corre¬ 
sponding to 1*835A.; if such a reflexion exists, it is 
indistinguishable in the photographs from a line corre¬ 
sponding to 1*801 A., for which the copper capillary tube is 
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responsible. (It was intended to settle this point by making 
an exposure with a capillary tube of some suitable inetiil 
other than copper.) Further, all planes which do not satisfy 
the condition for a face-centred lattice are absent. The 
density of liquid methane at approximately its boiling-point 
has been given as 0*415 gm./c.c.^®^, and if this be used as an 
approximation to the density of the solid, then : 


No. of molecules per unit cell = n 


0-415(6-35)» _ 
16-03.1-649 


that is, there are four molecules per unit cell. There are no 
abnormal spacings except those demanded by a face-centred 
lattice, hence all the following S}»ace-groups have to be 
considered ; 


'P, IV, TV, 0^ ov. 

If the further assumption is made that all the carbot» atoms 
are cryshillographically identical, and tliat all the hydrogen 
atoms are identical in this sense, only two of these, 'P and 
TV give four equivalent positions for the carbon atoms and 
sixteen equivalent positions for the hydrogens In either 
case the four carbons in the positions of fourfold symmetry 
without any degrees of freedom will have coordinates: 

000, Oil, iOJ, iiO; 

the carbons themselves having symmetry T in the case of the 
space-group and T^ for the space-group TV. The sixteen 
hydrogens in positions of 16-fold symmetry with one degree 
of freedom u will have coordinates : 


ft, tt; tt, a, fi; 24 , u\ Uj u, ft; 

«, «+i «+}; «. J-tf, tt, i-ff; w, 

a-hi, «, «+J, tt, J-m; K, tt+i 

«; i-w, ti; a+J. «; J-tt, «. 

If the space-group T* is under consideration, the sym¬ 
metry of the hydrogen atom itself will be Cg; but if the 
correct space-group is TV this symmetry will be Cg©. 

The next step is to calculate the resulting theoretical 
intensities for the various values of the parameter i/, and to 
ascertain which particular value of u gives the best agree¬ 
ment with the observed intensities. This work has been 
summarized in Table V., which shows the intensities of the 
various planes relative to the stsindard value 15 arbitrarily 
chosen for the (111) plane. The formula employed was 

Intensity « Q. Z. S^ 

where S is the structure factor, wliich depends upon the 
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Intensities Calculated for Various Values of the Parameter m. 
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geometrical positions of the atoms and on their scattering- 
powers. As a first approximiition, the latter were taken as 
proportional to the atomic numbers (0=6, H=:l). The 
Q factor referred to in column 2 was calculated from 

^ 2 sin* d . cos 0 " 

where 6 is the glancing-angle. 

The number represents the number of cooperating 

planes, and it will be noted that, in the case of the (240) 
plane, its value may be 12 or 24, according to whether the 
space-group is Tj or T/ respectively ; hence, until the 
question of the correct space-group is settled, there will be 
for this plane two possible values for the resulting intensities. 
The temperature factor was not introduced into the intensity 
formula, as its efiEect should be almost negligible at the 
temperatures used in these experiments. 

The particular case of m= 0 is equivalent to disregarding 
entirely the scattering efi'ect of the hydrogen atoms; or, 
alternatively, to considering that the four valency electrons 
from the four hydrogen atoms in the CH 4 molecule have 
joined the four outer electrons belonging to the carbon atom, 
thus forming a scattering system of eight electrons per 
molecule, which should be a stable configuration. It is 
extremely probable that such systems would be very nearly 
identical for each molecule throughout the structure ; hence 
each system might be regarded, for the purpose of scattering, 
as the true structural unit, and might conveniently be 
supposed to be concentrated at tin* centre of the carbon 
nucleus (since it is the same for each molecule). If this be 
the case, the X-ray results .will give no indication of the 
distance from the centre of the carbon nucleus to the orbit 
in which the electrons rotate ; it will only be possible to 
determine the distance from one molecule to the next. 
A comparison of tlie experimental and theoretical intensities 
for the various values of the parameter u in Table V. shows 
that no value of 1 / gives very good agreement, but u^O 
apparently gives the nearest correspondence, though the 
observed reflexion from the (133) plane is too weak. A more 
encouraging agreement is obtained if, in the calculation of 
the theoretical intensities, the scattering effect of ^ the 
hydro;.;en atoms be neglected (w= 0 ), and the factor / given 
by Ponte for reflecting power of the carbon atom for high- 
frequency rays (which varies with the spacing) be used instead 
of the constant factor 6 for the carbon atom. The values of 
f givi*n in Table VT. are taken from Curve III. of Ponte’s 
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paper, and the square of this factor has been used in the 
calculation of the theoretical intensities given in column 3 
of the table; the Lorentz factor, the geometrical structure 
factor, and the factor for the number of coof)erating planes 
have also been taken into consideration in this calculation. 
With the exception ot the reflexions from the (111), (200),and 
(133) planes, which are not sufficiently strong, the observed 
intensities (taken from Table I.) agree quite well with the 
corresponding theoretical value^j. It is only fair to add that 
the lines coriesponding to the (111) and (220) planes in the 
photographs obtained with zinc radiation (Tables I. and II.) 


Table VI. 

Calculated Intensities using the Ponte Factor. 


Plane. 



Theoretical 

intensity proportional to: 

Observed 
intensity (from 
Table L). 

440 


1.5 

1*0 

W. 

115 1 

3^1 


1-6 

3*4 

M. 

224 


1*73 

30 

M. 

240 


1'90 

2*1 or 4*3 

M. 

133 


1*95 

4*5 

T.W. 

400 


215 

1*6 

V.W. to W. 

‘>22 


2*45 

4*0 

— 

113 


26 

15 

v.s. 

220 


30 

15 

v,s. 

200 


4*05 

28 

M. 

111 


4*5 

63 

V.S. 

V.S.=Very 

strong; 
\V. to VV 

S.=Strong; M.=Moderately strong ; W, = Weak : 
Very weak to wcaik; V.W.=Very weak. 


are so strong that no further blackening of the film w'ould 
be detectable, and the next stage would be reversal; this 
might explain w hy the (111) reflexion is not stronger in the 
photographs than that from the (220 > plane. However, the 
comparative weakness of the (200) reflexion still reniidns 
unexplained, but in all the photographs the line corre¬ 
sponding to this plane is noticeably broader than the 
remainder, and this fact cannot very w^ell be taken into 
account in ordinary eye-estimations of the relative intensities 
of the lines. 

This analysis of intensities would therefore appear to 
support the idea, to which reference has already been made. 
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of stable and practically identical scattering systems for each 
molecule of methane throughout the structure, the molecules 
being arranged upon a face-centred lattice. Jt is difficult to 
interpret in any other way the fact that the most satisfactory 
agreement of intensities is obtained when ti= 0 . 

In any case, this investigation coniirins the conclusion 
arrived at by Wahl, by optical methods, that a cubic form of 
methane really exists, and it disproves the view recently 
expressed in several papers that the structure of the methane 
molecule cannot be cubic, but that it must be pyramidal. 
No evidence of the existence of a pyramidal modification 
has been found in this work, but its probable existence is not 
disputed. 

The chief arguments put forward in opposition to the 
existence of a cubic structure for methane have been classified 
by V. Henri under the following beads :— 

( 1 ) The scattering of light by methane (studied by 

Cabannes). 

(2) Its absorption spectrum (examined by I'ooley and 

Dennison). 

(3) The emission spectra of the carbon atom (examined 

by Millikan and Bowen). 

(4) . The crystal structure of methane derivatives (in 

particular penta-erythritol, examined by Mark and 

Weissenberg, and Huggins and Hendricks;. 

( 5 ) Calculation of the potential energy of the methane 

molecule (made by Guillemin, and Van Arkel and 
De Boer). 

If it is admitted that methane can exist in two different 
modifications, it is surely quite impossible to predict which 
of these forms is assumed for the particular conditions of 
experiment in cases ( 1 ) and (2). In either case the experi¬ 
mental technique is very difficult, and it is even possible 
that both forms exist together under such conditions. And 
in case (4) the selection of penhierythritol as a substance 
whose structure might be characteristic of that of methane 
seems rather unfortunate in view of the fact timt regular 
modifications of its more closely-related compounds, carbon 
tetrachloride, tetrabromide, and tetraiodide, are known to 
exist, especially as carbon tetrachloride has been shown to 
possess only a negligible dipole moment. The calculation of 
the potential energies of the pyramidal and tetrahedral con¬ 
figurations of the methane molecule in case ( 5 ) involves the 
use of the numerical data obtained from the work on the 
absorption spectrum in ( 2 ), and the authors of the two 
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papers dealing with this subject are in disagreement 
as to which is the more stable configuration, owing to 
differences in original assumptions. With regard to 
case (3), it has been sliown, by examination of the emission 
spectra of the carbon atom, that in neutral carbon the four 
valencies are not equal, but that there are two (2,2) and 
two (2,1) electrons. In methane, however, if the four 
electrons belonging to the hydrogen atoms join these four, 
and form a stable system of eight (similar to the neon 
electron con6guration), as the analysis of intensities in this 
paper would seem to indicate, this objection to the existence 
of a cubic modification is removed. The results of this 
investigation therefore leave little doubt that a regular form 
of methane does actually exist, and this conclusion is sup¬ 
ported by the recent work of Weissenberg^^^^, who has 
shown from theoretical considerations that for substances of 
the type C «4 the occurrence of the electrically symmetrical 
molecule is to be expected just as frequently as that of the 
pyramidal type. 

A complete list of references to papers dealing with this 
subject is unnecessary, as excellent lists have already been 
prepared by the authors of the following papers ;— 

K. Lonsdale (nee Yardley), Phil. Mag. vi. p. 433 (1928). 
J. K. Morse^ Proe. Nat. Acad. Sci. xiv. (Feb. 1928). 

^ote .— rhough my collaborator has kindly signified that 
he wishes my name to be associated with this paper, I desire 
to say the details have been practically all worked out by 
him. The research is one of a number I planned and 
initiated, hut the growing pressure of other investigations 
precluded iny following up the work as closely as I was able 
to do in the early stages. I should add that throughout we 
had much valuable help from Mr. J. O. Wiihelm in the 
liquefaction of air and hydrogen. The investigation is one 
of the many made possible with the cryogenic equipment 
securtMl through the help of the Carnegie Cor(»oration, the 
National Research Council of Canada, and the University 
of Toronto.—J. C. McLennan. 
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XCIII. The Jt’.iW.jP. of Thermal Agitation. By E. K. 
Sandeman, Ph,D.^ and L. H. Bedford, 

A S an incident in a certain investigation carried out for 
the Laboratories of the International Standard Electric 
Corporation, some work of J. B. Johnson on the e.m.f. of 
thermal agitation (Physical Review, vol. xoii., July 1928, 
pp 97-109) has been verified. The accuracy of the results 
is not so great as his, but it is thought that the confir¬ 
matory evidence obtained is of value. 

A simple precision formula has been derived, which it is 
believed will prove useful for many practical purposes in 
calculating quickly and accurately in R.M.S. microvolts tlie 
magnitude of noise disturbance which occurs on the grid of 
the first stage of any amplifier. This formula is admittedly 
only applicable under certain limiting conditions, but 
fortunately those limiting conditions are the ones which 
occur most often in practice. In practice it is usually 
required to amplify uniformly a given band of frequencies, 
and the impedaTice between the grid and filament of the 
first valve is usually a pure resistance shunted by a capacity, 
within the pass-band of the system The truth of this has 
been verified tor audio-frequency systems using good input 
transformers to the grid of the first stage. 

With the above qualifications the noise in microvolts on 
the grid of the first valve is given by :— 

JTf__ 

"71^’ V tan-*27rRCF,-- tan''27rKOFi • (1) 

(the inverse tangents being expressed in radians), 

* Communicated by the Authors. 
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J«b7*4 X lO*® a constant^ 

T=s:the absolute temperature, normally about 293, 

Rssthe total grid-filament resistance in ohms 
{ = reciprocal of sum of conductance external 
and internal to the valve), 

Css the total grid-filament capacity in farads, 

Fi and Fjssthe frequency limits of the pass range of the 
receiving system in cycles per second* 

J is derived directly from Boltzmann^s constant K by the 
formula _ 

J = 200^/i0K..(2) 

Taking the accepted value of K (Int. Grit. Tables, v* 1, 
p. 18) as 1*372 xlO-^«, 

J=200xl0-'®x 
= 7-4 X10-6. 


Example. 

T = 293, 

R=100,000 ohms, 

C=150 micro-microfarads, 
Fi=:30 cycles per second, 
FjssTOOO cycles per second, 
7-4x 10*®x 17-1 


N = 


VlSOx 10~^*x 6*28 


\/ 


taa~*6'28 X 10» X 150x 10 **x7000 

—tan~'6‘28x 10® x 150 x 10~**x30 


=4’12x v^tan~*0‘66 —tan *0*00283 


=4*12 X V0*584-0*00283 
=4*12x0*76 

= 3*1 microvolts (slide rale). 

It is here evident that the second term under the'root is 
negligible. If the value of R is increased indefinitely, the 
first tor<n approaches a limiting value asymptotically and the 
second term also approaches the same value, lagging behind 
the first. The result is that as the resistance is increased 
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indefinitely the potential variation across the resistance due 
to the thermal agitation increases to a maximum and then 
decreases. This effect is shown very well in Johnson’s fig* 5 
(Physical Review, July 1928, p- 103). In our experiments, 
owing to the low value of Fi the lower cut-off of the amplifier 
system, we never reached such a maximum even by 
increasing R to the grid-filament conductance of the valves 
(about 50 megoliins). 

Apparatus. 

The equipment consisted of a four-stage resistance-coupled 
amplifier using 4102-E (/x =30) valves, followed by a three- 
stage coil-couplod amplifier giving subshintially uniform 
amplification in the range 30-7000 cycles. The gain of the 
last amplifier was adjustable in steps of 3 decibels, and was 
used on about half gain. 

The working amplification was about two million on a 
voltage basis from the grid of the first valve to the plate of 
the last. The out[»ut was observed by means of a rectifier 
valve and a inilliammeter, the input to the rectifier containing 
a potentiometer adjustiible in steps of 2 decibels. 

The first stage of the system was mounted on a small 
wooden platform slung on rubber bands in a tea-box to elim¬ 
inate vibration. The foil of the tea-bo.x afforded screening. 
Acoustic quietness was secured by conducting the experi¬ 
ments in the country, and sufficient iVeedom from electrical 
pick up was obtained by switcliing off the light circuit at the 
main. 

A calibrating voltage of 1000 cycles was applied from a 
reed oscillator, its output being measured by a thermocouple 
and applied to a 600 ohm attenuator, variable in steps of 
0‘2 ^1. The output from the attenuator w.is connected to a 
transition network having the ratio GOO : 3 ohms, and the 
voltage output from this was applied to the grid of the first 
valve through a balanced shielded coil (SS. 5115-1 Repeating 
Coil made by Messrs. Standard Telephones and Cables). 
We have found this coil invaluable for this kind of work, as 
it is balanced to a very high degree of accuracy, and its 
tnnsmission characteristics from 30 to 10,000 cycles are 
excellent, e. g.^ when operating in a 600-ohm circuit the loss 
in this range does not exceed 1^ decibels. As used in the 
circuit here described the loss was quite negligible. The 
stray field of such coils is also small, as they are toroidally 
wound, but with magnifications of the order used it was 
necessary to separate the input coil from the coils in the 
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second amplifier by aboat fifteen feet to redace the effects of 
reaction. As the circuit was originally set up to obtain 
comparative noise figures on different valves the presence of 
reaction was not serious, and it was only when idle curiosity 
prompted us to see how near our value of Boltzmann^s 
constant came to the correct value that we took steps to 
get a better value by eliminating sources of error. 

The method of measurement was to insert any value of 
input resistance, adjust the gain to give a convenient 
deflexion on the output meter, and then decrease the rectifier 
sensitivity by 10 decibels on its potentiometer before applying 
the calibrating voltage, which was adjusted until the same 
deflexion was again obtained. The second deflexion was 
therefore due to the calibrating voltage () plus the noise 
voltage Nj, and this deflexion corresponds to a voltage 
which is lOTU above Nj 

••• V^= VN,*+C* = 316 Nj 
N, = IC instead of C, 

which was the orimnal assumption made, and would be the 
case if the noise voltage were eliminated while the calibrating 
voltage was being applied. The correction was not considered 
worth while taking account of at first, but the accuracy 
of our results, which, it must be admitted, surprised us, is 
such as to ^warrant it being applied. The observed values of 

3*16 

J tabulated below must therefore be multiplied by —— to 
give the corrected figure. 

As in Johnson’s work, the plate noise has been subtracted 
from the total observed noise results before recording them 
as N. The plate noise was very nearly equivalent to one 
microvolt on the grid and is subtracted from Ni by taking 
the square root of the difference of the squares to give N. 

Example of Determinations of 

Valve 4102-E Serial No. S. 45. 

Room temperature=20° C.=293° K. 

(measured on a capacity and conductance 
bridge) f the estimated capacity of the leads 15/i/xF. 
= 131 /A/iF. 

Kj== approximately 7000 p.p.s. 

Fi=approximately 30 p.p.s. 

The second term under the root may be neglected, so that 
the exact value of the lower cut-off of the amplifier is here 
PhU. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 45. May 1929. 3 F 
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unimportant. Examination of the formulae shows that it is 
also very insensitive to variations of F,, while errors in C 
are halved. 

T 17*13 

“ v/27rxl31xlO'W “ ^ 


The remainder of the results and calculation may con¬ 
veniently be tabulated :— 


R. 

N. 

Tan”'2irRCF.^. 

Vlun““J27rROFj. 

Jxl0«. 

10* 

•895 

•057G 

•24 

6-25 

5*5.104, 

219 

•303 

•55 

6-66 

10* 

2*5 

•523 

•723 

5*8 

2*5.10« 

3*72 

•903 

•982 

6-33 

610» 

4*8 

1-29 

1*135 

7*1 

1C« 

51 

1*39 

M8 

7‘23 


In the table below are given three sets of observed values 
of J X 10* : 

(fl) From measurements made on four vjilves with 
circuit as originally set up (/. e., with a small 
amount of reaction present). 

{h) From measurements made on one valve after steps 
had been taken to reduce the reaction. 

(c) As (&), but with a filter inserted in the receiving 
system having a cut-off at 2200 cvcle.s per second. 





a. 


b. 

r. 

R. Yalre 

'4102-E 

4102-E 

102-E 

102-E 

102-E 

102-E 


S. 45 

S. 48 

E. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

10* . 

6*25 

7*00 

700 

800 

— 

— 

5-5.10’ . 

6*66 

7*66 

7*80 

350 

6*22 

570 

10* . 

5-80 

7-10 

7-28 

7-70 

8-20 

8*40 

2-5.10* . 

6-33 

6-27 

o-oo 

6-76 

7-10 

7*90 

6-10* . 

710 

663 

6-12 

5-77 

6-97 

7-20 

10* . 

7-23 

6-50 

6(12 

5*30 

— 

— 

Averages . 


6-52 



7‘1 

7-3 

, 316 

AverogeeX -g~ .. 


6'86 



7*47 

7-7 

Derived value of | 
Boltzmann's con- v 
stantXlO*®. 1 


M7 



1*39 

1*48 
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The correct valne of Boltzmann^s constant has already 
been quoted as 1*372 x 10”^®. 

The improved value o£ Boltzmann’s constant given under 
(6), obtained after steps had been taken to reduce reaction, 
was distinctly encouraging, and prompted us to make some 
effort to locate the upper cut-off more certainly. For this 
purpose a filter having an upper cut-off at Z200 cycles 
was introduced between the output of this amplifier and 
the rectifier. It was, however, unbalanced and unscreened, 
and introduced considerable reaction. Screening reduced 
the reaction very largely, but it is possible that reaction 
still persisted due to the unbalance. It will be appreciated 
that we were more interested in the practical confirmation 
of the existence of the e.m.f. of thermal agitation than in a 
precise determination of a constant w^hich was already known. 
We considered that tlie above results in conjunction with 
those immediately below were sufficient evidence for our 
purpose, and it was for this reason we did not press investi¬ 
gation further. 

As an additional check, the effect of cooling a number of 
grid leaks with liquid air was tried. The results are 
given billow, the values of microvolts on the grid being 
completely corrected as described above. The grid leak 
was connected to the input of the first valve by long leads, 


Kffect of Cooling Grid Leaks with Liquid Air. 


Type of Grid 

Temperature. 

Resistance. ObserTwl 

Reduction ^ 

Leak. 

Centigrade. 

Megohms, microvolts. 

Ratio. 

jiemarKS. 

Davohm . 

o 

20 

•9r> 3*29 


Wire wound. 

M . 

-li:0 

•93 222 



Mullard . 

2fJ 

118 

1 42 


M . 

-180 

3‘J 2-36 



Weatern 

1 20 

•10 3-27 

1*73 


Electric. 

{ -18U 

•67 



Lyncli . 

20 


!•:» 


♦» .. 

-180 

•89 2-37 



Bdifitran . 

20 

1-05 4-13 

1*53 


»* . 

-180 

2 92 2-69 



Duinotolun (1) 

20 

•94 3-31 

1-67 



-180 

1 87 211 



Danietohm (2) 

20 

•24 3-33 

1*42 ( 

Gave same value on 


-180 

•48 2-;t5 


warming up after 




( 

cooling. 

I)umetohiir(3) 

20 

•665 3-92 

V61 


,, 

-la) 

1-015 -2-43 




3 F2 
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and placed in a test-tnbe which was lowered into a Dewar 
flask containing liqnaid air. The Dewar flask was placed 
inside the tea-box which held the first stage of the amplifier. 

If the observed potential variation is due to thermal 
agitation, then it would seem reasonable to expect that its 
value would be proportional to the square root of the absolute 
temperature (since energy is proportional to the absolute 
temperature and to voltage squared). In this case the 
expected reduction ratio in the absence of other sources of 
potential variation 



2T6^20 

273-180 


1-775. 


In every case the observed reduction is less than this 
value. One possible explanation of this would be given by 
the presence of Johnson noise in the grid filament conduc¬ 
tance of the valve itself (which was not cooled), which, 
adding to the noise in the resistance, makes the reduction 
on cooling appear smaller. Another and more obvious 
explanation^ which, how^ever, is not applicable in the case of 
the wire wound (Davohm) resistance, is that the value of the 
resistance increases on cooling. The diminution in reduction 
ratio due to this is, however, small. When R = 50,000 ohms, 
0 = 100 micro-microfarads, Ft = 30 cycles, and F2=7000 
cycles, the increase in N by doubling R, as given by 
equation (1), is 1-09 times. It is unfortunate for this theory 
that the value of reduction ratio with the wire-wound 
resistance was the smallest observed. 


Appendix I. 

Derivation of formula for N, the potential difference generated 
across the terminals of a resistance R shunted by a capacity 
C due to the E.M.F, of thermal agitation. 

The potential difference required differs from the E.M.F. 
on account of the load constituted by the inevitable capacity. 
This load is a function of frequency, and to handle the 
problem it is necessary to consider the noise E.M.F. as 
made up of a great number of small frequency bands ; the 
noise E.M.F. in the range of angular frequency nj to is 
therefore written, 

e=l Encosnt.cfn 


(w2>ni). 
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Lemma. 


Each elemental frequency band contributes to the mean 
square voltage just like a distinct frequency, 

i.e. d(E*)=(AE)*, 

where the left-hand side is the increment of mean square 
voltage corresponding to an increment dn in angular 
frequency, and the right-hand side is the square of the 
R.M.S. voltage in angular frequency range n to n-hdn. 

By the mean square voltage is meant the non-oscillating 
part of 

’*2 


(j; 


EnCOS ntdn] 


This 


C *4 

dn I dn’EJ&J cos nt cos n% 

1**2 _ _ 

dn I dn* ^E*E» (cos n f n*t + cos n— 

^ Wj Jni 

To write down the non-oscillating part it is necessary to 
select the contributions of zero frequency; such contribu¬ 
tions occur only when n'rsn. Putting in this condition we 
find that the non^oscillating part of the mean square voltage 
is given by 


E»= f "* 


But is the square of the R.M.S. voltage in the 

frequency range n to n + dn, which is by definition (AE)*. 

I**! 


E*=J^^ (AE)>, 


and 


dE*=(AE)’'. 

Applying this to the case oE Johnson noise, Johnson states 
that the mean square E.M.F. of thermal agitation is 
nniformly distributed throughout the frequency spectrum, 
and that it is proportional to the absolute temperature and 
to the resistance in which it occurs—that is, 

E*=J*TRF, 


where F is the width o£ the frequency band. 

Thus dE*=J*TRdF 

and so ^E)*=J*TRdF. 
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Now let AN represent the p.d. across the terminals of the 
resistance R due to the E.M.F. AE. We have, 

J 

AN=AE 


and 


V 


R* + 


N*=(d(N>) = j(AN) 

a •' 

= ^(AE)* 


_1 ’ 
n*C* 

2 


1 

«SC* 


==J»TR 




1 

~nK'} 


d¥ 


=J*TR 

J*T 


1 

r+4^r*'c^R»F» 

Jp, 


dF 


= 27rCRFj - tan"* 27rCRF,]. 


N = 


JT* 




, ^ 27 rCRF 2 —tan"* 27 rORFi. 


Appendix 2. 

Relation between Conttant J as used here and 
Boltzmann’s Constant K. 

Nyquist (Physical Review, July 1928, p. 112, Eqn. 1) 
gives the relation E*<i»'=4KTR<iv, where E*<ip is the square 
of the E.M.F. corresponding to a frequency band of width 
dp, the quantity expressed by us as (AE)*. 

E*dp=(AE)*=J*TRdp. 

4KTRJp=(AE)*Ji*TRip, 

where Ji* is the numerical value of J* expressed in units 
consistent with K being expressed in ergs per degree. J* as 
usual here i» expressed in micro-micro joules per degree, so 
that J*= 10», Ji*= 10*. 4K. 


J=200V10K. 
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XCJIV, Two-dimensional l^eriodic Orbits in the Field of a 
Non-NeutraL Hy M. A. HiGAB, 3/./So., Fh»D,^ Ijecturer 
m Applied Mathematics in the Egyptian Universityy 
Cairo *. 


two-dimensional motion of a charged particle in the 
A field of an electric doublet has recently been discussed 
by Dr. D. Wrinch (Phil. Mag. xliii. pp. 923-1014, 1923). 
In this discussion the only j)eriodic orbits obtained have 
been semicircular; otherwise the p ;th has always been non¬ 
periodic. 

Sir G. Greenhill (Phil. Mag. xliv. pp. 372-376, 1923) has 
suggested the discussion of possible closed orbits, and it is 
the object of this paper to establish the existence and study 
tlie nature of these orbits. 

The equations of motion are as follows. Let ?-=OP be 
the distance of the electron from O the centre of the doublet, 
and d the angle which OP makes with the axis of the 
iloublet, then 

r^rd^ . . . . ( 1 ) 




... ( 2 ) 


where X and p are the doublet strength and central force 
constant, respectively, both being positive. 

Equation (2) gives at once 

r^d^ = A -f 2X cos dy .(3) 

where A is a constant. 

Two types of motion will be discussed separately, viz. : 

(a) Circular motion defined by r=constant; 

{h) General motion where all the coordinates vary. 


Circular Motion. 

Let r = a, where a is a con.stant. Equations (1) and (3) 
are identical if A=/ifir. 

Therefore we get 

s= /^a 4- 2X cos 6 .(3') 

Since the left-hand side of equation (3') is positiye, the 
• Communicated by Prof. A. M. Mosharrafa. 
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right-hand side must also be positive, and the following 
cases arise :— 


(a) fia > 2\. The electron goes round and round in 
circles. The time of one complete revolution is given by 


rp_ 1?/^^ . / 47t \ 

s/fui^TK ^2’ V 


fsa^2X^ 


fb) fjLa^2X, The electron takes an infinite time to reach 
the axis ffssz+^rr or 6^—rr. 


(c) 0</Aa<2X. The electron oscillates in an arc o£ a 
circle whose amplitude is greater than 7r/2 and bounded by 
the lines 



TT—COS 


2\J’ 


The periodic time is given by 

(d) /A=0. The electron oscillates in a semicircle between 
the lines ^=r +7r/2. The periodic time is given by 

T = i“*F/- - ) 

s/\ v/i'’ 

This is the case discussed by Dr. D. Wrinch. 


General Motion. 

Since the left-hand side of equation (3) is positive, the 
right-hand side must also be positive. Therefore A cannot 
be less than — 2X, and the following eases arise:— 

(a) A>2X* In this case A‘f2Xcos^ is always positive, 
and the motion is not restricted as regards 0. Also the 
transverse velocity of the electron does not vanish in 
the finite part of the plane. 

(b) A=2X. Here the lines ±7r cannot be crossed. 

(c) 0<A<2X. The lines i cannot 

be crossed. The angle which defines the region of motion 
in this case is twice an obtuse angle. 

(d) AssO. The lines 6=^ ±irl2 cannot be crossed. 
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IA I 

(e) 0>A>—2\. The line* ^=5 + cannot be 

crossed. The angle which defines the region of motion 
in this case is twice an acute angle. 

(f) Ass — 2X. The motion is along the axis ^=0. 

N.B.—The only cases which give rise to periodic orbits are 
(a) and (c), so we shall be concerned with their 
discussion only. In every other case the path is 
non-periodic. 


The Differential Equation of the Path. 
Eliminating 0 between equations (1) and (3), we get: 

the first integral oE which is 

r r* 

where B is a constant. 


If we pnt u = - and write ^ obtain for the 

differential equation of the path : 

(A + 2X cos ^)ui* = 2ftu — Au*+B, . . . (4) 
where (A + 2X cos 6) is necessarily positive. 


A>2X. 
and get 

where 


Case (a). 

In equation (4), since AgfeO, we can divide by it 
(l+^cos^)u,*=^ —(w—J) , . . . (5) 


B 1^1 


Now 




0 at u 


l±a 

I • 


Three different cases arise :— 

(1) e < 1. In this case r oscillates between the mazimum 
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and minimum valnes and respectiTelj, and the 
motion is incloded between the two circles 


r 


I 

1—e 


and 


r 


I 

1+e- 


The radial velocity vanishes on each o£ these two circles. 

Integrating equation (5) we obtain for the equation of the 
path 


1 = l+,oo.[« + 2.^ (6) 


where c is a constant and ‘^=2^. 

For di£Eerent ralues of the constant (c) and the modulus 




4X 


, equation (6) represents a series of curves which 


A + 2X 

may or may not be periodic. 

The condition for periodicity is 


I 


dtjr 


(1—aisin*-^) 




(7) 


where 




4\ 

A + 2A.’ 


and k and m are positive integers. 

Corresponding to each pair ot positive integers {k^ m)y 
a definite value of x may be obtained such as to satisfy 
equation (7), and the three parameters (A, m, x) will then 
define a type of periodic orbit. We shall find it convenient 
to speak of types of class (m—A+1) and order k. In ail 
orbits of order k the motion is represented at rfr^kTr. In 
this paper typical solutions of equation (7) for pairs of 
integers have been obtained graphically; the following 
results have been obtained :— 


Types of the First Order, ifcsrl. 

Orbits of class (1) are given by 

m s: 1, X =5 0, X s 0. 

All orbits of this type are ellipses. 

Orbits of class (2) are given by 

m-2, *«*998, Y = 2-007. 
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Orbits of this type touch the two circles r = 
r 3=s in four points. 

Orbits of class (3) are given by 

m = 3, x = *9999, ^ = 2-0004. 

Orbits of this type touch the two circles r sk 
r =« in six points. 

X T 6 


Fig. 1. 



In general, types of order (I.) and class S are given by 
mrrS, and the number of points of tangency to the circles 

r = and r = is 2S. 

1 —r 

Theoretically speaking, there are an infinite number of 
orbits in this c’ass, but as A gets nearer and nearer to 2Xy 
the electron oscillates closer and closer to the axis ^=7r. 

A typical orbit of class (1) and order (I.) is shown in 

fig. 1. 

Types o£ the Second Order, i = 2. 

Orbits of class (1) are given by 

m = 2. 

These orbits are of class (1) and order (I.) described twice. 
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Orbits of class (2) are given by 

«» = 3, ar = *97«l, 2-08966. 

Orbits of this type toQch the two circles r = y~^ 

T =s 23 “ ini ®ix points. 

Orbits of class (3) are given by 

m = 4. 

These orbits are of class (2) and order (I.) described twice. 
Orbits of class (4) are given by 

»i = 5, «=-9998, ^ = 2-0019. 

A> 


Fig. 2. 



Orbits of this type touch the two circles r = — and 

I . . ^ ^ 

r = points. 

In general, types of order (II.) and class S are given by 

msS +1. If S +1 is even, this orbit is that of class 

of the first order described twice; but if S +1 is odd, then 
this is the S periodic of the second order, and the number of 
points of tangency to the two circles is 2S + 2. 

A typical orbit of class (2) and order (II.) is shown in 
fig. 2. 
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Generallj the periodic orbits of order t and class S are 
given bj ksst, m=S + t —1, x being a root of the equation 

If fit and i are not prime to one another, then these orbits 
will be orbits of a lower order mnltiply described. 

(2) The outer circle becomes infinite, and r passes 
through the minimnm value Z/2 and extends to infinity. 
Thus the motion is outside the circle r=:Z/2. The path in 
this case touches the circle at infinity. 

(3) e>l. The outer circle does not exist, and r passes 

through the minimum value Thus the motion is 

outside the circle r = j- ” —. The path in this ease proceeds 
to infinity along asymptotes. 


Case (c). 

0 < A < 2X. The diflEerential equation of the path is 


where 


| + ^ = and 


A~l 


A i. 1 ± ^ 

«, = 0 at M = — j —. 

Three difEerent cases arise :— 

(1) 1. In this case r oscillates between the maximum 

and minimum values ^nd j— - - respectively, and the 

motion is included between the two circles and 

1 —e 

r= . Integrating equation (8) wo get tbe equation 

1 ^ 


of the path to be 

~ =s 1 + ecos + 'y/^ F 


^A+2X,> 


. . (9) 
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For different valnes o£ the constant c and the modnlns 


4X 


equation (9) represents a series of carves which 


may or may not be periodic. 

The condition for periodicity is 


In (1—arsin* 


2nnr 




( 10 ) 


where 

A + 2X 

4X 

and 

, • 1 r / A + 2X 

Lv 4*. 

and k and m are positive integers. 


Sin 


:]• 


Equation (10) has been solved graphically and the 
following results obtained :— 

Types of Order (I.), issl. 

Orbits of class (1) are given by 

«i = 1, ar = -8851, f = 1-5404. 

A# 

Orbits of this type touch the circles r = --- and r = 
in three points. ^ ^ 

Orbits of class (2) are given by 


m = 2, x = -999, ^ = 1-99. 

A. 

Orbits of this type touch the circles r = —— and r = -r-^ 
in five points. 1-f^ 

Theoretically speaking, there are an infinite number of 
orbits of this order, but as A gets nearer to 2X, the electron 
oscillates nearer the axis 

A typical orbit of class (1) and order (I.) is shown in 
fig. 3/ 

Types of Order (II.), A: = 2. 

Orbits of class (1) are given by 

m = l, d! = -64ll, ~ = -5644. 

A. 

Orbits of this type touch the circles r = and r = . - 
in two points. ^ ^ 

Orbits of class (2) are given by 


m s= 2. 
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Th6S6 are the orbits of class (1) and order (I.) described 
twice. 

Orbits of class (3) are given by 

m = 3, * = '9807, ^=1'9228X. 

A» 


Fig. 3. 



As before, there are an infinite number of orbits of this 
order. 

A typical orbit of class (1) and order (II.) is shown in 
fig. 4, 
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Generally the periodic orbits o£ order t and class S are 
defined by m = sr being a root of the equation 


t¥ 



mir 

2 


If m and t are not prime to one another^ then these orbits 
will be orbits of lower order multiply described. 


(2) The path is always open and touches the circle 
at infinity. 

(3) e>l. The path is always open and proceeds to 
infinity along asymptotes. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Prof. S. 
Brodetsky, of Leeds University, under whose supervision the 
above work has been done, and to Prof. A. M. Mosharrafa 
for criticisms and suggestions. 


Summary. 

The motion of a charged particle in the field of an electric 
doublet is discussed. 

Conditions for periodic orbits are obtained, and typical 
examples are discussed and illustrated. 


XCV. Application oj Talbotts Law to Photoelectric Cells with 
a Nonlinear Illumination-current Characteristic. By G. H. 
Carruthers, B . 8 c.y A.lt.C.S. (Admiralty Research Labor- 
atory)^ and T. H. Harrison, Ph.D.^ B.Sc., AJnst.P. 
(National Physical Laboratory) *. 

Abstract. 

A SIMPLE analysis shows that Talbot’s law should be valid 
for a cell in which the photo-electric current is proportional 
to the illumination, but should fail for a cell in which this 
proportionality does not hold. A series of careful experi¬ 
ments with cells for which this proportionality holds, and 
with others for which the proportionality fails, shows, 
however, that Talbot’s law holds for both types. 

From this is deduced an explanation as to the cause of this 
failure of proportionality, based on a rapid fatigue efifect 
during the time that the cell is exposed to the illumination, 

• CommuDlcated by Sir J. E. Petavel, F.R.S. 
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and u recovery effect daring the period that th« cell is 
occnited by the sector. With a cell for which the propor¬ 
tionality Jaw holds there is no such rapid fatigue and 
recovery. 

T "* * * § ALBOrS law is stated by Helmholtz as follows :— 

• ‘Mf iiny part of the retina is excited with intermit¬ 
tent iighty recurring periodically and regularly in the same 
way, and if the period is sufficiently short, a continuous 
impression will result which is the same as that which would 
result if the total light received daring each period were 
uniformly distributed throughout the whole period 

Normally a sector disk rotating about its centre is 
employed to obtain the intermittent effect, and in this case 
Talbot's law reduces to the statement that the effective 
brightness of the source is proportional to the angular 
opening of the sector. 

E. P- Hyde, who conducted a searching test of Talbot's 
law as applied to the eye, said that Talbot's law is thus a 
statement of physiological rutlier than physical phenomena, 
and depends for its explanation on the action of the eye f* 

The results of Hyde's investigations established the 
accuracy of Talbot's law applied to the eye with an accuracy 
of 0*3, which represented the limit of accuracy of experi* 
inent. 

The applicability of Talbot's law to the bolometer was 
tested by W. W. Coblenz who found that the energy 
transmitted by a rotating sector disk is appreciably greater 
than the theoretical value. The experimental evidence 
showed that this increase varied with the speed of the disk 
and with the distance between the sector disk and the bolo¬ 
meter. No completely satisfactory explanation was offered 
for this failure of Talbot's law, but it was considered 
probably due to diffraction of the waves of longer wave¬ 
length. 

The applicability of Talbot's law to the photoelectric cell 
has been tested by J. Kunz § and by H. E. Ives Dushman 
and Karrer |t. In the work of Kunz the investigation was 
confined to one photoelectric cell for which the photoelectric 
current was proportional to the illumination, that is, it 

* Fhysiolog Optik^ iii. Auflage, ii. p. 174. 

t Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards, ii, p. 1 (1906). 

J Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards, iv, p. 456 (1907). 

§ Astrophysical Journal, xlv. pp. 76-77 (1917). 

11 Astropbysical Journal, xliii. pp. l-So (1916), 

PUL Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 45. May 1929. 3 G 
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possessed a linear illumination-current characteristic. The 
characteristic was found by varying the illumination on the 
cell firstly by incrtus of crossed Nicol prisms, and secondly 
by means of a rotating disk with various angular apertures. 
Both methods of varying the illumination gave straight lines, 
with the same slope in each case, and from this^ Kunz 
concluded that Talbotts law holds for the photoelectric cell. 
Unfortunately no numerical data are given troin which the 
accuracy of the agreement ot the two methods can be 
obtained. Al^^o the fact that the one cell tested, on which 
his conclusion is based, possessed a linear illumination-current 


Fig:. 1* 



characteristic is distinctly unl'ortunate, as wiii be seen by 
consideration of the following. 

Consider a cell with a non-linear illumination-current 
characteristic, which is shown in fig. 1. When this cell is 
exposed to a steady illumination Tj, the photoelectric current 
is represented hy CCi- If the cell is exjjosed to steady 
illumination Ij, then tlie photoelectric current will be BBi. 
Let us now consider the case in whicl* the illumination L is 
reduced to the value I 2 hy the introduction of a sector disk 
of ratio T 2 /I 1 ; then according to the usual conception of the 
photoelectric current hy which the passage of elecirons 
occurs almost instantaneously on exp(*sure to light, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the photoelectric current CCi 
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will be reduced not to the value of BBi, but to BB^, where 

lies on the straight line joining the origin to Oj, since the 
electrons now pass only for periods totalling Ig/Ii per unit 
time, Thus^ whatever the true characteristic of the cell may 
be, a straight-line relation will l)e obtained by varying the 
angular opening of the sector disk. 

It is evident from this that the investigation of Kunz 
using a linear cell is by no means conclusive evidence of the 
validity of Talbotts law as applied to photoelectric <'ells in 
general. The same objection applies to tlie «ork of Ives, 
who also tested the law on a cell with a linear characteristic. 
Ives, however, went one step farther by checking one point 
on the characteristic curve of a cell with a non-linear 
relationship. From this he also concludes that Talbotts law 
can be applied to photoelectric cells. No data from which 
conclusions can be drawn as to the amount of departure from 
linearity of the cell, the closeness of the agreement between 
the two methods, or the experimental error are given. In 
addition to the above investigations, an earlier test was 
carried out by Elster and Geitel; here again tests were 
carried out on cells with a linear characteristic. 

In view of the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence of the 
applicability of Talbot’s law to photoelectric cells, particu¬ 
larly to those with non-linear characteristics, it was decided 
to carry out a thorough investigation, and for this purpose 
specimens representing as many different types of cells as 
possible were collected. The collection included cells made 
with potassium, sodium, rubidium, caesium, and lithium. 
Some were gas-fillcd, otheis were evacuated. 

Preliminary experiments were tried with a Lindemann 
electrometer with a view to measuring the potential of the 
junction-point of a cell in series with a high resistance. On 
account, however, of a small creep in the deflexion of the 
needle when a constant potential was applied, it was found 
impO'sibio to take observations of sufficient accuracy. 
Recourse was then bad to an apparatus that bad been 
previously designed by one of the authors for pbotometric 
work on principles outlined by G. H. Sharp and H. A. 
Smith ♦. 

The arrangement of the apparatus is shovvn in Hg. 2. 
The cathode of the ctdl to be tested is connected in series wiili 
a 15-megobni resistance, and the junction-point to the grid 
of a thermionic valve. The other end of the 15-megohm 

* C. H, Sharp and II. A. Smith, Traas. III. Eng. Society, p. 431 
(New York, 23 April, 1928). 

:iG2 
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resistance is connected to the slider of a potential dividing 
system so that the grid of the left-hand valve can be set at 
any desired potential within a range o£ + 2 volts relative to 
the negative end of its filament. The grid of the right-hand 
valve is connected directly to the slider of another similar 
potential divider (lower right-hand corner of the diagram }• 
initially the photoelectric cell is in darkness^ and there is 
only the dark current passing through the 15-megohm leak. 
The grid of the left-hand valve is set at zero voltage relative 

Fig. 2. 



to the negative end of the filament, as indicated by the 
microammeter, whilst that of the right-hand valve is set at 
such a potential that the Wheatstone bridge formed by the 
two valves and the two 50,000-ohin resistance is balanced, 
and no current passes through the galvanometer G. If, now% 
the photoelectric cell is illuminated so that there is an 
increase in the current, the grid of the left-hand valve 
acquires a positive potential, and the bridge is put out of 
balance. The balance, however, can be restored by moving 
the sliders of the left-hand potential divider to which the 
15-inegohm leak is connected. When this is done, the grid 
of the left-hand valve is again at zero potential, and the 
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microamiueier, which is used as a milliyoltmeter, gives a 
reading corresponding to the fall in potential along the grid- 
leak due to the photoelectric current passing through it. 
In this way the reading on the microamineter is directly 
proportional to the photoelectric current. In order to 
increase the range of the microammeter, another potential 
dividing system is used in connexion with a switch by which 
it is either inserted or cut out of action. No trouble was 
experienced through unsteadiness of the valves, but electro- 
sbitic shielding, obtained by placing all the apparatus inside 
an earthed metal-lined box, was essential. The photoelectric 
cell, behind a suitably-screened aperture in the side of the 
box, was exposed to tlie light from a 1000-watt concentrated 
uniplanar filament lamp mounted on a photometer bench. 
The size of the Hlainent was 1*5 cm. by 1*3 cm., and the 
correction for size of filament was found to be negligible. To 
ensure that the voltage across the lamp was constant, a 
potentiometer was employed. 

The sectors used in conjunction with the thermionic bridge 
were made with two equal apertures symmetrically arranged. 
They were carefully cut out of millboard, the centres being 
strengthened with brass centre-pieces which closely fitted a 
sleeve fixed to the shaft of a small motor. The latter, which 
was mounted on a separate support to avoid vibration troubles, 
was arranged so that the sectors were about 10 cm. in front 
of the cell. To test whether the response of the system was 
affected by any sparking from the motor, the latter was run 
w'ithout a sector disk, aud it w’as found that the balance of 
the bridge was in no way disturbed. Each sector was 
calibrated, the ratio of the open to the closed part being 
determined to five in the fourth place of decimals. The 
nominal values of the ratios of the sectors were 0*75, 0*667, 
0*5, 0*333, 0*25, 0*167, and the actual values agreed with 
these to one in the third place of decimals. 

The results of the tests on six cells are given in the paper. 
The first set of results refers to a potassium neon cell with a 
wire ring anode which had been sensitized by the Elster and 
Geitel process. The inside of the cell was, except for the 
window^ completely covered with the alkali metal, as is the 
usual practice. This cell show’ed a decided departure from 
linearity in its illumination-current characteristic, that is to 
say, the photoelectric current was not proportional to the 
illumination when this was varied by moving a lamp along 
a photometer bench and applying the inverse square laws. 
The second set of results refers to a caesium vacuum cell with 
a wire ring anode, which also showed a decided departure 
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from linearity, but its response to a given illumination was 
apt to vary slightly. This was probably caused by the 
shortness of the glass neek which separsited the anode and 
cathode, and resulted in a dark current of slightly variable 
magnitude. The third set of results refers to a rubidium 
helium cell with a wire ring anode. With this cell, as with 
the csesiuni cell, there was an appreciable dark current when 
100 volts were applied. The fourth set of results refers to a 
sodium vacuum cell provided with a quartz window for use 
in the ultra-violet. Tlie anode again consisted of a wire 
ring. Both the rubidium helium and tlie sodium vacuum 
cells shnvv a slight departure from linearity. The fifth set 
of results refers to a rubidium vacuum cell. In this cell the 
alkali metal cathode, instead of being on the inside glass 
surface, as is usual, was formed on a metallic plate. The 
silvered inner surface of the cell formed the anode. The 
sixth set of results refers to a potassium neon cell made of 
uviol glass. In order to secure a uniform field, the^anode of 
this cell is in the form of a grid. The two cells last men¬ 
tioned showed no departure from linearity greater than that 
which could bo safely attributed to experimental error. 
Other cells were tested, in paiticular a lithium cell provided 
with a quartz window. This cell, however, which was 
designed for use in the ultra-violet, was so very insensitive, 
even to light from a quartz mercury vapour lamp, that no 
useful results could be obUiined. This insensitivity may 
have been due to faulty manufacture. Three other cells w ere 
tested and, being linear, gave no additional information, and 
the results are not included. 

In taking observations' the routine adopted was first to 
observe the photoelectric current when the cell was exposed 
to a given illumination. The illumination was then reduced 
in a given ratio, firstly by introducing a sector disk, and 
secondly by moving the lamp along the photometer bench to 
the appropriate distance, as given by the inverse square law\ 
Finally, as a check, and to eliminate any slow changes, the 
sector disk was again used, and also there was again an 
exposure to the full steady illumination. Between each of 
these operations a rebalancing of the bridge was made in 
case of any alteration of the zero. In order to avoid any 
slow changes in the response of the cell, the precaution was 
taken of not exposing the celi unnecessarily. With re^jard 
to the potassium cell—the first cell mentioned—an attempt 
was made to increase the non-linearity by raising the voltage 
and also the illumination. This, as was feared, resulted in 
arcing the cell, the inside of which seetned to be filled with 
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a reddish glow similar to that observed in neon lamps. 
A subsequent determination of its illumination-ciirrent 
characteristic showed it to be completely changed. It was 
now quite linear and four times as sensitive, this increase 
being chiefly in the blue region. A redetermination of its 
characteristic six weeks later showed, however, that the Cell 
was gradually reverting to its previous state. This may be 
a point of further interest in the determination of the reason 
of non-linearity. The results obtained immediately after 
the arcing of the cell are also given below. 

The results obtained with the thermionic-bridge system 
are given in Tables I.-VII. They show that the probable 
error in the determination of the ratios of the photoelectric 
currents is 2 x 10“®. Apart from the csesium cell, the 
greatest difference shown by any of the cells tested between 
the inverse square result and the sector disk result was 
three times the probable error. It is to be comdnded from 
the experimental results with the thermionic-bridge system 
that, contrary to expectation, Talbotts law holds for plioto- 
electric cells whether their response is proportional to the 
illumination or not. 


Table I.—^Thermionic Bridge. 

Potassium neon celL 

Diameter of window, 18 mm. 

100 volts across cell. 

Lamp at 60 volts, giving 490 candle-power. 

Current flowing through cell for maximum illumination 
(605 metre candles) was 4*0 x 10”® amp. 


Batio of reduced illu-) 
minntion to luaxinnim V 0'750 
illiiniiaatiou. ] 

0(107 

0‘r>00 

0353 

02;.0 

0167 

0-083 

Current raiio (inveree 1 
square law). J 

0*687 

0*523 

0-356 

0*271 

0-184 

0093 

Departure from linearity 1 , 
xio\ ! 

+20 

+23 

+23 

+21 

+17 

+10 

Current ratio (sector 1 
disk). J 

0-683 

0*527 

0355 

0*270 

0-183 


Departure from linearity! . 

xio*. / 

+10 

+27 

+22 

+20 

+16 


Inverse square less sector \ ^ o 
ratio Xl0*\ » 

+ 4 

+ 4 

+ 1 

+ 1 

+ 1 
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Tablk II.—^Thermionic Bridge. 

Ccesium vacuum cell. 

Diameter of window, 20 mm. 

100 volts across cell. 

Lamp ran at 55 volts, giving 350 candle-power. 

Onrrent flowing tlirongh cell for maximum illumination 
(432 metre candles) was 3'4 x 10~^ amp. 


Batio of reduoed illii-1 
mination to maximum 
illumination^ j 

|o>7.tO 

0-607 

0-500 

0333 

0-250 

0167 

0*083 

Current ratio (inrerse ] 
square law). | 

[ 0-766 

0-691 

0521 

0301 

0-272 

0188 

0*100 

Departure from linearity 1 
Xl0». j 

[ +15 

+24 

+21 

4-28 

+22 

+21 

+ 17 

Current ratio (sector 1 n.>T«i 
disk;. /''761 

0682 

0-521 

0 362 

0-280 

0191 


Departure from linearity 1 

XlO®. J 

^ +11 

+16 

+21 

+29 

+30 

+24 


InTerse square less sector 1 
ratio X10®. J 

> + 4 

+ 9 

0 

- 1 

- 8 

- 3 



Table II a.—Galvanometer. 

CcBsium vacuum cell. 

Lamp at 77 volts, giving 1149 candle-power. 

Current flowing tlirongh cell for maximum illumination 
(1418 metre candles) was 11X10"* amp. 


Batio of reduced illu- 
mination to uiaximum >0*750 
illumination. 


Current ratio (inrerse 1 
square law). 

Departure from linearity I ^ 
XlO®. f ^ 


Current ratio (sector 1 

diek). 

Departure from linearity 1 


Inrerse square less sector 
ratio X10®. 



0-667 

0-500 

0*333 

0 250 

0*167 

0083 

0-683 

0-619 

0*352 

0-269 

0*182 

0-097 

+16 

+19 

+ 19 

+10 

+15 

+14 

0-680 

0-616 

0*350 

0*272 

0*185 


+13 

+16 

+17 

+22 

+18 


+ 3 

+ 8 

+ 2 

- 3 

- 3 
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Table III.—^Thermionic Bridge. 

Rubidium helium cell. 

Diameter of window, 20 mm. 

100 volts across cell. 

Lamp run at 42 volts, giving 124 candle-power. 

Current flowing through cell for maximum illumination 
(153 metre candles) was 4'6 x 10~* amp. 

fiatio of reduced illu -1 

mtnation to maximum V 0*760 0*667 0*600 0*333 0*260 0*167 0*125 
illumination. J 

Current ratio (inrerse \ ^. 3 ^ ^.255 0-174 0129 

square lawj 


Departure from linearity ] 
XlO*. J 


+3 

4-7 

•+■7 

4-5 

+7 +4 

Current ratio (sector 1 

disk). J 

[ 0*753 

0*672 

0*510 

0-340 

0*258 

0-173 

Departure from linearity i 

XlO*. J 

^ 4-3 

+5 

■flO 

+7 

4-8 

+6 

Inverse square less sector 1 
ratio X 10 *. j 

^ +4 

-2 

-3 

0 

-3 

-i -1 


Table IV. — Thermionic Bridge. 

Sodium vacuum cell with quartz window. 

Diameter of window, 18 mm. 

100 volts across cell. 

Lamp run at 60 volts, giving 490 candle-power. 

Current flowing through cell for maximum illumination 
(605 metre candles) was 3*4 x 10“* amp. 


Batio of reduced illu> 


roination to maximum 
illumination. j 

10-750 

0*667 

0*500 

0-333 

0*250 

0*167 

0*088 

Current ratio (inverse 1 
square law), J 

|-0-766 

0*670 

0*505 

0-341 

0*257 

0*172 

0*087 

Departure from linearity ] 

Xl0>. J 

i +6 

4*3 

4-6 

-fS 

4-7 

4-5 

4-4 

Current ratio (sector 1 

disk). J 

[0-765 

0*669 

0*606 

0-340 

0*257 

0*173 


Departure from linearity I 

XlO». J 

[ +5 

4-2 

4-5 

-1-7 

-f7 

4-6 


Inverse square less sector 1 
ratio X 10®. J 

+l 

+1 

0 

-1-1 

0 

-1 
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TabIiX V.—^Thermionio Bridge. 

Rubidium vacuum eellf plate type. 

Diameter of window, 20 mm. 

100 volts across cell. 

Lamp ran at 47 volts, giving 194 candle-power. 

Current flowing throngh cell for maximnm illomination 
(240 metre candles) was 4*3 x lO"* amp. 


Batio of reduced illu-1 
mination to maximum 
illumination. J 

►0-750 

0*667 

0-500 

0333 

0-250 

0-167 

0-083 

Current ratio (inverse 1 
square law). J 

^0-749 

0-666 

0-503 

0-337 

0-254 

0-168 

0-085 

Departure from linearity 1 

xio*. J 

^ -1 

-1 

•+*3 

+4 

+4 

+ l 

-h2 

Current ratio (sector \ 
disk). J 

0-666 

0-498 

0-333 

0-253 

0-162 


Departure from linearity * 

xio*. 



-2 

0 

+3 

-5 


Inverse square less sector ] 
rati X lO*. j 

1+2 

0 

+5 

+4 

-hi 

-h6 



Table Va.— Galvanometer. 

Rubidium vacuum cell, plate type. 

Lamp run at 71'0 volts, giving 890 candle-power. 
Current flowing through cell for maximum illumination 
(1099 metre candles) was 19 x 10"* amp. 

Batio of reduced illu-1 


mination to maacimum 
illumination. 

j. 0-750 

0*667 

0*500 

0*333 

0*250 

0*167 

0083 

Current ratio (inverse 
square law). 

1.0749 

0*669 

0*409 

0*380 

0*246 

0*165 

0-081 

Departure from linearity 
xio». 

}-• 

4*2 

-1 

+3 

-4 

-2 

-2 

Current ratio (sector 
disk). 

10-746 

0*674 

0*496 

0*3*28 

0*247 

0-164 


Departure from linearity 

xio». 

}- 

+7 

-4 

-5 

-3 



Inxme square less sector 
ratioXlO^. 

}.s 

-5 

+3 

+2 

-1 

+ l 
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Table VI.—Thermionic Bridge. 

Potassium neon cell made of uviol glass. 

Anode of cell in grid form. 

Diameter of cell window, 20 mm. 

90 volts across cell. 

Lamp run at 42 volts, giving 124 candle-power. 

(Jurrent flowing through cell for maximum illumination 
(153 metre candles) was 4*2 x 10“® amp. 


Batio of reduced illu¬ 








mination to tnadmuiii 
iUumination. 

. 0-7.i0 

0*667 

0-500 

0*333 

0-250 

0167 

0*083 

Current ratio (inverse ’ 

[ 0-762 

0*668 

0-504 

0*334 

0-251 

0*167 

0-083 

square law). j 




Departure front linearity ] 
XlO^ J 

1 +2 

+1 

-4-4 

-fl 

-fl 

0 

0 

Current ratio (sector 1 
disk). j 

10-750 

0*668 

0-500 

0*330 

0-251 

0*166 


Departure Irom linearity ] 

xio^. J 

[ 

-fl 

0 

-3 

+1 

-1 


Inverse square less sector ] 

ratioxW. J 

^+2 

0 

+4 

+4 

0 

-fl 



Table VII. — Thermionic Bridge. 

Potassium neon immediately after arcing. 

Lamp at 42 volts, giving 124 candle-power. 

Current flowing through cell for maximum illumination 
(153 metre candles) was 4*7 x 10“® amp. 

Batio of reduced illu-~| 

luination to maximum v07o0 0’667 0 500 0*333 0’250 0*167 0*083 
iUumiuation. J 


Current ratio (inverse • 0-336 0-253 0-168 0-085 

square law). • 

Depi^ure from linearity I +3 +3 +1 +2 

Ciwnt ratio (sector \ .ggy Q .333 Q .253 o.iee 

diik). J 


Departure from linearis 1 , , 

xio*. ; 


+3 -1 
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Table Vila. — GklTanometer. 

Potassium neon after arcing. 

Lamp at 55*6 volts^ giving 367 candle-power. 

Current flowing through cell for maximum illumination 
(453 metre candles) was 18x 10*"® amp. 


Batio of reduced illu-l 

minaUon to maximum 10*760 0*667 0*600 0*333 0*260 0*167 0*083 

illumination. j 

0-668 0-499 0-326 0-247 0-161 0-083 
De^refromline^ityJ +1 -1 -7 -3 -6 0 

Ou^^t ratio (sector J ^j .325 0-247 0161 

Beparture from linearity I ^2 _ 3 

+3+2 0+1 0 0 


Table VII 5. —Galvanometer with Shunt. 

Potassium neon after arcing. 

Lamp at 77 volts, giving 1149 candle-power. 

Current flowing through cell for maximum illumination 
(1418 metro candles) was 84 x 10*® amp. 

Batio of reduced illu- | 

mination to maximum 10*760 0*667 0*500 0*333 0*260 0*167 0*083 

illumination. j 

^“’'®”*}0747 0-665 0 498 0328 0-218 0 163 0-080 

Departure from linearity 
XIO*. 

CiHwt ratio (“<*<* j 0749 0^9 0-500 0S31 0*260 0164 

Departure from linearity 

xio». 

Inrerse square less sector 
ratio X 10 ®. 

In the lower part of fig. 3 the illumination-current curve 
of the potassium neon cell before the glow discharge occurred 
is shown. The ordinates represent the photoelectric current 


J -1 +2 0 -2 0 -3 

I ^2 -4 -2 -3 -2 -1 
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and the abscissae the illumination. The straight line con¬ 
necting the origin with the point on the curre corresponding 
to the maximum illumination represents the response which, 
according to the argament already outlined, would be given 
by the cell when the illumination is varied by means of the 


JFig.g. 




sector. The upper part of fig. 3 represents on a large scale 
the difference between this straight line and the actual 
illumination-current curve which, since Talbot’s law is 
obeyed, was found to be the same when the illumination was 
varied with sector disks as when it was varied by altering 
the distance of the lamp. There is also shown the tangent 
of the curve at the origin ; this will be referred to later. 
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The curves for the other cells are not included, as they give 
no additional information. 

Part of the routine test on each cell was the variation of 
the sector-speed over a range from about five revolutions to 
fifty revolutions per second. The balance of the bridge was 
quite unaltered by those changes of sector-speed, and this 
showed not only that any changes of the average response 
of the cell were smaller than could be detected with the 
apparatus, but also that the intermittent photoelectric 
current through the cell was being correctly integrated by 
the apparatus. If, for instance, such a strong illumination 
were employed that the change of potential at the junction 
of the cell and the 15-inegohm resistance was so great that 
when applied to the grid of the valve the latter was no 
longer working on the straight-line portion of its character¬ 
istic, then this would be indicated by an appare*»t change of 
photoelectric current witli change nf sector-speed. Thus, 
when using intermittent illumination, there is an iipjjor limit 
to the brightness of the source that may he used in con¬ 
junction with the thermionic bridge, so tlmt in order to test 
the validity of Talbot’s law over a wider range a simple 
galvanometer circuit w'as employed. These results are given 
in Tables IIa, Vu, Vila, and VII6, and confirm, within 
experimental error, those obtained with the thermionic lu idge, 
showing that Talbot’s law holds even for the liighe>t 
illuminations. One tiling that came out clearly in this 
work was tnat cells of the short-necked type have a very 
large undesirable dark current which varies from day to da}\ 
The csesium cell was a typical example of this. 

In order to investigate the validity of Talbot’s law with 
a higher degree of precision than was obtainable using the 
thermionic bridge, further experiments were conducted with 
an apparatus which has been described in detail elsewhere*. 
It will be sufficient to give here a brief outline of the 
essential features, which are sIjowii diagraminaiically in fig. 4. 
Two photoelectric cells, Ci, the one to he tested, and any 
second cell, Cj, are connected in scries with a 200-volt 
battery, the centre-point of which is earthed. The junction- 
point of the cells is connected to one ]>air of quadrants of 
a Compton electrometer E, the other pair being earthed. 
M is a sliding mirror by which Ci can be illuminated either 
by the lamp L;, which is fixed in position, or by the lamp L 2 , 
which can be moved along a photometer-bench. Cg is 
illuminateii by a source which can be kept constant at any 

* T. II. IIurriRoa, Proc. Opt. Convention, 1926, p, 246. 
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required value. In this case it convenientlj took the form 
of a lamp Lj, placed in a 4-ft. cube, this being already in 
position in connexion with other work. Between the lamp 
Li and the mirror M a sector could he rotated, and thus 
reduce the effective illumination from Lj. The procedure 
adopted in the test was to illuininate 0 i by L| and Cj by L 3 , 
adjusting the voltage across Lg until the photoelectric current 


Fig. 4, 



T 


in Cj was equal to that in C|. When this adjustment was 
made the junction-point of the cells remained at earth 
potential, and the electrometer needle was undeflected. The 
mirror M was then raised so that Cj was illuminated by Lj 
instead of L|. The position of Li on the bench was then ad¬ 
justed until the electrometer again showed no deflexion, and 
the bench-rea<ling noted. As a check that the photoelectric 
current per unit illumination for both cells bad remained 
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constant over the short time oocnpied in the last adjustment, 
the mirror M was lowered again so that Cj was illnininated 
by lii, and an observation was taken to ensure that the 
system was still balanced. The sector was then set runnings 
thus reducing the effective illumination from Li, and con¬ 
sequently the photoelectric current through C|. The photo** 
electric current through Cj was now decreased by the same 
amount by lowering the illumination from La partly by 
closing the aperture A in the cube and partly by lowering 
the voltage across L 3 , the latter procedure being used as 
a fine adjustment. When this operation was completed, the 
electrometer showed no deflexion. Finally, M was raised, 
thus illuminating Ci by L^, the latter being moved along the 
bench until the balance was restored. With this arrange¬ 
ment any slow changes in the response of the cell are entir-ly 
eliminated. In any set of observations it was necessary to 
keep constant the voltages across Li and L^, and this was 


Table VIII.—Electrometer Apparatus. 


InTerse square response less sector \ 
response X10^* J 

0-7600 

0-5000 

0*2600 

Fotassuim neon cell. 

-14 

+ 2 

-12 

Csesium Tacuum cell.. 

+ r 

-10 

- 4 

Bubidium helium cell . 

-12 

4- 9 

4-10 

Bubidium yacuum ceil, plate tjpe ... 

- 7 

4 - 5 

0 

Fotassintn neon cell made of uyiol 1 
glass. J 

4 - 5 

4 - 6 

- 9 


tested by means of a potentiometer. For this series of tests 
special sector disks, whose ratios were known accurately to 
four places of decimals, were employed. 

Five cells were tested on this apparatus, the results being 
given in Table VIII. The same photoelectric current was 
produced when the illumination was varied either by applying 
the inverse square law or by interposing a sector ilisk. 
The probable experimental error was ±0'0007. 

The fact that Talbot’s law holds for cells with a non¬ 
linear illumination-current relationship indicates a reason 
for their non-linearity. In the case of a non-linear cell, 
there are theoretical reasons for believing that the absence 
of proportionality between illumination and photoelectric 
current is not due to any intrinsic property of the alkali 
metal, but to some accidental property of the cell itself, 
by virtue of which the condition of the cell with regard to 
its internal electric fields or to gaseous layers is changed 
upon exposure to illumination. If we suppose this to be the 
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case^ then, if the canse of non-proportionality could be 
removed, the carves showing the relation between photo- 
electric current and illumination would become a straight 
line, which would be the tangent of the origin of the former 
non-linear curve. The tangent is shown in the lower 
diagram of fig. 3. It would appear then that if, in an 
experimental determination of the illumination-current curve 
of a cell, it were possible to take measurements of photo¬ 
electric current immediately after exposure to light, and 
betw'een each exposure the cell could be obscured for a 
sufficient length of time for complete recovery from photo¬ 
electric fatigue, then the curve obtained would be linear for 
all cells* In practice, however, measurements can not be made 
instantaneously, but a lapse of several seconds must take 
place. With cells in which the proportionality between 
photoelectric current and illumination holds, the instan¬ 
taneous reading and the steady reading after a few seconds 
are the same. For non-proportional cells, however, it would 
seem that a rapid fatigue occurs, which results after a few 
seconds in a steady reading of lower value than the instan¬ 
taneous value. This assumption is supported by the fact that 
it furnishes an explanation why the departure from linearity 
of the characteristic is the same for intermittent illumination 
as for continuous illumination of the same average value. 
Considering a linear cell in the first place, and neglecting 
Jiny lag due to resistance and capacity in the circuit, a sector 
rotating between a light and a photoelectric cell would give 
a time-current curve as in fig. 5 a. A corresponds to a point 
when the cell is exposed, and the photoelectric current 
immediately rises to ij. At B the cell is occulted by the 
sector, and the current falls to zero again. At C, the cell 
being again exposed, the current again rises to tj. 

With a non-linear cell in w^hich the current is less than it 
should be fora strict proportionality,there must be a fatigue 
during the time that the cell is exposed and a recovery during 
the time that the cell is occulted by the sector. Thus the 
current-time curve of such a cell intermittently illuminated 
after a steady state h;is been reached would be as shown in 
fig. 5 ft. At A the cell is exposed and the photoelectric 
current rises to a certain value—say ig. Between A and B 
the cell is exposed and the current decreases slightly, due to 
a rapid fatigue, to a value tg. At B the light is cutoff by the 
sector and the current falls to zero. While the cell is in 
darkness there is a tendency to recover, and the dotted 
line represents the potential or virtual response of the 
cell or the current tnat would flow through the cell if it 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 45. May 1929. 3 H 
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were suddenly exposed at any time between B and C 
At C the cell is exposed by the sector, and if the steady 
state has been reached the current again rises to tj. When 
the steady state has been reached there is a constant 
difference between the value of the ordinates at the 
beginning and end of any exposure, and the response of 

Pigs. 5 a and 6 h. 



I 

{ 



the cell is moving over one small portion ot the fatigue 
curve and one small portion of the recovery curve, and these 
portions, if the speed of the sector is fast, are to a first 
approximation straight lines. The portions of the fatigue 
and recovery curves about which the cell oscillates are, under 
these conditions, independent of lector speed, being solely 
determined by the angular opening of the apertures. 
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If nip is the slope of the portion of fatigue curve, mp is the 
slope of the portion of the recovery curve, n is the number 
of revolutions per unit, and a> the angular opening in the 
sector disk, then equating the fatigue over the interval 
1 w 

5 - , during which the cell is exposed to the recovery over 

H A*jr 


the interval 


during which the cell is occulted^ 


1 €o l/27r—e>\ 

_ 2‘7r—CO 
mji €o 

Thus for a sector with angular opening g) the points of th<‘ 
fatigue and recovery curves about which the response of the 
cell will oscillate are those points where the differential 
coefficients are nip and rnp respectively. Furthermore, since 
Talbotts law is obeyed, the portions of the fatigue and 
recoverv curves traversed by the cell tor intermittent 
illuriiination must be so situated that the combined fatigue 
and recovery effects lead to the same value of average 
photoelectric current as is obtjiined for the fully^ fatigued 
state of the cell in the case of continuous illumination of the 
same average value. This fatigue must not be confused 
with any slow changes in sensitivity which occur over 
comparatively long periods. 

The non-linearity of photoelectric cells may be thus 
accounted for by this hypothesis of a fatigue and recovery 
during the periods of illumination and occultation. That 
this sii]>position is reasonable is shown by the following tests. 
The thermionic bridge was balanced for a given steady 
illumination. The galvanometer circuit was then broken, 
wlulst tJie cell was coveretl for varying lengths of time. The 
<*ell was then exposed, and the galvanometer circuit com¬ 
pleted after lengths of time varying from one half to 
live seconds. Quite distinctive galvanometer kicks were 
obtained after the short intervals of less than one second, 
jind it was not until the interval reached five seconds that no 
deflexion was obtained. This is a point that requires further 
investigation. 

The authors desire to express their indebtedness to Dn J. 
W. J. Walsh and Professor A. O. Rankine for continued 
interest and advice during the work and to Mr. C. J. 
MacManus for extremely valuable assistance in taking 
observations. 
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XCVI. Talbofs Aaic, Fatigue^ and Non-Linearity in Photo-^ 
electric Cells, By W. S. Stiles, B.Sc. {National 
Physical Laboratory) 

Summary. 

Thb problem considered is that of the average response of 
a photoelectric cell, when illuminated with flickered light. 
The response o£ the cell is assumed to be subject to short- 
period fatigue and recovery. The following points are 
discussed : (1) the variation of average response with sector 
speed, (2) the relation between the existence of short^period 
fatigue in a cell and the obedience of the cell to Talbot’s 
law, (3) the form of the steady response—steady illumina¬ 
tion characteristic for a cell obeying Talbot's law. 


1. Introduction, 

I N the preceding paper Harrison and t^arrutherst describe 
some experiments which aim attesting the applicability 
of Talbotts law to photoelectric cells. They find the law to 
hold good even in the case of certain non-linear cells, and 
to explain this rather unexT>ected result make the suggestion 
that the non-linearity of these cells is due to what may be 
termed short-period fatigue, i, e, fatigue which occurs in the 
first few seconds after switching on the light. The following 
analysis of the relations between Talbot’s law, fatigue, and 
non-linearity was worked out by the writer after discussing 
with Harrison and Carruthers the results of their experi¬ 
ments. It is shown that, making the “ natural ” assumptions 
about the form of the fatigue and recovery curves, obedience 
to Talbot’s law implies that the initial response of the cell 
is proportional to the light-intensity, and that in the case of 
non-linear cells the total amount of the fatigue is propor¬ 
tional to the square of the light-intensity. 

2 . Average Current for a Given Light-intensity and 
Variable Sector Speed and Sector Angle, 

Consider a cell which has been rested for a long period in 
the dark. On exposing it to light-intensity J, the photo- 

• Commumcated by Sir J. £, Petavel, K.B.E., F.R.S. 

I “Application of Talbot’s Law to Photoelectric Cells with a Non- 
Linear Illumination-Current Characteristic.” 
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electric current * obtained will not in general be a constant, 
but will vary with time owing to fatigue effects. The current 
at a time r, after switching on the light, may be represented 
by a function ^(r) ^(t) defines the fatigue curve oLthe 

cell. lu the case of most cells, after the light has been on 
for some time the photoelectric current will have settled 
down to a steady value. The slow change in the current 
which occurs for exposures of an hour or more is not taken 
into account in the present analysis, the fatigue under con¬ 
sideration here being over in the first few seconds of the 
exposure. When the steady state has been reached, if 
the light be cut off, the cell will gradually recover. The 
course of the recovery process can be represented by the 
function x(t), which equals the current obtained if the light 
is switched on after r seconds of recovery from the fully 
fatigued state. It will now he assumed (a) that if the cell 
is recovering and on switching on the light the current 
obtained is i, then the subsequent fatigue will be represented 
by d>(a-fT), where a is such that c^(a)=st: and (b) that if 
the light is on, and the current equals t, then on switching 
off the light the recovery will follow the law + where 
J3 is such that 

When the cell is periodically illuminated to the intensity I 
by means of a sector disk, a steady state is arrived at finally 
and a certain average current is obtained. Suppose the light 
is exposed for an interval L and cut off for an interval D, 
and suppose the currents at the initial and final instants of 
the light period are 1 / and r res[)ectively. Let a and 
he such that <f)(a) =m, =:r. It follows that 

r = ^(a -P L) and w = -f D). 

Tluis 

Xi/3) 

Given the fatigue and recovery eurves, these equations 
suffice to determine « and /3. The average current will be 
given by 

• In the case of n cell in which the dark current is not zero, hv the 
photoelectric current will be meant the excess over the dark current. It 
will then be assunsed that the derk current is independent of the state of 
fatigue of the cell. It is probable that the dark current in most cells is 
due to electrical leakage over the glass, in which case the assumption 
just made is certainly true. 
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The periods L and D can be expressed in terms of the 
consUnts r, and frequency n of the sector disk. 
Suppose this to have r openings of angle w radians, then 

T —. ^ ® n — ^ 27r—r6> 
n27r’ * 

By adding the two equations for « and given above, it 
follows that 

4>{»)-(f>{ot+L) =x(^ + D)—x(^) 
or 

+ L) - <f>{a) __ D j x(^+ D) —) 

L LI D )• 

Thus the portions of the fatigue and recovery curves along 
which the cell moves are such that the average slope of the 
fatigue curve over the light period equals the average slope 
of the recovery curve over the dark period times minus the 
ratio of the dark to the light period. When the sector speed 
is suflSciently high, L and 1) become very small and the 
average slopes can be replaced by differential coefficients. 
In this case 

^'(«) =-^X'(^) and r = 

When the sector is not rotated at a very high speed, the 
average current will depend on the speed. Suppose for a 
given sector the values of a and /S for infinite sector speed 
are aq and /8o, that 

^(ao) = x(^o) and <^'(«o) = — ^ x'(^o)- 
For a finite sector speed put 
cc — otQ + a, 

where a and b depend on n. Expanding the expression 
^(a + L) up to the second differential coefficient, we have 
approximalely 

<f>{a^L) 5= + a + L) 

= 0(«o) + {a + L)^'(flfo) + 
and similar expressions for ^(«), 

Substituting in the equations (1) above, two simultaneous 
e(]uations for a and b are obtained: 

(a + L),^'(«o) +i(a + L)y'(«„) = bx'{0^) + |*x"(/3o), 

+ia*4>"M = (?> + D)x'()8o) 4- 
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Th« approximate solatioa of these equations gives 

““2 1 ^ i6'(ao)\L)r 

Now 

= L.fD J,^"" { ««.)+(«+‘)*'(«.)+ } 

On performing the integration and substituting the value of 
a found above, the average current is obtained in the form: 


where is the average current for infinite sector speed. It 
will be noticed that the effect of slowing down the sector is 
proportional to the square of the reciprocal of the sector 
frequency, and may be expected to be small. Experi¬ 
mentally, for sector speeds sufficiently low to detect the 
effect, the integrative action of the measuring system is no 
longer perfect, and the accuracy of the measurements falls 
off accordingly. It might be possible, however, to modify 
the apparatus to meet this difficulty; in which case the above 
equation would be of use in determining the shape of the 
fatigue and recovery curves. When certain natural assump¬ 
tions are made about the fatigue effect, the result takes 
on a considerably more ‘‘workable form. (See below, 
fiaragraph 4.) 


3. TalhoCs Law. 

The above considerations have applied to the case of a cell 
exposed to a fixed illumination I flickered with a sector disk 
of given characteristics. For different illuminations I, the 
functions <f> and v will be different, and this may be indi¬ 
cated explicitly by writing 4 (t, I) and what 

follows we are concerned solely with the average current at 

infinite sector speed, i. €., ^ ^(a, I), where a is defined by 


The experiments of Harrison and Carrutbers establish the 
validity uf Talbot’s law for both linear and non-linaar cells. 
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The law takes in the present notation the following simple 
form: 


atr 




( 3 ) 


for any value oE ^ < 1 and for all values of I. 
For a linear cell, 

^(oc, I) = H ; 


thus 


2^ I) — i I 


'27r 


or 

4>(^^ I) = 


It follows that 





and I) must be zero, for otherwise ^ incon¬ 

sistent with the equations determining a. Tims the trutli 
of the law implies in the case of a linear cell the absence of 
fatigue (short period). It also follows necessarily that if 
the cell is non-linear, fatigue must occur, for then 


<^(a,I)=.^(=c, gl) 
a>r/27r 

vrill vary with ©r, which can only take place through a 
variation of ^(«, I) with a. 

Talbotts law has enabled, therefore, a qualitative con¬ 
nexion to be established between fatigue and non-linearitv. 
By making two plausible assumptions about tlie functions <f> 
and 1^1*® quantitative relationship between the two effects 
is obtained in a very simple form. 


Assumption A. 

+ I) = <*(<>, + I). . . (4) 

This makes the recovery process vary with the time in the 
same way as the fatigue process, except that it is in the 
opposite direction, t. e.. 


I) = C, etc. 
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The equations determining a are now 

4>(cc, I) = {^(0, 1) 4- ^(00,1)} 1) 

and 

Assumption B. 

This says that the fatigue follows an exponential law with 
the time; ri may vary with I. It follows from the a 
equations that 

D/L = 

and 

ija ^ ~ 

from which is obtained 


D/(D4-L) 

and 

I) = <f>{cc, 1) + {D/(D + L)\mO, I)-1)}. 

Here 

«(OJ)--d)(x,I) = F(I) 

18 the total fatigue. The experimental law’ (3) now takes 
the form; 

<7*(ac, r)+<r{l —ff) F(T) = ^(oc, <rl). [^ = ®’] 

I) is a function known experimentally, and hence 


is tleterminable The left-hand side of this equation does not 
contain a. A test of the validity of assumptions A and B is 
afforded by seeing whetlier I) depends on I in such a 

- ih( x:. O'!) (h( X?, I) . . , , * 

wav tliat — 0 *“ ^invariant with respect to o*. 
<7(1 —cr) I —<7 ^ 

Suppose, further, raeH(5 < 1), then 

P(V\ — I') _ <#>(x, M.<I) si) 

^ ~ w(T--u) ^ 


and substituting for ^(x, m^I) and ^(x^, 5 I) the values 
obtained from ( 6 ) above with and a^sis respectively, 

we obtain 


F(r) * ¥(sl) =r ^*F(I). 
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The only fnnotion for which this is true for all yalnes of s is 
F(I)=K1*, where R is a constant. Thus 

Rif ~ ^(«» <rl) ^(«, I) 

o-(l—«r) l-<r * 

Bj differentiating partially with respect to tr and 1, <rl) 
and a can be elimiuated and a differential equation obtained 
for ^(w, I), which runs: 

I^^^ + RIf = 0. 

The general solution o£ this equation is 

^(oo,I)^iI--RP.(7> 

where £ is a constant. This gives the final response oE the 
cell after the first few secoods, as a function of the light- 
intensity. The initial response is obtained by substituting 
for 1^(0 ,1)—^(qo, I)} =F(I) and I) in equation (5), 

and putting t equal to zero. We find that 

^{0, I) ssr H. 

In the case of a so-called non-linear cell, therefore, obedi¬ 
ence to Talbotts law implies that the initial response of the 
cell is linearly proportional to the light-intensity, but that 
short-period fatigue occurs which reduces the current by an 
amount proportional to the square of the light-intensity. 

Harrison and Carruthers {loc. cit.) give measurements of 
the final response characteristics of a potassium neon-filled 
cell for which they also establish the applicability of Talbotts 
law. Their results are reproduced in columns 1 and 2 of 
Table I. 


Table T. 


I. 

arb. units. 

1 ), 

arb. units. 

X-I—^(oo, I). 

II 

1 

<< 

1/12 

•0933 

(0) 


1/8 

•1377 

•0023 

•147 

1 /tl 

•1836 

•0030 

•108 

1/4 

•2709 

•0090 

•144 

1/3 

•3565 

•0167 

•150 

1/2 

•5232 

•0366 

•146 

2/3 

•6867 

•0597 

•134 

3/4 

•7643 

•0754 

•134 

1 

1-000 

•1196 

•120 
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According to equation (7), 

I) I _ L 

dl |i=o“ ’ 

and an approximate value for k is obtained, nsing the 
measured response at 1=1/12, and treating the charac¬ 
teristic as linear between 1=0 and 1=1/12. then comes 
out to be 1*120. Columns 3 and 4 of the table give 

kl—(f>(<x>, I) and p {il—^oo, I)} = R 

for different values of I. The approximate constancy of the 
figures in the last column provides a general confirmation of 
the argument developed above. 


4. Further Remarks on the Average Current at 
Finite Sector Speeds^ 

The formula (2) of paragraph 2 may be re-written 

r=;; [i ^ .1 f *"(«.) / • ^ iCm »■ 






All experimental check of this result could be obtained by 
determining the variation with sector speed for two sectors 
having the same a value but with dififerent numbers of 
openings r. The functions depend only 

on o", so that the coefficient of should vary as 

Theoretically, if the coefficient of can be determined 

* 7r 

experimentiilly, the form of the fatigue and recovery curves 
can be deduced- For in that case 


' 3 a* 


x"(y8o) 


will be an experimentally determined function of and the 
same is true of 

S&(«o) = x(^o) = 

Calling these functions gia) and f(a) respectively, and 
making use of the equation 
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the following; differential equation is obtained for «r in terms 
of oq: 



_ 

<r(<r-l) 


/'(,)} =y(»). 


The solution of this equation appropriate to the boundary 
conditions cr =0 when #rsasl when « 0 =sQO may be 

written 


^ - N(«o), 


and the fatigue curve is obtained immediately as 


^(«o) =/(‘^) = 


The recovery curve is determinable by an analogous method. 

If the two assumptions of paragraph 3 restricting the 
possible shape of the recovery and fatigue curves are 
adopted. 


= 


r(»o). 

6 ^ 




or 


= {da/(l^cXia-3)}gi<r). 


The left-hand side of the last equation does not contain a, 
and the constancy of ^ determined experi¬ 
mentally for different values of cr would provide a further 
check on tiie assumptions A and B. Ko restriction has 
been placed on 17 , i. e., the rapidity of the fatigue process may 
be different for different illuminations I. The present method 
enables any such variation to be detected, for F(I) = r^It and 
i 7 ^F(I) as a function of 1 is given by ineasurciiients of g{a) 
at different illuminations. 


5 . Conclusioti, 

The above considerations apply specifically to the case of 
photoelectric cells. It is clear, however, that the analysis 
is also valid for selenium cells* and, in fact, for all cases in 
which the average response to a periodically interrupted 
stimulus is in question. There are, however, difficulties 
about applying the results to human vision. 


* Further experimental work by Harrison and Carmthers indicates 
that in certain cases Talbot’s law is also valid for selenium cells. 
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XO VII. The Propagation of Sound in Gases 
By D. G. Boitrgik, Ph.I).^ University of Illinois^ 

D uring the last few years attention has again been 
drawn to the propagation of sound in gases—par¬ 
ticularly at high frequencies. The experimental work of 
principal consequence as regards the purposes of this paper 
is that of Pierce J and Abello §, and within the year there 
has appeared a valuable theoretical study by Herzfield and 
Rice II • 

An early edition of Jeans* ‘Dynamical Theory of Gases* 
contains a treatment of the propagation of sound in a pure 
gas, recognizing the lag in the exchange of translational and 
internal energy for the case of a system of loaded spheres. 
Herzfeld and Rice’s article deals with the extension of this 
hypothesis to the general case, and it is assumed that there is 
a uniform lag for all internal energy transfers. The present 
paper, begun some months before the publication of their 
results, makes an attempt to link up explicitly the nature of 
the kinetics of sound with the internal constitution of the 
entities composing the gas. 

The first part of this work develops the ideas and equations 
for a theory which tokes account of the collision excitation 
atid de-excitation of the molecules composing the gas. In 
brief, it is assumed that under the influence of collisions of 
the first kind some molecules are thrown into states of higher 
energy from which they may return to lower energy levels 
either spontaneously or as the outcome of collisions of the 
second kind. 

To fix our ideas, let us consider a gas maintained at the 
constant temperature Tq, The propagation of a sound-wave 
implies the possibility of distinguishing regions of higher 
and regions of less kinetic energy than the mean in the gas. 
For purposes of exposition we will make use of the fiction of 
a correlated regional translational temperature. During the 
perturbation of the gas we may characterize each internal 
state i by another fictitious temperature T*, defined as that 
temperature which under equilibrium conditions associates 
the same number of molecules in state u 

• D. G. Bourgiu, ‘ Nature,’ exxii. p, 183 (1928). 
t Communicated by the Author. 

1 G. W. Herce, Am, Acad. Sci, lx. p. 271 (1925). 

5 T. P. Abello, Proc. Nat. Acad. xiii. p. 699 (1927); Phys. Rev, Jun 
1926, p. 3083. 

g kT F. Herzfeld and F, O. Rice, Pbys. Rev. xxxi, p. 691 (1928), 
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For low frequencies the collision mechanism is adequate 
to permit of exact reproduction in the internal temperatures 
of the pulsations in the translational temperature. At higher 
frequencies there is a phase-lag and then a diminution in the 
relative amplitudes of the several internal and the transla¬ 
tional temperatures. These various phase-lags and the 
amplitude diminutions affect the absorption and decrease 
the effective specific heat—accordingly increasing the 
velocity of propagation of sound in the gas. 

The Herzfeld-Rice hypothesis is also touched on as a 
special case of this theory, and some of the implications not 
hitherto exhibited are mentioned. The theory is in all respects 
akinetic theory, and the agencies taken account of (exclusive 
of radiation) are all described in terms of their kinetic 
equivalents. 

The second part of the paper advances a theory of sound 
propagation in a mixture of two gases. So far as the author 
is aware, this represents the first attempt to consider this 
problem. The theory is immediately applicable to experi¬ 
mental results of the type obtained by Fierce and Abello, 
and suggests the desirability of experimental researches 
to test the conclusions arrived at. 

Part I. 

We shall have occasion to make use of the following 
symbols:— 

K = kinetic energy of translation of u single molecule. 

ST = increment in translational temperature. 

S r = increment in internal temperature of state i, 
m = mass of gas molecule. 

N»= numerical concentration of the molecule^/c.c. in state /. 
N = numerical gas density, 
energy of the level i. 

V = i//27r = sound frequency. 

X = 27rX 5= sound wave-length in gas. 
u = variable molecular velocity in the or direction* 

V = mass velocity in the x direction. 

V =s i/X s= velocity of sound propagation. 
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The essential eqnations may now be written :— 
The equation o£ continuity is 


4n=-^Np. . 

at 

The equation for the momentum transfer, 

— jnNr = — mNu* . 
at 


. . ( 1 ) 

. . ( 2 ) 


_ 2 _ B 

3m 


KN, 


.( 2 . 1 ) 


where the bar denotes a regional average. 

The statement of the change in the concentration N,-, 





. . (3) 


where AN^* refers to the effect of collisions. A check on 
eipiation (3) is afforded by summing over the subscript t, for, 
since S AN,*=0, we obtain equation (1). 

Finally, the variation in kinetic energy is expressed*, 

= + .( 4 ) 


where AK represents the net contribution of the internal 
states or, otherwise stated, is the difference between the 
energy transfers arising from collisions of the first and 
second kinds respectively. 

An expression for AN,- more amenable to analysis is 
derived as follows :— 

The principle of inicro.scopic reversibility asserts that at 
equilibrium 

Xi* [/ ij —/V] 4* N N it y-—Nj’ [^7— fji\ 4- = 0, (5) 

where/y is the averaged probability of the transition 
when the colliding molecules are similarly specified, and 
/y refers to the case that they are in different states, thus 
taking account of the possible coupling or resonance effect t 


• The } arises from averaging tiK. Cf. Jeans's * Kinetic Theory of 
Gases.* 

t For many gases there is no appreciable coupling and the coefficients 
of the squared terras vanish (though there is no corresponding simplifica¬ 
tion in anv of the later formulae based ou equation (5)). C/*., for instance, 

HCl. * 
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between molecules in similar states. The symbols fji and fj 
are the probabilities for the reverse * enconnters. 

Attendant on the passage of a sound-wave the translational 
energy perturbations affect the probability factors fy etc., 
while the fluctuations in are determined by the variations 
in the internal temperatures, i. e., Hence we may 

write the collision contribution to the change f in N«* as 

AN,* ~ —2 5N[N,*/^*—N//ji] N/ly 

- 8Ny[(N/2)(^,*~;5*,*) + Wji] + 

+nn;«/;:,— ... . (s.i) 

Evidently 

SN,* = + .(6) 


V . . 

the symbol N,* being interpreted as . 

The variations in the probability factors are of the form 
TSf-' 

8K. On introducing the abbreviation 


By —. N 1^2 , 


and observing that for e>i=l, AN,==0, we write 

2N[5N,*Ry~SN;*Byi] 

= ~2 (NN.* ~ N,[N^-X ~N/] hfji + N,**8/y 

. . . (5.2) 

Substituting equation (6) in equation (5.1), and noting that 
the coeflScient of 8N becomes precisely the left side of 
equation (5) and is therefore 0, we have, finally, 

ANi =-N2 


» P.A.M. Dirac, Proc. Soc. of London, cvi. A, p. 681 (1914). 
t The matter of determining the proper sign, both here and later in 
equation (7), requires some care. In order to establish the negative sign 
above, it is observed that N^[ ]*~N^* [ ] (N,.[ ] and N^[ ] are no longer 
to be considered equilibriara values) is the difference lietween the number 
of molecules leaving the state i for the stateand vice vered. Accord¬ 
ingly N^[ ]—N;[ ]>0 implies a diminution in N,.. Since positive 
aN| represents an increase, the negative sign is a consequence. 
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The collision increment in K is equal to, and opposite in sign 
to, the increment in internal energy. Therefore 

AK = —S AN,^; 

i 

. (7) 

»j 

Restricting attention to sound-waves of small amplitude, 
we may approximate the solution for equations (l)-(4) by 
assuming that all the dependent variables entering our 
equations vary harmonically about their mean values, i. 

X = Xo 4.3 18XI j = . (8) 


where 3 refers to the imaginary part of the succeeding 
expression. We next remark that because of the smallness 
of V we may neglect products of the type v (SX [ ; hence the 


operator ^ 


may be replaced in our work by 


1 


Our first interest is the determination of N,% The system 
(3) becomes 


,v[L^N,+N,w|SKi] => N,+AN, 


(3.1) 


Since equation (1) may be written 




IM 

\ 


N, 


. . ( 1 - 1 ) 


we have for equation 


| SK j = -S[N,Rn,(w,-1)-N,R4a..-1)] |'SK |. 

. . . (3.2) 


Let 

01, = 0,0+ ohv + ftssv* +. (9) 


Kinetic theory assures us that for vanishing frequencies the 
internal and translational temperatures are equal, i. e.,aa=^ 1. 
The same conclusion may be arrived at, incidentally, on sub¬ 
stituting equation (9) in equation (3.2) and equating to zero 
the coefficients of like powers of v. For the constant term 
there results 

f 

Phil, Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 45. May 1929. 3 I 
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This is true for r = 1, n ; it follows* that 0,0 = 1. 

r 

For the coefficient of v we get 

jN,art + N2N,R,,art—N,R,ra,i = 0, r *= 1, n. (9.1) 

s 

Hence 

a., = (-l)v2N,H„/NA, . . . . (10) 

r=l 

where is the cofactor of ar, the term in the ^th column 
and rth row in the determinant A. We will show now that 
this is 

a.i=-; I 2N,H„/NA I . . . . (10.1) 

First, we observe that all the elements of the two determinants 
are real. On referring back to equation (8.1), it is clear that 
in any given column there are one positive and w —1 negative 
dements—since the numerator determinant differs from A 
in that the ;yth column has been replaced by n negative terms, 
our result is established. 

We have shown, then, that a^i is negative and imaginary, 
so that the first effect of increasing frequency is the intro¬ 
duction of a laff into the relation between translational and 
internal fluctuations. 

The equations obtained by equating the coefficients of 
higher powers of v to 0 differ from equation \9.1) only in 
that Uji is replaced by and by The formal 

solution of these recurrence relations is 


— ( j)^ 


"9 vSf N H H H 

a, 

N'iA» 


, ( 10 . 2 ) 


where the H’s retain their earlier definition. It is seen that 


• We Lave, in fact, 

Ni2U„ -NjUfl -NJls! 
8 

-NiR,a 

-N.Ri, 


OtO '• 


SNiRu-N.R.,... 

« 



On subtracting the sum of all the other columns from the rth column 
in the numerator deteroiinant, we have precisely the denominator 
determinant. 
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the a 8 are alternately real and pare imaginary; hence, for 
instance, the amplitude diminntion is a second-order effect. 

4»i maybe developed in descending powers of r; but, since 
at the very high frequencies at which such a development 
would be desirable irregularities are to be expected in the 
tehaviour of the gas, it is not thought worth while to stress 
this aspect of the prohlein. We may remark in passintr, 
however, that a computation, the details of which are dele¬ 
gated to an appendix, yields the expansion 


where 


= _ ■/ 4“^ + V ^»RmA 

N V* T\ V \ ) 

s 


( 11 ) 


It inuy be easily verified that the expression for AK can 
bo written 

r s 


On taking account of etjuation (7.1), we may write equation 
(4) in the form 

yV {1 aN 1 K + N 1 8K 1} = Q U SS 

' ' . . . (4.1) 

Kquation (2.1) may lie expressed 

Nriavi = .j^^^^(X|aK| + iaNiK). . . (-2.2) 


On eliminating tlie moduli of the harmonic terms, there 
results 


there 


n. = 2 N 


(_ jy 

llecailing (equation (10.2)) that u,, = —/'sr, b^r 
deri%’e 


1 

9 r 


real, we 


( 12 . 1 ) 


For low frequencies this reduces to 

1 3»« r N + 6|B ~t 

VV“ K L‘"N + 2a,Bj’ • 

3 I 2 


(13) 
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hr =* 26«rB»/2B, ss: 26^B,/B, 

9 9a 


3jtB8T/2N=change o£ energj/nnit time/collision for a 
uniform temperature difference of 8T between the trans¬ 
lational and internal temperatures. 

The Laplace formula for sound Telocity may be written 


1 _3jnr3 + 2i8'l 
Vo»“’kLiO + 4/9J’ 


. . (14) 


where stands for the number of internal degrees of 
freedom. 

If wo equate the values for Vq* given by equations (13) 
and (14), there results, after a little algebra, 

b, = 2/8N/3B 

=/9N^/B(dT/dK).(15) 


This relation * defines the mean time-lag in terms of the 
other constants of the gas, and is expected to hold exactly 
if /8 is determined from low-frequency data. At high fre¬ 
quencies the measured specific heat is different, and we may, 
in fact, write 

/9 = i 

r=0 


Equation (15) involves 

The mean phase-lag in seconds is then 4ir^/3B seconds, 
or about 4')r/3i'/3B cycles. Assuming the plausible t value 
B ~ 10“*, it seems that the average lag of internal fluctua¬ 
tion behind changes in translational motion is about 10~‘ 
second. 

The absorption depends on the imaginary terms in the 


expansion of 


1 

V 


■to a first approximation : 


v» Vo*L 




N»(5-t-2/9)(3+2^) 

1 _ 1 f., ^V5,B 

V“ViL N*(5-p2y8)(3-»-2/S) 


]- 

]• 


. (16) 
(16.1) 


* A somewhat more direct method of deriving equation (15), though 
not the most obvious^ for a first attempt is based on the fact that 


d 

dt 


—jybxB 




dSK 
dt * 


t Based on the data given in Herzfeld & Riee’s paper. 
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Similarlj, taking acconnt of the real terms, it is possible 
to find the ainplitnde diininntion in response o£ internal 
temperatnre; we shall not, however, concern ourselves here 
with this continnatioti except to observe that this term 
would, of coarse, involve bt (and b,). 

Entirely analogously to the expansions at low frequencies 
we may develop asymptotic formnlm useful at super fre¬ 
quencies. We have, in fact, 

= + . . . (17) 

* eo 

is the velocity for a gas with no internal degrees of 
freedom, and B has already been defined 

Heretofore we have considered, in the interest of simplicity, 
merely the influence of collisions of the first and second 
kinds on the propagation of sound. Another agency in 
modifying our velocity and absorption is that of radiation. 
We may take account of this by redefining our Rn and R«. 
to be 

■N iirj N Rf, -f- p {Prt) Br# €5 ^ €r 

~ ^Rr«"t"-Ar^ €^^6,^ • (lb) ^ 

where p(f«) is the density of black-body radiation of fre¬ 
quency Vrt at the temperature Tq ; Br*, and Art are the 
well-known Einstein coefficients. 

At ordinary temperatures the state is usually one 

above the mean energy level ; it is therefore an unstable 
state, and it seems likely that most collisions will result in 
transitions to lower energy levels. Certainly the permitted 
transitions for radiation changes are at least as likely as 
other collision transitions and, since the number of states 

^ A moie complete expansion is derivable from equation (11); for 
terms only as far as we should use 

r 1 

1 3w * NX 

V“ “ K u“,T 1 ' 

t At »ery high temperatures we must, of course, write for the ease 
NK„ = NR„+A„ ^l+p{»rf) • 
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which contribute appreciubly to the specific heat at ordinary 
temperatures is not very large, Nlt^r is of the order of 
magnitude of the collision frequency to within a probable 
factor of 10“* or so. At N. T. P, therefore, NR«. would be 
10 * or greater. 

Since for low temperatures 

it follows that the relative importance of the types of changes 
out of state r, e. g. : NRr^) is the same as that of 

changes to the state e. g. : KRjh*). The values of 
for the states contributing appreciably to the specific heat, 
for many molecules (tor instance, HCl) is of the order of 
lO""*, so that the radiation terms may usually be neglected. 
At high temperatures or low densities the radiation effect 
becomes of increasing relative importance. 

As regards viscosity, it is to be noticed that the term 
involving it would enter only in equation (4), and, to the 
approximation we are making, it would appear additively in 
the expression for the absorption coefficient. Its value, as 
given by Lord Rayleigh is 2 ti/ 7 »IwiNV^ where t is the 
coefficient of viscosity. Since the exponent for diminution 
of intensity is twice that for amplitude change, there results 
for the total fractional intensity change in a sound-wave 
after travelling the distance .r, 

exp - ^ [3{i2B/N*(5 + 2/3)(3 + 2^)} + {T/3mN V*} ]. 

. . . (19) 

Further d^ tailed progress in the general theory depends 
on a knowledge of the IL# probabilities t* Let us consider 

♦ Rayleigh, * Theory of Sound,’ ii. par. 246, 

t To indicate the nature of the difficulties in doteroiiniitg more 
clearly, we consider the correspondence principle aspect of the problem. 
It the electric moment of the molecule be expaudea in iiwerae powers 
of V, we may consider the various terms as Ming the contributions of 
a dipole, a superposed quadrupole, etc. For the case of radiation transi¬ 
tion probabilities (the Einstein co-efficientsj for, say, polar molecules 
only the Ist term’s contribution is relatively important. In the 
case of the collision transition probabilities, the higher moments are 
almost of the same interest as the dipole contribution. Of course it is 
possible to work out our theory for an idealized case in which the higher 
moments are all 0—here the collision transition probabilities would be 
simply connected with the Einstein coefficients, but the results to 
be expected will hardly be of general application. Cf, in this con¬ 
nexion Nordheim, Zeit f, Fhy$ikf xxxvi. p. 496 (1926). 
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now the Herzfeld-Rice assamption of a single internal 
temperature. This amounts in our work to writing 

a»|. s fti.. ^ (20) 

r 

It will l)e seen that this implies that equation (10.2) may 
bo written _ 

a„ = a,= [->2N..H..;NA]» 


= a». 

. . (20,1) 

Hence, assuming the validity of equation (1; 
follow that 

i), it would 


• • (21) 

The asymptotic expansion is here t 


.. 

. . (22) 


It will be observed that the parameters in the expansions at 
super frequencies (i. equation (11), note *, p. 829, equation 
(22)) are those involved in the expressions we have obtained 
for long wave-lengths. 

It is important to remark that the extreme assumption 
is unnecessary if the velocity for small frequencies 

be the question of interest, for in either case we have just 
one unknown parameter ; but it does relate K (r>l) to 
and hence leads to more definite formul® when higher-order 
effects, such as absorption or amplitude diminution of in¬ 
ternal Huctuations, are investigated. It is clear, of course, 
that equation (20) can be only a rough sort of approxima- 


+ The Fame expansions an? also easily derived from the fact that for 
independent of r 

Mr rE-:- 

7VN,.-|-N.4r 



and also 

~ "Nr 

tlie coefficient of the term in is our previously-defined 6i, i. e. 
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tion to the troth, whose accoracy probably diminishes with 
increasing q, so that the predictions are those of order of 
luagiiitade only. 

[Die 4iiuination in aniplitnde of internal variations as 
compared with the changes in translational energy is of the 
order of 

or 

.( 2 ^^) 

Even for frequencies of 10® the diminution is expected to be 
negligible—accordingly the principal effect is the phase-lag. 
We may write equation (19) now as 


exp— 






B(5-h2/8)(3 + 2yy) 


Y2J • 


Part II. 

The general problem of the propiigation of sound-waves 
in mixed gases does not seem to have been treated previously. 
It is possible to extend our general theory involving different 
values of Wr in a formal way—^just as iu the case of the pure 
gas it is feasible to obtain an expression for the velocity of 
propagation at low frequencies in terms of the mean plia.**e 
displacement determined by relations analogous to equation 
(15) without further ad hoe assumptions ; however, in 
order to exhibit tlie absorption we shall be forced to make 
simplifying hypotheses. For this reason we shall carry 
through the whole development on the basis of our restric¬ 
tive hypotheses, bearing in mind the more general validity 
of our velocity formula. 

Assume that in a mixture of gases A and B, the internal 
temperature variations of the two types of molecules are 
independent of the state considered, and may be charac¬ 
terized by the symbols co^ST for the molecules A, and 
for the B molecules. We shall use Rud mg to denote 
the respective masses, and and N—Na=«Nb for the 
concentrations. 

Applying the equation of continuity to each of the 
components, we have 

v|8Na| = Na|3»|/X, 

j;i«(N-NA)l = (N-Na)|«»|/\. . . (24) 

To find the analogue of equation (1) wo observe, first, that 
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the mass motion mast be the same for the molecules of each 
gas, and, seoondlj, that the occurring in equation (2) is 
to be replaced by [NaMa*+(N—Na)wb* 3/N. Accordingly, 

There is no collision terra here because the condition for its 
appearance is a difference in uiiiss motion. 

The aqnipartition theorem asserts that 

Ka = Kb = K. 

Therefore 


NrlSrl-[|^|i(l8NA|K+NAlSK|) 

+ 1 (I 8(N-Na) I K + (N-Na) 1SK |)| 1. (25.1) 

On solving equation (25,1) simultaneously with equation 
(24) 

IS.I 


where 


3JSV*-2SKM 

,8N1-2NVS1^K. 
~3NVS-2SK’ 

Na.N-Na_j^--. 


(26) 


S = -- + 

«»A 


niB 


We shall use the symbols R„, P,, for the transition pro¬ 
babilities associated with collisions of two A or two B 
molecules, and the same symbols capped with a bar to 
denote the correlated quantities in an AB-type collision. 
With this understanding, 

AK= I SK 1 [(a)A-l)(NA2SNANArKr,€„+ (N-NA)K„€„NAr 


+ (o»B-l) {22{N-NA){N-NA)pP,^ep, 

+ .\A(S^^)fP«Cp,. (27) 

We introduce 

L, = 2SNAX,e„/NA, 

r « 

Li = 2SNArBT,€„/NA, 

L, - 22 (iriFA)pP„c„/N-NA. 


p » 


L|» 22 (N—NA)j»Py«^/K--NA< 

p « 


J 


) . . (28) 
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AK - 18KJ [»a[Na*L,+(N-Na)NaL,] 

+®b[(N—Na)*Ijj+Na[N-—Na]Lj3 
-Na*[(L, + L,)-(Ii + L,)3 

-NNa[L, + L,- 2L,3 -N*L, 

= I «K 1 (®a<J>,+o»b4>,-4>,).(27.2) 

The relation 

a>i = . 

will frequently be made use of. 

The equation for the variation in Na becomes 

1 

®A =- 


(27.1) 

(27.2) 

(27.3) 

(28) 


■ 1 * 


NAr(NARr. + (N-NA)K« 

- Na,(NaB„+(N - Na) K„) 

WB is given by a similar equation. 

The constants di^ are defined as 

Cj = K„ — * ll»r) , 

^ (N-Na). ^ 

(N-Na), ^ 


) 


+ 1 


Then 


®A = 


. r_i_ 1 . 1 iA+i’ 

•^"UNA + CjliN-NA)] 




(28.1) 


(28.2) 


• r ^ 1 +1 + 

•^‘'Ui(N-NA)+rf,N j ^ 

It is to be noticed that oi is a characteristic constant for 
the pure gas A, and is, in fact, precisely N/fcAi* Hence 


_ 111 rflv 


(29) 
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r _ il ^ 

* “ /Sb* rfi’ * 


(29.1X 


The assamptions of independence as regards r, of &>a and 
(and 0B snd <2i), imply the constancy of Ci (and d^). We 
may, however, go further, i. e.. 


. _ (NArK„-N^K„)€r 

Cj —- , • 

^ ^ Ar^r 

By composition we have, therefore, 

2S^NAril,-NA,K,.)6, 

r « 

Cj =-r- 

r 




Similarly, 


dK 




— 


y dK 
dT 
/rfA/.- ■ 


p dlv 
^*dT 


(29.2) 


(29.3) 


Except for the more involved expansion for AK, the 
energy transfer equation is the same as in Part I. With 
the aid of equations (26} it may be exhibited in the form : 


G 


3NV>-»SK-| *, *. 

3NV^-2SkJ >>,+1 yV^s+l 


+ 4>,= 0. (30) 


On solving for the term independent of v is seen to 

contain 4>], and is therefore 0. To a first approxi¬ 

mation we have, bearing in mind equation (27.3), 


1 _ 3N N4(5,^, + 5,4»,) 
Vo* “ KS 1» N + 2 (8,4>, + 3,<I»,) * 


. . (31) 
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Expanded^ this is 

Vo** ' 


3 n [‘ 


1 + + (^ B + 

KS „ 

24 

»(^)‘+{26 + fr )( 

^ N ; 

)* + ( 2 d +^)^ 


. . . (31.1) 


where 


i8 = |/3 

and 

a = (Li —Li){L3—^b), 

h = [L2(Li — Li) -f Li (Lj -- Lj) ]^A 

4- [2L2(Li —Li) -f L2 (Li —Li) + I-<i(L2-~L2)]/Jb» 
c s» (Lj—Li)(L2—L2), 
d = LiLj^A'f (L3 {Li—3L,) 4* 1-»2Di)^b> 
e = L 2 (Li Lj) “r Li(I'^2 D«). 


Two intermediate checks on the accuracy of the ^^eneral 


expression for ^ are obtained from the two limiting 


values for Na-^O or Na-’>N. It is readily verified that 
these limiting values of equation (3L1) are precisely the 
La Place expressions for the velocity in gas A or B respec¬ 
tively. 

We may |)oint out here that in order to obtain the expan- 


gion for ^ ^and, in fact, for in terms of it is 
only necessary to write Nb instead of Na, and the subscript 


j for t, where = 1, 2 in equation (31.1)—hence entirely 

analogous simplifications in equation (31.1) may be made for 
very high or very low Na concentrations. 

We may remark the notable simplification of our formula 
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for moloculos with no internal degrees of freedom (or at very 
low temperatures) for the velocity is then given by 


1 - 

Vo 



which seems quite plausible. _ 

In theory all four parameters Li, Li, Lj, L, are obtain¬ 
able from experimental data on the velocity variation with 
concentration. Of these, Li and L, are also involved sepa¬ 
rately in the two absorption coefficients for the pure gases. 
Equation (31.1) is, of course, rather unwieldy (even in the 
case /8 a=/3b» for which the terms in the cubes of the con¬ 
centrations drop out). The experimenter desiring to test the 
foregoing formulss will see how to make the obvious simpli- 
Bcations at low and high concentrations (a real general 
simplification would depend on a closer study of the L’s). 
We can say here, as regards their order of magnitude, that a 

10 ”^ 10 “® 
rough estimate would be for strong to about for 

weak absorption. 

In order to determine the absorption in the general case, it 
is necessary to write dowm the complete expression for 
Keference to equation (30) yields 


[N+ + +> [(^2 + ^%)N + 

1 3X _ __ — 

V * KS 4* 2 ^ 3 ^ 3 ) “b *'[ 3(’^2 +^ 3 )^ "b 

-^NVV, 


. . . (32) 
or 

1 _ 1 r._ >N(V<^^-f Vd>i) _ 

V“ Vo r 5N*-t-8N(33^3 + d^,) + 3(3j^, + d,^,) -•» 

. . . (33) 

where it is to be noticed that Vq, also, involves Na. The 

expanded form for the imaginary part* of ^ evidently 

reduces to the quotient of a 4th-degree by a €th degree 
polynomial in Na> The complete expansion may be supplied 


e We may, of coarse, easily calculate the value of the diminution in 
amplitude, but the result is hardly verifiable. 
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by the reader. If we confine onrselves to Tory email Na 
concentrations (a similar expansion is tme for Ka large* 
ef. supra) and retain terms np to the 2nd degree only, we 
have for the nnmerator 


{CL,»[Li~L,] + 2L,[L,-L,]L,]/8 a» 

+ [(Lj—Ii2)Iji*+2(lj*'—2l.j)(Di— L])Iji 

+ ^{[L^W+ [(L2-2L,)L,> + 2L,{Lx-E,)Li]i8B‘ 


-f 

The denominator is the product of the numerator and 
denominators of the fraction in equation (31.1), exclusive 

of the factor . 


It may be pointed out that the assumption Lj=L» would 
be tantamount to considering the mixture to be a single gas 

8" 

for which the parameters p and were the means of 


the values for the components. 

Abello* measured the ratio of the absorption in air to that 
of air mixed witli another gas. On our tlieory it is clear 
that the ratio of the transmitted intensities is e raised to the 
quotient of two 6th-degree polynomials f in the concentra- 
tionsj. For the special case that Li—L, we write the ratio 
of the transmissions as 


* mixture 


= exp- 


ff4 


(II 






n) !• 


V, 


where the subscript A refers to air, and 


9i- 


16/3b^ 
27 X, 


(/Sa^/SbA 



+ [“3 —^b) + {fis— fiB)J ^>»)| ’ 


• T. r. Abello, Proc. Nat. Acnd. xiii. p. €99(1927); Phvs. Rer. June 
p. 1083. 

t Assuming for the moment that air is a Rtngle gas. 

X Exclusive of the dependence of S on 
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5^4= |(^A—^b)*. 

ffi~ -^(Sa-"Sb)+ .^^b(^A —^b)» 



16 

3 




V = soand velocity in air, 

Yff^ssz soand velocity in the mixture. 

For the case /3a=^0b this reduces still further ; thus 


mixttire 



== exp — 





iNV^V 



i\ bellows empirical conclusion was that the logarithm of 
the ratio of the transmissions is a linear function of the con¬ 
centration. It does not seem from our results that this can 
be true in general ; and, even in the most favourable case, 
namely that in which the gases dealt with are properly 
characterized by the assumption L,s=I^, we should expect 
ordinarily the ratio of two quadratics in the concentrations*. 
Abello^s relation holds in this extreme case only when the 
number of degrees of freedom of the component gases are 

the same and is not very different from 

A number of topics for experimental study are suggested 
by the foregoing analysis, the details of which may be "easily 
extended to the general case of mixtures of n gases. 


Appendix. 

To derive equation (11) we proceed as follows :— 
Equation (3.2) may be written in the form 



where 


♦ Exclusive of the dependence of S on 
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On solving for oimv the denominator determinant is seen to 
be of the form 


l-XNSRi, X^B«i ... 

N, 

xS^Ri. 

N. 


N, ^ 
1-XN2R„. 


- A. 


On expanding the determinant in powers of X, it is evident 
that we have 

A = l--XN2SR,r+.... 

« r 

The nnmerator takes the form 

2—X.4,NA^/N„ 

where A^* is the co-factor of the term in the mth column 
and ith row of A. For it will be seen that 


A^rr-XR, 


NN> 

' N« * 


Except for the absence of the wth column and mth row, 
Amm is of the same type as A ; hence 

A„„ = 1-XN22(R^~R,,) + .... 


Accordingly 


X*N 2* ^[I _ XN22 (R^-R»,) 

* N. V N„ >' N„ '• , , ^ -r/ 

®”* ]-NX22K^ 

« r 

where 2* indicates that the term s=:m is omitted* It is, 
however, clear that since R„,,^r=:0, we may replace 2^ by the 
general summation symbol over all s. 

On writing 

i—NX22R«.“ 1 +Nx22R«.+X*, 

• r 

we obtain, after evident reductions, equation (11) • 
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A check on the accnracy of equation ( 11 ) is afforded if it 
be assomed that is independent of s. It is clear that we 


should find 


or 


a, » _X 2 A, 

N, N. . N„ 



in agreement with equation ( 22 ). 


XC VIII. The Absorption of High-Frequency Radiation. By 
Edmund C, Stoner, Ph.D. {Cambridge)^ Reader in 
Physics^ University of Leeds 

Introduction^ 

A NUMBER of formulae have been put forward for the 
variation with wave-length of the absorption coefficient 
of high-frequency radiation. Before any of these formulae 
can be applied with confidence, it is necessary to consider 
how far they are in agreement with experimental results on 
absorption. A simple direct comparison of theory and 
experiment is not at present possible, for the 7 radiation, 
which is amenable to accurate experimental investigation, is 
heterogeneous. It is only for the 7 -rays of RaB and 0 that 
data which are at all satisfactory are available for the in* 
tensity distribution, as well as for the wave-lengths; with 
these data, together with those on the mean absorption 
coefficient, it is possible to make a decision as to which of 
the absorption lormula) is in best agreement with experi¬ 
ment. It is perhaps premature to make this comparison, 
owing to the lack of finality in connexion with the intensity 
distribution ; but it seems desirable to make a preliminary 
investigation, particularly in view of the fact that various 
formulas have been used in deducing the wave-lengths of 
cosmic rays without any adequate ground for the view that 
they hold good even for the longer 7 -rays. In this paper 
the intensity distribution given by Ellis will be modified in 
the light of his later work. Using different absorption 
formulse, a calculation will then be made as to the mean 

o Communicated by Prof. R. Wbiddington, 

Phile Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 45. May 1929. 8 K 
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absorption coefficient which would be deduced from experi* 
xnents such as those of Ahmad^ and the results compared 
with those he obtidned. It will be seen that the experimental 
results are consistent with the Klein-Nishina relativistic 
formula^ but not with the unmodified Dirac formula. This 
has an important bearing on the interpretation of the cosmic 
raj absorption results. 

The Intensity Distribution ofy-^ays o/BaB and HaC. 

An estimate of the intensities of the y-rays from RaB and 
C has been made by Ellis and Wooster*. The method 
followed will be briefly indicated. 

Let Vj, V 2 , Vs ... Vn be the energies (proportional to the 
frequencies) expressed in volts of the 7 -rays emitted ; and 
let jpi, Psj ... />n be the probabilities of emission, so that in 
N disintegrations there are emitted N/>i, ... N/)j, 7 -rays 

of energies Vi, V 3 ...Y». For a 7 -ray V,.. let be the 
probability of internal conversion in the K level. Let 
Pr^oLr^Or* Then, in N disintegrations, the number of 
electrons ejected from the K level by internal conversion 
of the 7 -ray V^ is equal to N^r. Now will vary with 
the frequency of the 7 -ray. Let y be the value for a 
standard 7 -ray (V=3*54 x 10 ® volts is taken), and for any 
7 -ray write 

- MVr), 

where 

f(Vr) == 1 for V = 3’54 x 10 ® volts. 

The probability of absorption in the L, M ... levels, taken 
together, is approximately *22 of that of absorption in the 
K level. Thus the total energy emitted from the atom, per 
disintegration, in the form of 7 -rays (which have not been 
internally converted) is given by 

E = i/>,Y,(l-l-22K«r) 

Ellis and Wooster consider 7 7 -rays from liaB (Vj, Vj ... 
Vj) and 7 from BaC (Vg, V, ... Vj 4 ). In analogy with the 
external absorption coefficient, the internal absorption co¬ 
efficient wras taken to be slightly greater for RaC than BaB. 

^s»c = 1’03.9 iub- 

• C. D. EUit and W. A. Woester, Froc. Camb. PhiL Soc. xiiii. p. 717 
<1927). 
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It was also assumed that the internal absorption coefficient 
varied continnously as some power of the wave-length for as 
some inverse power of V). Using the values of Or which 
may be deduced from the measurements on the yS^ray group 
intensities, various powers of V are tried to see which gives 
results in closest agreement with the observed heating effect 
of the ^yrays (Ullis and Wooster *) and the observed number 
of y-ray impulses (Kovarikf)- 

Let be the y-ray energy in the disintegration of 1 atom 
of RaB and 1 atom of mC, and N the total number of 
impulses. The experimenhil data t are as follows:— 


E = 18'4 X 10* volts, Eb*b= 1’44 x 10®, EBac= 16-96 x 10*, 
N = 2-14, Niub=* 51, NRac = l-63. ’ 

For the total number of impulses 

Or . 1 \X Or 


while Eor the total energy 


7 ^ V 

r» _ V r 


9 V 

-2 ^ 


-1*222^,; 


• 1-22 2 


1-03 7 MVr) 

It IS convenient to consider the values for RaB and RaC 
separately, as this giv^s a more definite criterion in subse> 
ijiient tests of the absorption formulae tried ; for the whole 
process essentially reduces to an estimation of the relative 
intensities of the high and low frequency components of 
the radiation. Inserting the numerical values given, the 
following four equations are then obtained:— 


Energy 


fl: 


2-05^, 

17-51 </; 


Impul 


. -/(V,)- 

I S _ 

. 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


♦ C. l>. Ellis and W. A. Wooster, Phil. Mag. 1. p. 521 0926). 
t A. F. Kovarik, Phys. Rev. xxiii. p. 669 (1924). 

J The number of at«iins disintegratinsr per second from 1 nag. is taken 
as ;i*4x 10*. The later result—U-08X lO'^ (H. J. J. Braddlck and H. M. 
Cave, P. R. S. cxxi. p. .‘107 (1928))—would reduce the value and the 
ab'iolute intensities (Table III.) by a factor 0*4/3*68=s*92, but would not 
affect the lelatrve intensities calculated. 

3K2 
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In Table I. are given the values of X, and 0 for 
the 14 7 -rays considered. The values of 6 (the intensities 
of the /9-ray group due to K conversion of the 7 -ray) for the 
BaC rays differ from those given by Ellis % having been 
corrected in the light of later work by him and Aston t on 
the photographic action of / 3 -rays. 

Table I. 


7 -ray Energies and /S-ray Intensities. 


Number of 

K 

Energy. 

9. 

y-ray. 

10-** cm. 

10* volts, 

BaB. 1 . 

.... 50-5 

2'43 

•0314 

2. 

.... 47-3 

2*60 

•0038 

3 . 

.... 44*5 

2*76 

•0019 

4 . 

.... 41-6 

2-97 

■0435 

5 . 

.... 34-7 

3*54 

•0550 

6 . 

.... 2e‘2 

4-71 

•0008 

7 . 

.... 25*5 

4-82 

•0006 

E»C. 8. 

.... 201 

612 

•00380 

9 . 

.... 133 

9*41 

*00052 

10. 

.... 10-9 

11*30 

•00132 

11 . 

9*87 

12*48 

*000.58 

12 . 

8-62 

14-26 

*00318 

13 . 

692 

17*78 

*00073 

14 . 

5‘55 

22*19 

•00018 


For various assumed rates of variation of the absorption 
coefScient with the wave-length, values of g can be calcu¬ 
lated from equations (1)—(4). The correct formula for /(V) 
should give the same value of g in all four cases, provided 
the experimental results are correct. Dr. Ellis has kindly 
informed me that his later experimental results show that 
the variation with wave-length, as tested by a comparison of 
the internal with the external absorption^ shows marked 
divergencies from continuity for the y-rays 6’12 and 
14’26 X 10® volts. Although, in general, the internal 
absorption may be approximately represented by the 
formula for the 6-12 ray the absorption is 

about three times as small as this, and for the 14*26 about 

♦ C. D. Ellis and W. A. Wooster, Proc. Oamb. Phil. Soc. xxiii. 
p. 717 (table i. p. 723) (1928). 

t C. D. Ellis and O. H. Aston, Proc. Roy. Soc. cxix. p. 645 (1928). 
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three times as great. Calculations of the yalne of g have 
been made, therefore, nsing the formnlse 

XV) = ( 3 : 541 y-rays except 8 and 12 , 

^w=i(3^r- 

The values of x tried were 2*5, 2 * 6 , and 2 * 7 e 
The results are shown in Table II. 


Table II. 

Calculated Values of g. 


Energy . 

f B.B (1) . 

. -leo 

•159 

y-av. 

•158 

“ t BaO (2) ..... 

. -138 

*159 

•180 

Impulses .... 

r BaB (3) . 

. -148 

147 

•146 

“ 1 EaC (4) . 

.... -Ill 

•123 

•136 


If the estimate of the division of energy between the 7 -rays 
of RaB and RaC is approximately correct (Ellis and ^Vooster 
consider it is probably correct to 10 per cent.), the above 
figures indicate fairly definitely a rate of variation of 
absorption varying as The results of the heating 

experiments, however, are not consistent with those of the 
counting experiments. The counting experiments, taken 
alone, would indicate a power considerably greater than 
2*7 ; while if the results from the total number of impulses 
(RaB and C) are compared with the total heating efiect, a 
power considerably less than 2*5 would be indicated— 
a result at variance with the ratio of the efiects of RaB to 
RaC either in the counting or heating experiments. 

On the whole, it seems that the heating experiments are 
less liable to give spurious results than the counting. If it 
is assumed that the internal absorption coefficient is equal to 


•159 



in accordance with the heating results, the 


lower value of g for that power of V deduced from the 
number of impulses, indicates that the nomber of im¬ 
pulses counted is larger than the number of 7 -ray quanta 
emitted from the atom; moreover, that the excess is greater 
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in the case of the hard y^rajs from RaO than the softer rays 
from RaB. This is precisely what might be expected, if, as 
has been suggested, a high-speed photoelectron may give 
rise, by collision, to another fast electron. If the value *159 
for g is correct, the number of primary impulses (which 
actually escape from the atom) per disintegrating atom would 
be given by 

•147 

NHaB ^ (Observed *51), 

• 1 9 % 

X 1-63 = 1*26 (Observed 1-63). 

In view of the uncertainties in the counting experiments, 
the general run of the internal absorption coefficient will be 
taken to be given approximately by the formula 



with the exceptions above mentioned for the lines V=sC ‘12 
and V = 14*26 X 10^ volts. The values of the number of 
7 -rays per disintegration, and of which is proportional 
to the intensity of the 7 -rays, can tlien be calculated. These 
values, which are required for the calculation of the mean 
absorption coefficients, are given in Table III. 

The Absorption of y-liags. 

The absorption of the 7 -rays from KaB and C has been 
comprehensively and carefully investigated by Ahmad 
whose results will here be considered. He found that the 
absorption per atom of the heterogeneous rays could be 
expressed by the formula 

= aZ + 6 Z^, 

where Z is the atomic number. 

The first term was taken to be associated with scattering 
absorption, tbe second with photoelectric absorption. By 
assuming that b has the value that holds ap{»roxiinately in 
the X-ray region (2*29 x and that a was given by the 

Compton formula, the two values deduced for tbe “ meam 
effective wave-length ” were found to be in rough agreement. 
But it was pointed out that this was partly fortuitous, and 

♦ N. Ahmad, P. R. S. cv. p, 607 (1024); cix. p. 206 (1925) ; (and E. 
C. Stoner) cvi. p. 8 (1924). 
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it was concladed that the wave-length as estimated from 
the scattering absorption by the Compton formula is too 
great/^ The essential value of Ahmad^s work, however, was 
not due to its leading to a rough estimate of a mean wave¬ 
length, but to its showing that the absorption of 7 -rays could 
be attributed to two distinct processes (as in the case of 
X-rays) and to its providing accurate data for the absorption 
coefficients under well-defined conditions. 


Table III. • 

Calculated Intensities of 7 -Rays from RaB and RaC. 


Number of 

X 

No. of quanta 

Pr\r, 

y-rav. 

10-' cm. 

per 

disintegration. 

10* volts. 

RaB. 1 . 

.... 50*5 

•073 

•178 

q. 

.... 47*3 

•Oil 

•0^ 

a. 

.... 44*5 

•oOft 

•017 

4 . 

.... 41-6 

•173 

•510 

;» . 

34*7 

*346 

1-213 

6 . 

.... 26*2 

•Oil 

•052 

7 . 

.... 25-5 

•012 

ipr *032 

1 _ 1 

•058 

2 056 

RaC. 8 . 

.... 20-2 

•295 

1*81 

9 . 

.... 13*3 

•044 

•41 

10 . 

.... 10-9 

•173 

1-85 

11 . 

9*87 

•096 

1-20 

12 . 

8-62 

•247 

3*52 

13 . 

6*92 

•305 

5-42 

14 . 

5*55 

•142 

315 



14 14 _ 

■Spr 1-302 

17-46 


!f_d 


It will be most convenient for the present purpose to 
consider Ahmad’s values for the scattering absorption per 
electron, <r. The final results for aiaa («ro=6-64 x 10“®*, 
the classical valne) after filtering the rays, are shown in 
Table IV. 

Thd above Values include a correction of about 10 per cent, 
for the rays scattered forward into the ionization chamber. 
This correction is calculated from the estimated mean wave¬ 
length ; but this means, effectively, that it is calculated so 
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«s to be consistent with the directly observed absorption, and 
it will not be greatly in error even if an incorrect scattering 
formula is nsed; so that the error introdnced into the final 
value for the scattering will be very small. 

Tabu IV. 

Scattering per Electron for 7 <Bays from RaB and C. 


Filter. 

*5om«Fe ... *327 

2*5cm. Fo . *316 

6-6cm. Fe . *312 

lO.cm. Pb . *298 

3*4 cm. Hg. *297 


The values obtained depend^ of course^ on the experimental 
arrangements—in particular, on the form of the ionization 
chamber used. This has long been recognized, but the 
problem, if attacked directly, becomes very complicated. 
A simple method will be given later by which a general 
idea may be obtained as to how far the deduced absorption 
coefficients are influenced by the ionization chamber factor. 


Absorption Formula:* 

The scattering absorption formula made use of by Ahmad 
was that of Compton 

<T ^ 1 

ctq l + 2a> 

= 6-64x10-25^ 

_ hv -0242 

^ jnc* * \ 

For this formula there was little theoretical justification, but 
it was useful as an empirical expression of the general nature 
of the variation of the scattering with wave-length. 

On the basis of the quantum mechanics, Uirac f has given 
the formula: 


4T 3 1 "f I 2(1-f-a) 

ctq 4 a* ) i -h 


ilog(l+2«)} . 


. (5) 


* A. H. Compton, Phya. Bev. zxi. p. 483 (1923). 
t P. A. M. Dirac, Proc. Boy. Soc. A, cai. p. 423 (1926). 
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Klein and Nisbins * have pointed ont that Dirac’s rela> 
tivistic theory of the electron necessitates a modification of 

this formula (owing to the introdnction ef terms with 

in the formula connecting scattering with angle), and they 
give for the total scattering absorption: 

+ ( 6 ) 

The difference in the numerical values given by these 
foriimiae is illustrated by the hgares in Table V. for wave¬ 
lengths in tho range being considered. 


Table V. 

Scattering Absorption per Electron, a/<ro. 

C, Compton ; D, Dirac ; K-N, Klein and Nishina. 


K 

10'cm. 


C. 

D. 

K-N. 

48*4 

•5 

•50 

•51 

•56 

24*2 

1 


•35 

*43 

121 

2 

•20 

’22 

•34 

CO 

4 

•11 

•13 

•23 


For homogeneous rays with the coefficient *327 found by 
Ahmad, the three formulae would give wave-lengths of about 
23*6, 21*5, and 11*0 x 10*"^^ cm. Calculation of the ‘‘ mean 
wave-length” from Table V* {x = 2;>rVAr/2/>rVr) gives a 
value of about 12 x 10""“ cm., which suggests that the 
Klein-Nishina formula is in closest agreement with the 
experimental results. But it is not legitimate to base any 
conclusions on this rough indication. The test of the Dirac 
and Klein-Nishina formulas will now be considered in greater 
detail. 

Test of Absorption Formulce. 

The question to be considered is the relation between the 
mean absorption coefficient for a heterogeneous beam found 
experimentally, and the absorption coefficients of the homo¬ 
geneous constituents. 

* O. Klein and Y. Nishina, * Nature,* cxxii. p. 3d8 (1928). 
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Let lo be the initial intensity of the beam. 

Io = TiH-I,...+L+... =21;. 

If the absorber is not too thick—in Ahmad’s experiments 
the thickness was chosen so that about 20 per cent, of the 
radiation *was absorbed—the decrease in intensity in passing 
through a thickness Bx is given by 

8io = = (2/irIr) Bx. 

If the ionization chamber absorbs all the radiation com¬ 
pletely in such a way that the ionization current is directly 
proportional to the intensity of the radiation^ the ordinary 
mean absorption coefficient will be deduced from the 
experiments. 

2t; = lo • 

Ahmad^s experiments enabled the scattering absorption 
coefficient to be separated from the photoelectric absorp¬ 
tion coefficient. The value of the scattering coefficient per 
electron (^ji, which would be deduced if the above conditions 
held, is given by 


Since L is proportional to (see Table V.), this may be 
written : 



This expression gives a limiting value which would be 
deduced if the ideal conditions could be realized. 

Now, suppose that the ionization chamber absorbs only a 
fraction of the incident radiation, and, as before, that the 
ionization current is proportional to the amount absorbed. 
Let I be the length of tiie chamber, /ir* the absorption 
coefficient for the rth constituent of the radiation. The 
initial intensity, Io\ then measured would be 


The measured absorption coefficient (of the absorber) would 
be given by 


M * 


1 SIo' 

lo' ''Bx 


= 2/irTr(l — 
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In the limiting case, when (s'l is small, -this gives 
Ji = 2/lr/*r'Ir/SMr'Ir* 

For the scattering absorption per electron, 

This gives a second limiting case. 

The conditions necessary for the application of either of 
these equations are not satisHed, but are intermediate. 

In Ahmad’s later experiments the ionization chamber was 
about 15 cm. long, and contained lead plates of aggregate 
thickness 1*05 cm. His experiments show that there is 
about 54 per cent, absorption of the radiation in passing 
through 1 cm. of lead. While the longer wave-length 
radiation is almost completely absorbed, probably only about 
20 per cent, of the shortest wave-length radiation will be. 
As far as the absorption in the ionization chamber is con¬ 
cerned, therefore, the conditions are intermediate betw-een 
those required for equations (7) and (8). 

A difficulty arises in that whereas the ionization current 
in a gas (due almost entireh' to the recoil electrons produced 
in the Compton scattering process) may be taken as propor¬ 
tional to the absorption, much of the absorption in the lead 
plates gives rise to no ionization current, but simply results 
in heating. The question is of importance in the choice of 
the best value of in equation (8). The values of are 
proportional to the absorptions per electron, and if these 
were the s;iine for air and lead, the question of choice would 
not arise. But for lead an appreciable part of the absorption 
for the long wave-lengths is due to photoelectric absorption ; 
only a fraction of this, however, will add to the ionization 
current; so that the calculations will be made using (a) 
for air, (6) for lead. 

The value of is given by 

fig = 

a may be calculated for different wave-lengths, using the 
Dirac, or Klein-Nishina, formula, r will be taken as 

t = 2*29x10'“*X*Z^ 

This is, of course, an extrapolation from the X-ray results, 
and is probably sufficiently correct for the present purpose. 

In Table VI. are given the values which would be deuced 
for the mean (crjcTf^) for a heterogeneous beam with the 
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intensity distribution of Table V., using the Dirac and 
Elein-Nialiina formula. The values are calculated from the 


following formulie 



.(7) 


where 


> » • . . (8 fit) 

(<r/<ro>= 

where 


... (86) 

<ro/P6r 


Table VI. 

Calculated and Observed Mean Absorption Coefficients. 



Dirac (5). 

Klein-Nishina (6). 

(<7>o)i (7) . 

•203 

•308 

W<ro) 2 o from (8 a) . 

•253 

•331 

from (86) . 

•325 

•382 

Mean . 

•289 

356 

Mean 

•246 

•332 


Observed . *327 


The observed value tabulated is that obtained after the 
rays had been filtered through ’5 cm. iron. Without 
filtering, rough extrapolation indicates that the observed 
value would be about 2 per cent, higher than this. The 
mean value calculated using the Kiein-Nishina formula 
agrees remarkably well with that observed. The observed 
value is incompatible with the unmodified Dirac formula. 


Effect of Filters. 

As the absorption in the ionization chamber of the un¬ 
filtered rays is about 50 per cent., the method of calculating 
a mean value as above seems justifiable, but it would be 
expected that^ as the rays are progressively hardened by 
filters, ihe observed absorption uould tend towards the value 
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calculated using (8) rather than (7). Some calculations 
were therefore made as to the mean absorption coefficients 
which would be deduced after the rays had been filtered 
through -5,1*5, and 6*5 cm. iron, 1 cm. lead, and 3*41 cm^ 
mercury, as in Ahmad’s experiments. The intensity of a ray 
after passing through a thickness x of a substance is given by 

Ir^(lr)o 

Let /ie he the absorption coefficient per electron. 



where Z » atomic number, p = density, 

A sa: atomic weight, N = 6*06 x 10*^ 

+ 2'29 X 

The intensity of each of the rays was calculated using the 
Rlein«Nishina formula for ir, and the mean values of the 
absorption coefficients after filtration estimated as before. 
The results are shown in Table VII. 

As the beam is progressively filtered, owing to the 
variation in the absorption coefficient with wave-length,, 
there will be an increase in homogeneity, and the beam will 


Table VIL 

Calculated and Observed Values of (aja^ x 10^ 


Filter. 

— 

0*5 cm. 
Fe. 

2*5 cm, 
Fe. 

6’5 cm. 
Fe. 

1 cm. 
Pb. 

3*41 cm. 
Hg. 

(7) . 

.. 308 

300 

281 

260 

276 

260 

^*’<^*'* . 

331 

334 

301 

272 

286 

265 

((F/<ro) 2 * from (8 A) . 

.. 382 

364 

326 

285 

300 

265 

Mean . 

.. 356 

344 

313 

278 

292 

265 

Mean §<(y/ffo)i4*§(*r/<ro)a .. 

. 332 

322 

297 

269 

284 

262 

Observed . 

.. (333) 

327 

315 

312 

298 

207 


eventually be composed mainly of only the shortest wave¬ 
length radiations of those initially present (see Table V.). 
For the three shortest—X=8'62, 6*92, 5*55—the values for 
(a/cTo) are *286, -250, and *216 ; so the values calculated for 
^6 ^am after filtration through 6*5 cm. iron and 3*41 cm. 
mercury (*269 and *262) are of the order of magnitude to be 
expected. It would be expected, then, that as the filters 
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increase in thickness, the measured valne o£ (o’/o’o) 'would 
tend to a limiting valne, and that this would agree more 
closely with that calculated from equation (8), corresponding 
to partial absorption in the ionization chamber, than from 
equation (7), corresponding to complete absorption. This 
tendency to a limit is observed with iron, the value with 
6'5 cm. (•312) being only slightly less than with 2*5 cm. 
{•315) ; and also when 3^41 c«n. mercury is substituted for 
1 cm. lead (’297 and “298). But the numerical values 
observed with thick filters are much greater than those 
calculated. The calculated “ hardening effect ” of the lead 
filter is actually less than that of the thick iron filter, and 
that of the mercury only slightly greater; while the observed 
hardening of the lead and mercury, though less than that 
calculated, is much greater than that of iron. 

No obvious explanation of these discrepancies suggests 
itself. If the absorption coefficient for the shorter wave¬ 
lengths was greater than that calculated from the Klein- 
Nishina formula, some of the discrepancies would be 
removed, but the difference in the observed effect of 
mercury and iron would still he unexplained. It may be 
that, owing to the scattered radiation being concentrated in 
a forward direction, a certain amount of scattered radiation 
accompanies the beam, so that its effective mean wave-length, 
and scattering coefficient, is greater than that calculated ; 
and that then the photoelectric absorption in lead and 
mercury, owing to its more rapid variation with wave-length, 
accounts for the increased hardening effect of these elements. 
(The value of rfc for lead varies from about J to as X 
varies from 13^3 to 5^5). It does not, however, seem 
desirable to speculate too much until the intensity distri¬ 
bution of the y-rays is known with greater certainty. 

In Ahmad's experiments a strictly parallel beam was not 
used, and as it is a matter of some difficulty to correct for 
scattering, it seems not improbable that scattering effects 
may play a role in the manner suggested. In some experi¬ 
ments by Kohlrausch *, a parallel beam was used, and the 
results were analysed so that effectively the final values 
corresponded to rays filtered through 4 cm. lead. He found 
that the absorption coefficient of the rays after tiltrution 
through about 4 cm. lead tended to a limiting value—the 
values found being ^=^126 in Al,/a='538 in Pb. These 
values correspond to values for (fi,/«ro) of *241 and ‘295 
respectively. The value '241, which may be taken as equal 

• K. W. F. Kohlrausch, PXy*. ZmU, zxviii. p. 1 (1927). 
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to (<r/cro),is in good agi'eement with the value for the hardest 
components given by the Klein-Nishina formula (*286, *250, 
and *216). There can thus be little doubt that the Klein- 
Nishina formula is experimentally justified in the range of 
wave-lengths considered, and that the anomalous results with 
filters are due to secondary effects. 

Discussion. 

The main conclusion to be drawn from this investigation is 
that if the variation of ihe electron scattering coefficient "with 
wave-length is that given bv the Klein-Nishina formula, 
the results of the experiments from which the intensity 
distribution is estimated are consistent with those of the 
absorption experiments. For the unfiltered rays ot RaB and 
O, the ahsor[>tion coefficient estiii.ated using the unmodified 
Dirac formula is about 25 per cent, lower than that observed ; 
using the Klein-Nishina formula, there is ngreeineiit to 
within 2 per cent. This result is obtained when what seems 
to be a reasonable estimate of the efficiency of the ionization 
chamber is made* 

It has, of course, long been realized that the results of 
absorption measurements with heterogeneous short wave¬ 
length radiation depend considerably on the ionization 
chamber used. The calculations wliich have been made 
indicate, by the consideration of limiting eases, the range of 
indefiniteness. In absorption experiments of this kind, a 
careful study of the characteristics of the ionization chamber 
is necessar 3 \ If the intensity distribution is known it should 
be possible to make a precise test of any absorption formula 
by choosing the ionization chamber suitably. The usual 
practice has been to use an ionization chamber which absorbs 
the radiations almost completely. This would be an ideal 
arrangement if the ionization current were strictly propor¬ 
tional to the absorption. This, however, is generally not the 
case. It would seem, therefore, better to use an ionization 
chamber in which the ionization current is closely propor¬ 
tion il to tlie absorption, say a gas-filled chamber. Significant 
results would then be obtained if the fractional absorption 
were small. Then, if Ir is the initial intensity of the rth 
radiation, /Ltr nnd /ir' the absorption coefficients of the 
absorber and of the substance in the ionization chamber, the 
mean measured absorption coefficient would be given by 

ji = 2IrA*r/»r'/2Ir/lr • 

An obvious elaboration of this method would be to make 
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measurements with two ionization chambers of different 
lengths. Corrections conld then be made for t]^ effects of 
the walls, which hare recently been inresti^ted, with 
electroscopes, by Chalmers *. 

One of the most interesting applications of the absorption 
formnlse is to the determination of the wave-lengths of 
oosmic-rajs. By analysing his depth-ionization cnrve, 
Millikan f finds that it can Im accounted for by the presence 
of three approximately homogeneons groups of rays with 
absorption coefficients in water of *35, *08, and 0*4 metre~*, 
corresponding to wave-lengths, with the Dirac formula, of 
about *.5, *11, and *06 x 10~** cm. The absorption per 
electron is related to the mass absorption by the formula 



{fi is the absorption coefficient in cm.'i, A and Z are the 
atomic or molecular weight and number, N = 6*06 x 10"**). 

For water (p = 1, A = 18, Z = 10) in which the photo¬ 
electric absorption is negligible, this gives 


The calculated wave-lengths, using the two formulae, are 
given in the following table :— 


Calculated Wave-length.$ of Cosmic Rays< 


Mh^o- 

<T 

Metre—*. 


'85 

•0156 

•08 

•00358 

•04 

*00179 


\X10« cm. 


Dirac. 

Klein-Nishina. 

•535 

•161 

•117 

•029 

•059 

*013 


These values may be compared with those corresponding 
to the upbuilding of atoms from protons and electrons, as 
suggested by Millikan, and the “ annihilation ” wave-length, 
corresponding to the conversion of the intrinsic energy of a 
proton into radiational energy. 

♦ J. A. Chalmers, Phil. Mag. vi. p, 745 (1928). 
t R. A. Millikan and G. Cameron, Phys. Rev. xxxi. p. 168 (1928): 
xxxu p. 921 (1928); xxxii. p. 683 (1928). 
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Calculated Wave-lengths for Different Processes 



^ He . 

XX10*' cm. 


1 w. 

....... -133 

Upbuilding . 

. 1 0 . 

. 107 


1 Si. 

. -057 

Annihilation.. 


. *013 


Using the Dirac formula, the smaller absorption coefficients 
do correspond to the upbuilding of nitrogen or oxygen (or both) 
and of silicon, but the agreement in the case of helium can 
hardly be regarded as satisfactory. There are strong 
reasons, which have been considered elsewhere *, for regard¬ 
ing Millikan’s explanation of the origin of cosmic rays aa 
highly improbable. Now that the Klein-Nishina formula 
has been shown to be consistent with the 7 -ray results, while 
the Dirac formula is unsatisfactory, there is definite justifi¬ 
cation for using the modified formula for the cosmic rays.. 
The revised wave-lengths could, of course, still be accounted 
for by the upbuilding of some atoms, but these would no 
longer be ihe most abundant ones ; and the fact that the 
atoms required were abundant was considered to be a strong 
[)oint in favour of the upbuilding explanation. 

The absorption coefficient *04 metredoes now corre¬ 
spond to the annihilation wave-length. Moreover, the 
scattered radiation is concentrated in a forward direction,, 
and, as has been shown by Millikan, the mean wave-length 
is approximately twice that of the incident radiation. Thus 
tho absorption coefficient *08 (X = *029) may well be 
accounted for by the secondaries due to the annihilation 
wave-length radiation. The origin of the most strongly 
absorbed radiation, however, still remains obscure. Its- 
relatively great intensity vrould appear to indicate that it 
is not to be explaineii by some secondary effect of the more 
penetrating radiation in any of the ways which have been 
considered. 

There is very strong astronomical evidence for the view 
that mutual annihilation of electrons and protons must in 
some way occur. The objection that there is no indication of 
the corresponding radiation in the cosmic ray depth ioniza¬ 
tion curves now seems to be removed. 


• E. C. Stoner, Proc. Leeds Phil. Soc. i. p. 349 (1929). 
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Summary. 

A revised estimate of the intensities o£ the 7 «rays of RaB 
and C has been made nsin^ the results of Ellis on the ; 8 -rays 
and on the 7 -ray heating effect. If these results are correct, 
it is shown that the number of impulses counted by Kovarik 
is greater than the number of 7 -ray quanta emerging from 
the disintegrating atoms. 

The absorption coefficient which would be deduced with 
an experimental arrangement such as that of Ahmad is then 
calculated, using the Dirac and Klein-Nishina formulse. 
The values obtained are in close agreement with the Klein- 
Nishina formula. The unmodified Dirac formula gives 
values about 25 per cent, too low. 

The effect of filters is considered. Some of Ahmad^s 
results appear anomalous, probably on account of secondary 
scattering effects. Kohlrausch^s results with thick filters 
are consistent with the modified formula. 

Suitable experimental arrangements for more precise tests 
of the formulae are briefly discussed. 

With the Kiein-Nishina formula the most penetrating 
cosmic radiation observed by Millikan corresponds to the 
electron-proton annihilation wave-length. 

Physics Department, 

The University, Ijeeds. 

January 1929. 


XCIX. The Ramaji Effect hy Helium Excitation. 

By R. W. Wood •. 

[Plate XXI.] 

T he improved method of irradiating fluids by the light 
of the mercury arc, for the excitation of the Raman 
lines of modified wave-length, which I described in this 
Journal for Oct. 1928, has been still further improved, and 
though I have now abandoned the mercury arc for the 
helium lamp, which yields spectra excited by a pure mono¬ 
chromatic radiation, 1 think that a brief description of the 
new modification may prove helpful to workers in the field 
who lack facilities for the excitation by helium. 

The disadvantage of the water-cooled tube which I 
described in the earlier paper was the necessity of using 

* Communicated by the Author^ 
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a large volame of an absorbing medium in a pail for 
supplying the cooling system in cases in which it was 
desired to suppress one or the other of the mercury lines. 
This was especially troublesome in the case of a solution of 
cobalt sulpbocyanate, which 1 found much more efFective in 
suppressing the 4358 group than a solution of fluorescein. 
The solution has to be very concentrated, however, and 


Fig.1. 



1 accordingly designed the cooling system shown in fig. 1, 
which accomplishes the desired result with a few hundred 
centimetres of fluid. The outer tube, preferably of thin 
pyrex glass, is 50 cm. long and has a diameter of 5 cm. The 
inner tube, with a diameter of 3 5 cm., is drawn^ down as 
shown in the figure, the portion indicated being painted with 
black Duco ” anto-enamel (a celluloid paint). The Imttom 
of the tube is flattened, avoiding a lenticular button in the 

3L2 
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centre^ and the enter surface ground fiat and polished. 
A flattened bulb, if properly made, acts quite as well, but is 
easily broken. The bulb should be blown in the stages 
shown in fig. 1, to secure an optically flat bottom. It should 
be very thin, and in flattening the bottom a vortical flaine^ 
must be iised, such as a Butisen flame turned down very low,, 
the tube being held in the vertical position. A round bulb 
cannot be used, as it acts as a short-focus lens when the tube 
is filled with liquid. The iifner lube passes through a rubber 
gasket made from a stopper by cutting the ring out w ith a 
penknife while the stopper is spun with a lathe (see Phil. 
Mag. for Oct.). It is filled with the fluid to be observed to 
the upper end of the narrow portion, the widened top taking 
care of expansion. A cylinder of thin polished sheet 
aluminium is slipped around the lower part of the tube, 
embracing about two-thirds of its circumference, to serve as 
a reflector, and the outer tube then put in position, pressing 
the rubber gasket well into place, and securing it with thin 
copper wire. The space betw'een the tubes is then filled 
with water or an absorbing solution, and the vertical quartz^ 
mercury arc mounted close to the wall, opposite the window 
in the aluminium reflector. 

The cooling is effected by convection and radiation. With 
an apparatus of the dimensions given the temperature will 
come to rest at about 70° if the lamp is ))laced very close to 
the outer wall. In the case of liquids with boiling-points 
below 80° the lamp can be moved away a centimetre or two. 
Great care must be used with liquids having very low boiling- 
points, such as ether. It is well to keep a thermometer in 
the water, and move the lamp oft* as may be necessary. It 
is very important to screen the spectroscope from all rays 
except those issuing from the bottom of the tube, as by the 
method shown in fig. 1, in which the reflecting prism is 
contained in a black lube with suitable apertures and dia¬ 
phragms. With an apparatus of this description one can 
photograph the stronger Raman lines with a small constant 
deviation spectroscope in tw^o or three minutes. It can be 
operated without attention for hours or even over night, when* 
using high dispersion. But at best the mercury arc is a 
very unsatisfactory source, owing to the impossibility of 
isolating a strictly monochromatic radiation from it. 

The close group of three lines at 4340—4358 yields 
a complicated spectrum, and the lines excited by 4046-4077 
cannot be separated until all wave-lengths are measured, 
converted into frequencies, and the frequency differences' 
compared. 
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It occurred to me that if a pare moaochromalic excitation 
oould be devised one might*avoid all wave-length measure¬ 
ments and computations, for it would be necessary only to 
prepare a scale properly graduated to represent the infra-red 
wave-lengths associated with the Raman lines, and then 
enlarge the spectrogram to a suitable degree to fit the scale, 
and place the two in register. The infra-red wave-lengths 
conld then at once be read off from the scale at each Raman 
line. 

This cannot be done with the spectra made with the 
mercury arc for the reasons just given. 

After considering all possible sources, I finally chose the 
helium vacuum tube as the most suitable, for the 3888’6 line 
is about 80 times as intense as any line in its immediate 


Fig. 2. 



vicinity when filtered by nickel oxide glass and all visible 
radiations are cut off. In preparing large blown cylinders 
of this glass during the war, for making ultra-violet 
running ligliis for ships in convoy, I had a few of them 
drawui out into long tubes, thinking that possibly Cooper- 
Hewitt lamps could be made of them. The tubes have been 
lying about my laboratory ever since, waiting for possible 
service. They proved to be exactly what I wanted. The 
tube containing the fluid under examination is slipped into 
the tube of nickel oxide glass and surrounded by a spiral 
tube provided with electrode bulbs and filled with helium at 
8 mm., and excited by a 20 , 000 -volt transformer. 

The spiral discharge tube is cooled by an electric fan 
placed close to it, and I have had no difficulty in working 
with fluids boiling at 40°, the tube running over night 
without attention. 
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The ultra-violet glass transmits the light of the 3888 line 
at almost its full intensity, and to a much less degree the 
lines 3965 and 4025, but these are so feeble that 1 have 
never found a Raman line that could be attributed to them. 
The only disadvantage of their presence is that they may 
occasionally mask a Raman line that happens to coincide with 
them. Another advantage is that the entire Raman spectrum 
falls in a spectrum range over which the photographic plate 
shows nearly uniform sensitivity. With mercury 435^^ 
excitation the lines corresponding to 3 absorption fall at 
about wave-length 5000, the region of minimum sensibility. 
In the case of the benzene, toluene, xylene, and similar 
compounds these lines are by far the strongest lines of the 
whole spectrum, while Raman listed the intensity as 1 on a 
scale of 10 for excitation b}' Hg 4358, which is jprecisely 
what one gets, even with a so-called orthochromatic plate. 
The presence of the other two helium lines on the plate is an 
advantage in one way, in that it aids one in fitting the 
photograph to the scale. 

The 3888 line is so broadened by over-exposure that the 
setting must be done for this line by the edge of the spectrum 
corresponding to the end of the slit, where the broadened 
line comes to a blunt point. 

The helium tube (of 10 mm. diameter) bas a total length 
of 3 metres, but is wound into a spiral 6*5 cm. in diameter 
and 25 cm. in length. It was constructed by the Claude 
Neon Light Co. of Baltimore, and has cylindrical copper 
electrodes, which were v^ry thoroughly outgassed before 
filling. After some two hundred hours of operation the tuVre 
has “ gone-hard,” and refuses to conduct. I am not at all 
sure of what has become of the 8 mm. of helium wliich it 
contained. The commercial tubes apparently do not give 
this trouble, but they are made of a yellow glass which would 
be quite unsuitable for 3880 transmission. 

Spectra obtained witli this apparatus of the lower alcohols 
and a number of benzene substitution compounds, including 
the three isomers of xylene and methyl cyclo-hexane, are 
reproduced as negatives on PI. XXI. 

The /i-scale is at the top, the graduations of which 
run all the way down the sheet, so that the infra-red 
absorption line corresponding to any Raman line can be 
read ofiB at once. A scale of wave-lengths is added at the 
bottom. 

The /^-scale was prepared in the following way. A photo¬ 
graph of the iron and helium spectra superposed was made 
with the prism spectrograph used for making the Raman 
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spectrograms (a small ancient model of Hilger’s constant 
deviation fitted with a home-made plate-holder). 

This was enlarged five-fold on a lantern-slide plate, which 
was in turn enlarged five-fidd on a strip of bromide paper. 
The spectrum thus obtained from helium 3888 (tlie exciting- 
line used) to helium 4471 (the end of the Rainttn spectrum) 
measured 35 cm. in lengthy and the Raman spectra were 
enlarged to the same scale in the same wray. Plate XXI. has 
been reduced about one-half from the original enlargements. 

A scale of wave-lengths was ]>repared for the iron spectrum, 
and the wave-lengths were then calculated (from Kayser’s 
table of frequencies), which corresponded to 3/i, 3*1 /a, 3 *2/4, 
etc., up to 100 /t, by which w’^e mean that the frequencies 
corresponding to these wave-lengths, when subtracted from 
the frequency of the helium 3888*6 line, give the frequencies 
corresponding to the divisions required for tlie /t-scale. 

Tenths were calculated only up to 8 / 4 , and above this as 
shown hy the scale on the ]>late. 

The values thus obtained were carefully marked on the 
wave-length scale, these marks giving the graduations of 
the /4-scale. 

Having once prepared our scale we can determine 
immediately the wave-lengths of the infra-red absorption 
bands corresponding to the Ibtman lines by simply fitting 
the enlarged photograph to the scale. The enlargements 
should all !>e made on the same type of paper, and dried in 
the same w'ay to avoid unequal shrinkage. 

The values read off on the plate show slight errors, as it is 
difficult to mount a number of drv prints and not have some 
small ex[>ansions and contractions. For quantitative work 
1 should be disposed to make a more accurate one than the 
one reproduced, which was a first attempt, and made in a 
hurry. 

The advaiiiage of the new metliod of excitation, and this 
short cut to the g-valnes, will be obvious to anyone wffio has 
.spent a whole day or more in mtuisuring up a single Raman 
spectrum, computing the wave-lengths, looking up the 
frequencies, making the subtractions, and then searching 
out the lines which have a common excitation. 

An alternative method, which would give results of greater 
accuracy and involve not much more time, would be to 
prepare a scale on which readings of the comparator were 
plotted against the / 4 -values, the scales being in coincidence. 
One w'ould then merely mount the spectrogram in the com¬ 
parator (set to zero say), and bring the helium exciting 
line on the cross-hairs. As each Raman line comes on the 
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cross«hair we take the reading and find the /A-value which 
corresponds to it on the double scale. 

The original spectrograms from which PI, XXI, was made 
were extremely sharp, but the total length of the spectrum 
was only 10 mm. I was unable to use my Bauseh and Lomb 
spectrograph in the case of the helium excitation on account 
of the strong absorption of its prism for wave-lengths below 
4050. The prism in the smaller Hilger instrument showed 
good transparency to below the exciting helium line. 

I am having a new prism made for the B. and L. instru¬ 
ment, as a 25-fold enlargement puts too much of a strain on 
the enlarging apparatus for the finest detail. This was 
especially noticeable in the complicated groups of lines which 
correspond to the 3*4region. These groups I enlarged 
over again, first with a low-power microscope and then with 
the enlarging camera. They have been pasted over the 
poorly-defined images on the plate in tlie case of the benzene 
and related compounds. If this plate is compared with the 
one illustrating my paper in the Oct. 1928 number of this 
Journal, the enormous advantage of the helium e.xcitation is 
at once apparent. We see immediately that the strong triple 
line of etliyl alcohol was excited hy Hg4046, while the line 
to the right of it was excited hy 4358 corresponding to the 
line at 6*j8by helium excitation. Tlie line to the left of 
the triple line I have not yet reconciled with the helium 
photograph, for it does not appear in the methyl alcohol 
spectrogram. This matter will he further invehtigated. 

The ease with which mistakes are made in the case of 
excitation by the mercury arc is illustrated by an example 
taken from Pringsheim’s paper on the Raman effect 
/. Physik^ 1. p. 742). 

In the first column of hi.s table he gives the Raman line 
4659 of benzene as excited by 4359, and also by 4078. In 
my earlier paper this line was referred to 4078 excitation, as 
it did not appear on plates ma<le by mercury arc light from 
which the group 4046—4077 had been removed by a filter of 
potassium chromate. Pringsheim evidently assumed that it 
was excited also by 4358, as in this case it would be identified 
with the absorption band at 6*75/x found by Coblentz, which 
is the heaviest absorption band of benzene. The helium 
excitation confirms my earlier assignment of the line, for 
there is not the slightest trace of a line at 6*75/x., showing 
that the strongest absorption band of benzene is not repre¬ 
sented at all in the Raman spectrum. 

The spectrum of benzene was photographed with the 
B, and L. spectrograph, with a rather long exposure to 
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4 iscertain the nature of the companion lines which border 
the 4407 line As I showed in a short note pablislied 

in this Journal for Dec. 1928, this line is in reality double— 
a strong component about 1 A.U. in width, bordered on the 
short wave-length side with a fainter broad companion. 
The photograph was made with a lens of 3-metre focus 
combined with a large plane grating of 6 in. diameter. 

These coinpanions were found to have the same structure 
as the very intense double line which they accompanied. 
A microphotometer curve was made for me on the Moll 
-instrument at the Naval Research Laboratory, and is repro¬ 
duced on PI. XXI. I have put black dots under the 
companions. The faint line to the left is a very strong 
helium line, 4471, which probably reached the slit from the 
walls of the room. The dual nature of the main line was 
mostly obscured by over exposure, but it is very clear in the 
companions, which resemble two first- and one third-order 
“ ghosts of the main line (to use grating nomenclature). 
The photograph was made wdtha prism, however. It seems 
probable that these companions are related in some way to 
main lines. They appear unre.-^olved on the benzene spec¬ 
trum on the plate. To get them by combination we should 
have to have an absorption band at about 95fi, and no 
Raman line appears at tliis point. 

After working a month with helium excitation I should 
never think of returning again to the mercury arc. The 
question which the reader will ask is, of course, “ How about 
getting tubes of nickel glass?” The only answer that I can 
give is that I am trying at the present lime to induce some 
one or more of the glass mannfacturing companies to prepare 
tubing of ihi.s glass. 

Tile glass which I made during the war seems to he rather 
superior to that which is on the market in America, having 
a sharper <*iit-off. I am now setting up an apparatus in 
which the illumination is to he by one of the new hot-cathode 
helium lamps (operating on 220 volts) developed in the 
research laboratory of the General Electric Co., and I am 
under great obligation to Drs. Whitney and Dushmaii, who 
furnished me with one of these lamps. The time of exposure 
wdll probably be much less than that required with the 
helium spiral, writh which I give from five to fifteen hours. 

The object of the present paper is to acquaint those who 
are working on the Raman effect with the new technique 
which I Imve employed, as an enormous amount of time is 
lost in working with the mercury arc. A discussion of lines 
in their relation to chemical constitution will be deferred to 
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a subsequent paper. A photograph such as the one repro* 
duced will be a great help, as one can see at a glance the 
changes resulting from altering the structure of the molecule. 

Prof. E. 0. Kemble and Dr. E. L. Hill, of Harvard 
University, have worked out the quantum mechanical theory 
of the effect for HCl accounting for the sharpness of the 
single line, and the lines identified with alternate lines of the 
pure rotation band in the remote infra-red. Their paper will 
appear shortly in the Proc. Nat. Acad. 


C. The Effect of Ultra-Violet and X-Rays on the Steady 
Current Characteristics nf Crystal Detectors, By W. 
Jackson, M,8c.^ Lecturer in Electrical Engineering^ 
Technical College^ Bradford 

Introduction. 

M any theories have been put forward to explain the 
action of the crystal detector, but as yet no one of 
them has been accepted as completely satisfactory. As was 
the earlier coherer, this extremely sensitive detector, before 
being thoroughly understood, has been largely superseded by 
more reliable and stable methods of rectification. The 
gradual accumulation of data will, no doubt, in time lead to 
a theory capable of embracing and explaining the many 
phenomena which have been observed and recorded in 
published work on crystal detectors. 

Ur. Eccles f has put forward a theory based on thermo¬ 
electric action at the light contact of the detector. It is 
supposed that the passage of current across the high-resistance 
junction of the two dissimilar metals or metallic compounds 
causes heat to be produced, and the local heating leads to the 
generation of a thermoelectric E.M.F. These thermal 
actions are very noticeable in contacts made of the badly 
conducting natural oxides or sulphides used in crystal 
detectors. This thermoelectric E.M.F. occurs during both 
the positive and negative half-cycles of the applied alter¬ 
nating voltage producing the current, during one of which it 
assists and during the other opposes, giving the phenomenon 
of asymmetric conduction. Clomplete rectification can only 

♦ Communicated by tbe Author. 

t Proc. Physical Soc. xxii. pp. 360 & 477 (1910); xxv. part iv. 
p. 273 (1913). 
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result when, during one half-cycle, the applied and tlierino- 
electric E.M.F.’s accurately balance. 

A. 0. James* has attempted to substantiate the early 
electrolytic theories of crystal rectification. He suggests 
that the passage of a direct current through galena (the 
crystal under his investigation), the negative contact being 
a inetiillic point, is accompanied by the electrolytic format ion 
of mehtllic threads across the contact; while, when the point 
is positive, a high resistance film is formed. He explains 
the unidirectional conductivity and rectification from si 
consideration of the crystal structure, and by the fact that in 
solid electrolytes the current is carried entirely by one set of 
ions, the other forming a fixed framework. In rectification 
the metal ions are supposed to oscillate to and fro through 
fixed channels in the high-resistance film, giving metallic 
and non-metallic contact alternately during the two half¬ 
cycles of the applied E.M.F. The reason given for the 
variation of the rectifying properties at different point? on 
the crystal surface is that the metal ions can move without 
collision in some planes of the crystal, but not in others. 

A more recent theory put forw’ard by W. Ogawa f states 
that the rectification is brought about by the difference of 
electron emissions from the two electrodes forming the 
contact, and that thermoelectric and electrolytic effects do 
not enter into the question. He vshows that rectification is 
possible by two electrodes of different electron emissions 
separated^ in vacuo in the cold state, and that the direction of 
the rectified current i? the same as that in a contact detector 
compostul of the v^ame electrode materials. In effect the 
crystal is a cold vacuum-tube operating as a detector by the 
differences in electronic emissions of its electrodes. 

L. y. Palmer J suggests that this analogy with the 
thermionic valve is supported by the observed phenomena 
that improved rectifying properties are obtained when the 
tendency tor electronic emission is increased. Most crystals 
exhibit increased rectifying efficiency when a small steady 
potential is applied across the contact of such polarity as to 
produce a current in the same direction as the rectified 
current. A similar effect has been noticed when the crystal 
contact is heated. 

The result of adding a small quantity of impurity is to 
improve the rectification, and suggests that the impurity 

* Phil. Mag. xlix. p. 681 (1925). 

t PhU Mag., July 1928, p. 176. 

J Palmer, * Wireless Principles and Practice,* p. 804. 
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increases the electronic emission from the crystal. That 
certain faces of the crystal appear to be better than others 
as regards rexjtification may 1^ explained by this if the points 
of maximum rectification are found where thin layers of 
impurities, included in the crystal during the process of 
formation, exist. This seems likely since the purest crystals 
exhibiting normal crystalline form show no very sensitive 
spots, while those exhibiting variation in form from the 
normal usually have many *. These phenomena seem to 
Indicate that the rectifying properties of a substance may be 
expected to be appreciable if the work necessary to remove 
an electron is small f* 


Experimental. 

The steady current characteristic of a crystal detector, 
that is, the curve connecting the current flowing through the 
crystal contact and the steady applied voltage, enables one to 
determine whether a given crystal will rectify efliciently 

1 . 



and what value of potential, steadily ap|)lied, will make the 
degree of rectification a maximum. The characteristic may 
be determined by means of the circuit of fig. 1, in which I 
is a microamineter and V a voltmeter of high resistance 
compared with that of the contact. The points on the 
characteristic for which the secontl differential is a maximum 
give the points for best rectification. 

Effect of Ultra-violet Light. 

The characteristic curve of the crystal under test was 
determined before exposure to the ultra-violet light. The 
source of light w^as a medical quartz mercury-vaptmr lamp, 
without filter, consuming 4 amperes from a 230 volt direct- 
current supply. The light-spectrum of this lamp covers a 
wave-length band from 0*43 to 0*23 millimicrons. The 
output of heat rays is staled to be very low. During 

* H. P^laboD, Comptes Meyidm, clxxii. p. 143 (Jan. 11,1926). 
t Palmer, * Wireless Principles and Practice/ p. 303. 
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exposure the crystal was supporled at a distance of one foot 
from the tube, the rays from which \vere allowed to play 
directly upon the crystal contact. A small steady potential 
was applied to the crystal and the cliange of current, flowing^ 
under the influence of this applied pressure, with time of 
exposure noted. When the current had reached a steady 
value, the characteristic curve was redetermined under 
exposure. Before extinguishing the mercury-vapour lamp^ 
the applied voltage to the crystal was adjusted to the same 
value as that during exposure, and the change of current 

Fig. 2. 


- CTKEi. f.OMSiHAr.rw, 



obsi rved after the rays had been cut off. A final character¬ 
istic curve was determined wdien the current again reached 
a steady value. 

The curves of fig. 2 show the results obtained with a. 
carborundum-steel combination. During exposure there 
occurred a rise in current, rapid at first, but more slowly as* 
the steady state was approached. The nature of the current, 
change is shown in fig. 3. This increase in conductivity of 
the crystsd contact is seen from lig. 2 to be more pronounced 
for positive than for negative applied voltages. The steady 
state under the ultra-violet light was not reached until after 
an exposure of more than an hour. After extinguishing the 
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arc the fall in carrent which resulted was very sloW| but 
after a period of several hours the crystal had reached its 
original state and provided the same characteristic as before 
exposure. 

Similar tests were performed on hertzite, galena, and 
silicon crystals, using a silver wire as contact-point. Of 
those tested, the crystal on which the effect of the rays was 
most pronounced is known by the trade name Stutzberg.’^ 
The results with this crystal are given in figs. 4 and 5. 

An examination of the characteristic curves of the several 
•crystals tested, taken before and at the stea<ly state during 
exposure, leads to the conclusion that along with the increased 


Fig. 8. 



conductivity of the crystal contact under the rays, there 
occurs a slight decrease in value of the maximum curvature 
•of the characteristic, and with this a reduction in the 
rectifying properties at the point of best rectification. 

Effect of X-Rayi. 

The same procedure as described above was adopted in 
examining the effect of exposure to X-rays. Daring 
exposure the crystal was supported at a distance of 4 
inches below the X-ray tube. The quality of the rays used 
was 8 Benoist. There occurred an increase in current 
through the crystal with time of exposure, rapid at first and 
more slowly as the steady state was approached. As the 
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changes in current were not gradual but often took place in> 
jerks, it was not possible satisfactorily to plot a curve¬ 
showing tlie nature of the change with time. 

In the case of the hertzite, galena, silicon, and “ Stutzberg 
crystals, the unidirectional and rectifying properties were 
completely destroyed, and even after several hours of rest 
there was no indication of a recovery of these properties. 
Fig. 6 shows the results on the Stutzberg ” crystal, those- 

Fig. 6. 



relating to the other crystals mentioned being essentially 

similar in nature. , . . , 

With the carborundum-steel combination, the results on 
which are given in fig. 7, the loss of unidirectional property 
is noticeable although the rectifying property is retained for 
both positive and negative values of applied voltage. 

It has not been possible to draw any definite conclusions 
from the results obtained during the short opportunity 
presented for carrying out the recorded work. Their state¬ 
ment may, however, prove of interest and suggest possibilities 
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for future investigation, which maj help to substantiate one 
or other of the above aumniarized theories oE crystal 
rectification* 

Fig. 7. 



The writer’s thanks are due to Dr. Williams, School 
Medical Ofiicer for Bradford, and to Mr. W. H. N. James, of 
the Technical College, for the facilities provided. 


CL On the Effect of Constrictions in Kundfs Tube and 
Allied Problems. —^II. Some Theoretical Considerations. 
By Eric J. Irons, B.Sc.j East London College^ E. 1 ** 

1. Introduction. 

I N a previous paper the results of experiments todcter* 
mine the effect of introducing diaphragm constrictions 
on the distribution of nodes and antinodes in a Kundt’s sound- 
tube apparatus were described, and some measurements of 

e Commoiiicated by the Author. 

PUL Mag. ?• Vol. 7* No. 45. May 1929. 
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the end corrections of a partially-i^topped tube were recorded. 
In the present communication these results are examined by 
the principles of acoustical impedance introduced by 
Websterand, in addition, tormulse giving the proper tones 
of Tarious simple forms of resonator are derived* 


2, Theoretical. 


According to Stewart the impedances of an orifice, 
reservoir, pipe with a closed end, and pipe with an open end 
may be taken as 


ipo) — ipa^ 




tpa ^ oL 
-^tan— 
S a 


• (0 


respectively *, where t= i/ —1, p = density of medium, 
a » velocity of sound, cd = 2w (frequency), V = volume of 
reservoir, c = conductance of orifice, and S and L are area 
of cross-section and length of pipe respective!}'. 



Terms involving “ radiation resistance ” and friction are 
neglected as small compared with the terms retained. 

The natural tones of a number of common forms of 
resonator are easily calculated by the application of the 
above formulae, and, as they may be of service as mnemonics, 
formulae for some ten forms are tabulated below. This 
paper is primarily concerned wdtli two of these forms 
(numbers 5 and 6). 

(1) Rayleigh Double Resonator. (Fig* 1.) 

The resonator consists of two reservoirs of volumes Vj and 
V*, cominnnicHting with each other and with the external 
air by passages having conductances Cj, Ci, and respectively. 
Let Zi, Zj, Z,,... (fig. 1) represent the impedances of the 
ilifferent elements of the resonator. The medium in Vj may, 
when displaced, flow through either of the passages of con- 

* It may be noted that if the length L of the pipe be so small that 
tan laL/a mav be replaced by siL/n, tlien the exprehsioii for the impedance 
-of a closed pipe rednces to that of a reservoir, while the value for an open 
pipe becomes identical with that of an orifice. 
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dnctanoe e\ or which mast therefore be considered in 
parallel. Suppose the impedance of Z 3 , Z 4 , and Z^ considered 
as one unit be represented by P, then the combined impedance 
of Zi and P in parallel must be considered in series with Z 9 , 
and for resonance the resultant must be equated to zero. 
Thus 


P-2.-+Z9-.O. 


Similarly, considering the motion of the fluid in V 2 and 
supposing the impedance of Zi, Z 2 , and Z 3 considered as|one 
unit to be P', we have 


P'Z, 

P'-hZ^ 


+ 


Z 4 = 0 . 


Finally, .P and P' {both of which include Z3) may be 
-considered in series ; so that for resonance 


P + P'-Z,= 0. 


Eliminating P and P' from these equations gives 


ZjZj Z4ZS 
Z, + Z2^Z4+Z3 


+ Z 3 ~ 0 , 


4 ind substitiltiiig the appropriate values from equation ( 1 ), 
we have 


- a-o)^ I y ~ 4- } "b vTVa + ^ 3 ) j* = 0, 

.... ( 2 ) 

which is in agreement with Rayleigh’s result obtained by 
the method ot Lagrange 


(2) HehnhoLlz Double Resonator, (Fig. 2.) 


The formula fi>r this type of resonator has been obtained 
on impedance principles by llichardson^^^ and on different 
groun is by ParisF'ollowing llaylrtigh, the formula may 
l»e obtained directly from equation ( 2 ) hy putting = 0 , 
when 






/ Ci + Ca 

i“vr 



^ v,v, 


(3) 


* Rayleigh contemplates the frequency of the natural tones to be 
given, in his notation, by ii*sb— which accounts for the positive 
coeificieut of p* in his equation* 


3M2 
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or, following Richardson, by adding Z 3 and Z 4 in series, 
taking the resultant of these in parallel with Ziand equating 
the series sum of this quantity and Z| to zero. 

Kg. 2. 



(3) “ Dumb-bell Resonator. (Fig. 3.) 

From first principles, Z}+Z 3 +Z 4 = 0 for resonance, and, 
substituting the appropriate values from equation ( 1 ), we 
have 

«*—.... (4) 

which agrees with the result obtained from equation ( 3 ) 
by potting ci= 0 . 


Fig. S. 



(4) Reservoir with two (or more) openinffs. 

In equation ( 2 ) put Vj = <» and 

.(5> 

or, from first principles, add the impedances of the openings 
in parallel, and, to the result, add the impedance of the 
reservoir and equate to zero for resonance. (See^^\) 

(5) Constriction$ in Kundt^s Tube. (Fig. 4#) 

If the reservoirs of (3) be replaced by closed pipes, and 
the passage of conductance Cf by a diaphragm pierced by 
a circular hole, we have, for resonance, substituting the 
impedance of a closed pipe for that of a reservoir, or, alter-* 
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natively, substituting the appropriate values in the equation 

Zi + Z,-hZ, = 0, 




cot^^^+ cot^^ 


a 


a y 


( 6 ) 


Fig.4^ 

I Z, 23 I 

--^ 


(6) Partially •stopped Pipe^ or Helmholtz Resonator 
of Cylindrical Form. 

If one of the pipes, say L,, of (5) is removed, we are left 
with a partiallj-stopped pi}»e or Helmholtz resonator, for the 
natural frequencies of which 


ipm 

c 


tpa .<oL ^ 

— -9- cot-= 0 

b a 


or 


. a)L 
tan — ss 


ac 

a>S’ 


(7) 


an equation deduced on these lines by Richardson (loe. cit,) 
and previously given by Rayleigh (loc. cit.). 


(7) Soys Resonator. (Fig. 5.) 


This consists of a pipe open at one end and having an 
orifice leading to a resonator at the other end. Let the 
quantities involved be as shown in fig. 5, L being the 
length of the pipe including the end correction, so that for 
resonance Zi + Zj + Zs = 0, or, in terms of equation (1), 

i(m ipa* !>£ ^ _ 0 

~ «V ^ S a ~ 


Fig. 6. 



<-1.-^ 


which, writing the frequency of the resonator with orifice when 
separated from the rest of the system as ni {~2ir\/ v)’ 
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which is the result obtained by Paris 


. (8) ■ 


( 8 ) Stopped Pipe toith Helmholtz Resonator on the side. 
(Fig. 6 .) 

The medinm in the pipe of impedance Zt may, when 
displaced, move either into the pipe of imp^ance Zi or 
throngh the orifice into the resonator. It follows that Z} 
and (Z| + Z 4 ) mnst be added in parallel, the result increased 
by Zj, and the whole be equated to zero for resonanoe. Thus 


Z,+ 


ZjiZj+ZJ _ ^ 
Z, + Z,+Z4“^’ 


Fig. 6. 



- 


which, after some reduction, gives, on substituting the appro¬ 
priate values from equation ( 1 ), 



cot kl'-tan k(h'^ I') 
in the nomenclature of Paris {loc. cit.). 


(9) Bottler-pipe ” Resonator. 

Aldis ^ 7 ) has given a formula for the natural tones of a 
resonator of the form of fig. 7 : it is readily obtained by 
adding the impedances of an open pipe and a closed pipe in 
series, when 




+ 


tpa . wLi 
•g-.tan—i = 
oi a 


0 


or 


a a Sj 


( 10 ) 
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Paris has pointed out that this Foriimla embodies Ray¬ 
leigh’s formulas for the natural tones of a Helmholtz resonator, 
a stopped pipe with restricted mouth, and a long tube 
connected with a reservoir of small volume. 


Fiff.7. 




LT"^ 


(10) Rohrfldte. 

Benton has drawn attention to the Rohrflote pipe, in 
which the stopped ” end is fitted with an open chimney. 
In this instance the impedances of two open pipes must be 
added in series, when 

tan = —r*/R 2 . • . (11) 

(r and R being the radii of the lengths Li and of the 
chimney and pipe respectively), which is the result given by 
Benton. 


3. Examination of previous Experimental Work 
IN the light of the above Theory. 

Part 1. Experiments loith Constrictions. 

Full details of the experimental work are given in the 
paper cited It will sufiice here to state that a diaphragm 
was placed between two glass tubes one of which was fitted 
with a movable stopper, while into the other the end of a 
rod, suitably clamped and fitted to serve as a source 
of sound, was allowed to protrude—the whole forming a 
“ Kundt’s tube with constriction.’^ 

Two types of experiment were carried out. In the first 
the mode of production of good dust figures was investigated. 
The results occurred in two groups, in both of whicm the 
antinodes in the two tubes were found to be symmetrically 
placed with respect to the constriction. In Group A no 
displacement of the antinodes was found, t. the constriction 
appeared to form a node whatever the area of the opening in 
the constriction ; while in Group B the antinodes were moved 
out from the constriction in both tubes to an extent shown 
in fig. 3 of the experimental paper. 
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Although the positions of the antinodes were measured 
and recorded it will be more convenient here to deal with 
the positions of the nodes, spaced midway between the 
antinodes in each tube, and to redefine the ‘‘ Displacement ” 
as the distance between the nodes nearest to the constriction 
in each tube. Thus, when the constriction is entirely closed 
{nodes coinciding with constriction in both tubes), the dis¬ 
placement will be zero ; and when the constriction is open 
(and, according to results of Group B, an antinode may be 
considered as situated at it) the displacement will be a 
quarter wave-length in respect to each tube, and therefore 


Fig. 8. 



half a wave-length in all. The experimental results are 
shown in fig. 8, which is a graph of displacement against the 
diameter of opening in the constriction for a half wave-length 
of 10*8 cm. 

In what follows it will be necessary to neglect energy 
losses due to reflexion and to friction so that the nodes may 
be considered as planes of no motion and, tiieoreticali}^ may 
be replaced by solid walls. 

Equation (6) — 


coss 


ac 

S 


r I a> T 
cot— Li -f cot 
I a 
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{where Lx and represent the distances between the con¬ 
striction and the nearest nodes in each tube)—may then be 
applied to the system. For results of Group B, Lxs=L 2 »half 
ef the displacement D, as defined above, whence 

o)S D 

- 7;—'tan— . -r 


wS. TT D 

= . 

substituting for o> in terms of the wave-length which was 
21*6 cm. 

By substituting the Group B data for this wave-length 
in equation (12), the following table of conductances has been 
prepared for the openings of the various constrictions placed 
in a tube of cross-sectional area of 17*3 sq. cm. 

Diameter of orifice : 


•84, 1-2, 

1'7, 

2-0, 

2-4, 

2-7, 

3’0 cm. 

Conductance: 
•44, 1-0, 

2-7, 

3-6, 

5-2, 

7-6, 

13*2 cm. 


The second type of experiment was concerned with 
tracing, with any one constriction, the positions of the anti^ 
nodes {or nodes) corresponding to piven positions of the stopper^ 
and the results obtained in a particular instance are indicated 
in fig. 4 of the experimental paper Under these conditions 
equation (6) will take the form : 

cot TT + cot ir ^ SB =K (a constant). (13) 

This equation has been tested for the instance quoted by 
assigning values to L 2 and, using tlie value of c determined 
by equation (12) *, calculating the corresponding values of L|. 
Fig. 9 is a reproduction of fig. 4 of the experimental paper 
and shows the agreement between experiment and theory. 

In genenil it is convenient to discuss equation (13) 
graphically by means of the following construction (fig. 10). 

On XY set off a length AB = K. Parallel to, and at unit 
distance from XY draw another line MN. At A set off 


^Ab= 


TtLi 


oiitting MN in O. Join CB. From O draw a perpendicular 
to Xx meeting it in D. 


* This is tantamount to fixing one point on the Lx curve. 
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4 „ „ Nodes \ I>«termined by expsiiment. 

Calculated podtions of Node%. 

1 Indicates point an integral number of half waye-lengths from stop. 
Symmetry corresponding to• 



Fig. 10. 

M C N 
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Conetrietiont in Kundt's Tube. 


Then AD=cot^, AB=K, 

so DB=cot^^ and dBl)=^^. 

Hence^ii* K be known, the value of Lj corresponding to any 
value of Lj (or vice versd) may be obtained from the figure. 

Three notes are appended which show the general agree¬ 
ment between the facts observed and recorded in the 
experimental paper and deductions from the above con¬ 
struction based on theory :— 


(a) If the opening in the constriction be large, e is large, 
K is correspondingly small, and AOB is small so that 

^^4-^^=Tr—ACB=w (approx.) and Li-hL 2 ==X /2 ; 

u e., the effect of the constriction is small and nodes (or 
antinodes) in both tubes are in step in spite of the presence 
of the constriction. 

(b) If tiic opening in the constriction be small, e is small 

and K is correspondingly large. It follows that ACB will 

usually be large and small; L e., Li and L, 

will both be small and the nodeswill be near the constriction 
in both tubes. 

(c) Li = L 2 when 

(i.) CAB-CBA corresponding to Group B results, 
and (ii.) wheu^^^=7r, = and vice versd; i. e. 

Ktj Ai/X 

Li L2 — 0 or X/2, or the nodes coincide u ith the con¬ 
striction as in Group A results. 


Part II. Experiments with Caps. 

We pass finally to the consideration of equation (7) in 
the light of results obtained by placing caps, having orifices 
of various diameters, on the end of a single Kundt’s tube. 
The discussion will be restricted to the results shown in 
fig. 7 of the experimental paper as they correspond to the 
largest half wave-length (19*7 cm.) and are therefore most 
in accordance with the postulates of theory. For convenience 
these results have been replotted (fig. 11) with L (the 
distance of the nearest node from the cap or the length 
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•of the resonator {=sX/4—end correction}) as abscissa, and 
the diameter of the orifice in the cap as ordinate* 

As Bichardson (Zee. cit.) has pointed out, equation (7), 


. i»L ac 


tan 


ttL c 


Fig. 11. 



Of Z3436 7.8 

f?esonator Lengths. (ems') 


embraces both the resonatorand the '‘pipe” formulse. 
Assuming c, the conductance of the orifice, to be equal to 
the diameter of the orifice, the values of L calculated from 
equation (7) may be compared with those observed by refer¬ 
ence to fig. 11 of this paper. Richardson’s observed values 
(obtained by the Blaikley method), together with those 
calculated from equation (7) in the instance most similar as 
regards wave-length and diameter of tube to ilie one under 


ConstrictionB in Kundt^s Tube. SSS^ 

consideration, have been graphed on the same scale for 
comparison (hg. 12). 

It will be seen that the discontinuity observed by the 
present author for an unflanged pipe occurs on Richardson’s 
curve; it may also be observed in the other results ho 
quotes. 

Fig. 12. 



Equation (7) furnishes a justification for two empirical 
rules given in the former communication 

First, if c is small, then tan— is small, and may bo 

mlj ^ 

replaced by , so that 




/ 2r 


c 
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where r is the radios oE the opening in the cap. Hence, 
S and fi> being constant, (rJL)i should be constant as 
previously explained 

Second, if in equation (7) we denote end correction by e 
and write for L, (X/4—c), then 

\.e 


, wL . 7r(X/4—, ire 

tan-TTTT = tan—^-73—' = cot 


\/2 


X/2 


X/2 2w.S 


we 


or 


ctaur^ = 


_ 29rS 

‘ ^2 “ T" ■ 

Further, for flanged caps with openings between 1 and 
2 cm. radius and a half wave-length of 19*7 cm,, we have 

approximately 2*5 < e < 5‘u, t. e,, g < j and, very 

roughly, we may replace the tangent over this range . by 
1*2 times the angle so that 

ire 27rS 




or 




1-2 1-2 


inserting the value of the cross-sectional area of the tube. 
Now, by experiment it was found that 

r.^ = 5’5 or (2r) .^=ill*0, 

where r was the radius of the hole in the cap. Rayleigh 
{loc. cit,) has suggested that the conductance of an orifice 
is equal to its diameter, but, to reconcile theory with 
practice, the conductances of the orifices in question must 
be assumed to be somewhat greater than their diameters, 
4 ind this might reasonably be expected, considering that the 
.radius of the tube was only about 2*5 cm. 
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CII, CoeffidenJt of Cubical Expansion of Liquids and Critical 
Temperature. By V. N. Thatte, M.Sc.(Allahabadf) 

I N the Phil. Mag. for April 1912 Mr. Davies gives a 
relation, between the coefficient of cubical expansion of 
a liquid and its critical temperature. The relation is based 
on Mathias’s law of rectilinear diameters and Guldberg’s 
calculation of the ratio of densities of a liquid at (f C. and 
at the critical temperature. 

Mr. Davies Knds that the relation 




is true for a number of liquids, where C is the coefficient of 
expansion of a liquid, Te is the critical temperature on the 
absolute scale, and T is the absolute temperature at which 
the coefficient of expansion is measured. 

The object of the present paper is to seek a similar 
relation from an equation of state of the type of van der 
Waals’s equation. 

Writing van der Waals’s equation in the form 

. 

we have by differentiation at constant pressure 
l/</r\ r 2a RT.rl R 
t'-VdlVpL r* ‘ 

If this equation is applicable to the liquid state, the term 

which is the internal molecular pressure (intrinsic pressure 
cf Laplace), is very large compared with the external 
pressure p, and hence 

.( 3 ^ 

Making this substitution in (2), we readily find 

. 

t>K 

The quantity ^ is proportional to Tg the critical temper¬ 
ature .of the liquid, and, assuming that. the ratio of the 
* Commun:cikted by Prof. Alfred W. Porter, F.R.S. 
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actual volume o£ the liquid occupied by the molecules to the 
total volume of the liquid is practically constant for liquids 
under ordinary conditions of temperature and pressure, 
equation (4) ts^es the form 


1 / dv\ _ 1 

»V5T4*iTe-2T* ‘ * ‘ 

If C denotes the coefficient of cubical expansion, 


( 5 ) 


^=*T.-2T.(6) 

To determine the numerical value of the constant Ar, a 

graph was drawn connecting ~ with tor different liquids^ 

as shown on the accompanying diagram ; and the best 
straight line was drawn through the several points. 



600 700 600 500 ffiOO l,iOO ^00 ^300 


1. Aniline. 5. Bromine. 9. Chloroform. 

2. Xjlol. 6. Carbon bisulphide. 10. Acetone. 

3. Amjl alcohol. 7. Amjl alcohol. 11. Pentane. 

4. ToluoL 8. Propyl aloohol. 

The graph shows that a linear relation of the type (6) 
represents with considerable accuracy the relation between 
the coefficients of expansion and critical temperature for 
liquids. 

As indicated by the slope of the straight line^ the 
numerical value of the constant A was taken to be 2*5 ; and 
equation (6), written in the following form, wasr used to 
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oaicolate the coefficient o£ expansion of liquids from known 
values of the critical temperature : 


C 


1 

*T,-2T- 


• ^ (7) 


The constants used in Table I* were taken from Landolt 
and Bornstein’s tables and Kaye and Laby^s tables. 

In the case of substances which are solid at 0° C., C ie 
calculated at the lowest temperature at which these substances 
are in the liquid state. 


Table I. 


1 Liquid. 

\ 

Critical 
temp, in 
o C. 

c- * 

Experimental 
vahies of 

0. 

DuTiea's 

formula, 

c— ^ 

^“2'5Tc-:iT’ 

2rc-T; 

Pentane. 

197 

•00155 

r *001464) 

{-0016 / 

*001499 

Ethyl alcjhol ... 

•J47 

•0J131 

'•00110 


Methyl alcohol ... 

f-JS-.il 
1240 1 

•00135 

•00134 


Propyl alcohol ... 

'265' 

•001*22 

•00119 

•00121 

Alhyl alcohol ... 

271*9 

•00119 

•00113 



273 

•00119 

•00121 


, Toluol . 

321 

•00105 

•001028 

• *001062 

Cliloroforin . 

260 

•00124 

•00I26 

i 

Bromine. 

302 

•00110 

/ 00104 ! 

1 001103; 

•001167 

Anilitio . 

-426 

•000817 

•00082 

•000869 

Xylol . 1 

358 

•00099 

•001016 

•00101 

Acetone. 

237 

<X>133 

•001334 

*001339 

Amyl Alcohol ... 

348 

j 

•00097 

! 

•00094 

•00103 


For ]>urposes of comparison the values of C as given bjr 
Davies’s formula are also shown in the table. 

In calculating the value of C from equation (6), the- 
integer nearest the known value of critical temperature has 
been used, and also where the tables gave values of critical 
temperature by different observers the mean value was 
used in the calculation. 

From the agreement between the calculated values and 
observed values of coefficient of expansion, it would appear* 
that the process of calculation could be reversed^ and the- 
equation (6) could be used for calculating the critical 
temperature if the coefficient of expansion is known. It ia 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 45. May 1929. 3 N 
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assumed throughont that the coefficient is £or a temperatnre 
remote from the critical value. 

Relations similar to that expressed by equation (6) could 
be obtained by using Clausius’s or Dieterici’s equation o£ state. 

It is also interesting to see how the equation (7) holds for 
liquefied gases, the pressure being sufficiently moderate, so 
that the assumption 

a ^ RT 

in the derivation of equation (7) is valid. 

TabTxB II. 


Coefficients of Expansion of Liquefied Gases. 


Critical 
temp, in 
® C. 

Critical 
prees. in 
atmo- 
spheres. 

Liquefied gas 
in ® 0. 

C given by 
equation 
(7). 

Experi¬ 
mental 
values of 
C. 

Davies’s 

formula, 

C--J- 

130 

115 

Ammonia 

•0C196 

•00193* 

•00179 

154-7 

78-9 

— SOtoO 
Sulphur dioxide 

•00174 

•00170* 

•0015 

311 

73 

- 50 to 0 
Carbon dioxide 

•00476 

•00495* 

•00279 

-118 

60 

—60 to 0 
Oxygen 

•00416 

•003851 

•00427 

-146 

33 

near —200 
Kitrogen 

•0058 

, -OOooSt 

•0062 

r-l 

1 

36-9 

near —200 
Carbon monoxide 

•0068 

•004911 

•0052 

-117-4 

62-9 1 

newr — 200 j 

Argon 

•0044 

1 

•00451 t 

•0043 

146 

93-6 

near —200 
Chlorine 
-102 to -33 
- 30 to 0 

0 to 10 

00160 

•00178 

•00193 

•0Cn409} 
•001793 1 
•001958 t 

•00150 

•0016 

•0018 


^ Lange. t Ba!y and Donnan. J Knietch. 


The experimental data shown in Table II. are taken from 
Landolt and Bornstein’s tables. In the case of chlorine 
{liquid state) the coefficient of expansion increases with 
temperature. This is also shown by the calculated values 
from equation (7) and those from Davies’s formulae. 

Table III. shows the pressures of some of the liquefied 
gases at various low temperatures, showing how far the 
assumption 

RT 

is valid in these cfui^ 
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Ti^BLS III. 


Liquefied gases. 

Temperature 

Pressure in 
atmospheres. 

Observer. 

Liquid OO, ... 

-54 

5* *46 

Cailletet. 

-54 

4-6 



-45 

8*88 

Faraday. 

Liquid SO^ ... 

-10 

1 

Begnault. 


- 3*3 

1-33 

Faraday. 

Liquid ... 

-30 

114 

Pictet. 

-15 

2*28 



The external pressure p is only a few atmospheres as 
compared with the intrinsic pressure which in the case 
of liquids is of the order of thousands of atmospheres. 


cm. 2'he Refractimty of Gaseous Compounds. By G. W. 
Bbikdley, M.Sc.y Demonstrator in JPliysics^ University of 
Leeds *. 

1 . Introduction. 

I N a recent note to ^ Nature ’ t> attention has been drawn to 
some simple relations which appear to exist between the 
refractivities of a number of gaseous compounds which, so 
far as the writer knows, have not been published elsewhere. 
The aim of the present paper is to discuss these relations and 
to consider how far similar arguments may be applied to 
other gaseous compounds. 

2. Survey of Previous Work. 

It has been generally observed J that the refractivities of 
simple gaseous compounds do not follow an additive rule. 
Fajans and Joos §, using data obtained from the refractivities 
of solids, liquids, solutions, and gases, have shown that as 

• Communicated by Prpf R. Whiddington, F.R.S. 
t G. W. Brindley, * Nature/ cxxiii. p. 165 (l929). 

X In particular, Ciithbertson in a series of papers in the Proceedings 
and Transactions of tbe Royal Society, 1905* 1914, in which acmirate 
measursments of many gaseous refractiTities are described, has eon<> 
sidared the deviations from an additive law. Full r^erences to 
Cuthbertson’s work will be found in Proc. Roy. Soc. A, xovii. p. 152 
<1920). 

ZeiLf. Fhysiky xxiii. p. 1 (19^). 

3N2 
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the nuclear charge increases in a series such as 0“““, F"", 
He, Na+, Mg++, and where each member contains 

•^he same number of electrons^ the refractivity decreases as 
the tightness of binding of tlm electrons increases. They 
consider that the refractivity of an atom or molecule depends 
mainly on the outer loosely-bound electrons^ and that when 
combination occurs between atoms the conditoius governing 
the outer electrons are so much changed that an additive law 
does not hold. Born and Heisenberg^ state that in hydrogen 
chloride the hydrogen nucleus penetrates into the electron 
shell surrounding the chlorine nucleus, thereby affecting the 
tightness of binding of the electrons in the chlorine ion, 
with the result that the refractivity of hydrogen chloride 
cannot easily be calculated. 

Havelock t has treated the problem differently by using 
data derived from the intensity of light scattered transversely 
by a gas, and has calculated the refractivities of molecules 
containing two, three, four, and five atoms. In the case of 
hydrogen chloride, however, the calculated value of the 
molecular refractivity is 6*267 and the experimental value is 
6*695 ; in the case of other gases the agreement is not any 
closer. For hydrogen chloride. Havelock concludes that 

the difference ... is a measure of the interaction of the 
two units,” that is to say, of H"^ and 01". 

So far, therefore, emphasis lias been laid on the difference 
between calculated and observed values. 

3. Relations between Refractivities of some 
Gaseous Compounds. 

In Tables I., IL, III., and IV., a number of simple 
relations are shown to liold fairly accurately between 
the refractivities of some simple gaseous compounds for a 
series of wave-lengths, X. R(X) denotes values of (/t —1) 
for the substance X (corrected, as explained below), p being 
the refractive index. It is usual to define the refractivity of 
a substance as (/i*—l)/(;t* + 2) for theoretical reasons, but 
£ 0 r gases, where (/i—1) is small compared with unity, 

Hence, in comparing refractivities it is justifiable to use 
p. —1) as a measure of tbe refractivity. 

It is important to observe that for all tbe componnds 

• Btytik, xziii. p. 888 (1024). 

t Pbil. Mag. iii. pp. 16^ 488 (1927). 
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considered the experimental values o£ the refractivities have 
been reduced to the values they would have had if the 
nnmber of molecules per cubic centimetre of the gas or 
vapour had been equal to the number of molecules per cubic 
centimetre of hydrogen at O^C. and 760 mm. pressure. 
Cuthbertson f has pointed out the convenience of expressing 
the experimental results in this way in preference to the 
older method in which they were reduced to 0°C. and 
760 mm. pressure, because it enables the refractivities of 
different gases to be compared directly. The legitimacy 
of this method depends on the refractivity being proportional 
to the density and, for a given density, being independent 
of the temperature. 

Table I. 




R(aci) = 

=|R(C1,). 




E.10». 


Percentage difference 

X. 

(1) 

R{Ch). 

(2) 

E(HCl). 

(3) 

fB(cy. 

between 
(2) and (3). 

6707*8 

77563 

44375 

44320 

-0*1 

6438*5 

77703 

44444 

44400 


5790*5 

78121 

44655 

44640 


6769*5 

78135 

44666 

44648 


54607 

78400 

44600 

44800 

0 

5209*1 

78651 

44930 

44944 


5085*8 

78791 

45U07 

45024 


4799*9 

79166 

45187 

45*240 

-fOl 

Values of B(CL) and R(HC1) obtained by C. and M. Cuthbertson, Phil. 

Traus. Boy. Soc. A, ccxiii 

. p. 1 (1914). 





Table 11. 




R(CCl4) = 

VR(ci,). 




E.10». 


Percentage difference 

X. 

(1) 

B(C1,). 

(2) 

B(CCl4). 

■ ■" ^ 
(3) 

VB(C1,). 

between 
(2) and (3). 

6708 

775*63 

1774 

1772 

«01 

6438 

777*03 

1778 

1776 


6104 

77902* 

1782 

1780 


5770 

781*35 

1791 

1785 

-0*3 

5461 

784*00 

1799 

1792 


5086 

787*91 

1810 

1801 


4800 

791*66 

1819 

1809 

-0*5 


Valaas of B(CCl 4 ) obtained by H. Lowery, Proe. Lond. Pbya. Soo. xrnz 
p. 421 (1927). 

* Graphical interpolation. 


t Proc. Roy. Soc. A, xcvii. p. 152 (1920); Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. Aj 
cciv. p/ 323 (1906). 
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Table III. 

R(B[Br) and R(Brj). 


B.io*. 


X. 

' (1) 

(2) 

W 

(4) ' 

Percentage dtffbrenoe between 
(2) and (3) (2) and (4). 

e708 

1182*5 607-5 

599*2 

.)• 

668-3 

-1-4 

+ *7*7 

GOOD 

1166*2 

611-1* 

606*5 

666-6 

-0-8 

4- 9-0 

5800 

1173*5 

612-4* 

609*5 

670-0 

-0*5 

4 - 9 *4 

5461 

1184*9 

614-9 

616*0 

677-0 

4-0*2 

4-10*1 


Yalues of B(Br 2 ) and R(HBr) obtained by C. and M. Outhbertson, loc. cit. 
* These values obtained by graphical interpolation. 


Table IV. 
R(CS,)=iR(S,). 


Percentage difference 


X. 

’ (») 

K(S,). 

(2) 

B(CS,). 

19 

) 

between 
(-2) and (3). 

6438 

1099-3* 

1443 

1465 

+ 1-54 

6770 

1U3-2* 

1464 

1484 

4-1*36 

5461 

11205 

1476 

1494 

-fl-21 

5086 

1132-5 

1495 

1510 

4-1*00 


Experimental values of R{S 2 ) vrere obtained by C, and M. Cutbbertaon, 
Proc. Broy. Soc. A, Ixxxiii. pp. lt>7, lt>8 (1909), and lixx. p. 411 (1908); and 
of R(0S2) by H. Lowery, Proc. Lond. Phys. Soc. xxxviii. p, 470 (1920). 

* Graphical interpolations. 


4. Discussion of Relations between Refractivities, 

In Tables I. and II. the relations between R(Cl 2 ), R(HCl), 
and R(OCl 4 ) hold very closelv indeed. In Table IV. the 
relation between R(S 2 ^ and R(CS8) does not hold so closely 
as the previous relations, but it is good compared with the 
kind ot agreement previously obtained between calculated 
and observed values. The results given in Table III. are 
discussed in detail below. 

The following relations form the basis of a tentative 
explanation of these results :— 



RCHCl) _ 4: _ Number of M electrons in 01“ ion 
RCCls) ^ 7 ““ Number of M electrons in CI 2 ’ 
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R(CCl 4 ) _ 16_4 X (Number o£ M electrons in Ci"ion) 

' ^ li(Ci*) 7 *” Number of M electrons in Olf * 

{2o) From (1) and (2) 4, 

R (0S2) 4 ^ 2 X (Number oE M electrons in S ion) 

^ R 1 S 2 ) ** 3 ““ Number of M electrons in S 2 

In HCl the electron contributed to the molecule by the 
hydrogen atom completes an argon-like arrangement of 
electrons round the chlorine nucleus. Assuming that the 
hydrogen nucleus makes no contribution to the refractiyity 
of HCl, that the K and L electrons are so tightly bot^ 
that their contributions to the refractivities of HCl and (3^ 
are small, and that the refractivities arise mainly from the 
loosely bound M electrons, then relation (1) follows, pro¬ 
vided the binding of the M electrons is approximately the 
same in both molecules. Similarly, in the case of CCI4 and 
also of CS.;., assuming the four outer electrons of the carbon 
atom, which are very loosely-bound, complete argon-like 
arrangements of electrons round the chlorine and sulphur 
nuclei, and that the binding of the M electrons in CCI4 and 
CS 2 is approximately the s une as in CI 2 and S 2 then 
relations (2), (2 a), and (3) follow directly. 

These results may be discussed on the basis of the quantum 
theory of dispersion developed by H. A. Kramers and 
W. Heisenberg f, according to which 

_ 4^ ^ f V _ % _ "I nv 

/x,*+2 3 ' m Io»* ><*«>**—«*;’ '' ’ 

where the summations extend over possible transitions of 
electrons ; fa is proportional to the probability of a transition 
due to absorption of energy, and 4 due to emission of energy. 
If the atom is in the ground state, Is zero, fa is greatest 
for the outermost electrons which are most loosely bound. 
Hence, if in two different molecules the outer electrons are 
in similar energy and quantum states the value olfa for such 
electrons will be proportional to their number, so that if 
these conditions are satisfied, simple relations of the kind 
observed would be expected. 

* The sulphur molecule is assumed diatomic in the vapour state. 
Cf, C. Cuthbertson, Proc. Hoy. Soc. A, Ixxxiil. p, 151 (1909). 
K Rosen, f Phtfsik, xlviii. p* 545 (1928). 

t Cf. Zdt. f Phytkk, xxxi. p. 681 (1926). 
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These results may also be considered on tlie basis of the 
analogous expression given by the classical electron theory *, 
according to which 

l_4ir Ne*^ Zp 

where Zp is the number of qnasi-elastically bound electrons 
of natural frequency p. If p»n, the summation may be 

TJ 

written since f is smallest for the outer electrons, 

l)/(/i*+2) is proportional to Zp. 

In the case of HBr and Br 2 the same relation is not fouM 
between the refractivities which holds in the case of HCl 
and OI 2 , and a simple explanation is obtained from equations 
(1) and (2) above. In the case of bromine,^ there is 
absorption in the visible region of the spectrum, indicating 
that p»n^ so that a small change in jt>, which depends 
oil the state of binding, may produce a large change m 
refractivity. Similarly for HI and Ij; iodine vapour has a 
large absorption in the visible region, and no simple relation 
is observed between the refractivities. In a note to * Nature 
it was stated that the ratio of the refractivities oi HBr and 
Brj is (H), which is equal to the ratio of the numbers of 
M and N electrons in the two molecules. Although the 
ratio (^) holds fairly accurately (see Table since 

the M electrons in Br^ and HBr are much more tightly 
bound} than the N electrons, in view of the discussion 
above, it seems better to regard this agreement us a 
coincidence rather than as a statement of physical reality, 
and to consider that the (*) relation ” fails owing to 

absorption in the visible region. 

In other molecules, where conditions are not so favourable 
as in HCl, Clj, and CCI4, such simple relations are not found. 
In many cases, using arguments similar to those above, 
agreements can be obtained within 3 per cent, to 5 percent., 
and in general the results are closer than those derived 
using an additive rule. It has not been thought worth 

♦ Cf, O. W. Eicbaxdson, ^ Modem Electron Theory,* 2nd ed. p, 148. 

t Loc, cit, 

} (y, values obtained for a constant € proportional to the total energy 
of an electron for the different electrons in Rb**’ ion. There ere the 
same number of electrons in Rb"^ as in Br* (vide D. R. Hnrtree, 
Proc. Camb. Phil, Soc. xxiv. p. Ill (1928)). 
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while to discuss these results, for it is clear that the method 
is only approximate. In molecules such as the oxides of 
nitrogen and *of sulphur and in organic compounds, it is 
evident on general grounds that the distribution and binding 
of the electrons are characteristic of the molecule as a whole 
and not of particular atoms in the molecule. In the case 
of CH 4 , for example, it is obvious that the same kind of 
argument cannot be applied which is used for CCI4. It is 
of interest to note that results * obtained from the X-ray 
examination of the crystalline compond Ce(CHj)^, in which 
the (CH3) group is of crystallographic importance, are in 
agreement with the view that this group cannot be regarded 
mainly as a distribution of charge about the carbon nucleus, 
in which the hydrogen nuclei have little influence, but that 
there is a certain distribution of charge determined more 
or less equally by all the nuclei. 

5. Summary. 

In previous papers attention has been directed to the 
discrepancies between calculated and observed values of 
gaseous refractivities. In the present paper four simple 
relations are given between the refractivities of gaseous 
compounds, these relations holding fairly accurately. 

A tentiitive explanation is given based on the numbers of 
loosely bound electrons, and it is shown that, if certain 
conditions are approximately satisHed, such simple relations 
might be expected both from the quantum theory and also 
from the classical theory of dispersion. It is realized that a 
simple ex[)lanation of this kind cannot be final ; a more 
detailed explanation is required which will be applicable in 
the general ease. 

In conclusion I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
Mr. Herl)ert Bell and Mr. R. G. Wood for assistance in 
reading previous work on this subject, and Prof. W. L. 
Bragg, F.R.S., and Dr. E. (J. Stoner for valuable criticism 
and suggestions. 

University of Leeds, 

Feb ^2, 1929. 


* See a paper by Dr. Kjithleen Lonsdale to be published soon by the 
'Royal Society. I am indebted to Dr. Lonsdale for pointing out this 
interesting fact. 
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CIV. Notices respecting New Books. 

Alternating Current RectiJUation. By L. B. W. Jolley. (Chap¬ 
man and Hally 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2. Price 30tf. net.) 


revised edition of Mr. Jolleywork incorpoxtites many 
of the important technical improvements in the design of 
rectifiers which have recently been made by British and foreign 
mvestigators. In addition to the types of rectifiers considered 
in the first edition, two or three supplementary chapters are 
devoted to wireless rectifiers and inverters. After consideration 
of valve and crystal rectification, it was natural that the question 
of high and low tension radio supplies should follow. The 
author deserves commendation rather than adverse criticism for 
the introduction of these important chapters. In the limited 
space at his disposal, the author has given the mathematical 
treatment required for the effective study of rectification. The 
bibliographies at the end of tlie chapters are of especial value 
for further study: references are given to original papers and 
to notices of these papers in Science Abstracts. Mr. Jolley^s 
volume gives a comprehensive account of present-day practice 
and can be recommended as an up-to-date presentation of this 
branch of electrical engineering. 


Statistical Mechanics with Applications to Physics and Chemistry. 

By B, C. Tolman. (The Chemical Catalog Company. New 

York, U.S.A. Price 5$.) 

This work, of special interest to students of chemistry, sets out 
the theory of statistical mechanics and discusses the many 
applications of this theory to both chemical and physical problems. 
The elements of the earlier quantum mechanics are introduced 
and applied to the particular cases of sj>ecific heats of gases 
and solids and the vapour pressure of crystals at very low tem¬ 
peratures. In addition to the chapters on molecular states 
and the absorption and emission of radiation, the author gives 
a very full treatment of the rates of physical and chemical 
processes, diffusion, evaporation, adsorption, solution, thermal 
and electrical conductivities. One chapter, based on the 
Arrhenius hypothesis of activation, is devoted to the temper¬ 
ature ccefficients of reaction velocities. Attention is called to 
the inadequacy of the hypothesis, e.g,^ in the,classical experiment 
of Gerlach and Stern on the magnetic orientation of silver atoms. 

The rate and change of rate with temperature of photochemical 
reaction are next considered and brief references made to the 
effect of external electric and magnetic fields on molecular systems. 
Prof. Tolman's volume gives an excellent survey of the latest 
investigations in this branch of science, will enable the reader 
to study with profit more advanced treatises, and in indicating 
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further directions of advance should promote research and assist 
in the development of this subject. 

MateriewelUn wid QuanUnmeehanih^ cine dementare Einfukining^ 
By Prof. Abthur Haas. (Leipzig: Akademische Verlags- 
gesellschaft, M.B.H. Price 8 marks.) 

Ik < Materiewellen und Quantenmeclianik/ the author of the 
well-known * Einfiihning in die theoretische Physik ’ has provided 
a concise and elementary introduction to the study of the theories 
associated with the names of de Broglie and Schrodinger. Eigen 
functions and Eigen values are illustrated by the simple cases 
of differential equations satisfied by Hennite’s polynomials and 
Legendre’s sphericiil harmonics, followed by application to the 
problems of Planck’s oscillator and the hydrogen atom. The 
quantum mechanics of Heisenberg and the quantum statistics of 
Bose and Fermi are summarized, and brief references are given 
to tlie work of Dirac and others. The English translation of 
this excellent introduction to the modern theory of atomic 
dynamics will be appreciated by a wdder circle of readers and 
deserves the favourable reception accorded to the authors’ Intro¬ 
duction to Theoretical Physics. 

The Chemical effects of Alpha Particles and Electrons, By S. C. 
Lind, Pb.D. [Second (revised and enlarged) edition.] (The 
Chemical Catalog Co. New York. Price 5 S.) 

Tuk new edition of Dr. Lind’s work has soon followed the 
publication of the first: in its revised and enlarged form the 
author has surveyed the theoretical and experimental results 
wliich have been publislied during the last few years. Among 
the suhj(»cts included in this second edition are the researches of 
Mund on the action of radon on gases and tlie equation for 
calculating ionization in large sphere-^, a formula of great import¬ 
ance and practical application ; the work of Erikson and Wahlin 
on ioi! clusters ; the authors experiineiils on the ticceleration of 
acetylene polymerization by nitrogen ions, and the discovery that 
eveit inert gases like helium, argon, etc., contribute to the reaction 
in exact proportion to their ionization. Experimental tests of 
photochemical equivalence are described with brief references 
to the work of Taylor, Dickinson, Bonhoefier, and others. Two 
useful indexes of authors and subjects are appended. 

Catah/sUt in Theory and Practice. By Eric K. Bideal and Htoh 
S. Tatuib. (Macmillan & Go. Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, 
London. Price 20s. net.) 

The first edition of this book appeared some nine years ago and 
received an appreciative notice in the pages of this Magazine. 
The volume of research in the theory and application of catalysis 
has expanded considerably since the publication of the first 
edition: the second edition, revised and enlarged, incorporates 
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recent eontrlbations to tj}e study of catalysis, including the 
numerous researches of the two authors. This has necessitated 
the addition of new sections: as far as it is possible in this 
rapidly growing branch of chemical science, other chapters have 
been brought up to date. It is not without interest to note the 
assodation of the Philosophical Magazine with the progress made 
in the study of catalysis during the last hundred years. Nearly 
a century ago, papers were published by Faraday on his theory 
of passivity, by Henry on the combustion of carbonic oiide, and 
by Draper on photochemical reactions, Eeeently, contributions 
have been made by several research workers, including B. W. 
Wood, Bideal, Hiushelwood, and others. 

^ottnd, a Physical Text-hook. By E. G. Bichabdson, B.A., M.Sc., 

Ph.D. (Edward Arnold and Co., 41 A 43 Maddox Street, 

London, W. 1. Price 15s. net.) 

Db. Bichabdson's text-book is a welcome addition to the liter¬ 
ature dealing with the subject of experimental acoustics. The 
results of recent experimental researches are reviewed and 
include the extensive work of Raman on the bowed string and 
of W. H. George on the struck string to discriminate between 
the Helmholtz and Kaufmann theories: some sections on various 
types of musical instruments are also included. 

An elementary introduction to the theory of Praudtl on the 
motion of viscous fluids is followed by the discussion of eddies 
and vortices and KarniAn's experimental verification for maximum 
stability. Under the heading of technology, the investigations 
of Sabine, Jager, and others on the acoustics of buildings are 
noted, as well as the problems of sound ranging, direction finding, 
and other technical applications. Numerous references are given 
to original papers, especially those which have appeared during 
the last few years. A great amount of information is brought 
together in this book ^hicli will be of service both to degree 
students and research workers in this subject. 

Alkaline Accumulators. By J. T. Cbekkell, B.A., and F. M. 

Lea, M.Sc., A.I.C. [Pp. x+132, with 24 figures.] (London : 

Longmans, Green and Co. 1928, Price 10#. fld. net.) 

On account of their mechanical robustness, suitability for varied 
and intermittent use, and freedom from injury by overcharging, 
alkaline accumulators possess distinct advantages over acid 
accumulators for such purposes as train lighting, electric traction, 
wireless batteries, or for any other purpose in which the regular 
charging and discharging \Uiich is necessary to maintain acid 
batteries in good condition is not possible. They are a com¬ 
paratively recent development, and their advantages have not been 
AS generally appreciated as they should be. 

The volume under review should do much to counteract this 
etate of affairs. The methods of construction of cells of the 
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fldison and Jnngner types are explained, together with their 
advantages and disadvantages, and methods of operation and 
maintenance. The theory of the action which takes place on 
charge and discharge is carefullj explained and attention is 
drawn to gaps in the tlieory. A fair balance between theory and 
practice has been preserved, and the volume is one which ail who 
use alkaline accumulators should possess. It is to be hoped, 
moreover, that its publication will stimulate research in those 
directions in which the theory is still obscure. 

Symbols and Formulm in Chemistry. By E. M. Cateit, D.Sc.,. 

F.I.C., and J. A. Ceanston, D.Sc., A.I.C. [Pp. ix+ 220-1 

(London : Blackie and Son. 1928. Price 155. net.) 

Iv this volume is given an account of the use of symbols in 
cheiuistrv from the beginnings of the science down to the present 
day. Many of the early symbols are of no scientific value but 
are quaint or amusing and of antiquarian interest. The historical 
account of the beginnings of symbolism embodies the results of 
extensive research. The gradual developtneni of modern symbols- 
is traced and the application of theories of structure to structural 
formulas is considered. Other subjects treated include an account 
of the development of stereochemistry, theories of valency, and 
the electron in chemistry. There is no reference to the important 
application of X-ray methods of analysis to the elucidation of 
the structure of crystals and of organic substances. The volume 
provides a general survey of great interest to the student of 
chemistry and of considerable value for purposes of reference. 

The Theory of Deteimihiants^ Matrices, and Invariants. By H. 

Turnbull, M.A. [Pp. xvi + 838.] (Loudon; Blackie and Son. 

1928. Price 255. net.) 

The first seven chapters of this book deal with the theory of 
determinants and of matrices, written mainly with a view to 
their applications in the remainder of the book. The theory of 
binary forms is then considered briefly, serving as an introduction 
to general and multilinear forms and the general properties of 
invariants. The applications of the theory to algebraic and 
differential geometry have been omitted, as well as the algebra, 
of alternate numbers. An account is given of the more important 
recent work on the subject, including Weitzenbock’s account of 
the basis of analytical projective geometry in relation to the usual 
metrical forms. 

Both the direct and the symbolic methods are explained and 
used. The volume provides an excellent introduction to the 
subject, is weU printed, and contains a number of illustrative 
examples. B^nt developments in physics have attracted 
increased attention to the theory, and the publication of tho 
volume comes at an opportune time* 
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1. Untersuchungen zur Quantentheoris von Louis db Bboglxb. 
Ubersetzt von Dr* W, Bbckbb. [Pp* iii+88, with 6 figures.] 
(Leipstft: Akademische Veriagsgesellsohaft M.B.H. 1927. 
Preis M.5.80.) 

9. Four Lectures on Wave Mechanics. ByDr.EBWiN SoHBdniNGEB. 
viii4>53.] (Loudon; Blackie and Son, Ltd. 1928. 
Price 5s. net.) 

3. Collected Papers on Wave Mechanics, By B. SchrOdikgbe. 
Translated by J. F. Shbaber, M.A., B.Sc., and W. M. Deans, 
B.A., B.Sc. [Pp. xiii +146.] (Loudon: Blackie and Son, Ltd. 
1928. Price 25$. net.) 

4. Selected Papers on Wave Mechanics. By Louis de Brogue and 
Leon Bbillouin. Translated by W. M. Deans, B.A., B.Sc. 
[Pp. viii+151.] (Loudon: Blackie and Son, Ltd. 1928. 
Price 15s. net.) 

Wats Mechanics as developed by Schrodinger, starting from 
ideas put forward by de Broglie, has attracted much attention in 
view of the success which it has achieved in explaining many 
quantum phenomena without introducing the idea of discontinuity. 
The theory is based on the analogy between the path of a ray of 
light and the path of a material particle; for dimensions com¬ 
parable to the wave-length of light, the laws of geometrical optics 
no longer hold and undulatory optics must be used. Similarly, 
for dimensions comparable to the size of an atom, Newtonian 
dynamics no longer holds. Wave mechanics analogous to 
undulatory optics must be used. 

(1) is a Grerinan translation of the original memoir of de Broglie, 
which appeared in Annales de Physique^ 10, iii. This important 
paper is not included in (4), and those who read German with 
facility will welcome its repubiication in self-contained form. 

(2) contains the substance of four lectures delivered at the 
Koyal Institution in March, 1928. No better introduction to 
the theory can be recommended. This small volume is a masterly 
example of clear exposition, and in a few pages many of the 
successful applications of the theory are sketched. 

(3) contains the translation of nine original papers by Schro¬ 
dinger, which appeared during 1926 and 1927, arranged in 
chronological order. The study of this volume should follow the 
reading of (2). The papers have been reprinted widiout alteration, 
and it is of interest to follow the gr^ual development of the 
anthoFs ideas. A somewhat detailed abstract of the contents, 
witii references to the subsequent pages, enables the general line 
of thought to be clearly followed. The four principal papers cm 

Quantisation as a Problem of Proper Yaiiies’’ ecmtain tlm main 
fosmulation of the theory. Another paper, entitled ^^On the 
Belaticm between the Quantum Mechanics of Heisenberg, Born, 
and Jordan, and that of Schrodinger” illustrates the close 
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relationship between wave mechanics and matrix mechanics^ in 
spite of the widely differing initial assumptions. 

(4) contains the translation of five original papers by de Broglie 
and of four by Brillouin which appeared, with one exception, 
during 1926 and 1927* Some of these papers suminaria^e the 
investigations of de Broglie and Scbrddinger and elaborate the 
connexion between wave and matrix mechanics. Of particular 
interest are the last two papers :—In “The Wave Mechanics and 
the Atomic Structure of Matter and of Sadiation,’’ de Broglie 
deals with the difficulty of reconciling the propagation of the 
waves of continuous amplitude of Sshrodinger's wave mechanics 
with the atomic structure of matter and of radiation. He shows 
that continuous solutions provide only a certain statistical view of 
dynamical phenomena, the exact description of which probably 
requires the consideration of waves which admit of singularities. 
In “A Comparison of the Different Statistical Methods applied 
to Quantum Problems,” Brillouin considers the differences between 
classical statistics and the methods of Bose and Einstein and of 
Fermi and Dirac; on certain assumptions the laws of emission 
and absorption of light stated by Einstein and their various 
generalizations are obtained. 


('V. Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

[Continued from p. 760.j 

February 20th, 1929.—Prof. J. ^^V. Gregory, LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.ll.S., President, in the Chair. 

^"'HE following communication was read:— 

‘The Basal Complex of Jamaica, with special reference to the 
Kingston District.’ By Charles Alfred Matley, D.Sc,, F.G.S. 
With Petrological Notes by Fiank Higham, B.Sc., A.R.S.M., 
F.G.S. 

The author deals with the problem of the age of the old rocks 
of Jamaica, in the light of the results of detailed stratigi'aphical 
work in the Kingston district. The geological surveyors in 
1859-66 recognized no rocks older than Cretaceous, and regarded 
the Jamaica ‘granite’ as Tertiary; and the same views were 
strongly expressed by K. T. Hill in 1899. 

In the Kingston district and the country east of it the author 
finds a Basal Complex of great thickness, unoonformablj under¬ 
lying Upper Cretaceous and Eocene rocks. The ^granite and 
syenite ’ of the Survey—chiefly a granodiorite—does not p^etrate 
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the Tertiaxj * White Limestone \ as has been asserted, but is m 
important plutonic member of the Basal Complex, and contributes 
abundant pebbles to overlying Upper Cretaceous and Eocene 
conglomerates. Another plutonic member of the Complex is a 
peridotite of Harzburg type, now converted to serpentine. 

The other members of the Complex, many of which are found 
in a metamorphic condition, were originally sediments and volcanic 
lavas and tuffs. They include marbles, schists of varied compo¬ 
sition, amphibolites, granulites, and hornfelses. The schistose 
structure is chiefly the result of dynamic metamorphism acting 
on a series of limestones, calcareous mudstones, shales, sandstones, 
basic lavas, and tuffs. The less altered lavas and intrusives range 
from acid to basic. There is evidence that the contact-altered 
gxanulites and hornfelses had suffered from earth-movement before 
the granodiorite invaded them. As the metamorphism antedates 
Upper Cretaceous time, it is suggested that it is late-Palseozoic 
(Hercynian) or even older. No trace of fossils has been found in 
the Complex. 

The rocks of the Complex have been involved with Upper 
Cretaceous and Eocene strata in the later (Tertiary) movements 
that formed the Blue Mountains, and their separation from the 
latter needs detailed field examination, owing to the complicated 
stratigraphy. For example, a lenticular strip, 3^ miles long, in 
the Upper Yallahs valley, has been brought up on a thrust-plane 
and driven east-north-eastwards over a sigmoidal fold of Eocene 
rocks. My Ionization is traced along this thrust and elsewhere. 

A group of red-weathering andesitic lavas and tuffs, with asso¬ 
ciated intrusives, are described. They underlie the Up})er Creta¬ 
ceous conglomerates, but it is not yet known whether they are of 
Cretaceous age or belong to the Complex. 

Comparison is made with similar rocks in Cuba, Hispaniola 
(Haiti and Santo Domingo), Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
The asserted absence of pre-Cretaceous rocks in Porto Rico is 
discussed. With the exception of Porto Rico, Jamaica now falls 
into line, as regards the presence of a pre-Cretaceous basement, 
with the other islands of the Greater Antilles, although there is 
still want of agreement as to the ages of the rocks of that 
basement. 

In the Appendix Mr. Higham deals with the petrology of the 
Complex, and compares the major intrusives with those in the 
other islands of the Greater Antillean group, in which the igneous 
history is very similar. The serpentines are regarded as earlier 
intrusions, the later activity being accompanied by intrusions of 
the calc-alkaline suite characteristic of the Andes. Evidence of 
consanguinity is also afforded by the constancy of titanium- 
minerals and"the presence of clear colourless augite, which is often 
the primary mineral in the granodiorites. 


[The Ediiore do not hold themselves responsible for the 
views expressed by their correspondents^^ 
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CVI. A Molecular Theory of Friction. By G. A. 

Tomlinson, B.Sc. {of the National Physical Laboratory) 

1. TT is now generally agreed that friction is, in some wa}\ 
X a consequence of the forces which molecules exert on 
one another when sufficiently close together. It is known 
that two molecules can exert a strong attraction on each 
other, and there is evidence of various kinds that the field 
of attraction probably extends to a distance of several times 
the molecular diameter, the force being a rapidly diminishing 
inverse function of the distance between the molecules. 

Since the molecules of a solid are in a state of equilibrium, 
we have also to recognize the existence of a repulsive 
force between them, counteracting the cohesive attraction, 
'['here is little or no experimental information concerning 
tliis repulsive force, but there is certain indirect evidence 
that the force increases from zero very abruptly when two 
atoms approach to a critical distance. The highly stable 
equilibrium which exists amongst the atoms of a metal can 
only be explained by supposing that the rate of change of 
the repulsion is much greater than that of the attraction, 
when the atoms are drawn apart slightly by an elastic strain. 
The work of Born and Landef and others on the energy 
of the crystal lattice led to similar conclusions. A similar 
conception has been advanced in recent years by various 

♦ Communicated by Sir J. Petavel, K.RE., F.ILS. 
t Beta. Phys. GeseU. (1918). 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 46. Suppl. June 1929. 3 0 
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other physicists^ including Leonard Jones* and T. W. 
Richards f. 

The present paper contains a tentative theory of dry solid 
friction based upon the assumed existence of molecular 
attractions and repulsions having such characteristics^ as 
shown diagrammatically in fig. 1 by the curves A and R. 
These curves represent descriptively the supposed attraction 
and repulsion as functions of the distance between the mole* 


Fig. 1. 
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cules. No assumptions need be made as to the form of the 
curves, but the slope of the repulsion curve is assumed to be 
much greater than that of the attraction curve, and the 
effective range is supposed to be much less ; in fact, consider¬ 
ably smaller than the dimensions of the molecules. 

Because of the very limited present knowledge concerning 
interatomic forces, such a theory must necessarily be to u 

♦ Proc. Roy. Soc. cxii. 
t Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc. xlv. to xlviii. 
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large degree speculative, and its proper place in this paper 
should be at the end, as a suggested explanation of the 
experimental work. But although the experiments to be 
described in the paper inaj*' be regarded us having some 
general interest, they would exhibit no particular connexion 
with each other, apart from their relation to the tentative 
theory, the probability of which they were designed to test. 
It therefore seemed preferable, in order to admit of an 
adequate seriatim discussion of the results, to give first a 
preliminary description of the theory, the details of which 
are further discussed in relation to the several experiments 
to be described. 

Consider two solid bodies in contact and with relative 
sliding motion. By otir hypothesis, only a certain number 
of molecules of the one body will approach those of the 
other body sufficiently closely to suffer repulsion, as any 
material surface will have quite a coarse structure compared 
with the range of the repulsive force. Many other molecules 
of one body may experience some attraction towards the 
molecules of the other body without entering the repulsion 
held at all. The applied force between the bodies, together 
with the sum of all the cohesive attractive forces, is sup¬ 
ported by the sum of all molecular repulsions. (Some very 
anomalous cases of friction are described later in the paper 
ill which the cohesive attraction between the two bodies 
produces an important effect on the friction. Normally such 
attractions are negligible by comparison with the applied 
force.) As the two bodies move relatively, there is a 
continuous change taking place in the pairs of molecules 
bearing the load, and the theory assumes that when two 
molecules come into contact, i. c., come into each other’s 
repulsion field, and then separate, a loss of energy occurs 
which is manifest as friction. The theory makes no 
assum})tions regarding the cause of the attractive and 
repulsive forces, but treats the molecules as if they were 
^imple centres of fields of force. Also the ultimate distri¬ 
bution of the lost energy amongst the various possible 
degrees of freedom is not considered in the theory, which 
deals solely with the molecular mechanism by which work 
mav become transformed into heat. 

it is difficult to understand how friction could be explained 
as a loss of energy oceurring when two atoms approach 
within each other’s attraction field alone. (bnsider for 
simplicity a single atom D (fig. 2) forming part of a body 
which is moving in the direction of E F past another body, 
of which B and C form two atoms in the state of equilibrium 

302 
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characteristic of a solid. Referring to the curves A and li 
of fig. I 5 the point P corresponds to the initial undisturbed 
condition of the atom B, which takes up a position at a 
distance of 0 J from C such that the attraction and repulsion 
on it are equal and opposite and of amount P J. We may 
observe the very stable condition which follows from the 
assumed rates of change of the two forces. A small dis¬ 
placement of B in either direction from the point J is 
accompanied by a strong restoring force. 

Let us suppose that the atom D in moving past B along 
the line E F approaches B to within a distance such as O N 
in fig. 1 ; that is, within the attraction field but outside the 
range of the repulsion. The passage of A will cause a 
slight disturbance in the ])osition of B, which will move 


Fig, 2. 



away from C, supposing C to be fixed, to a distance O K in 
fig. 1 such that the net force Q D now exerted on B by C 
equals the attraction T N of atom D. The atom D in pro¬ 
ceeding further along E F then withdraws from B, which 
returns to its initial position. It is conceivable that B 
arrives hack to its original position with some appreciable 
velocity and therefore with some added energy, the aggregate 
of which might correspond to the loss of energy in friction. 
If this were the case, however, the energy imparted to B 
would be reduced as the velocity of relative motion of the 
two bodies was reduced. But in moving two actual bodies 
over one another the same total number of atomic approaches 
would occur whatever the velocity of motion, and therefore 
the work done, and consequently the coefiScient of friction, 
would be reduced continuously as the velocity was reduced. 
This is quite contrary to experience. On the other hand, it 
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known that the characteristic atomic frequency of most of 
the elements is of the order of 10^* per second ; and it seems 
probable that on account of its extremely small natural 
period, the displacement of the atom B will follow the 
increase and decrease of the attraction of D in an almost 
perfectly dead-beat manner. In other words, the mechanical 
work done on the atom D by the attraction daring its 
approach does not differ materially from the work done by 
D against the attraction during its recess. 

To explain friction it appears necessary to suppose the 
existence of some irreversible stage in the passage of one 
atom past another, in which hbat energy is developed at the 
expense of external work. It is possible to suggest a means 
by which this may happen in the case of those atoms which 
come near enough together to experience repulsion. 

Let us now consider the atom D as passing by the 
elementary body B C along a nearer line E' F' and 
approaching so close that D and B come into mutual 
repulsion. As D approaches, the two atoms will exert an 
increasing attraction, and under this force B will move away 
slightly from C as before. This process continues until the 
atoms are separated by a distance 0 L in fig. 1, at which 

distance ^ , A and K denoting the forces of attrac¬ 


tion and repulsion. At this period A —R has a maximum 
value and B is equidistant from D and C. As D approaches 
still nearer, the syinmetricul position of B will be maintained. 


since for all positions to the left of L, exceeds and 


the symmetrical position is one of stable equilibrium. A small 
movement of D then brings both pairs of molecules into the 
position corresponding to the point P, i.e., B occupies its 
original position relative to (J with D added to it in a similar 
stable relationship. Any approach of D now brings into 
play a powerful net repulsion such as is shown by Q'D', and 
this is supposed to be the condition of those molecules which 
are assisting to support the external load applied to the 
contact surfaces. 

Consider next what occurs when the molecule D is with¬ 
drawn. Up to the position corresponding to the point L, 
the molecule B remains in stable equilibrium equidistant 
from D and C, and everything up to this point is reversible. 
At the point L the equilibrium of B changes from a stable 
into an unstable condition. As this transition is smooth and 
continuous, there will be a certain probability that the 
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inolocule B will persist in its symmetrical position of 
equilibrium as 1) recedes, until B is at some distance 0 H 
from both 0 and D, when, owing to its instability, B will 
suddenly fly back to its position of stable equilibrium at a 
point between J and L. This point, in fact, is the same that 
B occupied when D in its approach was at the same point 
that it is now supposed to occupy in recess. 

The molecule B thus returns to its stable position with a 
store of kinetic energy equal to the area U S M E, this being 
the work done on B by D during the irreversible portion of 
the cycle from L to M. We thus have a possible mechanism 
by which the recession of two molecules is not the reverse of 
their approach, but contains an irreversible stage in which 
mechanical work is transformed into molecular kinetic 
energy or heat. 

According to the theory suggested, friction is in a sense 
a matter of chance, as the displacement L M of the molecules 
into the unstable region may vary greatly. Actually we are 
concerned with the statistical average of a very great 
number of different values, and the uniformity always 
observed in experiments on friction is due to the large 
number of molecules in contact. It may be remarked that 
on this theory the two bodies in contact become virtually 
united at all the points where atomic repulsion occurs, by the 
formation of a continuous chain of atoms in stable equili¬ 
brium. On severing the atomic bond the plucking action of 
one atom on the other dissipates a quantity of energy which 
is independent of the velocity of relative motion, and in this 
respect the theory is in agreement with experiment. Further, 
only those atoms which contribute to the elastic reaction, 
and so help for a short time to support the load, pass through 
the irreversible stage and so involve friction. This is again 
in conformity with the fact that the friction is proportional 
to the load. 

In the simple case we have considered in fig. 2 it will be 
seen to be a matter of chance whether the atom B ultimately 
attaches itself to C or to D. In the case of actual bodies 
there seems to be little doubt that the disturbed atom has a 
strong bias in favour of a return to its original position, and 
probably nearly all do so. Some, however, definitely do 
not—a question which is discussed later. 

2. We shall next obtain an expression for the coefficient 
of friction. The force F between the surfaces is supposed 
to be supported by the sum of the molecular repulsions 

F=2(p). 
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Since the force of repulsion varies very rapidly with 
distance, the individnal values of p must vary widely from 
one place to another and from one instant to another, but a 
very large number of molecules are concerned under con* 
ditions which justify us in assuming the total number n to 
be statistically constant so long as the load is constant. 
This being so, we can assign a statistical average value p to 
the force of repulsion of a pair of molecules, and we then 
have 

F = np. 

The 'actual value of n will depend on the total load and 
the shape of the contact surfaces. 

As one body slides over the other, a continuous exchange 
of partners will proceed amongst the repelling molecules. 
Some will pass out of the repulsion range and others will 
enter it. At each approach and separation a loss of energy 
occurs, of which the average value will be called W. 

If we can find an expression for the total number N of 
separations taking place in a movement we can equate 
the loss of energy to the external work done : 


If, for the moment, we imagine the molecules to have a 
perfectly definite array, we can represent the circumstances, 
for example, by fig. 3, w'here the crosses represent tl:e 
whole of the molecules of one surface, and the circles the 
proportion of molecules on the second surface which contri¬ 
bute to the repulsion. If the two patterns are moved 
relatively to each other, say vertically up the page, through 
a distance which is large compared with e, it is evident 

that the number of separations which will occur is n x *- 

n being the total number of circles. It may be noticed that 
in tbe theoretically ideal distribution showm in the figure we 
should get a different number of separations if the relati> e 
motion of the two bodies were in a different direction— 
e. g.. if the motion were at 45°, the number would be 


n X 


X 


There is some evidence, as a matter of fact, that 


friction between crystalline surfaces may depend on the 
direction of relative motion. 

In any ordinary case, however, the general distribution of 
the molecules in the surfaces and of the individual molecules 
concerned in the repulsion at any moment will be quite 
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irregular, and Tre assume, moreover, tbat the surfaces will 
have a coarse structure in comparison with the extent of the 
repulsive field. There must, however, he a sufiicient number 
of molecules within the repulsive range at any moment to 
support the load, and the conditions will be statistically 

Fig. 3. 
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constant, so tbat we ma}' reasonably assume that tlie number 
of separations in distance x will he 

XT ^ 

= g X n X 
^ e 

where e is the mean molecular distance and q ii statistics 
constant whose actual value must remain unknown, but 
probably not very widely different from unity. 

We then have 
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also NW=o—W, 

^ e 

and hence fi = .. • (1) 

pe 

Remembering our initial assumptions as to the nature of 
the molecular attraction and repulsion, we can express W 
approximately in terms of the normal cohesive attraction 
and the average displacement / of the molecule into the 
unstable region of equilibrium (LM of fig. 1). Thus, if we 
take the force of attraction acting over the jtnall displace¬ 
ment / to be a constant force A© slightly smaller than the 
normal cohesion P J of fig. l,and neglect the small repulsive 
force acting between L and M, we get as a somewhat free 
approximation 

w=Aor 

and .• (2) 

a form of expression of more interest than (1). 

The result obtained from the theory is so far in agreement 
with the experimental laws of friction ; viz., that the friction 
is proportional to the load, independent of the area in con¬ 
tact and independent of the velocity of motion. 

Further, in the expression for fi, Ao and ~p may be 
regarded as molecular elastic constants which must have 
some association with the ordinary elastic constants of the 
material. The theory therefore suggests that the coefficient 
of friction should be related to the elastic constants. This 
has been investigated experimentally and a definite relation 
discovered. A discussion of this follows in section 8. 

3. The foregoing theory will now be applied to the case 
of rolling friction. Consider a cylinder of radius r and 
length b rolling through a distance ^ on a horizontal plane 
surface under a load F. Let P be the force to be applied at 
the axis of the cylinder parallel to the plane to overcome 
the friction. Then the coefficient of rolling friction will be 
defined as 



Making the same assumptions as before, we require to find 
the total number of molecular separations which occur in 
rolling a distance a:. It is known that the cylinder and 
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plane come into contact over a parallel strip of width 2 a 
. which can be determined. The intensity of normal stress is 
a maximnm at the centre of the strip, and falls off to zero at 
the edges according to the equation 


f-if 


3 

2 2a6 



( 3 ) 


where y is the distance from the centre o£ the strip. 

The maximam stress intensity at the centre strip is thus 

/ . (i) 

ma.T Ub 

In rolling a distance a rectangular area bx is swept out, 
and every portion of this area comes in torn under the 
normal stress /nua. Small end-effeets are rendered negli¬ 
gible if 6«aodd;are supposed to be large in comparison with a. 
Hence the aggregate force which is applied and removed is 

3 F _3 fV 

lab a ' 

If we bad again the ideal geometrical arrangement of 
molecules in rows, the number of separations associated with 
the application and removal of this load would be given bv 
the equation 

3 Ft 


But as the surfaces in contact are continuously changing hv 
the rolling motion just as in the preceding section they were 
changed by sliding, and the same irregular distribution of 
the repulsions exists, the actual number of separations will 
be qn, q being the same statistical factor as before, since 
both sliding and rolling have the similar effect of bringing a 
sequence of different but statistically equivalent molecular 
distributions into contact. 

Hence the loss of energy 

^IqnW 
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Equating this to the external work done, 

= AoT 
4: ap 

Or .(5) 

4: ap 

This expression for the coelficieiitof rolling friction is very 
similar in form to equation (2) for the coefScient of sliding 
friction. In fact, by the present theory rolling and sliding 
friction are regarded as being identical in nature, a question 
which is discussed at more length in section 9. 

4. The theory of friction outlined above is admittedly 
somewhat abstract and speculative. It is a remarkable fact, 
however, that a phenomenon so universal and important as 
the friction between solid bodies has so far received no satis¬ 
factory explanation. This, together with the fact that the 
present theory is supported in a number of ways by the 
results of experiment, appears to justify its presentation as 
a tentative explanation of friction. The experimental work 
will now be reviewed. 

In the first place it may be noticed that the two expres- 
sions which have been derived from fjL and X each contain 
certain quite unknown quantities Aq, and L If, however, 
we take the ratio of X and p we get 

X^3^ 

4 a 

in which all the unknowm terras disappear, and a definite 
relation between X and p, is obtained. In order to test this 
relation by experiment, the coefficient of rolling friction in a 
particular case was carefully determined. For this purpose 
a ground-steel disk A (fig. 4) was mounted on a spindle 
having hardened ends B ground and lapped to a diameter of 
0*1 in. These lapped ends rested on two hard steel pads C in 
the form of semi-cylinders with the plane lapped face upper¬ 
most. The axes of the two pads were placed at right angles 
to the axis of the spindle, this geometrical arrangement 
ensuring that the bearing of the spindle on the flat face is 
uniform. This disk was given a small oscillatory motion 
rolling on the two pads. A small mass D was attached to 
the disk so that it could make slow vibrations as a pendulum. 
A light pointer E was attached to the disk, and an image of 
this was projected on to a screen magnified 50 times. With 


( 6 ) 
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the disk oscillating slowly the successive semi-amplitudes 
were marked off at the rest positions of the image of the 
pointer on the screen. In this way the decrement of the 
amplitude was accurately, measured, and from this friction 
could be found. The resistance of the air was examined by 
conducting a similar experiment having the disk suspended 
with its axis vertical on a torsional suspension of piano wire, 
giving the same frequency of oscillation. It was found that 
the contribution of the air resisfance to the total friction 
measured in the rolling experiments was negligible. The 
rolling surfaces were thoroughly cleaned with alcohol-ether- 
ammonia cleaning mixture before the measurement. 

The results obtained are given in Table I. 


Fipr. 4. 



The theoretical relation in equation (6) may be used to 
calculate \ in terms of ft, for comparison with the above 
experimental result. As regards the value of e, the distance 
between the atoms, X-ray measurements give the lattice 
constant of iron to ^ 2*86 x 10~® cm,, and this value will be 
used for e. 

The value of 2 a can be found from equation (7) following, 
and is given in Table I. 


Hence 


X 

9 ^ 


3x2*86x10-® 

4x4*14x10-" 


= 0 - 519 - 10 -^ 


For clean dry steel Sir William Hardy has found /i=0*79, 
and the writer has obtained a value 0*39 (see Table VI.) : 
substituting these values, X is found to be 0*000041 or 
0*000020 respectively. If these are compared with the 
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first three observed values of \ in Table I., a satisfactory 
order of agreement is found, especially in the case of the 
higher value of fi. It is considered preferable to exclude the 
last two observed values from this comparison, for reasons 
discussed later in section 6. 

Table I. 


JJiaiiieler of cylinders O lOOO in. 

Length of cylinders in rolling contact O'lOO in. 
Total weight 000 gm. 

Width of contact area, 2a=8-28xl0“^ cm. 


Amplitude of oscillation, 
cm. radians. 


CoeflBcient of friction. 
X. 


00090 

00707 

0000047 

OOOaOd 

0 0398 

0*000041 

0 00135 

0*0100 

0000045 

000038 

0-0030 

0000015 

0i)00?4 

00019 

O-OCOOll 


5. Some further experimental results on rolling friction 
will now be examined, and will be shown to be in close 
agreement with the theoretical expression deduced for the 
coefficient. The quantity a which occurs in this expression 
can be found from the equation given by Hertz in his 
theory of elastic contact : 

a*=iFr(3,+d*).(7> 

TT 

where 

= radius of cylinder, 

F=:load on the cylinder per unit length, 

3K + 4C 
C(3K + C)’ 

C=raodulus of rigidity, 

Kssj modulus of compressibility. 
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The suffixes a and h refer to the two materials forming 
the roller and the plane. 

Where these are both the same we have 

a»*-Fr^. ...... (8) 


Hence, using eqnation (6), which is cleared of all the 
unknown terms, for the yalne of X in terms of ft, we have 


•>._ 3 efi _ 3 /tt 

^■"4 a “iV 2 


VFrd' 


( 9 ) 


This eqnation indicates that X is no^a constant, bnt is 
inverselj proportional to v'F and to ijV. 

Goodman * carried out an extensive investigation on 


Tablw it. 


LoaclF 
in Ib. 

Coefficient of rolling 
friction. 

Coefficient of 
friction x vV- 

1000. 

00040 

01265 

20(X). 

0-00-i8 

01252 

3000. 

0 0023 

01260 

4000. 

00020 

012<J4 

bOOO . 

O-OOIS 

01273 

6000. 

00016 

01239 

7000. 

00015 

01254 

8000. 

00017 

0-1520 

9U00. 

00017 

0ir,13 

10,000. 

00018 

0-18<M> 


rolling friction, employing commercial ball and rclUM- 
bearings, and he arrived at the following conclusions :— 

(1) The coefficient of friction decreases as the loinl 

increases. 

(2) The coefficient of friction decreases as the radius 

increases. 

(3) The coefficient of friction is nearly independent of 

the speed. 

These conclusions agree qualitatively with equation (9), 
but the theory can be tested further as regards the variation 
of the coefficient of friction \*ith load by comparison with 
Goodman’s results. In Table II. the first two columns are 


• Proc. Inst. CSvil Eng. 1011-12. 
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taken from Goodman’s paper, and the third column has been 
computed by the writer. The measurements were made on 
a roller bearing having rollers | in. in diameter and 6 in. in 
length. The speed of the shaft was 80 revolutions per 
minute and the bearing was run without lubricant. 

The last column shows that over a wide range of loads the 
theoretical relation between the load and the coefficient of 
friction is in very good agreement with the experimental 
results. 

6. If the foregoing theory of friction is substantially 
correct an interesting deduction may be made. If two 
surfaces have a relative oscillatory motion, either sliding or 
rolling, and it is possible to reduce the amplitude to such an 
extent that the displacement of the surfaces or some portion 
of them becomes comparable with T, we should find that an 
increasing proportion of the molecules would return through 
the unstiible stage to the stable condition of equilibrium 
without being released with increased kinetic energy. Or 
we should expect the friction to become progressively 
smaller as the amplitude diminishes below a certain value. 
Such a result has, in fact, been obtained for both sliding and 
rolling friction in some experiments which will novr be 
described. 

A very light oscillator, made from u piece of cork, w^as 
pivoted on the point of a fine needle on a polished steel flat 
surface. A small piece of mirror was athtched to the cork 
and also a piece of magnetized sewing-needle to provide a 
suitable control couple. The oscillator was contained in an 
exhausted vessel having a plate-glass window. The oscil¬ 
lations were observed bv a reflected innage of a cross-line on 
a remote scale. An oscillation was started by disturbing the 
magnetic field slightly, and the successive amplitudes were 
measured at the scale. 

It can be shown that the amplitude will decrease uniformly 
if friction is constant. Thus let 0i und 6^ be two successive 
amplitudes. Then the energy lost in friction is 

c{di 4- ^ 2)5 

where c is a constant. 

This is equal to the change in potential energy of the 
system, or 

where k is the stiffness of the controlling couple. 

2c 

Hence j = constant. 
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The actual result obtained is very different, as shown by 
the curve in fig. 5, in which there is a well-defined deviation 
from the straight line at a certain amplitude, followed by a 
rapidly diminishing friction couple. 

It is interesting to make an estimate of the relative linear 
displacement of the surfaces corresponding to the knee of 
the curve. 


Fig. 6. 



Number of swing 

In an investigation into the deformation of instrument 
pivots at the National Physical Laboratory, Stott has found 
that a small flat is produced, the area of which over a wide 
range of loads is proportional to the load, or a definite flovr- 
stress exists which is constant for any load. The value of 
this stress is found by Stott to depend somewhat on the 
angle of the pivot, and for the present purpose an assumed 
stress of 500 kilogrammes per square millimetre will be a 
fairly probable value. The weight of the oscillator was 
0*15 gm., and the radius of the small flat, if it is assumed to 
be circular, is therefore about 3 x 10~* cm 
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The bend in the curve corresponds approximately to an 
amplitude o£ about 0*0015 radian, so that the motion at the 
edge of the contact flat is about 4*5 xlO’'* cm. This is an 
amount of nearly the same magnitude as the distance between 
the atoms as found by X-ray measurements. The linear 
motion decreases uniformly to zero from the periphery to 
the centre, and the reduction in friction probably commences 
at the centre of the compressed area, spreading outwards 
more and more as the amplitude decays away. Hence the 
critical amplitude at which the friction begins to diminish is 
apparently an amount well below atomic dimensions. 

Table III. 


Roiling t'riciion of two crossed cylinders 0*1 in. and 0*4 in. diameter. 
Total weigijt 600 gni. 

Major semi-axis of contact of ellipse, 5*95xl0*“‘'* cm. 

Minor semi-axis of contact of ellipse, 2*4 X 10*"® cm. 


Amplitude of oscillation. 

Coefficient of friction. 

A. 

cm. 

radians. 

! 

000845 

0*0065 

j 

0-000014 

000720 

0-0567 1 

0-000013 

O'OOSfil 

0-0442 1 

i 1 

0-000012 

0-00276 

0-0217 

o-ocooio 

0-000635 

0-0050 

0-000003 

0000-J37 

0-00187 

0-000004 


In the case o£ rolling? friction a similar result has already 
been obtained, as shown in Table 1., where the coefficient of 
rolling friction decreases to about a quarter of its initial valne 
wheu^he amplitude becomes very small. This <'ecrttase was 
always observed in measuremoiits of \ and two farther 
examples are given in Tables III. and IV. In the first 
case the O'l in. diameter cylinders are rolling upon two other 
cylinders of 0*4 in. diameter set at right angles to the avia 
of rolling. 

In the second case two S^-mm, steel balls are rolling on 
fiat steel surfaces. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 46. SuppL June 1929. 3 P 
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T.^Tlie measured coefficients of friction for three different 
types of rolling, given in Tables I., III., and IV., can be 
compared with the relative values of the coefficients found 
from the theoretical expression for X, as a further test of the 
probable validity of the theory. 

It will first be shown that equation (.5) applies equally in 
all these cases of rolling. 

In general, the contact area is an ellipse having semi¬ 
axes, by parallel to the axis of rolling, and o, parallel to the 

Table IY. 

Bolling friction of S^mtn. steel ImlII on steel plane. 

Total weight 600 gm. 

Badius of contact circle, 3*3 X10""* cm. 


Amplitude of oscillation. 

Coefficient of friction. 


cms. 

radians. 

X. 

0'0077 

0-0605 

0-0000165 

0-0067 

0 0528 ^ 

0*0000156 

0-00104 

00318 

i 

00000125 

0-00086 

0'00675 

0*C000048 

0000442 

000348 

0*0000030 

0000232 

0*00183 

0*0000017 


path of rolling. Let a and b correspond to X and Y axes 
respectively, then the normal contact-stress is given by 




(lO; 


and the mean stress along the T axis, parallel to the axis of 
rotation, is 
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Hence, as in section 3, the total load applied and removed 
in rolling throngh a distance x is 




3F£ 
4 a ’ 


. . ( 12 ) 


which is the same result as that previously obtained for the 
rolling of a cylinder on a plane^ that being only a particular 
case. 

According to the theory, therefore, the relative co¬ 
efficients of friction should be inversely proportional to the 
values of a. These have been calculated, and the results are 
summarized below. 


Table V. 


Tvpe of rolling. 

A. Cylinder on plane . 

B. Cylinders on cylinders... 

C. Spheres on plane. 


a. Theoretical, Measured, 

cm. X. 

414 X10--* 0-000041 0 000047 

24 X 10->" 0‘000007 0*000013 

33 X 10~ * 0*000005 0*000016 


B 


The theory thus shows that the rolling friction in cases 
and C should be about ~ and - respectively of that of 


case A. Although the measured values are considerably 
smaller, there is some discrepancy in the relative values as 
compared with the theoretical values. These is reason for 
this, however, in the fact that cases B and C are not exactly 
examples of pure rolling. 

Heathcote * has pointed out in connexion with the friction 
of ball bearings that some relative sliding motion must take 
place continuously at the contact. In fig. 6 a sphere rolling 
on a plane is shown. Different parts of the sphere between 
a and b are at slightly different radii from the axis of rota¬ 
tion, and therefore must have different peripheral velocities, 
leading to a distribution of relative sliding somewhat as 
shown in the diagram. There are two symmetrically-placed 
belts along which no slipping occurs, and inside the belts 
the surface of the ball slips backwards, while outside the 
belts the slip is forwards. The form of these belts shown is 
purely con jecturah hut their existence has been demonstrated 

* tVoc. Inst Auto. Ebg. tV. 

3P2 
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by Heathcote* The rolling action in case C is therefore not 
pure rolling such as occurs in case A,and there is an additional 
source of friction present which will tend to increase the 
ineasared coefficient of rolling friction above the theoretical 
value. In case B a similar effect is present, but probably to 
a less extent when a small cylinder rolls on a large one. 
Unfortunately this additional friction cannot be computed; 
but if we recognize its presence, the results of Table V. are 
in reasonable conformity with those indicated by the theory. 

Fig. 6. 



suggests, as previously remarked, that /x may be related to 
the elastic constants in some way. This possibility will now 
be examined more closely. Consider, for simplicity, a sphere 
of one material A sliding on a plane of another material B 
to which we can apply Hertz’s equations for elastic defor¬ 
mation. In the present theory, friction is supposed to be 
proportional to the number of molecules undergoing 
repulsion, and at the same time this number is supposed to 
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be proportional to the load^ these suppositions leading to 
agreement with the well-known fundamental law of friction. 

For a load F and radius r, Hertz shows that the contact 
circle has an area 

«oc + .(13) 

As we are at present only concerned with the nature of 
the materia), we shall in the first place simplify the reason¬ 
ing by regarding F and r as constant, under which conditions 

(^a + ^b)*.(14) 

In the theory it is assumed that 

F= 

and in the case of a soft material the maximum repulsion 
between two inolecuies will be small, not because the mole¬ 
cules are incapable of exerting greater repulsion, but rather 
because the lattice strength will not support any greater 
force without distortion. Hence for the soft material the 
mean repulsion will also be small, and to support the 
load F the number of molecules must be correspondingly large. 
In terms of elasticity the more yielding material has a high 
value of 5 and a large contact area a. 

For the given load F the value of n is inversely propor¬ 
tional to p. But the coefficient of friction by equation (2) 
should also be inversely proportional to p and therefore 
directly proportional to n, where different materials are con¬ 
cerned, or, substituting in equation (2), 

"fT'- 

If, as we may reasonably assume, there is some simple 
relation for various materials between the molecular quan¬ 
tity n and the elastic quantity we may write n as some 
function of a, let us say / (a). 

Hence /ioc /(^a + *^b)^> 

and we may therefore expect to find some systematic con¬ 
nexion between p and (5 a + 5b)I. It has actually been found 
from the measurement of a large number of coefficients of 
friction that p is directly proportional to (^A-f b)} with a 
fair degree of exactness. 

Before describing these experiments we shall briefly 
consider the meaning of this experimental result. It follows 
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in goneral that the harder the two materials are the smaller 
the coefficient of friction will be. Also, since in the present 
argument F is a constant and q may be assumed to have a 

similar value for any material, the quantity can be 


regarded as the same for all the difiEerent materials used. 
The atomic distance e does not vary greatly amongst the 
different metals; hence which represents the loss of 
energy in a single molecular separation, is roughly constant. 
This deduotion appears to be not illogical on general grounds, 
for when the molecular cohesion bond is weak, that is Ao is 
small, one would expect the displacement of the molecule 
beyond its limiting stable position to be greater. 

The available data on dry friction were found to be some¬ 
what meagre ; and as this relation has a very important 
bearing on the present theory, a fairly extensive series of 
coefficients of friction has been measured. In this series ten 
different materials were used in all the possible combinations, 
yielding altogether 55 different coefficients of friction. Tbe 
apparatus used for the purpose is shown by a perspective 
sketch in fig. 7. A plane surface A of one of the two 
materials has a spherical end B of a rod of the other material 
in sliding contact with it. The rod is carried by a lever C 
pivoted about a horizontal axis on hardened steel points D. 
A light scale-pan E is suspended from the free end of this 
lever, and the whole can be balanced by a counterpoise 
weight F. The supports for the pivot are themselves 
attached to a second lever G, which is similarly pivoted 
about a vertical axis on points H. A known normal load 
can be applied by weights in the pan E, and the tangential 
friction force is applied by feeding a fine stream of silver 
sand into a paper hopper J, which is attached to the lever G 
by a thread of cotton passing over a light pulley K. The 
effect of the friction of the various pivots on the results was 
found to be quite negligible, all the pivots being carefully 
prepared on a special pivot lapping machine in use at the 
I^ational Physical Laboratory. The apparatus can be 
balanced and levelled so that the lever G floats freely in any 
position. 

The contact surfaces, when of metal, were worked up on 
tbe finest grade of blue-black emery paper and finally 
polished on wet chamois leather. Tbe surface was washed 
with a cleaning fluid and scrubbed with a pad of specially 
pure cotton-wool until a clinging contact was obtained and 
the surface emitted a continuous squeaking noise under the 
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motion o£ the pad. In the case of lead the snriaccs conld 
not be polished and cleaned in the aboTe way, and cleanness 


Fig. 7. 



was ensured by working with a freshly>cat surface of the 
metal, prepared by paring it with a clean razor blade. With 
glass a fused spherical slider and a piece of plate glass were 
used. 
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The measnred coefficients o£ friction are given in Table VI*, 
and in Table VIL the computed values of the ratio 

(^a±M^x10« 

are given. An inspection of Table VTI. shovrs this ratio to 
be nearly constant. The mean value is 5*47 X 10~®, and 42 of 
the 55 values lie within about 10 per cent, of the mean. If 
the mean value of the ratio is ibund for each material when 
paired in turn with all the materials, the constancy is even 
more striking. These mean values are shown in the last 
row. 

The experimental results thus show that the coefficient of 
friction of any two surfaces is not a fortuitous constant, but 
is a function of the elastic moduli K and 0, and may be 
expressed with a fair degree of accuracy by an equation, 

/t = 0-18x]0®(5A + ^B)». 

As regards their bearing on the theory of friction, these 
results certainly appear to support the assumption that the 
number of molecules in repulsion adjusts itself to be propor¬ 
tional to the load, and that the friction is proportional 
to this number. It should be made clear that, although 
the coefficient of friction is found proportional to the contact 
area in the restricted case of equation (14), it is not to be 
understood that this applies in the general case of equation 
(13). In other words, the number of molecules in contact 
is not proportional to the total area, the number per unit 
area being a function of the radius of curvature and of the 
actual load applied, as might be expected, since the intensity 
of normal stress depends on these variables. 

The series of coefficients of friction in Table VI. is in 
itself of some interest. It will be seen that the values found 
for any one material taken in turn with all of the materials 
are in ascending order of magnitude, which is the same for 
every material. Also, where any two materials A and B are 
ooncerned, the coefficient fiaj, is nearly alwajs intermediate 
between fjLaa ^nd These results of course follow at once 
from the more general relation, 

9* There is no theory of sliding friction which has general 
acceptance, but in the case of rolling friction a theory was 
develaped by Osborne Bey nolds * which has been considered 


♦ Phil. liars* Roy. Soc, Ixiu 
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adequate for many years. In the present paper no dis¬ 
tinction is made between rolling and sliding friction, both 
being supposed^ to arise in the same molecular plucking 
action. In thus proposing an alternative theory of rolling 
friction, we are obliged to inquire whether there are any 
reasons for considering Reynoldses theory inadequate, especi¬ 
ally in view of the established character of this theory and 
the eminence of its author. 

According to Reynolds’s theory, rolling friction is caused 
by slight relative tangential motion between the surfaces in 
contact, due to unequal elastic surface displacements. There 
is supposed to be a differential creep motion in continuous 
operation, and this theory thus reduces rolling friction to a 
particular case of sliding friction. There can be little doubt 
that this kind of elastic creep does in general occur, with a 
contribution to the total loss of energy depending on the 
amount of load. It is the writer’s opinion, however, that 
the amount of this rubbing motion is much too minute to 
account for more than a small part of the energy lost in 
rolling, and that this loss is mainly the result of the mole¬ 
cular disturbances which take place on account of the 
continual shifting of the loaded area. It may be observed 
that Reynolds’s theory is purely descriptive and has never 
been applied quantitatively, and no criticism as to the 
accuracy of Reynolds’s deductions is now suggested other 
than modifying the accepted idea of the magnitude of the 
creep effect and regarding it as only a small contributary 
cause of friction. 

Several reasons can be adduced showing the elastic creep 
theory to be inadequate. In the first place, reference must 
be made to some experiments made by the writer at the 
National Physical Laboratory in connexion with an investi¬ 
gation on rusting of steel surfaces in contact It is very 
well known that when two steel surfaces in close contact 
have a relative sliding motion, the surfaces become pitted 
and a brown oxidation product is formed. The same result 
is found when the surfaces are held tightly together if they 
are subject to vibration. In this case the only motion occur¬ 
ring is the minute amount due to vibration. In the course 
of this research it was found that a relative motion as small 
as 8 X inch was quite sufficient to cause rusting. On 
the other hand, it was found that a prolonged rolling motion 
never led to any formation of rust at all. We may therefore 
infer that the differential surface motion in rolling is less 


Proc. Roy. Soc, p. 472 (1927). 
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than this very small amount. This can be verified by a 
simple approximate calculation. Taking the case o£ roDing 
given in Table I., we can form an estimate of the magnitude 
of the surface displacement in the contact area. Love * gives 
an illustration of the lines of principal stress in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of an elastic contact, which shows that the 
tangential stress over the surface in contact is a compressive 
stress which changes to a tensile stress on crossing the 
border of the contact area. It is therefore zero at the edge 
of the contact area, and the average will be smaller than the 
maximutn. Let us assume that the average tangential 
elastic strain is 0*001 ; then the displacement of the edge of 
the contact strip relative to the centre is 

4*14 X 10~* X O'OOl cm. 
or 16*3 X lO"® inch. 

We are onh' concerned in Reynolds’s theory with the 
difl'erential displacement of the two surfaces, which must 
be considerably smaller than the above value of the total 
displacement ; hence the calculation roughly bears out the 
inference from the experiment, that the differential creep 
does not exceed about 8x10”® inch. Further, the elastic 
creep is not uniform, but varies between zeroiand a maximum 
value at different parts of the contact surface, so that the 
average creep which is supposed to produce the friction must 
be a still smaller quantity. It is difficult to understand how 
such extremely minute relative movement can cause the loss 
of energy found in rolling, and the difficulty is increased by 
the fact that the coefficient of sliding friction undergoes a 
marked diminution at such small amplitudes, as we have 
shown in section 6. 

There are two further arguments which showthat Reynolds’s 
theory does not fully account for rolling friction. The first 
is based on the fact that the coefficient of rolling friction is 
inversely proportional to the width of the contact area which 
is demonstrated by both Goodman’s and the author’s experi¬ 
ments. On Reynolds’s theory it appears to be quite 
impossible to account for this result without arriving at 
some untenable conclusion as to the relation between the 
slip and the width of the contact strip. Since the coefficient 
is known to decrease when the load is increased, it follows 
that the amount of differential creep in rolling any given 
distance must decrease when the load is increased. The width 
of the contact increases with the load in a definite manner; 

♦ ‘ The Mathematical Theory of Elasticity/ p. 196. 
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hence we should be forced to the difficult conclnsion that 
the creep decreases as the total arc of contact increases. 

The second argument is a simple one. Consider the case 
of two identical parallel cylinders, one rolling upon the other. 
In such a case we have perfect symmetry, and the elastic 
distortions of the two bodies will be exactly alike and the 
friction in this particular case should on Reynolds’s theory 
be zero, or at least abnormally low, or, if not, some other 
explanation of the friction must be found. This interesting 
point was tested by experiment, and the coefficient of friction 
was determined for parallel cylinders of equal diameter, the 
lower being stationary with the upper one rolling to and fro 
upon it. With an amplitude of 0*0188 radian the coefficient 
was found to be 0*000022, and for direct comparison the 
friction was then measured after replacing the lower cylinder 
by a plane surface of the same material and having the same 
length of contact parallel to the axis of rolling. In the latter 
experiment with the same amplitude of rolling, tlie coefficient 
of friction was found to be 0*000034. The experiment thus 
shows that the rolling friction of two equal parallel cylinders 
is not at all exceptionally small, and must arise in some 
other way than that suggested by Reynolds. It may be 
remarked that the molecular theory now suggested also offers 
a simple explanation of the phenomenon described by 
Reynolds of the oscillation of a roller lying on a plane, if 
the roller is slightly disturbed. The molecular attractions 
which the theory supposes are clearly unsymmetrical after 
a small displacement, and give the resultant restoring couple 
necessary for an oscillatory rocking motion* 

10. One interesting consequence of the molecular theory 
of friction may be noticed—namely, that by this theory a 
small loss of energy occurs when two bodies touch with any 
pressure and separate again in a direction normal to the 
surfaces ; or, in other words, there is some ‘‘friction^’ with 
purely normal action. 

Sir William Hardy has drawn attention to the possibility 
of this *, but he states that no friction has been detected 
with normal motion. The loss of energy involved by the 
present theory is, in fact, so small as to be imperceptible. 
It can be easily computed as follows. Let the normal 
pressure exerted be F; then, using the previous notation, 


♦ Proc. Roy. Soc. c. (1922). 
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and the loss of energy is 


E=nx Afll 



Using equation (2), this becomes 

Thus the loss of energy is proportional to the pressure, and 
is equal to the work done when the applied force is exerted 

through a distance ^ an amount comparable with though 

probably less than the dimensions of the molecules. It is 
thus not surprising that this loss of energy, if it actually 
occurs, has not been observed, except as manifested, accord¬ 
ing to the present theory, in the case of rolling friction, 
which may be regarded as a continuous process of normal 
approach and recess. 

11. It was remarked in section 1 that when two molecules 
of actual bodies come into repelling contact and then 
separate, each molecule has a strong bias to return to its 
parent body, although momentarily the two are supposed to 
be in similar equilibrium to that existing within the body of 
the solid. We shall now discuss this in more detail. The 
experiments, already referred to, made by the writer on the 
contact rusting of steel pointed to the conclusion that 
molecules are torn away by cohesive attraction, and such 
molecules have a strong affinity for oxygen molecules,' the 
combination giving rise to the brown deposits observed. 
There is thus definite reason to believe that some of the 
molecules concerned in contact are detached, and this may 
be the mechanism of wear. 

It can be shown, however, from our knowledge of the 
ordinary rate of wear of metals, that only a very small pro¬ 
portion of the molecules csin be detached. 

Each molecule taking part in contact dissipates an amount 
of energy of average value 

Ao7. 

And the mass of the molecule for the present purpose is 
given closely enough by 


• (16) 
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where p is the specific gravity and e is the distance between 
the molecules. 

In dis-fipating energy in (‘riction of amount E ergs, the 
number oE molecular contacts is thereEore 


And the mass of all the molecnles involved is 

M=Nm=^ .... (18) 
A,qI 

From equation (2) we can substitute 

Aq/ ^ pe. 

Whence 

.(19) 

In this expression p is unknown and q is of the order of 
unity^ but is otherwise unknown. If, therefore, we can in 
any way arrive at some reasonable estimate of p and take q 
as unity, we shall obtain a probable value for the value of M. 

The experiments made by Stott on pivots, already re¬ 
ferred to, show that a material has a definite flow-stress and 
is not capable of supporting any stress exceeding this. 
Mallock* and Hankins f have also independently found 
somewhat similar results. It will be assumed that this state 
of flow indicates a condition in which all the available 
molecules are repelling with the maximum possible force, 
that is, the limiting force the space-lattice can resist. 

If the flow-stress is denoted by we then have approxi¬ 
mately 

f pvax 

In a case oE elastic contact p will be smaller than pma-j 
and iE we assume all the possible values of p to be equally 
probably, p will be equal to ^ p — 

By taking q as unity, this leads to the Eellowing 
expression for the valne oE M: 

.(a>) 

♦ * Nature/ cxviL 
t Proe. Inst Meek Eng. (1925), 
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The valae of f found for nnhardened steel by Stott is 
about 250 kilegrammes per square millimetre, and a con¬ 
crete example will best show that the calculated value of 
M is very large. 

If we consider, for example, a brake horse-power test of a 
100 KW. motor dissipating this power for 1 hour by means 
of a brake on a steel flywheel, then the value of M is of the 
order 10^ gram. The actual weight of metal which would 
be worn away is probably only some small fraction of a 
gram. Thus, although some very free approximations have 
been necessary in the above computation, we may quite 
safely conclude that only an extremely small proportion of 
those atoms taking part in contact are detached from their 
original position. 

This suggests as an interesting possibility that wear may 
be fundamentally only an accidental accompaniment of 
friction. For the purpose of providing an illustration, let 
us assume the actual wear in the above example to be as 
much as 1 gram. We may anticipate by remarking that 
quite a large error in this conjecture does not materially 
affect the conclusions. On this assumption, only 1 in 10^ of 
the molecules effective in causing friction is detached. The 
total number of molecules which come into contact is 


2E 

m nfe^ 


( 21 ) 


Taking e to be 2'86 x 10~* cm,, this has a value of about 
5 X10**, so that the number detached, although only a very 
small fraction of this, is still a very large number of the 
order 5x10*’. Hence, as in many molecular phenomena, 
although the wear may be ultimately traceable to the 
accidental loss of an occasional molecule, the total number 
involved is so great that uniformity and consistency are 
always found in the results perceived by measurement. 


12. In the course of the experimental work some unusual 
cases of friction have been encountered which appear to 
deserve a brief mention. These are instances in which the 
cohesive attraction of the surface atoms is not negligibly 
small by comparison with the external force applied between 
the surfaces (n contact. Consequently the normal reaction 
between the bodies is considerably greater than tlie applied 
force, and extraordinary values are obtained for the ce^ 
effieient ef frictionj at uinally definedt 
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In one experiment a light slider was used baying 3 feet 
of lead forming an equilateral triangle. The slider was 
placed on a clean piece of plate glass which could be tilted 
to any angle. To obtain clean surfaces ot* lead, the 3 feet 
were pared away with a clean razor blade. The glass 
surface and the blade were cleaned by repeated robbing with 
a mixture of alcohol, ether, and ammonia. It was found 
that the plate could then be tilted completely into the 
vertical position without any slipping of the slider, giving 
an infinite coefficient of friction hy the ordinary definition* 
Further, with a little care, it was found po!«sibie to turn the 
gla^s plate round until it was horizontal with the slider in 
its original position clinging to the under side, showing 
that the cohesive attraction could exceed the weight of the 
slider. 

Similar results were obtained with two fibres of quartz or 
glass crossed at right angles. In this case strong cohesive 
forces can be observed and measured by the elastic deflexion 
of the fibre, and tangential frictional forces were measured 
when the applied normal force was zero or even negative, 
leading to a series of apparent coefficients of friction passing 
through infinity to negative values. 

These experiments illustrate clearly that the coefficient of 
friction should be defined in terms of the normal reaction 
between the bodies, rather than in terms of the applied 
normal force. Otherwise, under certain circumstances, the 
friction will be far from proportional to the load, and very 
abnormal values of the coefficient will be obtained. 

13. We shall conclude this paper with a short discussion 
of the fundamental hypothesis that has been assumed con¬ 
cerning the character of the atomic forces of attraction and 
repulsion. It has been seen in the course of the paper how 
the various experimental results support the deductions from 
the theory, even when the theory has indicated certain 
relations not hitherto recognized, such as the relation 
between friction and the elastic constants or the relation 
between sliding and rolling friction. The validity of the 
theory, however, depends so much on the simple assumption 
that the repulsion has a much greater rate of change and 
a smaller range of action than the attraction, that we shall 
attempt to show in a simple way how the same hypothesis 
is consistent with the ordinary phenomena of elasticity. 
A number of writers have dealt mathematicaily with the 
connexion between elasticity and atomic forces, but a 
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varied from Dorinal by two^fold dilutions down to u/lOOOO. 
In all dilate solutions the anomalous effect looked for was 
noticeable, and most marked in concentrations from 7//500 
to fi/1000. It was further ascertained that the maxima 
occurred whether slowly- or quickly-dropping cafdllaries 
were used, or ordinary or extraordinary purity of reagents 
and distilled water were employed. The character of this 
anomaly remained the same no matter whether freshly- 
[irepared solutions were used or old ones long standing with 
mercury. The suggestion of Prof. Kucera that this 
secondary maximum may be <lue to traces of mercury 
coming into solution by oxidation on contact with air was 
carefully investigated by Dr. Rasch who found that this 
explanation cannot hold : addition of mercuric oxide or 
mercurous salts to the solution caused only unimportant 
changes at the beginning of the electro-capillary curves, and 
no difference in the anomaly was found whether ani<»ns 
forming insoluble salts with mercury (e.y., chlorides^ 
hydroxides, iodides) or soluble ones (nitrates) were present 
in the solution *, 

The influence of the increase or decrease of the applied 
E.M.F. upon the potential at which the discontinuous fall 
of the interfacial tension occurred was closely investi;:ated 
in the case of n/1000 sulphuric acid. No marked difference 
could be detected whether we approached the maximum from 
higher or lower voltages, it always occurred at 0*96 volt of 
polarization. The same solntion as standing in a beaker 
open to the air has now been investigated polarograplneally^ 
which method elucidated at once the nature of the Kucera 
anomaly. 

Concerning this method little will be mentioned here,, 
since it has been fully described recentlj' in numerous com¬ 
munications The method consists in the investigation of 
current-voltage polarization curves, now registered auto* 
matically by means of a special photo-registering apparatus, 
the jKilarograph f- The polarizing voltage is plotted as 
al>scissa against the corresponding current, the curve 
lieing drawn on a rotated photographic paper by a beam of 
light reflected from the mirror of a sensitive galvanometer^ 

♦ For the entirely different type of polarization curves with solutions 
containing mercury salts, see the recent paper of P. Herasymenko, J. 
Heyrovskj^, and K/Taii6akivsky, Maxima on Cumot-yoltage Curves.— 
Part III. The Electrolysis of Mercury Salts Solutions with Dropping and 
SteB^ Mercury Cathodes.” Trans. Faraday Soc. xxr. n. 152 (1929). 

t TTie appamtus used lately was constructed by tne firm, Dr. V. 
Nejedlj', Piague, RadeSovice, No. 92. 

Phil. Mag. S 7. Vol. 7. No. 46. SuppL June 1929. 3 R 
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Qualitative and quantitative deductions are made from the 
increaiie of current occurring at various potentials about 
reducible matters dissolved in the electrolyte $^olution. 
Hitherto all solutions to be investi^ted were carefully freed 
from air by bubbling hydrogen through them in order to 
avoid the great increase of current due to the reduction of 
atmospheric oxygen. 

The polarographic curve obtained by electrolysing the 
n/1000 sulphuric acid solution in the same beaker exposed 
to the air, and using the same capillary of the mercury- 
<lropping cathode with all exf)eritiiental conditions unchanged, 
revealed a very sharp maximum (see fig. 2) of the current 
falling discontinuously at 0*96 volt, u e., at the same voltage 
as on the electro-capillary curve. It at once became evident 
that this polarographic maximum, just as the electro-capillary 
one, cun only be due to the atmospheric oxygen dissolved in 
the solution. The increase of current on air shows by its 
magnitude (after the maximum) that the reducible matter is 
present in a concentration of ca. 0‘0()12 gram equivalent 
per litre, which corresponds to the concentration of atmo¬ 
spheric OX} gen dissolved in aqueous solutions at room 
temperature. Further, the increase of current starting from 
the beginning of polarization proves that the matter in 
solution is an easily reducible substance. To demonstrate 
this action of oxygen beyond doubt, the oxygen content in 
solutions wus changed, its partial pressure being varied from 
zero to one atmosphere. In all cases the electro-capillary 
and polarographic curves were determined. The special 
electrolytic vessel used in this investigation is shown in 
fig. 3. In this arrangement first pure hydrogen was passed 
through the solution of a dilute electrolyte (n/1000 Hj!S 04 or 
njlOO KCl) contained in tiie wash-bottle a, electrolysing 
vessel ?/, and the beaker c, in which it was covered by a layer 
of paraflSn-oil. After four hours’ bubbling the current of 
hydrogen was stopped and the electro-capillary parabola 
obtained by collecting the polarized mercury drops in the 
glass spoon d and weighing. In this way KuSera^s method 
could be applied without the intervention of the atmospheric 
oxygen. Tlie resulting curve was a smooth parabola (see 
fig. 4), No. 1, devoid of any anomalies. Next, the same 
eolation was investigated polarographically under exactly 
identical conditions of po arization. The horizontal line 
thus registered (see fig. 5) showed that in this solution no 
trace of reducible matter is contained. Next, oxygen (from 
a cylinder) was passed through the solution for several hours, 
and both the jiolarographic as well as the electro«capi]lary 
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curres were obtained ; the polarogratn showed a curve similar 
to that of No« 4 (fig. 6), which exhibited a marked maximum 
and a residual current almost five times as great as observable 
on the curve belonging to the solution standing open on air 
(compare fig. 6, curve H). The electro-capillary parabola 
was ^ much deformed, showing a prominent secondary 
maximum with a discontinuous fall, much more marked 


Fig. 3. 



than when obtjiined with air. The position of the discon¬ 
tinuous fall of the electro-capillary parabola occurring in 
this solution at 1*34 volt coincided exactly with the voltage 
of the discontinuous fall on the polarographic curve. From 
these and similar investigations it. became evident that the 
sudden change.of current at the maximum is always accotn- 
piinied by a sudden change of the interfacial tension of 
mercury, t.e*, by Kiicenrs anomaly. In view of the 

3R2 
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experimental difficulties and the slow procedure of the drop** 
weight method, further investigations on the nature of the 
anomalies were carried out by the polarographic method 
only, the parallelism between the two phenomena being 
taken as certain. Thus one curve could be obtained in 
10 minutes polarographically, i.e.f automatically, whereas 
the electro-capillary method required 4 hours of tedious 
counting of drops and weighing before these results could 
be plotted on the curve. Moreover, the disturbing influences 
are much more pronounced on the current-voltage curve 
than on the electro-capillary one, and the electrolytic 
changes, which are no doubt here displayed, are far more 


Fig. 6. 



precisely defined by the intensity of current than by the 
drop-weight method. 

Thus, to find polarographically in which concentration the 
anomaly is most prominent, a series of measurements was 
made while increasing the concentration of sulphuric acid 
exposed to air in the electrolytic vessel, t. ^., the electrolyte 
being saturated by the partial pressure of atmospheric 
oxygen. This polarogram (fig. 2) shows that the highest 
maximum is reached in a milli-normal solution, which 
coincides precisely with the previous experience. Much 
attention is now paid to the conditions of occurrence of the 
highest maximum by the work of several collaborators 
(Rasch, Varasovi, Dillinger). It has been ascertained that 
we highest maximum always occurs in a milli-normal 
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solution of any strong olwtrolyte. In solutions of weak 
electrolytes the concentration has to be increased so as to 
produce an ionic concentration oa. milli-normal; such 
results, arrived at by Dr. Rasch in this laboratory, coincide 
again with the facts described by Prof. Eu£era in his 
communication on the appearance of the electro-capillary 
anomalies in aqueous solutions of fatty acids Both highest 
maxima occur here in normalities of n/10 to n/20, which 
contain an ionic concentration about milli-normal. 

This concentration applies only to the solubility of atmos¬ 
pheric oxygen. If these solutions are saturated by pure 
oxygen under atmospheric pressure, the electrolyte in which 

Fig. 7. 



the highest maximum is developed has to be ca. five times 
millinormal. 

Since previous investigations on maxima on polarographic 
curves have shown the suppressive effect of various electro* 
lytes and non*electrolytes, a similar influence was expected 
on maxima doe to oxygen. The results show that concen* 
trations of strong electrolytes increasing above milli-normal 
almost equally suppress the maximum (compare Herasymenko, 
Lc,)f and that one of the most active matters in this respect, 
viz. fuchsin (compare Eineljanovd and Heyrovsky, L c.) was 
Muaily powerful in suppressing the maxima due to oxygen. 
The polarogram (fig. 7) shows this marked effect of fuchsin, 
where already 1/2 c.c. of a milli-molar solution of fuchsin 
hydrochloride added to 20 c.c. of a milli-normal sulphuric 
acid suffice to remove the phenomenon of maximum entirely. 
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Hence it was concluded that the presence of this substance 
equally removes Kugera^s anomaly ; indeed, the electro- 
capillary curve (fig. 8) obtained with the same fuchsin 
solution open to air gave a smooth apex of a parabola without 
the anomaly. 

The next experiments were of a quantitative nature to 
investigate how far the electrolytic current can indicate the 
content of oxygen in solution. The polarogram (fig. 6) 
represents the result of this investigation. The lowest 
horizontal line (curve 1) is the current voltage curve of a 
initli-molar solution of potassium chloride from which tl^e air 

Fig. 8. 



w/lOOO IhSO,. 

(1) lu air. ("2) In byUrogen. (3) Air with added fuchsin. 


has been driven out by hydrogen. The next curve (No. 2) 
has been obtained from the same potassiura-chloride solution 
saturated by commercial nitrogen on bubbling through it 
the gas from a cylinder for several hours. For the third 
curve the same solution has been standing open to air, whilst 
for the fourth the solution was saturated by commercial 
oxygen passing through it from a cylinder. When taking 
the percentage of oxygen in air as 21 per cent., the saturation 
currents after the maximum are in relation 0 : 3*5 : 21 : 91, 
showing the amount of,oxygen dissolved in solution from 
the absorbed gases, viz. pure hydrogen, commercial nitrogen, 
air, commercial oxygen. An analysis kindly carried out by 
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Prof, S^4dain the Institute for Analytical Chemistry gives 
for nitrogen gas in the cylinder 2*83 per cent, and for 
oxygen gas 93*7 per cent. 

Since such quantitative determinations are derived only 
from the magnitude of the ^^turation current, the maximum 
has to be suppressed in order to enable us to compare the 
total currents. This is easily done by using an aromatic 
derivative as electrolyte, as, e.g.^ a centimolar solution of 
salicylic acid in fig. 6. Curves 5, 6, 8, and 7 were obtained 
from solutions saturated by the same stream of hydrogen, 
commercial nitrogen, and oxygen, or standing open to air, 
just as the curves 1, 2, 4, and 3, their currents increase again 
in the ratio 0 : 3*5 : 21 : 91, which indicates the oxygen 
content in the corresponding solutions. 

The calculation of the absolute content of oxygen in 
these solutions has been derived in the following manner :— 
The magnitude of the saturation current from curve 8 
corresponds to 17*5 cm. of the galvanometer deflexion, 
where the sensitivity was 1/30—that means 525 cm. with 
the full sensitivity (1:1). Now in this arrangement a satu¬ 
ration current causing a deflexion 8 to 10 cm. is due to a 
concentration of the reducible matter in solution equal to 
10*"^ gr. equiv. per litre. Hence the concentration of the 
reducible matter present in the solution—in our case 
commercial oxygen—must l>€ equal to 525/9, t.c., 58.10”^ gr. 
•equiv. per litre, whereas from the curve No. 3 (fig. 6) the 
saturation current being 2 cm. high with a sensitivity of 
galvanometer 1/66 leads to a concentration of oxygen almost 
five times smaller, viz. 14.gr. equiv. per litre, which 
corresponds to the solubility of atmospheric oxygen. The 
exact determination of the solubility of pure oxygen in water 
under the pressure of one atniosfjhere at the temperature of 
16° C is (according to L. W. Winkler, Landolt-Bornstein 
tables) 0*04903 gr. per litre, f.c., 0 0061 gr. equiv. Conse. 
quently, the solubility of atmospheric oxygen in water, the 
partial pressure of which is equal to 0*21 atm., is 13.10“ ♦ gr. 
equiv. These numbers coincide with the above results, a 
similar agreement being found from saturation currents of 
any curve provided the concentration of the electrolyte in 
solution is not great 

It is interesting to note that on curve 8 the reduction 
process of oxygen proceeds distinctly in two stages. Special 
investigations described elsewhere have revealed that the 
first process consists in reducing oxygen to hydrogen 
peroxide; the next is due to the reduction of hydrogen 
peroxide to water. Each process requires the quantity 
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of electricity 2 faradays per gram molecale of oxygen so 
that the total saturation current must correspond to a 
substance consuming 4 faradays per gram molecule, i. e. Oj, 
as was indeed just calculated. 

JDiiCussion of the Remits. 

The above experiments leave no doubt that it is directly 
the reduction of oxygen and not of its products in solution 
which causes the anomalous changes of electro-capillarity 
in^the drop-weight method. It remains to explain the 
mechanism of this marked discontinuous effect. For this, 
the explanation of the occurrence of maxima on current- 
voltage curves has to be put forward as given by one of us 


Fig. 9. 



recently It has to be emphasized that such maxima 
occur in all reduction processes at the dropping mercury 
cathode whether inorganic or organic matter is deposited or 
reduced. In all such cases—whether these maxima occur 
round the potential of the calomel electrode or at a potential 
as negative as minus 2 volt, when indifferent electrolytes 
are added—the maxima become more rounded, and finally, 
with larger additions, suppre.ssed still more so when complex 
organic compounds, even in mere traces, are present in the 
solution. No time-effects are observable with the duration 
of polarization. Further, the backwards polarization from 
2 volts to zero gives a curve coinciding with the onwards 
polarization from zero to 2 volts, which is shown in fig. 9 
Slight differences will be noted in ibis polarogram with the 


* The slight oscillations on the curves are caused by faUing drops. 
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voltages at which the discontinuity occurs: these are 
discussed below as the hysteresiseffect. It has to be 
mentioned that the change of external resistance, 
galvanometer and shunt, has no effect upon the sharp shape 
of the maximum observable in ca. milli-normal electrolytes^ 
even if varied from 1 ohm to 20,000 ohms. With larger 
resistances the slope of the ascending branch is considerably 
lowered, showing the electrolytic resistance in the cell in 
this case of the order of 20,000 ohms. The linear increase 
of the current (best seen in fig. 9, part A), well marked in 
very dilute solutions, permits us to calculate directly the 
internal electrolytic resistance of the cell. To an increase 
of the applied E.M.F. by 0*500 volt corresponds a linear 
increase of the current by 3*45 x 10*"® amp.; this is only 
possible when the cathode during this interval remains 
unpolarized and tlie electrolytic resistance equals 0*500 : 
3*45 X 10“®= 15,000 ohms. This value is to be expected 
from the specific resistance of the milli-normal electrolyte 
(ca. 10,000 ohms) when considering the shape and distance 
of the two mercury electrodes. Thus at the fall of the 
maximum the cathodic potential must at once increase 
by R. At«15,000 X {fall of current), which amounts to 
almost 0*50 volt. Henceforth (in part D) the cathode 
remains perfectly polarizable, as evident from the constancy 
of the current during further increase of the E.M.F. (com¬ 
pare Lc, p. 264). The same influence of the electrolytic 
resistance upon the slope of the current is well observable in 
solutions of electrolytes l)elow niilli-normal fig. 2, 

curves 1, 2, 3). This slope, again, increases with the 
conductance of the solution, according to Ohm^s law*. 

As to the position of the apex of maxima, it is observed 
that when increasing the concentration of reducible matter 
the maxima increase, and consequently the apex is shifted 
to more negative voltages. The increa.se of the rate of 
dropping shifts also the apex of a maximum towards a 
greater polarizing E.M.F. 

This is well observable in fig 6, where the apex of the 
maximum due to pure oxygen (curve 4} occurs at the 
polarizing E.M.F. 1*550 volts, that due to the atmospheric 
oxygen (curve 3) at 0*760 volt, and that due to the oxygen 
content in nitrogen at 0*40 volt (curve 2). The other 
influence, viz. that of dropping, is visible from the polaro- 
gram 9, where curve a has been obtained with drops of 
3*2 sec., and the curve h with drops of sec. duration. 
This at once suggests that the phenomenon of maximum at 
the current-voltege curve, and with it Kucera's anomaly,. 
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will entirely disappear when using an infinitely slowly- 
dropping cathode^ a steady mercury surface as it is 
inde^ ob?^erved at the smooth electro-capillary parabolas 
obtained by Lippmann’s method^ with the stable meniscus 
in the capillary electrometer. 

The R6le of Concentration-PoLarizaiion. 

When recording the currents due to polarization of a 
small stead}* mercury cathode with the same anode and the 
same dilute electrolyte solution in which the prominent 
maxima with the dropping cathode are obtained, no repro¬ 
ducible maxima are observed unless the solution is well stirred. 
Thus stirring—whether effected by agitation of the solution 
around a steady electrode surface or by the continual drop 
formation at the dropping cathode—prevents the decrease 
of current. When stirring is applied, the decrease of current 
sets in only at great polarizing E.M.F., whereas with steady 
electrodes the current is known to diminish quickly at the 
beginning of the applied voltage. The latter phenomenon is 
well know'll to be due to concentration-polarization, t. due 
to the formation of an exhausted layer of solution exhausted 
from reducible matter, through which layer the reducible 
matter only diffuses to the electrode, causing thus a small 
steady diffusion current. It is w'ell known that this concen¬ 
tration-polarization may acquire considerable value**, like 
those of concentration cells. Under the applied E.M.F. any 
steady electrode surface soon becomes a polarized “old’^ 
surface to be distinguished from the fresh ’’ one, maintained 
in the original concentration condition by the continual 
dropping of mercury or good stirring, in which case no 
concentration-polarization can start. This distinction 
between the fresh (i. r., just being formed) and the “ old ** 
interface (t. e., polarized by concentration-polarization) 
suffices to explain the phenomena of maximn. 

Adsorption and Di^sion Currents, 

The first consequence ot the formation of an exhausted 
layer at any electrode is a total absence of any adsorption of 
the reducible matter, because now the interface is isolated 
from the bulk of the solution by the exhausted layer so that 
the adsorptive forces at the water-mercury interface cannot 
penetrate into the bulk concentnition, being separated by 
a water film certainly thicker than 10^^ cm., which is regarded 
as the limit ot the action ot adsorptive (capillary) forces. 

We thus may have the advantage of a positive adsorption 
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of reducible oiatter at an electrode and of the consequent 
increase of current only when the concentration-polarizationi 
i.^., the formation of an exhausted layer, is totally prevented 
by perfect stirring. This is the advantage of the dropping 
mercury cathode with its fresh interface, which thus allows 
great currents aided by adsorption. However, this advantage 
of the adsorption of reducible matter is sustained only within 
a certain limit of the polarizing E.M.F., owing to the 
limitation of the rate of adsorption. Hence with increasing 
voltage the current increases maximally to the value when 
the rate of reduction of reducible matter is just equal to the 
rate of adsorption of th« reducible matter to the interface ; 
as soon as the rate of reduction exceeds the rate of adsorption, 
at once concentration-polarization must start at the mercury- 
solution interface; this removes adsorption entirely, and 
the current falls suddenly to the value maintained by the 
ordinary rate of diffusion of reducible matter through 
the exhausted layer to the electrode surface. The current 
due to voltages within that at which the maximum occurs 
(^. g., fig. 9, parts A M) might be denoted as the adsorption 
current to be distinguished from the difusion current occur¬ 
ring at voltages above that of maximum (fig. 9, part IT. 

It is also understandable why the concentration-polarization 
maintained at the droppinjr mercury cathode when polari¬ 
zing with decreasing E.M.F. disappears at a smaller 
voltage (0*495 volt, curve 4, fig- 9) than when increasing 
the E.M.F., in which case the discontinuity starts at 
0*535 volt. This difference is, no doubt, due to the circum¬ 
stance that it is easier to maintain the concentration- 
polarization, if once set up, than to start it if adsorption is 
displayed. In this explanation we have to imagine the 
concentration-polarization to be banded over from one <lrop to 
the other, which will be the more justifiable the slower the 
rate of dropping. As will be montioned later on, small 
steady mercury cathodes exhibit also maxima, i. e., adsorption 
and diffusion, currents, provided the solution is kept well 
stirred in air. When reversing the direction of the polari¬ 
zing E.M.F. a similar hysteresis appears, but in much greater 
degree, which is understandable from the above principle of 
maintaining concentration-polarization when once started 

The Cause of the Anomalies. 

The explanation of the marked changes in the interfacial 
tension at voltages at which the maximum of the current 

^ For similAr hysteresis phenomena accompanying uiaxima see the 
above cited pape^ of P, Herasymenko, J« Heyrovski^, and K. Tancakisk;^. 
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occnrs is now evident. Any sadden change in the polari¬ 
zation ot a mercnry cathode causes a corresponding change 
ill the incerfacial tension ; if, now, the adsorption current 
changes into the diffusion current, and consequently great 
changes in the concentration at the interface as well as in 
the cathodic potential take place, the interfacial tension mnsl 
accordingly be suddenly altered. Thus in the case of 
solutions electrolysed open to air, u containing atmospheric 
oxygen dissolvea, the interfacial tension, when the applied 
E.M.F.^s still allow an adsorption current, is notably different 
from the interfacial tension due to polarizations at which the 
concentration-polarizaiion is already established. The 
transition from the former to the later state of polarization 
is the cause of Kucera^s anomalies. From this point of view 
it will be clear that in Lippmann^s method of capillary 
electrometer no such anomalies can occnr, since at this small 
stable mercury surface concentration-polarization starts from 
the ver}^ beginning of the polarizing E.M.F. In other 
words, liijipmann^s mercury cathode is always an ‘‘old^^ 
perfectly polarized interface, widely different in conditions^ 
of polarization from those at the “ fresh interface of the 
dropping cathode at which adsorption phenomena are dis¬ 
played. Our measurements show an increase of the inter- 
facial tension mercury.solution 71,2 when the concentration 
of oxygen in solutions is increased, and a sudden fall in- 
71,2 when oxygen is—according to the above view—exhausted 
by concentration-polarization. The simple application of 
Gibbses adsorption formula would lead one to expect the 
reverse—viz. a lowering of surface-tension by positive 
adsorption at the interface mercury-solution ; however, it 
must be borne in mind that the changes of the interfacial 
tension 71,2 need not obey the simple thermodynamic 
deductions of Gibbs, which suppose conditions of surfaces 
chemically unchanged by adsorption. When oxygen comes 
into the interface, the physical conditions are there compli¬ 
cated (e, gr., by an alteration of the distance between the 
surfaces or the chemical action of 0, or HjOs at the 
interface) so that no exact formula is available for the cal¬ 
culation of 71,2 from the surface-tension of the solution 7 ,, 
and from the surface-tension of mercury 7,, Prof. Kucera 
used in his communication Neumann’s formula, 

74s=7i+7s—2A, 

where A is the “ adhesion ” between the two phases, whilst, 
according to Antonoff, an empirical relationship might be 
applied: ^ssy^^y^. 
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The latter formula would show why 71^ 2 has to increase 
if adsorption of Oj or H^Os lowers 71 or increases 73; if 
Neumann’s formula were valid, our results would mean that 
positive adsorption of oxygen at the interface mercury- 
solution largely diminishes the adhesion ” A between the 
two phases. 

The curious phenomenon that the interfacial tension of 
mercury decreases when during electrolysis oxygen is 
removed, has no analogy in changes of interfacial tension 
observable in maxima due to other electro-reductions, e.g., in 
solutions of mercury, thallium, nickel, uranyl-salts ; it has 
thus to be ascribed to a chemical action of oxygen or its 
reduction product, the hydrogen peroxide, upon mercury. 

The Suppressive Efftcts, 

The suppressive effect of very dilute adsorbable matter 
upon the maxima is also easily understandable from the 
above point ol view of adsorption at interfaces. Such 
substances as organic dyes (fuchsin, eosin, fluorescein, 
methylene blue, etc.) or aromatic compounds (like benzoic, 
salicylic, aceto-salicylic, sulpho-salicylic acids) and tl.»eir salts, 
and further, higher fatty acids and soaps, adsorb even when 
present in extreme dilutions (1/500,000 molar) at the mercury 
solution interface, pushing oxygen out of the adsorption 
layer (according to Michaelis and Rona’s or Freundlich and 
Losev’s displacing action, or Reichenstein’s substitution 
principle), and thus lower the adsorption current due to 
reduction of oxygen ; in other words, they poison the fresh 
electrode surface, changing the adsorption current into the 
diffusion one, in which oxygen has to diffuse through the 
adsorbed layer of surface active matter added to the solution. 
Electrolytes act similarly to these highly adsorbable sub¬ 
stances, but to a much less extent. It is interesting to note 
that, if the adsorbable matter forms anions, the suppressive 
effect upon the current-voltage curve becomes most marked 
at the ascending part of the reduction current in the rf*gion 
where—according to the theory of electro-capillarity— 
mercury is positively charged against the soluticm (see fig. 10). 
Here the series of curves represents tlie reduction current of 
a n/100 solution of potassium bydro.xide standing open to 
air, in which we notice the maximum due to the reduction 
of oxygen, first to hydrogen peroxide and then the second 
.«^tage of the redaction (hydrogen peroxide to water), and, 
finally, the increase of current due to deposition of potassium. 
Increasing number of drops of a milliinolar solntion of 
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snlpho-salicylic acid were added, and the curve each time 
repeatedly polarized from zero voltage. We observe the great 
suppressive effect upon the ascending part of the reduction 
current, which is very marked already with one or two drops 
of the millitnolar acid added to 30 c.c. (t.e., at a molar dilution 
of half a million). Of course, when added in such a dilution to 
an excess of alkali, the acid is present as anions of its salt, 
to which the suppressive action has to be ascribed. Most 
marked is this action with soaps, which are known to have 
very adsorbable anions. On the whole, divalent anions, like 
sulphate and carbonate, suppress more than anions of mono¬ 
valent salts of equivalent concentration. 

This influence of anions corresponds to what has been found 
previously in the suppressive action of cations which act 
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upon maxima occurring at very negative cathodic potentials, 
in the case of nickel (compare where the suppressive 
action of c.itions considerably increases with their valency. 

The removal of the discontinuous fall on the electro¬ 
capillary curves effected by addition of small quantities of 
surface active matter well conforms with the explanation 
given above, viz. that these substances are adsorbed pre¬ 
ferentially to oxygen (compare fig. 8, where the curve c is 
the part of the electro-capillary curve when fuchsin was 
present in concentration 1/40,000). 

This adsorption must cause a considerable change of 
interfacial tension, in the same sense as the absence of oxygen, 
and, of course, allows the concentration-wiarization to start 
from the very beginning of a polarizing just as it is 

in the Lippmann stotical inetiiod. Thus in the presence of 
surface active matters in solution no Kucera^ anomalies 
appear. 
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Even colloidal aolntions show this effect of the removal of 
the disoontinnons fall of electro-capillarity, as has- been 

recently pointed out by Dr. K. Sandora who finds that 
Kn£era’s anomalies are suppressed by the presence of 
colloidal matter. The same is the action of solutions con¬ 
taining freshly-precipitated barium sulphate, which were 
found to suppress the maximum at the current-voltage curve. 

The Ejects on Slow Drops and Stable Eletdrodes. 

It has been pointed out that the lowering of the rate of drop¬ 
ping causes the discontinuous fall to appear at decreasing 
voltages until at infinitely slowly dropping electrodes, t.at 
stable cathodes, it disappears entirely. The mentioned dis- 
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tinction between “old” surfaces, j.e.,polarizable by concen¬ 
tration-polarization, and “fresh” ones at which adsorption is 
displayed, explains also this behaviour, which is best shown in 
fig. 11. This shows a series of current voltage curves, all ob¬ 
tained from the same solution of 50c.c.centi-normal potassium 
hydroxide with 2 c.c. of a millimolar sulpho-salicylic acid. 
Owing to the surface action of the sulpho-salicylic acid, 
the oxygen is almost pushed out of the interface, and in this 
condition adsorption in the interface is particularly sensitive 
to the rate of the formation of interface—*. e., on dropping. 
Thus very fresh interfaces (quick dropping) show a still 
considerable amount of oxygen adsorbed (s.y., curves 4,5,6, 
fig. 11), whilst somewhat older interfaces (twice slower 
dropping) show almost no adsorption of oxygen {e.g., 
carves 1,10, 11, fig. 11). Here evidently the time-effect 
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rigorons treatment o£ the subject is hardly possible with our 
present limited knowledge of the behaviour of neighbouring 
atoms in a solid, and we shall therefore only attempt to 
consider elasticity in an elementary way that seems adequate 
for the purpose in view. 

The characteristic stability of a solid is almost certainly 
due to the powerful cohesive attraction exerted by the 
neighbouring atoms acting in equilibrium with an equal and 
opposite repulsion. Since it is known that each force is 
some rapidly decreasing inverse function of the distance 
between the atoms, how does a solid support and recover 
from a large stress, if its atoms are just in equilibrium under 
no stress, and an applied tension actually draws them apart 
and so reduces the cohesive bond? If the attraction and 
repulsion have characteristics, such as are shown in fig. 1, the 
tenacity and elasticity of a material can be explained, fhe 
point P corresponds to a state of no stress with the atoms 
under equal repulsive and attractive forces. As a tension is 
applied causing an external force F to come into action on 
the atom, the atoms separate slightly and both A and R are 
diminished, but R to a considerably greater extent than A. 
The rate of change of the repulsion is the main factor in 
determining the elasticity, the variation in the force of 
attraction l)eing relatively small within the range of elastic 
strain. The dotted curve in fig, 1 represents the value of 
A—R which is equal to the applied force F. As the tension 
increases, a point is reached at which A—R has a maximum 
value : at this point the atoms will separate with further 
increase in tension. By our hypothesis the displacement of 
the atoms at this point is small compared with the field of 
attraction, and the maximum value of A—R is not inucti 
less than PJ, the normal cohesion under no stress. Hence 
the tenacity is almost entirely determined by the cohesive 
attraction, whereas the elastic modulus is similarly deter- 

mined by the value of -r- , the attraction being a comnara- 
tively flexible bond. 

when a compressive stress is applied, the atoms are forced 
nearer together and we pass upwards along both the curves. 
The initial rate of change of R will be the same as before, 
and therefore the same modulus of elasticity would be 
expected, which is found by experiment to be the case. 
Under compression no limiting value of A—R is indicated 
as in tension, and if there is a limit to the amount of uniform 
compression a solid can withstand, it cannot be realized 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7, No. 46. Suppl. June 1929. 3 Q 
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oxperimontally. The hypothetical forces thus lead generally 
to a natural explanation of the elastic behaviour of a solid. 

It can be shown more quantitatively from the known data 
of elasticity that the repulsion field must have a considerably 
higher ^adient and smaller range than the attraction. 

Consider any two neighbouring atoms in a body which is 
subjected to. a uniform compression, and let the external 
pressure p give rise to a force F thrusting the atoms closer 
together. If the distance between the atoms is and an 
increment dF in the force produces a decrement de in this 
distance, we must have 


dF=:dR-dA 


or 


de 


de 


de * 


Now, ~ and are both necessarily negative, and ^ 
de de » de 

is also negative ; hence -j- must exceed - for stable 
equilibrium to exist. 

Let it be assumed that the attraction is in the neighbonr- 
hood of the point P of fig. 1 can be represented by the 
simple inverse relation 


A = 


B 


without assuming any value for the exponent n. 
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If K is the modulus of compressibility, 

e 

and also F==/8^jt>, where ^ is a factor not greatly different 
from unity and dependent on the type of atomic packing. 


Hence 


or 


dF s= — 3 jBl pe de 


(24) 


TVe can also write where is a stress which 

corresponds to the limiting cohesion between the atoms. 
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Tins stress / represents the ideal tenacity or the tenacity 
under a state of triple tension. 


Hence 
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Considering the quantity within brackets, although there is 
much uncertainty as to the value of the ideal tenacity f 
there is little doubt that this is a stress considerably smaller 
than the modulus K. As regards the exponent n, there is 
again a lack of definite knowledge, but values 2 or 4 are 
frequently suggested. For our present purpose we may at 
least regard n as not greatly different from 3, so that we can 
conclude from equation (26) that the elastic properties of 

dR ^'**'** 

matter qualitatively support our assumption that con¬ 
siderably exceeds » even if they yield no very definite 

numerical information as to the ratio of the two force 
gradients. 

That the total range of the repulsion force is small 
compared with the range of the attraction is also supported 
by another physical property of solids. It is well known 
that the total dilatation of a solid from absolute zero to its 
melting-point is approximately constant for nearly all 
substances, and amounts to about 0*02 in linear dimensions. 
Thus the complete range of the solid state corresponds to an 
expansion of the atomic lattice of only about 2 per cent., 
beyond which tlie solid condition of equilibrium vanishes. 
This quantity, in terms of our hyi>othesis, must be associated 
with the effective range of the repulsion. The attraction 
between atoms, on tiie other hand, is known to extend for a 
distance at least exceeding the distance between the atoms. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Sir J. E. 
Petavel and Mr. J. E. Sears for their continued interest 
and encouragement, and also to Sir T. E. Stanton and 
Sir W. B. Hardy for kindly reading and criticizing his first 
investigation into a subject which owes so much of its 
advance to them. 
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evil. The Size of the Molecules of Fatty Acids, By F. J. 
Hill, B,Sc^^ Research Student at the University College of 
the South'^ West of England^ Exeter 

1 . Introduction, 

T he effect on the surface tension of the addition of small 
quantities of oil to water has been widely studied. 
The experiments of Devaux t, Rayleigh Marcelin §, and 
Miss Pockels || show that very thin oil films do not alter 
appreciably the surface tension, but that the tension suddenly 
begins to decrease when a certain critical layer of oil is 
placed upon the water surface. With thicker films the value 
approaches the surface tension of the pure oil. It is assumed 
that the amount of oil necessary to give the critical point at 
which the surface tension changes corresponds to a layer of 
thickness one molecule. This assumption is now generally 
accepted and has been confirmed by X-ray analysis.. 
Langmuir % has applied it in his \rork on the orientation 
of molecules of substances floating on water, and great 
advances have thus been made in the subject of molecular 
structure. He used a balance method to measure the excess 
pull exerted on a paper strip placed in the surface and 
separating a pure water surface from one contaminated by a 
known thickness of oil This subject has been continued 
with considerable success by Adam, who used an apparatus^ 
very similar to Langmuir’s. 

The present work describes experiments made to determine 
similar quantities with different apparatus. The method 
of obtaining the critical thickness differs a little from 
Langmuir^s, but the calculation of results follows the same 
process. 

The actual method employed to measure the surface 
tension was one combining du Nouy’s tensiometer ” and 
Ferguson^s sphere method. The apparatus designed con¬ 
sisted essentially of a long fine steel wire A about a metre 
long stretched between the two uprights B, C of a stand 
made of brass bars supported on levelling screw's E, F. 

• Communicated by Prof. F. H. Newman, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.InstP. 
t Devaux, Rep. of Smithsonian Inst. 1913, p. 261. 
t Lord Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. [5] xlviii. p. 831 (1899). 
f A. Marcelin, Ann, d, Fkys. [9j i. p. 19 (1914). 

II A. Pockels, * Nature/ xliii. p. 437 (1891). 

^ Langmuir, J. A. C. o. xxxix. p. 1848 (1917); Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 
iii. p. 251'(1917). 
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One end of the wire was soldered into a large screw which 
was fixed in the pillar 0. The surface tension could then 
be calculated from the pull exerted on the surface of a large 
evaporating dish suspended from a brass arm, the latter 
being fixed by means of ]^ub screws on the wire near the 
end 0. A brass cylinder H which could be screwed along 
the other arm served as a counterpoise for Gr, and the liquid 
was contained in a large flat dish J. The surface of G was 
raised or lowered by applying a torque to the wire A by 
means of the brass head K fixed to the other end of the wire. 
The torsion was measured by the travel of the pointer L over 
the circular scale of degrees marked on the brass plate M. 


Fig. 1. 



Vtem 



2, Ejcperiments* 

This arrangement is easy to set up, and it w^as found to be 
very sensitive, all the quantities to be measured having 
comparatively large values. Thus the degree of accuracy 
was fairly high. Although the actual values of the surface 
tension were not required in this work, a calibration was 
first made by noting the twist corresponding to a given 
weight placed on the evaporating dish, the latter serving as 
a scale-pan. In this way a linear relationship between scale 
reading and weight was observed. The equation used to 
convert scale readings into absolute force measure w^ that 
derived by Ferguson for the raising of a sphere from a 
liquid surface, viz.: 

♦ A. Ferguson, Phil. Mag. xxvi. p. 926 (1918). 


. . (1) 
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where m is the surface tension pull, p the density of the 
liquid, ^ the capillary constant, and R the radius of 

the spherical surface. 

The head K was first turned so that the beam was 
horizontal and the pointer L exactly at the zero mark. 
It was arranged that the beam always returned to this zero 
position at every reading of the torsion made. To obtain 
this zero setting a long glass pointer, drawn out very fine, 
was attached by wax to the ^am, and it moved over a 
reference scale Q. The actual setting was made by viewing 
the end o£ the glass pointer with a microscope set initially 
with the cross-wdre on the image of the pointer when the 
latter was in the zero position. 

Water was then poured into the flat dish, and to make the 
final adjustment the water was slowly run in from the funnel 
B until it just touched the surface of the dish G. The latter 
at this point was suddenly depressed. The pointer P was then 
restored to the zero position by turning the head K and the 
reading, given by L, noted when the image of the pointer 
came just on the cross-wire of the microscope. This setting 
could be made to within one degree, giving an accuracy of 
1 in 1000. 

The torque corresponding to the tension of an oily water- 
surface was then found. A sinnll quantity of fatty acid— 
the acids actually used were oleic acid, palmitic acid, and 
stearic acid—was weighed and dissolved in about 100 c.c 
of ether. This dilute solution was allowed to fall on the 
water surface, the quantity beimr controlled by dropping 
the solution from a tube provided with a control tap. 
Five or ten drops were run out, the ether allowed to 
evaporate, and the twist required to bring the pointer back 
again to zero observed ; a few more drops were added and 
the process repeated. It was necessary before adding drops 
of solution to rohite the wire so that the beam was lowered 
because the a<ldition of the ether causes a sudden lowering 
of surface tension as it spreads, and thus otherwise the wire 
would be in a state of tension greater than that necessary to 
suspend the dish G. The latter would then detach itself 
from the surface. 

Using the series of readings, a graph was constructed— 
number of drops against number of degrees of turn. The 
general form of the curve is shown in fig. 2. A corresponds 
to pure water. Along ABO the quantity of acid on the 
surface is not sufficient to affect the surface tension. 
It appears that the slight rise A to B sometimes obtained 
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is produced by the first portion of the ether tending to clean 
the surface and to drive away impurities to the edges. 
At C the tension decreases more or less sharply until D is 
reached, after which the curve becomes asymptotic to the 
axis of quantity of liquid at E. Thus C gives the point 
where there is just sufficient acid to cover the surface in an 
unimolecular layer. At E the value of the surface tension of 
the liquid in bulk is approached. The important section 


Fig. 2. 



of the curve in this work is that around the point C, and it 
is advantageous to obtain as sharp a turn as possible. 

Graphs were drawn for each set of readings, and the 
number of drops n corresponding to C determined. If the 
solution consists of m gm. of acid in M gm. of solution and 
the weight of one drop is u> gm., the surface occupied by 
one molecule of the acid in the plane of the water surface is 
given by 

AWM 


e>M == 


ntiwiN 


( 2 ) 
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where A is the area of the water surface, W the molecular 
weight of the acid, and N is Avogadro’s number. 

The effective thickness of the molecule will then be 

The thickness of] the film, i. e. the length of the molecule, 
1m is given from 

, _ mom 

where b is the specific gravity of the acid. 

It will be noted that the following assumptions are made:— 

(i,) The value of the surface-tension changes from that 
of pure water when the oil film becomes unimolecular in 
thickness ; with quantities of liquid less than this there is no 
alteration of the surface tension of water. 

(ii.) The density of the substance in molecular form is the 
same as that of the substance in bulk. There is a con¬ 
siderable mass of evidence in support of this assumption. 

3. Ewperimerdal Results and Discussion, 
Calibration :— 

Badius of epherical surface. 6'762 cm. 

Turn for 6 gm. 1489° 

Surface tension for 1489° . 74*9 dynes/cm. 

Avogadro’s constant. N=607 X10*' 

Area of water surface . A=604 sq, cm. 


(i.) Oleic acid, CjsHssOs. 

Molecular weight. W=282 

Specific gravity..... s=*808 gm./c.c. 


No. 

of 

Expt. 

Weight of Weight of 
acid, solution, 

m gm. M gm. 

Weight 
per drop, 
w gm. 

Number 
of drops, 
». 

WM 

Xio*®, 

sq. cm. 

5m 

XKT*, 

cm. 

lu 

Xl0», 

cm. 

1... 

02317 

71*8 

•01H73 

10-9 

54 

7-4 


2... 

.. 02317 

71*8 

■01608 

lOO 

54 

7*4 


3... 

.. 0140 

7305 

01621 

18-4 

50 

71 

11-6 

11... 

.. 0247 

34-20 

•003082 

210 

61 

7-8 

9-4 

14... 

.. 0247 

34-20 

•005003 

140 

55 

7-4 


17... 

.. 0247 

34-20 

•002963 

240 

55 

7-4 





Mean yalues. 

. 54*8 

7-4 



( 4 ) 
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(ii.) Palmitic acid. 

Molecular weight. W=250 

Specific graTitj... s=*853 gm./c.e. 


Ko. 

of 

£xpt. 

Weight of Weight of 
acid, solution. 

fn gm. M gm. 

Weight 
per drop, 
tc gm. 

Number 
of drops, 
n. 

XlO^®, 
sq. cm. 

5m 

XlO*, 

cm. 

lu 

xio», 

cm. 

3.... 

.. -0158 

71-82 

•01668 

24*6 

28 

5*2 

17*1 

5.... 

.. 0158 

71*82 

*01649 

20*5 

35 

59 

15*3 

7.... 

.. *0158 

71*82 

•01536 

21-8 

35 

5*9 

15*2 

12.,.. 

.. *0132 

32*173 

*0030o5 

44*7 

36 

60 


15.... 

.. 0132 

32173 

•004656 

30*4 

44 

6*6 

11*3 

18.... 

.. *0132 

32-173 

•003035 

48*0 

43 

6*5 

11*6 




Mean values .... 

.. 36*8 

6*0 

14*1 

(iii 

.) Stearic acid, CigHssOs • 






Molecular weight. 



W=284 




Specific grarity.... 



Ssrl’OO gm./c.c. 


No. 

Weight of Weight of 

Weight 

Number 


5m 


of 

acid. 

solution. 

per drop. 

of drops, 

xio^«. 

XlCf*, 

xio», 

Expt. 

m gin. 

M gtn. 

w gm. 

n 

sq. cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

4.... 

. *0161 

73116 

•016537 

24*2 

32 

5*6 

14-6 

6.... 

. *0161 

73*116 

•016223 

24*6 

32 

5*6 

14*6 

9..,. 

•0080 

73*966 

'015448 

50-2 

34 

5*8 

13*9 

13.... 

. *0147 

36*937 

•003U76 

oo 

29 

5*4 

16*0 

16.... 

. 0147 

36*937 

■004894 

52*9 

27 

5*2 

171 

19.... 

. *0147 

36*937 

*003144 

80-3 

29 

5*4 

16*6 




Mean values .... 

.. 30*5 

55 

15*5 


The mean results obtained by this method are as follows:— 


Oleic acid. 

. 54*8 

7*4 

10*5 

Palmitic add . 

. 368 

6*0 

14*1 

Stearic acid. 

. 30*5 

5*5 

15*5 

whereas Langmuir by his method finds the following: 

— 

Oleic acid... 

. 46 

6*8 

11*2 

Palmitic acid ... 

. 21 

4*6. 

24 

Steario acid. 


4*7 

25 


It may be seen that, although the results agree fairly well 
with Langmuir^s in some cases^ there are discrepancies 
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between the values far palmitic acid and stearic acid. Thue 
in the present work the ratio length/breadth is respectively 
1*4, 2*3, and 2*^^, but he obtains 1*6, 5*2, and 5*3 respec¬ 
tively. Among the six results for each acid the values 
for oleic acid and stearic acid are quite consistent, but rather 
wide variations occur in the case of palmitic acid. 

The sensitivity of the experiment depends upon the degree 
of accuracy with which the turning-point of the curve may 
be evaluated. It is advisable to construct a graph with a 
run of drops, say with the addition of five for each reading, 
and then repeat the experiment, concentrating on readings 
a little greater and less than those at the turning-point, 
proceeding by adding one drop only each time. The other 
quantities are either known accurately by independent 
methods (as, for example, the molecular weight or the specific 
gravity), or may be determined with some degree of accuracy, 
e.^., the twist of the wire. 

The degree of definition of the critical turning-point may 
be increased by arranging that a larger* number of drops 
shall be used, that is, very dilute solutions may be employed. 
The apparatus enifdoyed possesses distinct advantages. 
Readings may be easily and quickly taken. The torsional 
motion is gradual and steady, and settings may be made to 
an accuracy of 1 in 1000. Experiments involving placing 
weights in a scale-pan to measure the pull lead to a jerky 
action, with consequent oscillation of the pulling surface. 
For simplicity of action the torsion method surpasses the 
balance method. The same apparatus may be modified for 
use with an expanding or contracting film such as Langmuir 
used, instead of the boundaries being fixed and more acid 
being introduced as described in the present work. 

The writer is gratefully indebted to Dr. F. H. Newman 
for his helpful suggestion and criticism in this work. 


CVIII. Note on a Geometrical Radiation Theorem, 

By C. E. Wright *. 

1 . TbECENT papers in this Journal dealing with the 
X\ question of the illumination of a surface by 
radiation transmitted through an aperture suggest that the 
following treatment of some particular cases may be of 
interest. 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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Some reductions of the ge nera l integral to cases of doable 
integration only are discasse3~~Th most text books on geo* 
metrical optics ; for the cases to be considered in this note 
more special methods will suffice, and are perhaps easier of 
application. 


2 . An area situated in a plane transmits uniform intensity 
I per unit area. The illumination of a second area in a 

E arallel plane, the distance between the planes being is to 
e considered. A straight line perpendicular to the planee 
meets them in points 0, Oi, origins of parallel sets of rect¬ 
angular axes (OiT, Oy), (0i.r',0iy'). The general expression 
for intensity becomes 


in i i i C 

JjjJ {(•>-*')*+(y-y)* 


+/*} 


2 * 


( 1 ) 


The case to be considered deals with similarly oriented 
rectangles (with sides parallel to the axes) in the two planes* 
The limits for tlje integrations are then constants, and from 
this the following simplification is derived. Since x and 
—are similarly involved, let .r—For the inte¬ 
gration with respect to .r, du^dx \ on substitution of 
constant limits (as the substitution .Ti—= --dx*^du 

reduces the integration ^^dxdx^ to — Similarly for 

yandy'. 

Write y—y' = r, expression (1) becomes 


W 



{duY idv)^ 


Degenerate cases occur involving fewer integrations* 
Hence it is desirable to obtain the results of the successive 
integrations, which are as follow :— 


IP 


(dup(dvy 


• • • • 






}. («> 

• . (P) 


• • 
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=il[«(«*+P)*tan-^ (u*+®*+J*) 

+ Zi>tan“^^ +iPlog (w*+Z*)—{Z*+«*)*»tan”‘ ^^ 

. . . (d) 


and to complete the necessary list, 
dudv 


"•Ifi 


(u* +1?* + /*)* 

V 




“ _?^_tan-»_ 

(o*+z*)* {u'+l^'T («=*■ 

...(«) 


' + Z*)J’ 


3. Since the limits are constants, functions of v (or u) 
only may be omitted in (d) ; it is also convenient to write 

^ ,(Z^+M*)* , * -1 » 

tan ^-=47r-tan ' 

and the integral then reduces to the form 

-iirv(Z> + w*)»-iZ»log(u»+»*+ Z*)]. (/) 

''B 

Pi- 


L_ 


u 

1 

V 

u 

1 

Jv 

1 

1 

1 


Let A be any corner o£ one rectangle, B any corner of the 
second, B' the projection of B on the plane of the first, B'P, 
B'Q, AP, AQ parallels to the axes as shown. The integral 
is 

S2± .{B'Q.BP. zABP + B'PeBQ. ZABQ 

-iirBT.BQ-Z*logAB}, 

with proper assignation of the signs. 

Even with this reduction, the insertion of general limits 
leads to complicated expressions. The physical interpre- 
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iation gives, however, a curious analytical result when the 
planes of the two rectangles coincide ; for 


Limit = ’rl 

W) JJ («*+»*+ /*)-* 

X area common to the two rectangles. 


The similar theorem is deduced for two concentric circles 
(ProL E. A. Milne, Phil. Mag. [7] vii. p. 275, Feb. 1929)^ 
and is readily deduced for concentric squares from results 
set out below. Hence for rectangles 

to 6 , to <i, x'ssetof, y^^gioh^ 

the value of 


Limiti* dxy dy\ dx\ dy^{x — 4 ?')*+(y—^ 

(a<b, c<d, e</, g<h)^ 
considered as a function of e,/, g^ A, = 7 rl( 5 —a)(£i--<;) if 
e<a<b<f^ g<c<d<h\9. zero if {a,b)^{e,f)^ {c, d)"^{g^h)j 
whilst if e or / lies between a and 6 , and g or h lies 
between e and d!, the integral is linear in the variable or 
variables which occur in the statements of inequality. 

These results cannot readily be obtained from the form of 
the integrand; in fact effective elements of the integral 
arise, in the limit, for zero values of both u and r, whence 
expansion of the integrand in ascending powers of I is 
impossible. 


4. The results for coaxial squares (with parallel sides of 
lengths (2a, 2 b)) admit of reduction. In the form §3 (/), 
the first two terms now contribute equal amounts, the third 
term gives zero. The final result may be written 

V.4I 


+ i>)l - 9 (p’+ **>* I*" “ (T+P? 

(2p- + P)(2,'+i>)-l 

withp=a+5, q^a—b. 

For equal squares, />=2a, 9=0 gives 

P(8o*+Pn 
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If in this V/16a*I=»7, the relation between f and ^ 

is given by 

»?=(l + f)*tan ftan 

From this, or from the previous form, the known limiting 
-cases when l—*-0 or l-*<x> may be obtained. Between ^ssQ 
and ^■s=<x>, Tf coutinnally decreases. 

The special case treated by Dr. L. F. Richardson (Phil, 
Hag. [7] vi. p. 1019, Nov. 1928) requires f==l, giving 

V=n* j^4\/2 tan-*^ — w + ]ogU =0-6278IP. 

5. Let the results (a), (A), (c) of § 2 be written 

^^{dvy.<j) 3 , ^dv.(f >3 respectively, 

and let u—x—x!, r=y—,v', unless otherwise stated. The 
following cases are now deducible. 

In write xj—c, and take the result between limits 
x=—a to +a. On multiplication by a, the result gives 
the intensity of illnminution at (.c', y') due to a slit of 
breadth aextending from j;= —a to +o along the line y=c. 

Multiply ~4>3 by «y9, write ys=c, .y'=c', and take the 
result between limits x=—a to +a, x'=zf to g. The result 
is the illumination on a slit situated on y'=c, of breadth 
and extending from x'-=f to x'—g, due to an illuminating 
slit of breadth « and length 2a placed along the line y=c. 

<f )3 with change of sign similarly gives the illnmination, 
due to a rectangle in one plane, of a slit in the other plane 
parallel to one edge of the rectangle. 

Finally, (e) may be interpreted so as to give the illn¬ 
mination on a straight slit due to a perpendicular slit in the 
parallel plane *. 

6. The above method admits of application to other 
problems of a physical nature. Some of these applications 
will, it is hoped, be dealt with in a future note. 

Blftckheath. 

March 11,1929. 


* The intensity of illumination at any point in space due to illumin- 
:ation by a rectangle can also be derived from (e). 
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CIX. Electrolytis with a Mercury Cathode .—Part II. Ex¬ 
planation of the Anomalies on the Eleetro-capillary Curves. 
By Jakoslav Hetsovsky, D.Se., Ph.D., Professor m 
Physical Chemistry, and Rudolph Simunek, Ph.D., 
Assistant in Experimental Physics, Charles University, 
Prague *. 

Introduction. 

S mentioned in Part I. of the above commnnication 
we owe to Prof. B. Kiicera the introduction of the 
drop-weight method for the determination of the interfacial 

280 


240 


0 2 0-4 06 08 10 1-2 1-4 16 J-8vD»teZ 

Balarizing 2.M.F. 

(1) «/1000 H,SO,, (2) »i/oOONaiSO,. 

(3) «/100KaSO^. 

tension of polarized mercury. However, the electro-capillary 
curves thus obtained often differ considerably from those 
obtained by Lippmann’s classical method by'means of the 
capillary electrometer. In some solutions Rticera's corves 
deviate from the ordinary electro-capillary parabolas by 
exhibiting a marked anomalous maximum of interfacial 
tension (see fig. 1), which at a certain polarizing B.M.F. 

* Commomeated bj the Authors. 
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abruptly falls to ooiaoide again with the regular course of 
ike parabola. 

Professor B. Kucera himself described the occurrenoe 
of these anomalies in two of his communications and 
suggested to the present authors to investigate the cause 
of these anomalies from the physico-chemical standpoint. 
A preliminary report of these investigations has been 
published in the Bulletin International de FAeadimie dee 
Sciences de BoMme^ 1927, presented October 21st. In the 
following these anomalous maxima of inierfacial tension 
will be called Kucera^s anomalies. 

Experinientah 

The measurements were first carrieJ out as described by 
Prof. Kucera by keeping the electrolyte solution in a beaker 


Fig. 2. 



open to the air. A layer of mercury at the bottom of this 
beaker served as anode and the mercury drops falling slowly 
from a thick-walled glass capillary as cathode. The polari¬ 
zation was efiEected by connecting these electrodes to the 
terminals of a resistance-box potentiometer adjusted so that 
1 millivolt of the E.M.F. corresponded to 1 ohm in the box 
(compare Part I. p. 305, fig. 2). The source of the E.M.F. 
was a 2- or 4-volt accumulator. Aqueous solutions of 
sulphuric acid and sodium and potassium sulphate in various 
dilutions were used as electrolytes, some 60 solutions having 
been thus investigated. 

To find the region of concentrations in which Kucera’s 
anomalies are most prominent, the concentrations were 
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consists of the more adsorbable matter gradnallj pushing 
out the less adsorbable one —L oxygen. In snch a case 
stable electrodes could not show any adsorbed oxygen, and 
therefore exhibit no adsorption current bnt merely a diff^ion 
one being at the same time perfectly polarizable. 

Polarographic cnrves obtained when polarizing a small 
steady mercury surface exposed to air and using a milli 
normal electrolyte without any surface active matter, do not 
show any reproducible maxima, which would be indepen 
dent of the duration of polarization unless the solution be 
agitated. When vigorously stirring the solution the same 
maxima occur on current-voltage cnrves the position of 
which is independent of the duration of polarization, and to 
a small extent it depends on the direction in which we change 
the polarizing E.M.F. {Le.y the hysteresis effect already 
inentionefi). Here, no doubt, the mercury-electrode surface iz 
kept a “ fresh one by stirring—like the dropping cathode— 

i. it is an electrode at which the concentration-polarization 
is prevented, and thus the adsorption current manifests 
itself; when, however, the stirring ceases the concentration- 
polarization soon starts, the surface being transformed into 
an old one, which is indicated by the sudden fall of the 
current, exactly similar to the fall which accompanies 
Kucora’s anomaly. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge grants of the Czech 
Academy of Science, which enabled them to carry out these 
polarograpliic investigations. 

1. Current-voltage curves obtained in electrolysis with 
the dropping mercury cathode when solutions standing open 
to the air are polarized, show prominent well-reprodncible 
maxima due to the direct electro-reduction of dissolved 
atmos[>heric oxygen. The maxima are most prominent and 
discontinuous in ca. millinonnal solution of electrolytes. 

2. The fall of the current at the maximum is accompanied 
by a sudden fall of the interfacial tension at the polarized 
mercury-dropping cathode and a sudden increase of the 
cathodic potential. 

3. The maxima of the current as well as those of the 
interfacial tension are suppressed by surface-active matter, 
active anions, or great concentrations of electrolytes. These 
phenomena are explained by preferential adsorption. 

4. The discontinuous changes of electro-capillarity, which 
were first described by Prof. Kudera, t. e., Eu£era’s 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. VoL 7. No, 46, Suppl. June 1929. 3 S 
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anomalies,as well as the maxima of the current are 
explained by the setting in of the concentration-polarization, 
which prevents farther adsorption of oxygen at the mercary- 
solntion interface. Similar current maxima are well 
observable on small stable mercury cathodes when the 
solutions are stirred. 
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CX. On the Ionization of Hydrogen by its own Radiations, 
By John Thomson, M,A,^ B.Sc., Carnegie Research 
Fellow in the University of Glasgow *. 

Introductory, 

I N a recent paper f the writer described a preliminary 
investigation of the ultra-violet ionizing nidiatioiis 
emitted by point discharges in various gases. Experiments 
performed in hydrogen appeared to indicate that this gas 
was ionized by its own radiations, and attention was called 
to this Hither remarkable phenomenon in the discussion of 
the results. The experiments then described, however, were 
not primarily intended to investigate this eflFect, and did not 
appear (to the writer and others) to be absolutely conclusive. 
There was a possibility that the ionization observed was due 
to traces of water-vapour in the gas or on the electrodes. 

e Communicated by Prof. E. Taylor Jones, D.Sc. 

t Phil. Mag* vi. p. *626 (1928). 
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The present commanication describes an investigation the 
$ole object of which was to determine if pure dry hydrogen 
gas is ionized by radiations emitted by a point discharge in 
the same gas. The results obtained appear to justify the 
assumptions previously made, showing that the presence of 
impurities in the gas or on the electrode sarfaces is not a 
necessary condition for ionization to occur. In a note at the 
end of the paper the experiments of Chattock and Tyndall 
on the electrical wind in hydrogen are discussed with 
reference to the present investigation. 

Experimental Methods. 

It may be well to indicate briefly the theory of the experi¬ 
ments described in the previous communications. The 
radiations investigated are of such a natnre that the only 
solid substance through which they are transmitted with 
sufficient intensity to be detected is a celluloid film. Conse¬ 
quently the radiations were produced and detected in the 
same tube. The point discharge took place in the region P 
of the discharge-tube. Tlie radiations emitted were detected 
by their ionization and photo-electric effects in the region Q. 
Between P and Q an arrangement of shields was placed to 
ensure that no ions could travel from the discharge to the 
ionization chamber. Exatiiples of such tubes for producing 
and detecting the radiations,are given in figs. 1 and 2 of the 
present paper and in fig. 1 of the previous communication. 

The first series of experiments was made, using discharge 
tubes which had not been ‘‘ baked out.’^ The aim of these 
experiments was to trace any changes which might occur in 
the ionization current at Q due to the radiations emitted at 
P, as the gas, walls, and electrodes became gradually free 
from water-vapour and gases other than hydrogen. In order 
to obtain the necessary insulation in such a tube, filled with 
moist gas, it was necessary to use a wax sealing round the 
electrode which measured the ionization current. Conse¬ 
quently such a tube could not be baked out’^ at any stiige of 
the investigation. 

The second series of experiments was therefore performed 
with a different set of tubes. These tubes were “all glass 
and metal-seal-in,” so that they might be “ baked out” at a 
high temperature. By this means the attempt was made to 
measure the ionization current at Q when the tube and 
electrodes had been thoroughly dried and “ outgassed,’^ the 
hydrogen which was admitted being pure and dry. 

Lastly, it must be mentioned that all these experiments 
were performed at approximately atmospheric pressure, thus 

3 82 
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remoring many of the dangers of imparities which' aiiso 
when the pressure is low* ; . 

Unbaked Tubes and Electrodes .—^The first set of experi¬ 
ments was made with the discharge-tube represented diagram- 
matioally in fig* 1. 

^ A glass cylinder 2 cm. in diameter was connected to three 
side-tubes* These led to the} pump, the mercury pressure- 


Kg.l. 



gauge, and the gas system. £ and F were the points of two 
platinum electrodes, half a centimetre apart, and between 
them the discharge passed. Throughout all the experiments 
the discharge current was maintained at 1 milliamp. 
G and D were two brass half-cylinders arranged to prevent 
the passage of ions from the discharge to the ionization 
chamber. The slot between them was 2 mm. wide and the 
cylinders were 2 cm. long. The ionization chamber con¬ 
tained the two rectangular electrodes A and B, the former 
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being connected to the electrometer. These electrodes were 
so arranged that no radiadon from EF fell directly upon 
them. That they woald collect scattered radiation cannot 
be doubted. 

The tube was sealed at M with a mixture of beeswax and 
resin. While experiments were being performed, C and B 
were at a potential of —380 volts with respect to A, which 
was initially at earth potential. The potential of D was 
+ 300 volts relative to the earth. The lead from A to the 
electrometer was carefully shielded. 

The gas was obtained by the electrolysis of barium 
hydroxide in a specially constructed Hoffmann’s apparatus. 
The anode was placed half-way up one of the arms at a 
distance of 30 cm. from the bottom. There was therefore 
no possibility of uny diffusion of oxygen into the hydrogen 
arm. The gas then passed through a liquid-air trap and a 
capillary tube to the discharge apparatus. The pump used 
was a Ceuco Hyvao, since very low pressures were not 
required. 

As already stated, the method of investigation adopted 
was to attempt to dry the gas and discharge-tube pro¬ 
gressively by means of liquid air. Starting uith moist 
gas, readings were taken of the ionization current at A \\ ben 
the discharge was passing at EF. Then liquid air was 
placed round the trap, and the dry gas was passed into the 
tube. Here it no doubt received water-vapour from the 
walls and electrodes and became relatively moist again. A 
reading of the ionization current was again taken. This 
process of admitting dry gas and of measuring the ionization 
current was continned for some considerable time until the 
ionization current became constant. 

Tlie results of this experiment are shown in the table 
below. The column “No. of experiment’’ indicates the 
order in. which the experiments were taken : 1 and 2 refer 
to moist gas ; during 3 to 10 the gas was being progressively 
dried by the method indicated above. 

No. of experiment... 1234567 89 10 

Ionization current... 3 3 4 8 21 30 42 56 56 56 

After the ionization current had become constant, a series 
of readings was taken of the current ktcdifferent pressures. 
These readings gave a curve in remarkable agreement with 
that obtained using moist gas, and obtained under the same 
conditions (curve (a) in fig. 2 of the previous paper). 
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Similar experiments were attempted with different dis- 
charge^tiibes designed to prevent any radiation from £F 
impinging upon A or B. The elaborate precautions which 
were necessary, however, caused A and B to be removed too 
far £rom the discharge, and narrowed the beam of radiation 
greatly. The results with such lubes were never satisfactory 
on account of this weakening in the intensity of the radiation 
between A itnd B. Disturbing effects which were ultimately 


Fig. 2 



traced to charge on the walls and the relatively large distance 
between A and B became prominent. This type of experi* 
ment had to be abandoned. 

Baked^mt Tubes and Electrodes .—The second experiment 
required a tube of the ** all glass and metal-seal-intype. 
This is represented in fig. 2. Every precaution was taken 
to ensure that no impurities of any description would 
interfere with the investigation. The gas system was 
similar to that used previously, except that another liquid- 
air trap was inserted between the capillary tube and the 
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discharge-tube* No mercury gauge was used^ and a single 
two-way vacuum stop-cock connected the pump, gas system, 
and discharge-tube* All the connexions were glass-sealed. 

In the tube itself, L, M, N were disks of wire gauze, 
and A was a small copper plate. These were heated strongly 
before they were sealed into the tube, to remove as much 
occluded gas and vapour as possible. Then the tube was 
placed in a small electric furnace and baked out at about 
350^^ C. for about 4 hours at a high vacuum. As the tube 
cooled it was immersed in a paraffin-wax bath in order to 
coat the outer surface of the glass with a good insulator. 
Pure dry hydrogen was then admitted to approximately 
atmospheric pressure. 

As in the previous work, the discharge current of 1 milli- 
amp. passed between the points of the platinum electrodes 
E and F. The gauze L, which was at a distance of 1 cm. 
from EF, was maintained at a potential of -p300 volts 
relative to the gauze M. The latter was 1 cm. from L and 
at earth potential. The gauze N, 1 cm. below M, was 
maintained at —370 volts, while the plate A, connected to 
the quadrant electrometer and initially at earth ]>otential, 
was 1*4 cm. from N. This arrangement of potentials and 
distances effectively screened the plate A from any currents 
due to ions produced above the gauze N. It also prevented 
the passage of photo-electrons from N to A, since the field 
between N and M was greater than that between N and A. 

Experiments with this apparatus showed that when the 
discharge was passed across the gaj> EF, the plate A became 
charged negatively. This current ceased immediately after 
the discharge was cut oft’. It appeared to be a true ionization 
current duo to the gas between N and A. The current 
remained very constant when the discharge current remained 
constant. It appeared to be quite independent of the 
number of times that the discharge had already been passed. 
Moreover, as in a foi iner experiment described in the previous 
paper, tlie ionization current increased linearly with the 
discharge current, as the latter was varied between 0*4 and 
1*6 milliamp. 


Analysis of the Results. 

It appears to the writer that the first series of exporimenta 
admits of only one interpretation. The only effect of placing 
the liquid air round the trap was to dry and purify the gas. 
As the gas, tube, and electrodes became drier, the ionization 
increased. The ionization, therefore, must be due to the 
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gas itself. The explanation of the increase in the current 
may be interesting^ but as far as the present experiments 
are concerned, it is a matter for conjecture. That the 
result is not quite anomalous is shown by the peculiar results 
obtained by Cfaattock and Tyndall * on the electrical wind 
in very pure hydrogen. These writers have shown ti»at 
when the gas is very pure, there is a large apparent increase 
in the velocity of the negative ions emitted by the point in 
a point-to-plane discharge. That their results are closely 
connected with those of the present investigation is shown 
at the end of this communication. 

The second experiment is even more conclusive. The 
currents measured were very large indeed, and remained 
constant over a large number of experiments. This suggests 
that no changes were taking place in the gas-content of the 
tube, an effect which had caused considerable difficulty 
during earlier observations. 

Theoretical Considerations .—The result of the investigation 
appears to the vrriter to be of some theoretical importance. 
In the paper already mentioned f attention was directed to 
the fact that F. L. Mohler J was unable to detect any 
photo-ionization of hydrogen by its own radiations. His 
experiments were performed at a pressure of about 0*02 mm., 
however, and his result is not necessarily contradictory to 
that of the present investigation. The conclusion which he 
draws from his experiment is that, not only are H« and H 
unable to emit radiation capable of directly ionizing Hj, hut 
that has also an ionizing potential which is less than 
15*9 volts. 

From the present experiments no conclusion of this 
nature regarding ionization potentials can be draw'n. If it 
could be assumed that the gas in the ionization chamber 
was normal hydrogen and that the ionization took place in 
one stage, then the result would contradict Mohler’s con¬ 
clusion ; but neither assumption is justifiable. The high 
pressure in the ionization chamber favours interchanges of 
energy between excited molecules ; and it appears to the 
writer that this is the most probable explanation of the 
observed ionization. Having regard to Mohler^s conclusion, 
it may be asserted that the ionization is brought about by 
two-stage excitation, due to molecules absorbing two or more 
4]nanta of energy, either from the radiations or by collisions 
with excited molecules. 

♦ Phil. Mag. XIX. p. 449 (1910). 

t Thomson, loc. eitf 

t Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. xii. p. 494 (1926). 
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Note on the Investigation hy Chattock and Tyndall of the 
Pressure of the Electrical Wind. 

The writer’s attention was called to this investigation by 
Professor Tyndall at the Glasgow meeting of the British 
Association* The primary object of the experiments was to 
determine the velocity (V) of gas ions in a held of 1 volt/cm. 

Earlier measurements by the wind-pressure method* led 
to values of V which are in satisfactory agreement with 
those obtained by other methods/’ but in the particular case 
of hydrogen the velocity of the negative ions varied very 
considerably with the purity of the gas. 

It may be well to sketch briefly the theory of the experi¬ 
ment. A controlled current of a few microamperes flowed 


Fig. 3. 



from a sharp platinum point A to a circular perforated 
plate B, the point and plate being enclosed in an air-tight 
tube. By means of the sensitive manometer invented by 
one of the authors for this purpose, it was possible to 
measure the pressure of the electrical wind at the plate B. 
A could be moved so that the distance AB (z) could be 
varied. The experiment consisted in measuring the pressure 
of the wind p for different values of r, and by this means 

obtaining This allowed the specific velocity of the ions 


to be calculated. 

The curves shown in fig. 3 (curves II. in the communi¬ 
cation of Chattock and Tyndall) were obtained by plotting 


♦ Phil. Mag. I p. 79 (1901). 
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p against z, each cnrve corresponding to a different per- 
oentage ef oxygen impurity in the gas. In each case, 

when z is large ^ is constant, and this is the result 
predicted hy the authors’ theory. It will bo noted, how¬ 
ever, that as the hydrogen becomes purer, ^ decreases. 


while Zo, the intercept on the z-axis made by the straight 
part of the carve produced, increases. Chattock and Tjrndall 

explain the decrease in ^ as the gas becomes purer by the 


hypothesis that there is back-discharge from the plate to 
the point, and this discharge increases as the percentage of 
oxygen impurity decreases. How the back-discharge is 
produced they do not suggest. 

Two possible explanations are given b}' the authors of the 
increase in zq which accompanies the decrease in oxygen 
impurity, viz.;— 


(i.) The ions from the point may travel an appreciable 
distance before growing large enough to produce 
much wind/^ 

(ii.) ‘‘ The gas may be ionized for an appreciable distance 
from the point—this being equivalent to a length¬ 
ening of the point as far as wind-production is 
concerned.” 


Both of these phenomena are supposed to be enhanced as 
the gas becomes purer. 

The purpose of the present note is to suggest an explan¬ 
ation of the manner in which the back-discharge in these 
experiments arises, and of the reason why it increases as 
the gas becomes purer. The same explanation accounts for 
the existence of and for its increase as the oxygen 
impurity diminishes. 

It has been shown by Wynn-Williams'* and the present 
writer t that a metallic point such as that used by Chattock 
and Tyndall gives rise to electromagnetic ionizing radiations. 
These have been shown to emanate, not from the point 
itself, bnt from the gas in its immediate vicinity, and in the 
case of an air discharge from gas within 2 to 3 mm. from 
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the point. In air such radiations can produce ionization 
np to a distance o£ about 3 cm. from their source ; beyond 
his they cannot be detected. It has also been shown that 
the intensity of the radiations is a linear function of the 
current flowing in the discharge. 

This, then, appears to afford the explanation of the back- 
discharge postulated by Chattock and Tyndall. Considering 
first the case of impure hydrogen, Zq is of the order of 
4 mm. and the back-discharge is small. Even in this case. 


however, the writers found that 


dp 

dz 


increased as the current 


in the discharge decreased. This certainly indicates the 
existence of back-discharge. Moreover, it may be correlated 
with the fact mentioned above that the intensity of the 
ionizing radiations increases linearly with the discharge 
current. 


The authors explain the normal mm.) by means of 
Franck^s hypothesis that the ions do not reach their full 
size while travelling a distance comparable with 4 mm. 
They find it difiicult, however, to explain by this supposition 
the increase in ^o as the gas becomes purer. A satisfactory 
explanation may be given in terms of the ionizing radiations. 
In order that radiation may occur, recombination or at least 
inehistic impact of ions with molecules must take place. 
Hence, within a distance of 3 mni. from the point, many of 
the ions will lose their charge or their velocity. But the 
radiations emitted in this region would cause ionization, 
and in a short distance the excess of negative ions would be 
re-established. This would account for the existence of 
and an examination of the results given in the previous 
paper by the present wTiter will show that the theory can 
be applied to both positive and negative discharges in air or 
in hydrogen, 

Tne most interesting phenomenon, hourever, from the 


point of view of the present paper is the decrease in 


dp 

dz 


and the increase in as the hydrogen becomes purer. It 
has been shown earlier in the present communication that 
the ionization in hydrogen, dne to radiations emitted by a 
point discharge in the same gas, increases enormously as 
the gas is purified. In the experiments described the 
impurity was water-vapour, but it must be remembered that 
the passage of the discharge would decompose part of the 
water and cause oxygen impnrity. It is indeed remarkable 
that this result should agree so well with the experiments of 
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Ghattock and TyndaU. The increase in back-discharge as 
the gas became purer, the increase in from 4 in in. to 
3 cm., are exactly what would be expected if the radiations 
became more intense and the gas itself a more perfect 
absorber. There appears to be no doubt that radiation is 
more easily excited in the pure gas, since the authors 
observed that “ in the purest hydrogen and for a negative 
point the whole plate glows brightly over the surface 
presented to the point.’* At the end of their communication 
they remark : “ The four phenomena of glow, fall of wind- 
pressure, shift of negative curve (increase of ^o), and ab¬ 
normally rapid combination, all take place within about the 
same narrow limits of oxygen percentage; it is therefore at 
least tempting to think that they may all ultimately prove 
traceable to a single source.” It appears lo the writer that 
this source is to be found in the variations in the intensity 
of the radiations emitted by the gas in the vicinity of the 
point during the discharge. 

Summary, 

1. Experiments are described showing that hydrogen is 

ionized by radiations emitted by a point di.«charge 
in the same gas. It is suggested that the ionization 
takes place in stages, the molecules absorbing two or 
more quanta of energy, either from the radiations 
or by collisions with other excited molecules. 

2. The results of this and preceding investigations by the 

same writer are applied to the inve.stigation by 
Chattock and Tyndall of the pressure of the electrical 
wind. It is shown that several peculiar phenomena 
encountered by these experimenters can be satis¬ 
factorily explained by a consideration of the ionizing 
radiations emitted by the gas in the immediate 
neighbourhood of metallic points charged to a high 
potential. 

In conclusion, the writer again wishes to express his 
indebtedness to Professor Taylor Jones for his advice and 
encouragement. Be also wishes to thank the Carnegie 
Trust for a much-appreciated grant for apparatus. 


•February 1929. 
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CXI. The Effect of Stress upon the 2L-Ray Reflexions from 
Tungsten Wire at Air Temperature. By H. L. Cox, B.A.y 
and I. Backhubst, M.Se. (both of the National Physical 
Laboratory)*, 

[Plate XXn.] 

Introduction. 

I N connexion with fundamental research on the deformation 
of metallic single crystals, it appeared to be of interest 
to determine whether the application of stress to a single 
crystal was capable of producing elastic deformation of the 
space lattice either in part or in whole. Should the lattice 
as a whole be distorted, evidence of the distortion could be 
obtained by recording the relative movements of the crystallo¬ 
graphic planes as determined by X-ray examination. Should 
only portions of the lattice be affected, e. g., by deformation 
in the neighbourhood of cracks, the distortion would be 
evidenced by a blurring of the spots obtained by reflexion of 
X-rays from the crystallographic planes. In either case the 
crucial point would be whether, upon removal of the stress, 
the X-ray diagram obtained returned to its original appear¬ 
ance before the stress was applied. 

With this object in view, it was decided to take X-ray 
photographs of a single crystal, firstly unstrained, and then 
under a series of stresses of gradually increasing magnitude. 
It was intended to watch each successive photograph for any 
change in appearance, and, as soon as any alteration was 
remarked, to take a final photograph in the unstrained state 
in order to determine whether the change was permanent. 

JJeseription of Experiment. —In order to obtain photo¬ 
graphs that would permit of easy comparison with each other, 
it was decided to take Lane diagrams, the crystal throughout 
the test being held fixed relative to the X-ray beam. 

Since the crystal tested was required to have an appreci¬ 
able elastic range, tungsten appeared to be the most suitable 
material (the specimen used in the present experiment 
behaved elastically up to a normal tensile stress of about 90 
tons per square in.). This material was obtainable as single 
crystals in wires up to 0’9 mm. diameter f. Finally, it was 

• Communicated by Sir J. E. Petavel, K.6.E.,F.R.S. 

+ These single crystal wires were kindly supplied by the Caneral 
Electric Company, to whom the authors wish to exprees their thanks. 
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decided to ase a tungsten single crystal wire of 0*2 mm. 
diameter, the small diameter being chosen both in order that 
the high stresses required should be easily obtained, and in 
order that the X-ray reflexions from the crystallographic 
planes should give sharp well-defined spots. 

A special straining apparatus was designed (fig. 1) in 
which the tensile load on the specimen was measured by a 


Rg.l. 
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Apparatus for straining ■wires during X-rny analysis. 

spring, previously calibrated against <lead-weight loading. 
The length of the specimen used was approximately 3 inches 
between the chucks, and the specimen was examined 
approximately in the middle of this length, the direction of 
the X-ray beam being normal to the straining axis. 

It was subsequently found that the portion of the specimen 
used was composed of more than one crystal; but at the 
section examined there was one main crystal with some 
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indications of a second orientation. The changes of orien- 
tation to which reference is made below refer thronghon 
to the main crystal. It is, of course, obvious that the 
presence of a small secondary crystal cannot have affected 
the shape of the spots due to reflexions from the main 
orystal. 

Photographs were taken at stresses from 2 tons per sq. 
in* normal tension upwards, the increases in stress being 
made in steps ranging from 2 to 9 tons per sq. in. Each 
successive photograph was carefully inspected for any 
alteration in appearance ; but no definite change was observed 
until a stress of 97 tons per sq. in. had been reached, when 
it was obvious, from the large bodily movements of the spots, 
that the material had deformed plastically. A further 
photograph was taken at 104 tons per sq. in. and a final 
photograph at 1 ton per sq. in., and a comparison of these 
two showed that they were identical (Photos Nos. 23 and 24). 

All the photographs at stresses up to and including 88 tons 
per sq. in, were then compared quantitatively, and the change 
of orientation between each pair of successive photographs 
was determined. In a visual comparison of the photographs 
allovrance must be made for the fact that the distance of the 
photographic plate from the specimen was increased from 
2‘61 cm. to 3*00 cm. between the photographs taken at 34 
and 36 tons per sq. in. 

A complete record of all the photographs taken is given 
in Table I. below, while photographs Nos. 4, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
and 24 are reproduced in PI, XXII. 

The three rotations about the straining axis were all anti¬ 
clockwise when viewed from above. Probably therefore 
they were not due to actual rotational movement of the 
straining head as the load was increased. On the other hand, 
the actual movements are so small that it is doubtful whether 
they lie outside the range of possible errois. 

Conclusions .—Beyond the small bodily movements recorded 
above, no definite alteration in appearance of the Laue 
diagrams was observed until marked plastic deformation had 
occurred (Photo No. 22). The previous photograph 
(No. 21) showed a very slight broadening of the spots. If, 
as appears probable, this broadening was the beginning of 
the plastic broadening shown in photograph No. 22, then the 
elastic broadening, if it occurs, must be too slight to photo¬ 
graph successfully. If, on the other hand, the slight 
broadening in photograph No. 21 would have disappeared 
upon removal of the load, then it might be possible to obtain 
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sQoeessfnl pbotogn^hs; bat, even if this is the case, the 
ranm in which the effect would be visible is extremely 
smidl («. in the present experiments it was not greater 
than 88 to 97 tens per. sq. in.), and very carefnl calcn. 
lations wenld have necessarily to be made beforehand to 
ensure that, for the particular orientation of the specimen 
used, this narrow range of stress was not exceeded. 

Table 1. 


»o.of 

photograph. 

Stress 

(tone p^ «<(. in. 
normal tension). 

Change of orientation from prerious 
photograph. 

4 

2 

— 

5 

4 

None. 

6 

7 

»> 

7 

18 


8 

27 

1^ rotation about straining axis. 

9 

32 

None. 

10 

34 


11 

36 

Plate distance altered; otherwise no change. 

12 

38 

None. 

13 

41 

»r 

15 

45 

ft 

17 

53 

*f 

18 

62 

ft 

19 

71 

ff 

20 

80 

0*5^ rotation about straining axis. 

21 

38 

0*5® ,, ,, 

22 

97 

Large plastic morement. 

23 

104 

Further plastic movement. 

24 

1 

No change. 


This work is an item in the research programme of the 
Sub-Committee on Elasticity and Fatigue of the Aeronautical 
Besearch Committee. The authors wish to express their 
thanks to the Committee for the opportunity to carry out 
this research and for permission to publish the results. 
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CXII. Hu Determination of the Dielectric Constants of 
Imperfect Insulators. By R. T. Lattet arid O. Gattt *. 


I N determining the capacity o£ a condenser at high 
frequencies, neglect of the indnctance of its leads may 
canse serions error; moreorer, since no dielectric is a perfect 
insulator, it is also necessary to introduce corrections for the 
effects of leakage. No condenser can thns be supposed to 
be pure capacity, but consists of the parts shown in fig. 1. 
It can, however, be represented by either of the equivalent 
arrangements shown in figs. 2 and 3, where 


K 

k 


l-p^klil-kp-'k-^x-*) 


= l+p*Kl + 


p*K(R-r)* 

l+p^Kl 


, (la) 


. 

and 

ar»(l-2p*«) + 2arr+(r*+/>*i*Xl+p*A*Jr*) 
«+r(l+p*ifcV) ’ 

K-,__ 

(»^ + +1/j:*) +1 + 2r/« ~ 2fkl ’ * 


(16) 


. . (2o) 

. -(2^) 


Kg. 1. 





Fig. 2. 

-^WWV'— I 



Fig. 3. 
11 k' 


Lvvw^ 

Bridge and resonance methods invariably admit of .the 
direct evaluation of either K or K'. But if the effect of 
changing the dielectric in a condenser is to be used to 
deduce a dielectric constant, it will not be sufficient to cor¬ 
rect K or K' so as to obtain k, the capacity of the condenser 

• CommoniMted by the Authors. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 46. Suppl, June 1929. 3 T 
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sjstem. For k must necessarily inclnde a term ki, which 
represents the capacity of the leads; every condenser has, 
too, a capacity relative to its snrronndings which we naay 
designate its ** earth*capacity,’* and this part of the capacity 
is partly fixed and partly dependent on the dielectric in the 
condenser. Hence the total capacity actually measured will 
include that of the leads and the earth>capacity. If ^ is the 
capacity of the condenser tn vacuo, while A and B are 
constants and D is the dielectric constant of the fluid such 
that the measured capacity is k, then 

ifc = it,4Difco+ AD/(B + D). 

The corrections to be applied to observed values may thus 
be regarded as: 

(1) The capacity of the leads (see 16, 22,28,50, 55,59, 

63, 66, 78, 82). 

(2) The inductance of the leads (see 75). 

(3) The conductance of the dielectric or leakage (see 

18,22,24, 25, 30,35, 59,62,68,74). 

(4) The earth-capacity (see 22, 66, 75). 

(5) Correction for the resistance of the leads. 

Attempts to make allowance for these sources of error have 
been made by a variety of methods, some based on purely 
theoretical calculation and some on methods of substitution ; 
but very few, if any, investigators have attempted to correct 
for all. 

Considering first the evaluation of k, the capacity of the 
condenser system, equations (la) and (15) show that it will 
bo practically always justifiable to neglect r. I, however, 
cannot be neglected even when it is small, as the following 
example will show. Two parallel straight wires, 1 mm. in 
diameter and 10 cm. each in length, at a distance of 3 cm. 
apart, have an inductance of 18 X 10~**’ e.s.u. when carrying 
high-frequency currents in opposite directions. If these are 
used as leads to a condenser of 3 000>cm. capacity, and if the 
frequency corresponds to a wave-length in air of 200 metres, 
then the effective capacity of the condenser will be 

1000/0’984»1016cm. 

If the condenser were then filled with a fluid whose dielectric 
constant was 2*3, its effective capacity wonld be 2800/0*9634, 
living an uacorrected value for the dielectric cmistant of 
^’.35. If a frequency corresponding to a wave-length 
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of 50 metres in air were nsed^ the apparent dielectric 
constant would be given by 


(2300/0-415)-r (1000/0-745) = 4*13. 

Tbns it seems likely that neglect of the indactance of the 
leads may account for many of the supposed variations of 
dielectric constants with frequency which have been recorded 
by certain investigators and contradicted by others. Methods 
for evaluating I will be considered later. 

Unless the leakage resistance x is very large and its 
equivalent R correspondingly small, it introduces certain 
very serious difficulties into Bridge methods for estimating 
capacities; for, if a balance is to be secured in such a case, 
eitner very large resistances must be used in the ratio arms 
or else the frequency must be very high. In the first case, 
the total current being small, the zero is correspondingly 
difficult to detect, and in the second case difficulties due to 
induction are increased and elaborate screening must be 
used. On high-frequency bridges a small total current is 
especially fatal, since the detector used, unlike the corre¬ 
sponding direct current galvanometer, is usually of such a 
type that its readings depend on the square of the current, 
and so correspond to a very low sensitivity in the neighbour¬ 
hood of zero. 

The alternative is to use tuned circuit ” methods, and as 
these depend on the selection of a position of maximum 
current, they can be made very sensitive. It is usual to 
adjust so that the current in the circuit is a maximum, 
i, e., so that jo*KL (fig. 4) is equal to unity; the true capacity 
of the condenser system must then be found by equation (la). 
The usual procedure is to adjust the circuit by means of a 
well-insulated variable condenser K|, and then to connect the 
unknown capacity in parallel with the variable capacity and 
to readjust the latter until resonance is again obtained (fig. 5). 
The condition for this is that 


K-fKi = Ko 


1- K3/K0 

l-K,/Ko-;>*KoK,p’ 


• (4) 


where p is the apparent resistance of the condenser system 
and is given by 


RK* 

P = (K + 


. (5) 


Kq is the Tolae of the variable condenser when adjusted for 
resonance in the absence of K, while E] is the corresponding 
valne after intredneing K. 7 

3T2 
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As before, K is not the irae value of the unknown capacity, 
but that given by equation (la). Moreover, Ki and Ko are 
not the true capacities of the variable condenser, since the 
inductance of its leads cannot be neglected at high fre« 
quencies. The scale readings must be corrected to give the 
effective capacities of the variable condenser, and these 
values be substituted in equations (4) and (5). The cor« 
rection is effected by equations (la) and (16), putting 
R—r»0, i. e. a?=soo. 

Observations made by the maximum current method thus 
require a considerable amount of correction in order to 
obtain the true value of the capacity of a condenser. The 
evaluation of the correction for resistance can be made by a 
method worked out by one of us (35); but on the whole it 
seems preferable to seek a method which does not involve so 

Fig. 6. 

L W 

Pig. 4. 

L W 


much correction. This is found in the method of tuning for 
maximum difference of a potential described below. It 
might be described as Voltage Tuning,*^ in contrast to the 
more usual ** Amperage Tuning 

* After the theory of voltage-tunisg had been worked out by us and 
while the expenmental part of this work was in progress two papers 
appeared which showed that, in broad outline, our views had been 
anticipated. 

Jezewski (Zt. /. Ptys. xlviii. 1928, p. 123) showed that voltage 
resonance at the termini of a leaky condenser is independent of 
leakage-resistance, but he did net examine in any detail tne methods for 
detecting the point of resonance, nor did he consider the effect of the 
inductance of leads. 

Kniekamp (Zt./. Ptys. li. 19^, p. 95) evolved the same theory, and 
applied it to finding the dielectric constants of solutions of sugar and of 
urea in water, measuring the voltage at the condenser terminals by means 
df an i^ostatic thread electrometer. 

The first suggt^stion of the theorem seems to have come from Tank 
Zt, xvii. 1916, p. 114), but bis statement is made without detail 
mathematical or experimentaL 
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In order to determine the Potential Difference between 
the terminals o£ a condenser it is necessary to connect them 
to something equivalent to a voltmeter. Investigation of the 
conditions favourable to maximum sensitivity shows that this 
voltmeter should have a low resistance and should there¬ 
fore be coupled to the circuit through a condenser rather than 
through an inductance. For high-frequency work the only 
practical galvanometers depend on heating effects, and must 
therefore have some resistance; denoting this by G, it is 
required to find its optimum value. The circuit may be 


Fig. 6 a. 


Fig. 66. 



represented schematically by fig. 6 a or 66^ and the condition 
for maximum current in G is 

K« + K + 1 ^;,*C*G* ” I + p*(^*G* “ ^L*" 

where Elq is the value of the variable capacity giving 
maximum current in G when K and X are absent, and Km 
is the corresponding value when K and X are present. 

Neglecting the resistance of the condenser leads, equations 
(2 a) and (26) become 

X = a?(l-/>**!)* 


(7a) 
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and these approximate to 

X = x(l—p*kiy, .(8a> 

K = k/(l^p*kl) .(8ft) 


for all Tallies of p, ft, I, a which are likely to occur in 
practice. Thus K is independent of x for all practiosl 
purposes, and by tuning for maximum yoltage the necessity 
cor applying a correction for conductance in the dielectric is 
abolished. 

If we denote the current obserred in G when EjssKm by 
Iw, and the current when Ei is detuned by an amount 
(K„--K|) by Ij, it may be shown that 

Vl,/ I 1 . W . I ’ ‘ 

[X W* + p*^ 1 +p*C*G*J 

from which it is clear that 

1 , W pC>G 

pK ^ i+pC'*G» 

should be small so as to give sharp tuning. For values that 
are likely to occur in practice this expression approximates to 

and it is thus clear that W, O, and G should all be small. 
When X is comparatively small it may be advantageous to 
increase the frequency p ; but this should be avoided, if 
possible, since it increases the correction terms indicated by 
equation (8 ft). 

If the ratio (Voltage induced in Circuit) to (Current in Q) 
be denoted by Z, then the minimum value of Z is 

-7 _ 1 /I . W . p*C*G ^ 

^ pO\X ^ W+PU l+;>*C*G»j 

VWV+pL* V1+7^G*; (10) 

and, as it is clearly desirable that this should be small, G may 
be taken as variable in order to find a minimum value for 
Zw. This gives • ■ 

1 . W p»0»G 

X ^ W>+yL*“ l+p»C*G* 
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or approximately 

^ s p*W(K + K.+C)* = pHm, 

or _ 

+ /G 

0 ” V W* 

This was checked experiinentallj, using air condensers for 
which X may be taken as infinite. G was a heating wire 
whose resistance was known to be about 8 ohms. The wave* 
length in air was 157 metres, corresponding to a frequency 
12 X 10*. The maximum value of C available was 0*5 MMB\ 
and that of K 1*0 MMF. W was made small and was esti¬ 
mated to be of the order of 1 ohm. Hence approximately 

pCG = 12 X 10« X 0*5 X 10-» X « = 0*048, 

also 

/)L = [;*(K + C)]-i = [12x 10«x l*5x 10-»]-i= 55, 

and is thus to be neglected in comparison with 
For practical purposes the formulae then assume the approxi* 
mate forms : 

Z’ = g [(?(K+ O-i)’ + (l>’C-6+^)’] 

(K-K„)*+p*(a*G+(C+K„)*W)* 
- C*(C+K«)» 

and 

A transmitter was kept going as constantly as possible,, 
and G was varied by steps of U*05 MMF. from 0*115 to 
0*465, and the values of X and the function 

(K-K,)/ V(I«/1)*-1 = 

determined at each step ; from the last equation the values 
of G and and W can be calculated, giving &= 10*19 and 
W=1*50 ohms. 

The condensers used for this experiment were not those 
used in subsequent work and had not been carefully^ cali¬ 
brated ; consequently no very high order of accuracy can 
be expected. Taking the value of C-f K^i as 0*9375 the 
formula for calculating ^ becomes 

12 x i0«{10*19 0*+1*50(0-9375)*), 
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and it will be seen from column 6 that this gives quite 
reasonable concordance with observation* Theory indicates 
that Im should be a maximum when 

C = (C+KJ VW/G = 0-9375 (l-50/10-19)*/^ = 0-360* 
Table I* also bears this out. Moreover, since 

= E/1,, =i^{C^G+ (C + K«)«W}/C(C-f K,h) 

= ^/C(C+Km), 

the value of Im x ^/C should be constant, as is indicated by 
column 7* 

Similar results were obtained at other frequencies, all 
bearing out the correctness of the formulae on vrhich the 
theory of the method described in this paper depends* 

Table I. 


c. 


Ki». 


0-115 

30 

0-823 

0*940 

0*165 

66 

0-774 

0-939 

0*216 

78 

0*724 

0*939 

0*266 

92 

0*675 

0940 

0*516 

98 

0*624 

0*939 

0*366 

99*5 

0-570 

0*936 

0-416 

97 

0*515 

0*930 

0-466 

89 

0*453 

0*918 


9 ^ 


found. 

calc. 

In.X^/C. 

0*0181 

0*0174 

0*861 

00196 

0*0195 

0886 

0*0216 

0*0216 

0*886 

0*0246 

0*0244 

0*892 

0*0269 

0*0279 

0*843 

0*0310 

00321 

0*847 

0*0362 

00369 

0859 

0-U426 

0*0423 

0*866 


In the preceding paragraphs we have treated the capacities 
used in terms of their equivalents when inductance of leads 
and faulty insulation are absent* It now becomes necessary 
to develop means for evaluating the constants involved in 
equation (1) ; the details of a practical circuit are indicated 
in fig. 6a, where the subscript 1 indicates the calibrated 
variable condenser, while i, Z, and a? refer to the capacity 
inductance and leakage resistance of the unknown capacity. 
The circuit is assumed to be so loosely coupled to the trans¬ 
mitter that mutual inductance may be neglected. 

Evaluation of Inductancee 1 and Ij. 

If the unknown capacity can be given two values suc¬ 
cessively without changing its leads, then, if these are ki 
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and kf and the settings of the variable condenser are ki^ 
and ^ in absence, in presence of ki and of k^ respectively, 
it follows from equation (1) that 

where ili and AjssAq— i,. If therefore the fre¬ 

quency is varied, the product [AiA 2 /(A 2 —should be 
a linear function of/>**(>, from which li and the left-hand side 
of equation (11) can readily be obtained. 

Two methods were tried for changing k* without changing/. 
In tlie first a condenser with rotating vanes was used (an 
ordinary wireless condenser), set first at one end of its scale 
and then at the other. The frequency and the main in¬ 
ductance of the circuit (L) were varied over a wide range. 
In the second method a condenser was used, filled first with 
water and then with nitrobenzene (any two fluids of which 
one has about twice the dielectric constant of the other would 
do). The first method has the possible disadvantage that the 
inductance of the leads may perhaps change when the vanes 
are rotated ; the second method has the disadvantage that it 
is not easy to repeat the sequence of frequencies used with 
absolute accuracy, and there is also a possibility that the 
dielectric constant of one or both of the fluids used may be 
a function of the frequency ; this is however unlikely at the 
frequencies used by us. The results of both methods w’ere 
in substantial agreement, and were subsequently checked by 
the use of the two small mica condensers, which could be 
attached by leads so short that their inductance was clearly 
negligible. 

Since wave-meters are more usually calibrated in wave¬ 
lengths than in frequencies, it is more convenient to find 
values for 4 wV/j than for Z|, since 

The results (Table II.) obtained with the rotating condenser 
may be quoted as an example. 

If the condenser to be tested is now inserted and values 
of A obtained at various frequencies and various values of Z'o) 
then / can be evaluated in the form 

. ( 12 ) 

The true capacity (k') of the unknown condenser. filled 
with any given dielectric is then to be found by the equation 

^-(l-.p*VO*+jt,»A(/ + Z,(l~2>»ioii)). . (12a) 
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Table II. 


Ai. 




X. 


---A 

oIm. 

oaie. 

obp. 

calc. 

obc. 

-- N 

calc. 

70-5 

472*7 

31*63 

31*57 

187*31 

188*46 

6*169 

6*154 

7S 

544*5 

31*64 

31*08 

185*02 

185*60 

6*178 

6*109 

94 

1014*6 

30*10 

80*09 

174*90 

178*50 

6*030 

6*030 

107 

832*4 

32*08 

32*72 

187*03 

186*92 

6-228 

6*293 

129 

801*3 

36*17 

86*30 

204*81 

205*34 

6*628 

6*686 

191 

994*7 

85*22 

35*58 

197*62 

198*76 

6*547 

6*578 

221 

526*1 

37*19 

36*69 

205*03 

204*43 

6*740 

6*685 

Inf. 

— 

— 

37*36 

— 

206*63 

— 

6*749 


As an example we may take a condenser filled with water 
atl6°C. 


Table III. 


X. 

^0- 

A. 

XT'. 

72 

512*3 

*i20'95 

225*4 

75 

549*3 

217*4 

224*65 

87 

491*9 

229*4 

230*7 

89*5 

904*2 

209*2 

233*5 

106 

793*9 

217*35 

230.1 

116*5 

1036*0 

211*8 

230*1 

159 

614*5 

226*6 

229*25 

174 

770*4 

226*0 

2303 


It will be seen that, while the values of A range between 
209 and 229, the value dednced for k' only varies from 224 
to 231. (This variation of about 3 per cent, is probably due 
partly to failure in secnring absolute constancy of tempera- 
We and partly to the fact that the necessity for always filling 
a condenser to exactly the same depth was not fully realized 
at the time when these preliminary observations were made.) 

Relation between Capacity obterved and Dieleetrie 
Constant. 

It has already been pointed out that the capacity actually 
measured will include that of the leads and the earth 
capacity of the condenser; this may be expressed by 
+ AD/(B + D). If ko is large, ki and A may be 
neglect^ or their efiEeets minimized by basing calculations 
on the difference between two settings of a variable condenser. 
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Bat i£ imperfect insulators are to be used^ then cannot be 
very large, since this would make the leakage conductance 
correspondingly great and so make observations very 
difficult. 

Our procedure therefore was to find*the dielectric constants 
of a few good insulators by using a variable condenser of 
large capacity, and then to oalibrate our small condensers by 
the use of these fluids. The liquids actually used were 
carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, and a mixture of these; 
the variable condenser was that referred to in Table II. 
Our small condensers were then tested with air, the above 
liquids*, methyl alcohol, nitrobenzene, and water in them. 
This gives four cases in which the dielectric constant is 
known, and four others about which all that is known is that 
the condensers must be consistent with one another. In 
this way the following values were deduced :— 


Condenser. X. Y. Z. 

. 0*26 0*26 0-26 

A . 8*345 6*23 7 85 

B . 0*04 0*94 0*94 

. 11*248 6*368 11*266 


Assuming that, as all three were of the same form and 
differed only in length, the edge-correction would be the 
same for all, then, from their dimensions, X and Z should 
be equal, and each greater than Y by 4’51 e.s.u. The experi¬ 
mental value of about 4*89 is satisfactory when we bear in 
mind that the units in which our condensers w^ere graduated 
were only approximate centimetres. 

The condensers X, Y, and Z, with which the main series 
of observations were made, were of copper silver-plated ; this 
proved satisfactory for certain liquids including cold water ; 
but when hot w'ater was used, the metal was attacked and 
became visibly tarnished, the conductivity of the water was 
markedly increased, and its dielectric constant lowered* 
This gave an apparently different temperature coefficient 
from that of other observers; but as subsequent observations, 
using pure silver plates, have given results in accordance with 
those usually accepted, it is clear that the apparent anomaly 
was due to a change in composition of the dielectric. 

The condensers were in the form of concentric tubes held 
in place by rods of glass. 

Our calibrated condenser consisted of a series of fixed 
plates which could be brought into circuit by inserting plugs. 
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as is usually done in resistance boxes ; in parallel with this 
was a condenser with rotating vanes giving a range of 
capacity rather greater than that of one plate* 

Temperature Coefficients of Dielectric Constants. 

For those dielectrics which are not much affected by 
temperature a simple linear formula is satisfactory ; but 
those dielectrics like water and the alcohols which have com¬ 
paratively large dielectric constants^ are more profoundly 
influenced by temperature, and the changes so brought about 
cannot be represented by a linear law. For such cases two 
types of formula have been su^ested : (i.) by Abegg (1) 
this may be written log D=log Do—«(^-“273), and (ii.) by 
Adams (2) log D=log Do —n.log (^/273), In those cases 
in which we have tested these formulae we have invariably 
found Abegg’s quite as good as Adamses and in some cases 
better ; it is moreover simpler, and we therefore propose 
to express all our results in terms of it, using decadic 
logarithms. 

Results. 

1. Benzene *.—A specimen purified by Mr. R. W. Knight 
for use in some cryoscopic work was tested between 14® 
and 71® C. 


Authors. 


ax 103. 

L. and G... 

2-2934 

0-265 

Oauwood and Turner (6) . 

2-2768 

0-2865 

Haseuohrl (23).... 

2-1547 

0-449 

Negreano (41). 

2-1939 

0-526 

E. H. L. Meyer (38) .. 

2-2737 

0-2985 

Katz (51) . 

2-2805 

0-2935 

Lange (34) . 

2-3033 

0-330 

Griitzmacher (20) . 

23109 

0-267 

Graffunder (18) . 

2-3137 

0-366 

Stranathan (66) . 

2-3223 

0-418 

Tangl(67) . 

2-3326 

0-403 

Isnardi (27).. ... 

2-3516 

0-468 

Falaz (45). 

2-3862 

0-667 

Schulze (59) . 

2-6139 

2-268 


♦ While this paper was in the press there appeared another by 
Hartshorn and Oliver (Proc. Roy. Soc. cxxiii. p. 664 (1929) in which 
they pve 2'2S2 as the dielectric constant of bensene at 0. 
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Benzene {cont.). 


Temp. 

Author*. 

Their D. 

Our B. 

lS-7 

Landolt and J’ahn (33). 

2*2074 

2*276 

13*4 


2*1977 

2*275 

14*2 

Sllberstein (61). 

2*07 

2^4 

14*5 

Landolt and Jahn (33).. 

2*2221 

2*273 

15 

Kerr (81) . 

2*28 

2-2725 


Michaud and Bailout (40) ..... 

2*28 



Saint-Antoine (54) . 

2*23 


16 

Watson (75). 

2*286 

2*271 

17 

SiiTola (60) ... 

2-258 

•2*270 


Drude (10) . 

2*255 



Veley (72) . 

2*27 



Kemit(42) . 

2-255 


18 

Turner (71) . 

2-288 

2*268 


Errara (14) . 

2*285 



Philip (47) . 

2*242 


19 


2*26 

2-267 

19-6 

Tomasewski (69) . 

2*218 

2*266 

20 

Linebarger (36)... 

2*249 

2*266 


Philip and Hajnes (48) . 

2*29 


25 

Harris (22). 

2*2485 

2*259 


Williams and Krohma (78) .... 

2283 



Sayee and Briscoe (55). 

2*23 


25*5 

.. (56). 

2*239 

2*258 

80T5 Grimm and Patrick (19). 

2*17 

2*184 

2. Carbon tetrachloride. —A good commercial sample tested 

between 15^ and 71® C. 




Authors. 

D.- 

•xio». 


L. and G. 

2*2655 

0*461 


Grutamacher (20) . 

22179 

0*2756 


Stranathan (66) . 


0*399 


Isnardi (27).v— 

23592 

0*3175 
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Carbon tetrachloride (eont.). 


Temp. 

Authore. 

13i«rD. 

Our D. 

lS'5 

Veley (72). 

2*049 

2*236 

17 

Drude (10). 

2*18 

2*225 

18 

Turner (71) .. 

2*246 

2*2225 


Frenke (16) . 

2*227 



Scbnls (59) . 

2*248 


20 

Linebarger (3f»). 

2241 

2-218 

21-3 

Bogarsky (4)... 

2-241 

2-215 

23 

Grimm and Patrick (19) . 

2*2 

2*211 

25 

Sayce and Briscoe (55). 

2-20 

2*206 


Williams and £rchma (78). 

2*230 



Harris (22). 

21873 


76-7 

Grimm and Patrick (19) . 

2*10 

2*088 


3. Chloroform. — A. good commercial sample tested between 
14® and 58® C. 


Authors. 

Do. 

• XW. 

L. and G. 

6-372 

1*736 

Batz (51) ... 

5*1036 

1*680 

E. H. L. Meyer <38) . 

.V148 

1-802 

Tangl(67). 

5*1865 

1-460 

Smytb and Morgan (64). 

5-2146 

1*7635 

Gauwood and Turner (6) . 

5-310 

1*768 

Isnardi (27) . 

8-317 

1*703 

Grutzmaeher (20). 

6-3% 

1-437 

Temp. Authors. 

Their D. 

Our D. 

5 Schulze (59) . 

5*646 

5 2655 

15 Joachim (30). 

5*06 

6*059 

Thwing (70) . 



17 Drude (10) . 

4*95 

6-019 

Kerr (31) .... 

4*85 


17-8 Ortvay (44) . 

5*042 

5003 

18 Turner (71) . 

5-2 

4*999 

Walden (73) . 

4*95 


Philip (47). 

4*864 


'Kifiist and Lereh (43) •••...« 

5*1 
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Chloroform {cont.). 


Temp. 

Authors. 

Their D. 

Our D. 

20 

SebiilM(fi9) . 

4*867 

4-959 


Linefaar^ (66). 

5*132 


22 

Kemst(42) .. 

5*14 

4*920 

24 

Carman (5)... 

5*6 

48S05 

25 

Williams (76). 

4*770 

4-851 


Harris (22).. 

4*642 



Sayce and Briscoe (55).. 

4*79 


26 

Scbulse (69) . 

4*540 

4*8415 

61-2 

Grimm and Patrick (78). 

4*23 

4-206 


Oauwood and Turner (6). 

4*130 



4. IS^xhire of Chloroform and Carbon tetrachloride con¬ 
taining 38*80 per cent, by mass of chloroform. 

Log D=slog 3'2931—O’OOIOIS {^—273). Interpolation of 
Griitzmacher’e values gives 

log D=log 3-2435-0*000857 (^—273). 

5. Methyl alcohol .—A specimen kindly prepared for ns 
by Sir H. B. Hartley. Investigated between 12® and 59® C. 

Do=37'0635,asss0‘002415. Compare Abegg and Seitz(2) 
who found Do=^34*735, «=0*002302. 


Temp. 

Authors. 

Their D. 

OurD. 

0^ 

Walden. 

34*9 

37*06 

13*4 

Landolt and Jahn (33; . 

34*86 

34*40 

15 

Thwing (70).. 

34-05 

34-10 


Joachim (SO) .. 

36*17 



Walden.... 

36*17 


16 


32*4 

3391 


Brude (10) .. 

32*5 


17 


33*2 

33*72 

18 

HairinaUm (21) . 

33^ 

33’53 


Eudolph (62) . 

31*5 

~ 


Falkenberg (15) .. 

33*0 



Potapeako (49). 

32*0 


24 

CTarman (5) ... 

35*6 

82-43 
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6. Nitrobenzau.—K good commercial sanmle dried and 
redistilled. Investigated between 15° and 70°C. 


Authors. 

D.- 

«xl0». 

L. and Q*. . 

89-838 

2-283 

E. H L. Meyer (38).. 

36*235 

2*0 J 9 

Abegg and Seitz (2). 

40-31 

1*893 

Ijange (34). 

42*175 

2 m 

Jezewski (29)... 

37*40 

1*972 

Temp. Authors. 

Their D. 

Our D. 

1% Thwing(70) . 

32*19 

36*355 

Kerr (31) .... 

35*03 


Joachim (30)... 

36-46 


16 Philip (47) . 

37*14 

36-165 

18 Brwra(13) . 

35*67 

35*785 

Turner (71) ... 

36*45 

35*786 

20 Kerr (31) . 

33*91 

35*41 

25 Williams and Ogg (80). 

36*10 

34*495 

Harris (22). 

34*093 


210'35 Qrimm and Patrick (19). 

15*61 

12-99 

7. Nitromeikane .—Purified by Mr. C. P. Wright nnder the 

direction of Sir H. B. Hartley ; 

boiling-point 

101-15° C. 

Investigated between 12 and 92^ C. 


LogD=log40-88 -0-00189 {$■ 

-273). 


Comparison of Experimental Values in Condensers X, Y, 

and Z with those calculated by the above Formnlse for 

Nitrometfaane. 




Temp. 

X. 

X. 

Y. 

Z. 

Oalo. 

i§ . 

900 

38*55 



38-799 


76«6 

— 

38-64 




80*34 


38-87 




137 


3808 




131 

— 

3902 



12*5 . 

90*0 

— 

3900 

— 

38*715 


ioa*7 

88-72 

— 

38-52 
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Nitrometlmne (amt.'). 


Temp, 

X. 

X 

Y. 

Z. 

Calc. 

129 .. 

.... 1082 

38*67 

— 

38*45 

38*647 


118 

3881 

38*535 

38*50 



71-7 

38*56 

— 

38-61 


14 .. 

96-2 

38<35 

38*48 

38*34 

38-416 

16 .. 

.... 193 

38*25 

38*22 

38*13 

38*129 


217-8 

38*06 

38*18 

38*03 



144 

3809 

— 

38*00 



141 

— 

38*17 




90*6 

37*95 

38-05 

38*04 


17 .. 

.... 115*6 

38*26 

38*14 

38-27 

37964 

22 .. 

96*2 

3703 

37-245 

37*08 

37*147 



37*26 

87*11 

36*87 


29 

96*2 

35*935 

35-695 

35-81 

36*033 

40*4 .. 

96*2 

33*98 

34 00 

33*985 

34*288 

48*76.. 

96*2 

33*00 

32*89 

32*86 

35 064 

61 ... 

962 

81*285 

31*29 

31*14 

31*349 

71 ... 

96*2 

3006 

3001 

29*81 

30014 

81*5 ... 

96*2 

2877 

28*77 

28*56 

28*673 

91 ... 

96-2 

27*67 

2775 

27 43 

27*512 




27*85 

27*47 



Teuip. 

Authors. 


Their D. 

Our D. 

iS 

Thwing (70)... 



5636 

38*24 

19 

Schlundt (58) , 

. 


40*4 

37*58 

20 

Walden (71).... 



38*8 

37*415 

25 

Qrimni and Patrick (19) . 


39 

36*61 

101*7 




2775 

26*22 





8. Waiter .—As was mentioned earlier, it was not practical 
to find the temperature coefficient for water in condensera 
with plated electrodes ; bat the results with cold water'were 
in good accord with those of Kockel (32), Coolidge (9), 
Fran ke (16), Drude (10), and Rata (51). These all agree 
substantially in giving the equation : 

logD=log87-73-0-0020095 (0-273). 

PMl. Mag. 8.7. Vol. 7. No. 46. Suppl. June 1929. 3 U 
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How good is the agreement may be seen from the following 
table 

Dielectric Constant of Water. 


Temp. 

Kockel. Coolidge. 

Franke. 

Brude. 

Batz. 

Calc. 

o 

0 . 

88*04 88*42 

_ 

87*28 

88-00 

87*73 

10 . 

83-71 84-31 

86*09 

83-81 

83*68 

83*76 

^ . 

79-69 80-49 

80-51 

80*04 

78*81 

79-976 

30 . 

7588 7576 

— 

76*30 

75*80 

76-36 

40 . 

72-34 73-24 

— 

72*93 

— 

72*906 

60 . 

69*02 — 

— 

69 93 


69*61 

60 . 

66*91 — 


67*22 

— 

66*46 

70 . 

63-04 — 

— 

64*54 

— 

63*46 

80 . 

60*36 — 

— 

61*91 


60-59 

90 . 

37*84 — 


— 


57'86 

100 . 

65*30 — 

*- 

— 


66*23 

From measurements made at one 

temperature, only those 

which agree with the above formula need be quoted here. 

Temp. 

Authors. 


Found. 


Calc. 

if 

Palmer (46). 


81*40 


81*09 


Weicbmann (76). 


80*28 




Collej(8). 


80*26 




Heerwagen (26) . 


80*88 




Holbom (26) . 


81*51 




Wildennuth (77) .. 


80-5 




Abegg(l). 


80*84 



17*5 

Neriist (43). 


80*3 


80*905 

18 

Kernst and Lerch (43) 


81*7 


80*72 


Sack (53).. 


80*86 




Errera (14). 


81*03 




Turner (71). 


81*07 



18*7 

Ooha and Zeeman (7) 


80*19 


80-465 

19 

Hazotto (37) .. 


81-00 


80346 

M-76 

Heerwagen (23) .. 


79*56 


79*70 

21*16 

Cobn and Zeeman (7) 


78*88 


79*64 

22*2 

99 tf It 


79-8 


79*166 
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CXIII. The Rare Earths associated vnth Uraninites. 

By Joseph K* Marsh, I). Sc. {Queen^s University^ Belfast)^. 

T he fact is well known that seldom are radioactive 
minerals free from rare earths, or rare earth minerals 
lacking in an appreciable content of uranium or thorium* 
Ohemioallj, both uranium (uranous) and thorium bear close 
resemblances to the rare earths ; and this similarity might be 
thought sufficient to account for their association with the 
cerium and yttrium groups of elements. Our knowledge, 
however, is very inadequate, and the present investigation 
was undertaken with the object of studying more closely 
than has been done heretofore the nature of the rare earths 
associated with minerals consisting essentially of uranium 
oxides. 

Very complete analyses of uraninites from a large number 
of different sources were made about 1890 by Hillebrand 
(Amer. Journ. Sci. xl. p. 384, 1890; xlii. p. 390, 1891) on 
the material then available. Most of these contained several 
per cent, of thoria and from 1 to 10 per cent, of rare earths. 
His analyses show, in all cases where his rare-earth group 
was divided, that the yttrium subgroup (t. yttrium and 
atomic numbers 66 to 71, or the more feebly basic earths, 
and those with highest atomic weight) represented a con¬ 
siderable proportion, often much the larger proportion, of 
the earths present. 

If all the analyses now available are examined it will be 
noticed that the older uraninites are richer in thorium and 
the rare earths than the younger, though there is no 
apparent proportionality between the rare earth and lead 
content. The result is sufficiently striking in the case of 
the rare earths to warrant an investigation as to whether 
any evidence can be deduced to show that there has been a 
growth of the earths in the course of time. In many cases 
it is obvious that the rare earth is present in such a large 
proportion as to make fairly certain that it was an original 
constituent of the mineral, and so the minerals investigated 
should be those having a minimum rather than a maximum 
of rare earth. 

Isolation of the Rare-Earth Group. 

The general procedure was to attack the powdered 
mineral with hot nitric acid and evaporate to dryness. The 

♦ CommunicHted by Prof. Fredk. Soddy, F.R.S, 
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residue was taken up in water and any insoluble remainder 
remoyed. Lead and radium were then precipitated as 
sulphates^ and following this the precipitate was 

removed. Excess of hydrofluoric acid was then added. 
This caused precipitation of thorium and the rare earths. 
The thorium was best removed by adding to a dilute boiling 
solution of the mixed chlorides a sufBeiency of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate, causing a basic thorium thiosulphate to precipitate. 
The earths were finally obtained pore by repeated precipi¬ 
tations as oxalates and ignition. 


Table I. Uraninites examined. 


No. Locality. Bare-earth content. 




Per cent. 


1. 

Joaohimstal, 

Ciecho-Slovakia. 

•0 

205x10® years. 

2. 

Katanga, 

Belgian Congo. 

•15 

575 

3. 

S. India. 

*7 

900 

4. 

Morogoro, 

Tanganyika Territory. 

•1 

640 

5. 

Cornwall. 

•17 

220 

6 . 

Norway. 

10 

900 


No. 1, The actual pitchblende was not examined, but a rare*earth residue 
obtained from the radium factory. The analyses on record show no 
rare-earth content, but some is found on large-scale work. 

No. 2. GPhe earth from 1 kg. of average ore was available for exa|uination. 

No. 3. The specimen was about half black pitchblende and about half 
weathered to a soft yellow earth. 

No. 4. The sample was a fine compact black pitchblende with which was some 
yellow Kutberfordine and a little mica. 


No. 6. The pitchblende contained copper and arsenical pyrites, galena, and 
much titanium. 


No. 6. The material was crystalline Broggerite of high degree of purity. 


Methods of Examination. 

The arc spectrum of the oxides and the absorption 
spectrum of a chloride solution were examined in each case. 

Part of the work was done on a Fery spectrograph and 
part with a large Littrow spectrograph, the region 2500 to 

• 

• From Holmes, < The Age ot the Earth ’ (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1927). 
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3500 A. U. only being photographed with the latter instru¬ 
ment in the esianunation of the arc spectra. Spectrograms 
from the F^ry instrument were projected with a 12-5 times 
enlargement against a scale of wave-lengths ruled to suit^ 
The error in reading the wave-lengths below 3500 A.U* did 
not amount to more than *1 or *2 A.U. *. 

Photos from the larger instrument were projected so as to 
obtain the same dispersion, and comparison with prints from 
the smaller instrument could then be made directly. It was 
not difficult to identify almost all the lines with one or other 
of the rare-earth elements. Some of the rare earths give 
easily identified lines, even when present in very small 
quantity. These, fortunately, are the elements which 
usually cannot be identified by their absorption spectra^ 
viz., Yt, Yb, Eu, Gd, La, Lu, Sc. The elements Dy, Ho, 
Tm, Er, Sm, Tb, and Ce give less prominent lines, whilst Pr 
and Nd give no lines, at any rate in the ultra-violet, which 
enable them to be distinguished with certainty in a mixture 
unless they form a large proportion of the whole. They 
may, on the other hand, be detected very delicately by their 
absorption spectra. 

A chloride solution of each earth was prepared by dis¬ 
solving the oxide in hydrochloric acid and making up the 
solution to a volume which represented *4 gm. E 2 O 3 per c.c. 
Absorption photographs were taken through 1 cm. thick¬ 
nesses of this solution, using a source of continuous emission. 
In some cases a further photograph was taken, using a 5-cm. 
layer. Each of the coloured earths possesses at least one 
band fairly well distinct from strong bands of all other 
elements, which made it possible to identify it in the crude 
mixture. 


Results. 

An attempt was made to obtain an approximate estimate of 
the amount of each earth present by selecting a weak isolated 
band, and from the data of other workers determining what 
concentration its presence iudicated for that earth in the 
solution. The bands found useful and the results arrived 
at are shown in Table II. The 40-per-cent, oxide-chloride 
solution employed probably represented a strength of 
about 8 times normal. The estimate is for Joachimstal 
earths, and for comparison the amount of the various earths 

♦ See O. Free, Phil. Mag. lx. p. 950 for description of this 

method. 
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foand on actual fractionation is also given as accuratelj as 
, possibls. 

In the material which was fractionated, lanthanum and 
cerium bad been removed previously. 

An approximate estimate of the actual amount of rare 
earth present in the six samples of uraninite is found in 
Table 1. ‘‘ Uraninites examined ’’ (p. 1006). It will be seen 
that the two oldest samples contain considerably higher 
amounts than the others. These two (Norwegian Broggerite 
and Indian pitchblende) were also the only ones to contain 
appreciable quantities of thorium. The termer held 1 per 
cent, and the latter *7 per cent. The next highest thorium* 
content was in the Cornish pitchblende, and this, it will 
be seen, though young, had the third greatest rare-e 
content. 


Table II. 


Element. 

Band. 

Amt. in 

8N solution. 

Per cent, on 
fractionation. 

Praseodjmiuiii. 

4441 

N/a 

4 

Neodymium. 

6250 

N 

16 

Samarium. 

4070 

>72 

6 

Europium. 

3950 

N/5 

2 

Gadolinium 
and terbium. 

— 

— 

7 

Dysprosium. 

3865 

N/2 

4? 

Holmium. 

6430 

N/10 

1 ? 

Erbium. 

6536 

N/3 

jse 

Yttrium. 

.... 

— 

Ytterbium. 

— 

— 

4 


Scandium ,—This earth was found to constitute at least 
10 per cent, of the rare earth present in Katanga pitchblende. 
The element accompanies thorium in the thiosulphate method 
of separation from the rare earths, and was detected spectro¬ 
scopically in the thorium from Indian pitchblende on adding 
to its solution ammonia and ammonium tartrate and boiling. 
Only 2 milligrams, however, were obtained. None was 
thus separable in the other cases, but in every case some of 
the very highly sensitive lines were detectable in the arc 
spectrum. They were strongest in the Morogoro earth and 
seen next best in Broggerite. 

Europium ,—The distribution of this element was found to 
be of considerable interest. It may be detected by its arc 
spectrum when only the minutest traces are present, and 
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ordinarily, with the exception o£ illinium, it is least abundant 
of the rare-earth elements. It was found to be virtually 
absent in the Indian pitchblende, and in the Broggerito 
there was only a very minute quantity. On the other band, 
the Katanga and Joachimstal pitchblendes must be among 
the richest sources of the element yet found. Urban (/. chim^ 
phys, iv. p. 232, 1906) has already remarked upon its 
abundance in pitchblende, presaiiiably from Joachimstal, 
estimating it as greater than the gadolinium- and almost as 
great as the samarium-content. Whilst the present work 
does not quite bear out this proportionality, it has been found 
by actual fractionation of 300 grams of rare earihs from 
Joachimstal residues that the content must approach 2 per 
cent, in the crude mixture. This may be compared with a 
content in monazite said not to exceed *002 per cent. The 
europium absorption band at 3950 A.U. was observed in a 
1 -cm, layer of concentrated solution of the mixed earths, and 
from its strength a rather higher, but not dissimilar, estimate 
of its abundance was arrived at. The amount present in the 
Katanga earths appears from tlie absorption spectrum to be 
•even greater, and the content in Morogoro earth is probably 
not widely different, though rather less than in the material 
from Joachimstal. 

With regard to the other earths, it may be stated that the 
Cornish material was richest in cerium and the cerium group. 
Lanthanum was not present to any appreciable extent in 
Morogoro and Brbggerite earths, and the amount in the 
Indian earths was small. These three materials contained 
the highest proportions of yttrium. The Morogoro product 
in particular gave less indication of coloured earths than the 
others, the neodymiu!n and praseodymium absorption bands 
being very weak. The oxides themselves wrere pale in 
colour. The amount of samaria in Joachimstal and Katanga 
earths was unusually high. In the Joachimstal material 
which was fractionated the amount was found to be 4 to 
5 per cent., or equal to about one-third of the neodymium 
present. The proportions of the earths in this mixture, 
however, had been disturbed from the original by the 
extraction from them of the actinium and some of the most 
basic earihs, and of ionium and some of the least basic 
earths. The remainder which was submitted to fractionation 
had consequently probably gained a little in richness in earths 
occupying a central position in the usual serial order of the 
elements. The estimate is also made on the cerium-free 
material, and cerium amounted to nearly 20 per cent, of the 
earth before its removal. 
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Gadolinium arc lines could be detected in all cases with 
ease, but owing to their sensitivity they do not afford much 
evidence of the amount present. The general absorption of 
the earths masked the absorption bands of gadolinium, which 
all lie in the ultra-violet, so that no use could be made of 
them in arriving at an estimate of the abundance. In the 
Joachimstal material, on fractionation about 6 per cent, was 
isolated. Terbium appears to be abundant in the Indian 
Mrths and scarce in the Katanga. This, it may be remarked, 
is just the reverse of what is found in the case of europium. 
The amounts present, however, are small and the evidence 
scanty. Dysprosium and holmium are relatively most 
abundant in Indian and Broggerite earths. Of the remain¬ 
ing earths there is little that can be recorded. Yttrium 
with a little erbium constitutes at least 50 per cent, of the 
300 grams of Joachimstal earths that were fractionated. 

It is instructive to compare the above results with the 
work of Hauser and Wirth {Ber. xiii. p. 4443, 1909). 
They have made a study of the earths occurring in 
euxonites (yttrium coluinbo-titanites) and poh erases (vtirium 
col umbo-tan talates), and find praseodymium and samarium 
to increase in abundance with the amount of titanic acid. 
Also thorium and titanium occur together, or not at all, 
ill the columbates which they examined. The earths from 
Joachimstal, Katanga, and Morogoro appear to resemble 
extreme examples of the tantalic acid tyj>e. In the other 
three earths which contained either considerable titanium 
or thorium, the type corresponding, according to the views 
of Hauser and Wirth, appears dominant; and most 
markedly is this so in the Indian earths, where the thorium 
content is highest. No actual information with regard to 
the tantalum-content of the different minerals was obtained. 

The mineral saniarskite is said to be the best source of 
europium among the ordinarily available rare-earth minerals. 
This is a columbo-tantalate of rare earths with 10 to 15 per 
cent, of uranium oxides and very little thorium. Bearing 
in mind what has been said previously with regard to 
europium, it would appear to be a general rule that uranium 
and europium associate together in nature, but that thorium 
and europium do not. 

Conclusions .—Enough has been said to make it clear that 
the earths of pitchblende show no features in common more 
than will be found amongst almost any six rare-earth samples 
taken at random from different minerals. It seems possible 
that the earths are not actually part of the uraninite in all 
cases, but are in reality derived from some associated mineral 
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such as samarskite. Thus Hauser {^Ber. xliii. p. 417,1910) has 
described a mineral^ plumboniobite, which is found together 
with the Morogoro pitchblende at Morogoro, and which 
is very rich in samarium and gadolinium. W. Markwald 
(Zentr. Min. GeoL p. 761, 1906) found 2 per cent, of rare 
earth in his analysis of Morogoro pitchblende —^ much 
greater amount than the author has found in his very pure 
sample. However, the earths separated in the present 
investigation were remarkable, like the earths from Hauser’s 
plumboniobite, in their lack of lanthanum, cerium, and 
didyrnium ; and the conclusion seems justifiable that in this 
instance the rare earth is an intimate associate rather than a 
genuine constituent of the pitchblende. 

The rare earth in pitchblende is due to imperfections in 
the chemical or physical separations which have taken place 
during magmatic differentiation, or subsequent segregations. 
The greater amount of rare earth in very old iiraninites may 
probably be accounted for as being due to a greater turbu¬ 
lence in the magma and greater volcanic acitvity 10® years 
ago than in more recent times. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge my debt of gratitude 
to Prof. Sodtly for laboratory facilities provided during a 
large part of this work, and for his interest in it. It was 
undertaken at his suggestion, an<l largely made possible by 
the use of tnaterials placed at my dispostil by him. 


CXIV. The Acoustic Performance of a Vihrating Rigid Disk 
driven lof a Coil sitnatrd in a Radial Maanetic Field*. 
Bif N. VV. MoLachlan. D.Sc.. M.LEJ:.. F.Inst.P. t 

Synopsis. 

1. Analysis of System without Klastic Constraint. 

2. ,, with 

3. Transient Solutions. 

4. Acoustic Pressure on Disk and Power radiated. 


* This paper, toj^etiier with the analysis of the pressure distribution 
round the disk, to which reference is made herein (Proc. Koy. Soc. A, 
vol. exxti. p. 004. J929), was compiled in May 1926. Its publication has 
unfortunately been delayed, due to causes over w'hich the author had no 
control. It was received by the Editor on March 18,1929. 
t Communicated by the Author. 
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6. Accession to Inertia due to Motion of Disk. 

6. Simple Formulm for Air-pressure and Power radiated. 

7. Illustration of Analytical Expressions. 

8. Current in Moving Coil. 

9. Reactance of Moving Coil. 

10. Axial Pressure. 

11. Power radiated as Sound. 

12. Transients. 


Abstract. 

The object of this paper is to examine analytically the 
performance of an arrangement akin to the type of loud 
speaker used for acoustic reproduction in which the driving 
agent is a circular coil situated in a strong radial magnetio 
field. 

Accordingly the paper deals with the acoustic performance 
of a rigid disk, supported at its periphery and driven by a 
concentric circular coil situated in a radial magnetic field of 
constant value. Alternating current passed through the 
coil (which is connected in the anode circuit of a thermionic 
valve) causes the disk to vibrate axially. The simultaneous 
differential equations associated with the mechanical and 
electrical aspects of the problem are solved for the steady 
and the transient state, with and without elastic constraint 
at the periphery. Expressions are obtained for the acoustic 
radiation resistance, the acoustic power radiated^ and the 
current in the moving coil. It is shown that the e.m.f. 
induced in the coil, due to its motion in the magnetic field, 
is concomitant with a capacity reactance in quadrature with 
the acoustic radiation resistance. By virtue of this and the 
indnctance of the coil, the system has an electromechanical 
resonance frequency. If tlie damping is adequately small 
the mechanical system will execute oscillations in the absence 
of elastic constraint. Electrical circuit diagrams equivalent 
to the mechanical and electrical systems combined are given 
for the constrained and unconstrained conditions of the disk. 
These facilitate the study of transients. 

The analysis is illustrated by curves showing the coil 
current, acoustic output, and axial pressure for three different 
disks. It is shown that, under set conditions, there is a 
certain size of disk for which the output is a maximum. 
A curve is also given by the aid of which the accession to 
inertia due to the divergence of the waves propagated by 
the disk can be evaluated. 
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of a CoiUdriven Vibrating Diik. 

(1) Analysis of System mthout Elastic Constraint. 

T he essential components of the device to be analysed 
are shown in fig. 1. The diaphragm is situated in a 
plane wail of infinite extent so that there is no interference 
between the two sides. The disk is driven axially to and fro 


Fig.l. 



(a) Illustrating arrangement of circular coil in radial magnetic field due 
to electromagnet. 

On the light is an enlarged section at the plane AB. P:= Central 
pin. C ss Coil. D as B%id disk. Fas Kadial magnetic field. 
WiWi as Field winding. 

(h) Showing Talre-circuit connexions for supplying electrical energy 
to coil. A simplified equivalent circuit is given in fig. 2. 

Ai as Thermionic valve. 'Eg as sine-wave voltage to grid of 
valve (maximum). T as 1/1 transformer vdth zero leakage and 
self-capacity which gives the same alternating current performance 
as when the coil is connected in the valve dreuit. G = Coil m 
magnetic field. 
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by means of a circular coil immersed in a strong radial 
magnetic field caused by a permanent magnet or an electro¬ 
magnet. Alternating current of variable frequency is 
obtained in the anode circuit of the valve Aj by applying a 
constant e.m.f. of sine-wave form to its grid and filament. 
Since the transformer T is assumed to be perfect, the alter¬ 
nating current passing through the primary is equal to that 
through the secondary. Moreover, so far as alternating 
ourrent is concerned, the moving coil can be considered to 
be in the anode circuit of the valve. Thus the coil drives 
the disk, which consequently emits sound from both sides. 
In the analysis it will be assumed : (!) that the diaphragm 
is a perfectly rigid disk * ; (2) that the restraint due to the 
•suspension is negligible ; (3) there is no loss due to eddy 
currents in the air; (4) the magnet etc. does not impede the 
sound-waves ; (5) there is no mutual electromagnetic or 
electrostatic action between the moving coil and the magnet 
-coil, or the permanent magnet, whichever is used; (6) there 
is no mutual acoustic action between the device and its 
surroundings, i. e., it operates in undisturbed air. 

The differential equations for the system are as follows:— 


where 


mD»4:-fBDx = Ce,.(1) 


{ = mass of disk and coil-f equivalent mass of air on 
both sides of the disk. 

= M-f M| = effective mass of moving system. 

B = a factor depending on the alternating pressure due 
to sound-waves on both sides of the disk t* 




= force on moving coil per unit current (absolute). 
= total flux interlinkages of field and coil. 

= axial displacement of disk. 


LDt + Ri + ODiT = • • • • • (2) 

where 

L = total inductance in coil circuit. 

R = total resistance in coil circuit (including valve). 

E = voltage applied to coil circuit (maximum value). 
Instantaneous ^ = E sin {oot 4- a). 


♦ Velocity of propagation of energy down disk is indnite, so that it 
moves as a whole at au frequenci^. 

t For analytical purposes this factor may be assumed to include 
additional linear damping, fluid friction due to the viscosity of the 
medium. In the work herein the viscoHty component has been omitted 
because its value is unknown. 
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Solving (1) and (2) : 

From ( 1 ) * “ C ®®*)* 

Substituting for i in (2), 

0 (L D + R)(mD*ar+ B D.«) + CDa* = e 
or p. _ eC 

[mLD3 + (mK+BL)D + BR*+Cn» ‘ ^ 

•where D = ja> for a steady sine wave. 

Substituting for D in (3): 

Velocity of disk — 

“ {(B“R Ly + «*(mR+BL)*}i * ‘ 

and the acoustic pressure on the disk at any instant =BD;re 
The acoustic power factor may be defined as 

Acoustic pressure/Driving Force 

= .(5) 

where the load component BD^r is in quadrature with the 
inertia component 

Taking, now, the electrical side of the problem, we get 
from (1) and (2), solving for i, 

Dj- = i[e-t(R+LD)], 

D*x = Jj[Dtf+«(RD + LD»)]. . . . (6) 

Substituting from (6) in (1), we get 

m[D^^i(RD + LD*)] + B[^-.i(R + LD)] = CH; 

. t{(?-f-BR-|- (BL-HmR)D4-mLD*} = mD^ + B^ 

5= <?(mD + B). . (7) 

Substituting D =: Jto, we have 
^(B*-f 

{lC='+BR-®»mL)>+«*(®I^ + »»R)*}*‘ ‘ 

The equivalent circuit for the coil is sho'wn in fig. 2 (o). 
Here we have the internal alternating current valve resis¬ 
tance p in series with the alternating current resistance Rq 
of the coil, when immovable ;the indnctance of the coil, when 
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immovable, and a fictitions radiation resistance 
shunted by a fictitious motional condenser For simplicity 

in manip^ation the parallel circuit can be replaced 

by a series arrangement, as shown in fig. 2 (b). The values 
of R,^' and C*,' vary with the frequency. They are, of course, 
due to the back e.in.f. induced in the coil by the virtue of its 
motion in the magnetic field. 

The power radiated as sound can be written R.^, 

where R^is the ejffective motional or acoustic radiation 
resistance, as in fig. 2 {b). 


Fig. 2. 
(a) 



Amplification fiictor of valve. 
l^ssVol^e change on grid of valve (maximum). 

EsFictitioas alternator corresponding to voltage change on anode 
of valve. 

pss Internal A.C. resistance of thermionic^ valve. 

Boss Effective resistance ot coil when at rest. / 

Lo^sEfiective inductance of coil when at rest. 

B«'=C VB=Equivalent acoustio radiation resistance. 1 Parallel 

C»'ssw/C*s= Equivalent motional capacity. | arrangement 

Acoustic radiation resistance. 1 Series 
Cm—Motional capaeitj. \ arrangement. 




d Coii-driven Vibrating Disk. lOlT 

wher* Q is the square of the denominator o£ (S). 

Also 

Badiated power =x Pressure x yelocitj of disk, 

=s BDdrDa: (the.velocitr being r.m.s. ralue), 

~-. 

Equating (9) and (10), we get 

BO* 


R« = 


(B*+fl**m*) 
C*C 08 »^ 


B 


from (7). 


( 11 ) 


The two components of the back e.m.f. doe to the motion 
of the ceil are in quadrature. Moreover, it can be shown 
that 

tan 0 — reactance/resistance 
1 


or 




e»0«R„ 

1 


ciiRMtan^ * 

Substituting the value of K,, from (11), we get 




m 


m 


C*sin*^ C*(l —cos*^)' • * • 

Now, the current in the moving coil is (see fig. 2 (b)) 
Voltage _ B 
Impedance ~ Z 
£ 


( 12 ) 


or 


1 = 


[(K + RJ» + («L-^)]* 


(13) 


The acoustic pressure = Force due to current in coil 
X Acoustic power factor = Cl cos ^ 

EC cos 0 

~ z . 

It can be shown that when the condenser and resistance 
are in parallel 

R»'=g anti 

Thus, as / increases, both R«' and 0*,' decrease. These 
formulse comply with equation (6), and are therefore valid 
PhU. Mag. S. 7. Vd. 7. No. 46. Suppl. June 1929. X 3 
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for the transient and for the steady state. By means of 
fig. 2 a it is possible to study the effect of transients. If 
we imagine a battery to be suddenly switched in to replace 
the alternator in fig. 1 , a voltage will be applied to the 
circuit rising from zero to E instantaneously. This can be 
resolved into an infinite spectrum of frequencies. The low 
frequencies will be impeded by although part will be 
by-passed by Bm'. The high frequencies will be by-passed 
by Cm but impeded by Lq. Thus there will be a definite 
phase-shift of the high- and low-frequency components of the 
impulse. The attenuation of the former by 1^ will reduce 
the rate of rise of the current so that the impulse profile will 
he rounded. Hence, to reduce distortion with transients of 
steep wave front, piano, gun-firing, the coil inductance 
should be small. There is also the transient when the 
battery is replaced by a short-circuit. In the ideal case 
the current in the S 3 -stem would cease immediately. But 
the electromagnetic energy and the electrostatic energy 

have to be dissipated. Since this occupies a definite 
time-interval, there is a rounding of the transient. From a 
physical standpoint the charge to Cm' is represented b}' the 
mechanical moving system gradually increasing in velocity. 
The by-passing effect of Rm is the damping effect of the 
air on the moving disk. As the velocity increases, so also 
does the back e.m.f., thereby reducing the coil current. The 
charging curreht of f/m' falls exponentiall 3 '. 

When the battery is replaced by a short-circuit, the kinetic 
energy of the mechanical system is expended in keeping the 
disk in motion against the air and the electromagnetic 
damping. This is represented by the discharge of €»/ 
through Rm' and the remainder of the circuit. The disk 
comes to rest exponential!}'. 

Coming to the steady state, this is more readilt* seen by 
the aid of fig. 2 ( 6 ). The condenser Cm means increased 
impedance at low h'equencies. I'here is electromechanical 
resonance in the middle register, the current being a 
maximum and falling away on either side. Hence the 
force acting on the coil varies with tlie frequency. To 
reduce tKe variation In impedance it is essential to use a 
power valve whose internal resistance is large compared with 
the capacitive and inductive reactances. 

(2) Andlyns of System with Elastic Constraint, 

This case includes not only a coil drive in which the rigid 
disk is supported elastically at the periphery, but also a 
rigid disk freely supported at the periphery and driven by 
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an electromagnetically operated reed or other elastic member 
at the centre. 

The equations are now 

= Ci, .... (15) 


LDt-f Ri + OD4? = .(16) 

which, on solution for the steady state, yield 
Dj?= 

{ BR+C*) 


(17) 


and . _ + o)*B*]t 


(18) 


where Qi is the denominator of (17) and ki the coefficient of 
restitution. 



Km; = C7B. W = OV/m. 

= /ri^icoeiiicient of restitutio . 

See fig. 2 fur lueauitig of other symbols. 

The equivalent electrical circuit for this case is shown in 
fig. 3. Here we have a circuit identical with that for the 
coil drive without constraint, except that now there is an 
inductance L»' = CV^i parallel with R^' and C»i\ which 
have the same values as before. Here we have two possi¬ 
bilities of resonance, viz, Lo with and hj with OJ. 
The resonances are modified, of course, by 'RJ. The first, 
which corresponds to the electromechanical resonance, is still 
further modified by ui*d the second, which corresponds 
to the resonance of the elastic constraint, is modified by Lo* 

3X2 
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The problem of transients in this case can be analysed 
in the same manner as that indicated in connexion with 
fig. 2 ((). For both figs. 2(6) and 3 the damping for the 
Lo Cm' combination is sncli that oscillation does not occnr, 
bnt for the 1%’ Cm' case, unless P, Bg and Rm’ are sufficiently 
small, an impulse will call forth the natural note of the 
system. This latter condition must be avoided in practical 
work. 

(3) Transient Solution. 

For the transient solution of the problem, we shall neglect 
the damping due to acoustic radiation, since it is small 
compared with that due to the motion of the coil in the 
magnetic field. We shall consider the question of the decay 
of the oscillations when the operating current in the coil 
ceases. So far as the time constant of the coil at rest is 
concerned, this is usually quite low enough to be neglected 
by comparison. It is generally less than 10second. 

The equations are now 

mD*af = Ci.(19) 

LDt + Hi+ CDj: = 0.(20) 

Hence, snbstitnting from (19) in (20), 

[d’+eO’+S,]"®- • • • (21) 

/. Da = 0, u e.j ^ = Xi a constant . (22) 


and 


.... (23) 

There are the usual three solutions 

for the aperiodic. 

critical^ and 

oscillatory cases of (21). 

Aperiodic. 


.... (24) 

where 


II 


wL ^ 4L*' 

Critical. 

Bf 



a; = g""^(At+B) + X„ 

.... (25) 

where 

c» _ m 

mL 4L* ■ 
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Omllatory. 


’aL 


where 


z:=ze ^^(Acos;3/+B8in/80*^X„ 
P * I JTT - I and > 


(26) 


i,mL 4L^J 




In practice, where a conical diaphragm would be used in 
place of the rigid disk^ the motion is usually aperiodic. 
The oscillatory case, however, is of interest, for it shows that 
oscillations can occur without mechanical constraint. The 
explanation is simply that the kinetic energy is stored 
and re-stored as electrokinetic energy ^Lt*, i. e., the coil is 
brought to rest by generating an opposing current due to its 
cutting the magnetic field. This current then sets the disk 
and coil in motion in the opposite direction, the damping 
being the same as that of the coil at rest, since we agreed to 
neglect the motional resistance. It is obvious that 9iis con¬ 
dition must be avoided in practice, or every transient would 
start and stop to the accompaniment of the natural electro¬ 
mechanical frequency. 

Solving the aperiodic case, we get the linear velocity 


where v is the velocity of the disk when the driving force 
ceases. 

The time biken to come to rest under the usual hypothesis 
is infinite. However, in our case it is only necessary to find 
the time taken for the velocity to be reduced to a certain 
percentage of its maximum value, 10 per cent. 

So fur as the critical case is concerned, the linear velocity 
is 

.(28) 


In the oscillatory case we have the natural frequency, as 


F—- 

11*-]i 

_ 

fJ— 

- ^*1 


■4L*J 

27r i 

LLU* 

4L*J 


(29) 


and th« linear velocity is 


_ 

ve ^ 



(30) 
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(4) Acoustic Pressure on Disk and Power radiated. 

The pressure on a rigid circular disk vibrating in an equal 
circular aperture situated in a rigid plane plate o£ infinite 
extent has been treated analytically by the late Lord 
Bayleigh *. He assumed that there was neither eddy current 
nor other source of loss, and that the amplitude o£ motion 
of the disk on its axis is insufficient to affect appreciably 
the wave progagation in the neighbourhood of the disk. The 
total pressure on the disk is the vector sum of two com¬ 
ponents in quadrature: (a) the acoustic pressure in phase 
with the velocity, (6) an inertia component 90^ out o£ phase 
with the velocity which arises due to divergence o£ waves 
from the disk. The latter is in effect a mass to be added to 
the disk, and is treated in the next section. The result given 
by Rayleigh is as follows :— 

Acoustic pressure due to radia- 
tion of sound-waves from both 
sides of the disk is Prjn.s. 

where 

B = 2 piAcG and G= . 

Pi = density of air (in gms. per cm.*). 

A = area of disk (in cm.*). 

c = velocity of sound (cm. per sec.). 

Jc = oi/c. 

a s=z radius of disk (in cm.). 

X = r.in.s, axial velocity of disk (cm. per sec.). 

y^x tan at (instantaneous value). 

The power radiated is 

W s= pressure x axial velocity (r.m.s. values), 
= BX*.(32) 

For a simple harmonic motion"! i = ®Y, where Y is an 
apart from phase. j r.m.s. value. 

Thus 

Pr.m...«Ba)Y.(33) 

W = B»»Y».(34) 



and 


• ‘ Sound,’iLp. 162. 
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Now, 


. F.i« 

1.2*.$'’' 


so that when ha is small, Q- is approximately eqnal to 

.(35) 

As ka increases, G gradually increases dne to decrease in 
the term ~ ’ When fea=l‘9, G becomes unity, and 


Fig. 4. 



2 4 6 8 lO 


Curves illustXAting the functions G and Ki (s). 

as ka is increased, G ultimately oscillates about this value, as 
shown in fig. 4. Interpreted in the physical sense, when 
the frequency or the diaphragm is large enough to violate 
the relationsnip G=i*aV2 appeciablv, interference of tilo 
radiation from various parts of the disK occurs in space, *• e., 
there is a transition from spherical wave pro{)agation. As 
the frequency or the diameter is still further increased, the 
focussing of the sound dne to interference gradually becomes 
more pronounced until G=l, after which the interference 
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•causes the pressure on the disk to oscillaie from lower to 
higher Talnes, u the wave propagation is sensibly plane. 
Up to the point the value of Gr is substantially 

whilst for /:a=0*5 the error is only +5 percent., 
which is small so far as aural appreciation is concerned. 
Thus, for a disk 10 cm. radius, focussing in air at N.T.P. 
would begin when y*=250~. For a disK 5 cm. radius the 
frequency would be 500 i. e.^ the frequency at which 
focussing begins is inversely proportional to the diameter of 
the disk. Since focussing depends upon the velocity of 
propagation of sound, it is clear that it will commence at a 
higher frequency in a gas whose density at N.T.P. is less 
than that of air. For example, in hydrogen the density is 
about 1/16 (actually 1/14*3) that of air, thereby giving a 
fourfold increase in velocity. Thus focussing would com¬ 
mence at frequencies four times those cited above. 

As another instance we may take the case of water, where 
the velocity of propagation of pressure weaves is approxi¬ 
mately four times that in air. Here also the focussing would 
commence at frequencies four times those cited above. 

The eflfect of tocussing is to reduce the acoustic pressure 
on the disk, and, depending upon the methanism driving 
the disk, the power radiated as sound is modified accord¬ 
ingly. For instance, with a coil-driven disk 10 cm. radius 
the power decreases to a very low value at high frequencies. 
In the upper audio-frequency register the amplitude of 
motion X oc 1 //*. If the amplitude varied so that Bco'X* 
(or were constant, the power would be constant, but 

the axial pressure would increase with the frequency. 

When G becomes oscillatory, the value is approximately 
unity, so that the pressure on the disk is Pr.ni.B.*=2/[)rfAca>Y 
and the power radiated 2prfAca>”Y^ At the higher frequencies 
Y flc 1//^, and it follows that the pressure falls off as 1/^ and 
the power as l/p, provided, of course, the current in the 
coil is constant. 

(5) Accession to Inertia due to Motion oj Disk. 

In addition to the acoustic pressure or useful work com¬ 
ponent, there is a second component of the total pressure on 
the disk. This component is in quadrature with the acoustic 
pressure, and can be regarded as an accession to inertia 
which is to be added to the mass of the disk *• According 
to Bayleigh, the accession to inertia—which is due to the 

♦ * Sound,’ ioc. dt. At firequencies where the wave propagation is 
aenably plane the accession to inertia Is evanescent. 
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vrayes diverging from the source—for both sides of the disk 
is given by the expression : 

Ml = .(36) 

Potting 2ka » we have 




.PTa ” 1*. 3*. 5 1* . 3*. 5*. 7J " 

p^Ki(z) _ 16 a% _ , 

~ -6 ~ An 


wbicb means that the inertia component is equivalent to a 
cylinder of air whose radius is that of the disk and whose 
height is 16a/37r, The error involved in this assumption is 
about 5 per cent, when Aa=0*43 and increases for higher 
values of ka. As ka increases, the value of Mi decreases^ 
f. e,, the accession to inertia is reduced. For a disk of given 
size the inertia effect falls off as the frequency rises above 
the value which satisfies the relation Ara=0‘43. Thus, for a 
disk 10 cui. radius at 50~Mi=:7*0 gm., whereasat 1000~ 
it is only 2*4 gm. For a small disk say, 2 cm. radius, the 
value of Mj is almost constant up to 1000 Moreover, 
although the value of Mi increases with the size of the disk, 
the frequency range—from zero upwards—over which it 
remains sensibly constant decreases. Thus, with a large 
diaphragm driven by an alternating force of constant magni~‘ 
tude the radiation in the bass register will be defective due 
to inertia effect. 

The decay in inertia effect is due to interference, since 
the solid angle over which the radiation extends gradually 
diminishes, i. the divergence decreases as the frequency 
increases. Furthermore, the energy distribution within the 
angular space is not uniform, but tapers away from the axis 
outwards. 

The function Ki(2^a) is plotted in fig. 4 partly from 
equation (37). Rayleigh gives an alternative series for this 
function, which is more amenable—and was therefore used— 
to the computation of Ki(c) for large values of the argument 
than that of equation (37). It is of interest to mention that 
when z is very great Ki(^) tends to the value 2z/7r, which is 
also very great. 


(6) Simple Formulce for AxT^pressure and Power radiated. 

From sections 4 and 5 we can deduce simple formulae wbicb 
are applicable under certain conditions at high and low 
frequencies. 
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At low freqaencies, when ka < 0*4 the -raliie of G ie 


2 


and 


Mx = 


16 , 


which is constant. Thus 


B = pdAel^a* 

_ peA*tt>* , 
ire 


since A = wa*. 

Also r.m.s. force mass x r.m.s. acceleration. 


( 39 ; 


F = »i«*X 

where F^ X, and Y are r.m.s. values for a sine-wave motion 
(phase not in question). 

But the pressure on the disk 

= Bo>Y 

(-).« .(40) 

TTC \m/ ' 

Thus the pressure on the disk increases directly with the 
frequency. 

Power radiated = Bco^Y* 

s= ^ a constant.(41) 

Moreover, the power radiated at low frequencies is con¬ 
stant, provided F it constant^ u e.^ when the coil current is 
constant, in spite of the fact that the total pressure on the 
disk decreases in proportion to the frequency. This apparent 
paradox is explained when we realize that the amplitude of 
vibration increases inversely as the square of the frequency. 

At high frequencies where i«>l*9 the wave propagation 
is sensibly plane and the value of G oscillates about unity. 
Taking its value as unity, neglecting the oscillation of 
G, we have 

B = 2p^Ac = a constant 

B® y = 2ciAc . -. (42) 

so that the pressure on the disk now varies inversely as the 
frequency (compare with equation (40)). 
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Power radiated = B«*Y* 

.(«> 

Thus the power radiated at high frequencies varies inversely 
as the square of the frequency, provided the coil current ia 
constant. 


(7) Illustration of Analytical Expressions*^ 

The ultimate performance of the device under consider* 
ation depends^ amongst other things, upon the current in 
the moving coiL To determine this, it is imperative to know 

Table I. 


Radius of disks5 cm. Mass of disk=2’5 gm. 


Frequency 
(cycles per 
second). 

m. 

ESeotiTe 

mass 

(gm-)- 

Cost?. 

Acoustic 

power 

factor. 

Cm. 

Motional 

capacity 

(microfarad). 

Rm« 

Acoustic 

radiation 

resistance 

(ohms). 

»J* 

Efficiency 
per cent. 

50 . 

8-SU 

2 8xl0-‘» 

033 

26 

062 

100 . 

8-36 

5-7 

033 

26 

0-52 

200 . 

836 

11*4 

033 

20 

0-52 

600 . 

8-3 

28'5 

0*33 

26 

0-5 

1000 . 

816 

52 

0*33 

2o 

0*46 

2000 . 

7*82 

09 

0-31 

17*5 

0*3 

4000 . 

7-53 


0*3 

4*8 

0^ 

8000 . 

7*5 

18 

0-3 

1-2 

0*018 


m, cos dy and K;„, These factors have been calculated 
for three disks of different sizes, namely, 5 cm,, 10 cm., and 
15 cm. radius respectively. Moreover, the influence of the 
size of the disk can be seen. The results have been tabulated 
and are given in Tables I., II., and III. The effective ma^ 
is the sum of that due to disk, coil (5 gm.) and accession to 
inertia. 

The variation in effective mass is more pronounced the 
greater the diameter of the disk. In each case the.mass 
decreases with rise in frequency, which can be attributed to 
reduction in the accession to inertia caused by the inter¬ 
ference effect described in a former paper*. 'The acoustic 

* McLacblan, Proc. Rojr. Soc. A, voL cxxii. p. 604 (1929). 
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power factor, and therefore the total soond^pressture on the 
disk, increases with the diameter*. In each of the three 
cases the power factor attains a maximnm valne. This is 


Table II. 

Badins of disks 10 cm. Mass of disks: 10 gm. 


/. 

Frequency 
(cycles per 
second). 

EffectiTe 

mass 

(g“). 

006^. 

Acoustic 

power 

factor. 

C». 

Motional 

capacity 

(microfaiM)* 

Acoustic 

radiation 

resistance 

(ohms). 

n- 

Efficiency 
per cent. 

50 . 

22 

1-8 X10“^ 

0*88 

66 

1-3 . 

100 . 

22 

36 

088 

66 

13 

200 . 

22 

7*2 

0*88 

66 

1*3 

600 . 

20-2 

17 

0-81 

69 

1-3 

1000 . 

17-4 

25 

0*7 

58 

1*07 

2000 . 

15*2 

14 

0*61 

18 

0*31 

4000 . 

15 

7 

00 

4*5 

0*07 

8000 . 

15 

3*5 

0*6 

M 

0*015 



Table III. 



Radia 

s of disk 

= 15 cm. 

Mass of disk = 22* 

5 gm. 

Frequency 
(cycles per 
second). 

Efiective 

mass 

(gm.) 

Cos 9. 
Acoustic 
power 

1 actor. 

c«. 

Motional 

capacity 

(microfarad). 

Acoustic 

radiation 

resistance 

(ohms). 

»?• 

Efficiency 
per cent. 

50 . 

50*7 

3 77X10-" 

2*0 

59 

1*18 

100 . 

50-7 

7*2 

2*0 

57 

1*17 

200 . 

49-5 

14*5 

2*0 

58 

1*15 

500 . 

40-4 

32 

1*66 

59 

1*13 

1000 . 

29*3 

35 

1*14 

46 

0*85 

2000 . 

27*5 

171 

1*1 

12 

0-21 

4000 . 

27*5 

8*7 

11 

1*3 

0*02 

8000 . 

27*5 

4*4 

1*1 

0*3 

0*005 


explained by a consideration of the velocity of the disk and 
the interference at varions frequencies. 

* ,The vaiiation in the total preasure (inertia and acoustic components) 
hae been tieirted by A. (i. Wanen, Pioc. Pbys. 8oc. 
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Assoming the axial driring force and the effectiTO mass 
to be constant, the power radiated is also constant. The 
aconstic pressure is power/velocity; and since velocity oc Xff 
the pressure increases with frequency, provided the wave 
propagation is spherical, i. e., the waves are divergent about 
the source. But a point is reached when the propagation 
deviates from the spherical variety and gradually assumes 
the nature of plane waves. Moreover, as the frequency 
increases from 50 cycles upwards, a turning-point is reached 
due to interference, where the total pressure on the disk 


Fig. 5. 



Curve showing total acoustic pressure ou 10-cm. disk at 
various frequencies. 


decreases. A curve illustrating this effect is given in fig. 5, 
whilst the analytical aspect of the problem is obvious from 
expressions 39, 40, 42. 

The motional capacity which exists by virtue of the back 
e.m.f. induced in the coil due to its motion in the magnetic 
field, increases with the mass fand radius) of the diak, This 
is explained by the reduced axial motion and therefore lower 
velocity of the larger disk, which generates a smaller back 
e.m.f. In each case the motional capacity decrmses with 
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rise in freqnency, owing to the redaction in the aooession to 
inertia o£ uie disk. 

So long as the wave propagation is spherical, the acoustic 
radiation resistance is sabstantiallj constant. When, 
however, interference commences, Bm decreases nnril at 
8000 ~ it is a small fraction of its value at 50 From 
the tabular values it is seen that over the range 50 to 2000 
cycles the greatest output is obtained from a disk 10 cm. 
radius. Above 20C0 cycles the output is greatest from the 
smallest disk, viz., 5 cm. radius. If the mass of a disk 
driven by a constant axial force varies as the square of the 
radius, the radiation over a given band of frequencies 
increases with decrease in the size of the disk. At the 
higher frequencies this must be clear, since the interference 
effect is less prominent with small disks than with large ones, 
whilst at low frequencies the accession to inertia is less. 
Now, this is not in keeping with the results just quoted. 
The apparent paradox can readily be explained if we 
consider the eftect of the coil. Its mass is a much greater 
proportion of the total mass with a small than with a large 
diaphragm. Hence the acoustic power factor and the 
output of the small diaphragm are reduced accordingly. 
Moreover, in the present system there is a certain radius of 
disk for which the acoustic output over a definite frequency 
band is a maximum. 

The combined efficiency of the arrangement is given by 
the ratio * 

B,„/(B« + Bo+p), where (B„+Bo+p) 

is the total A.C. resistance of the circuit of fig. 2, including 
the valve. Owing to the lack of “ coupling ” between the 
disk and the transmission medium (air), and to the large 
values of Bo and p, the efficiency is very low. When disks 
of 2 5 cm. radius are used, the “ coupling ” can be increased 
very materially by using a suitable horn, and an overall 
efficiency (including valve) of from 7 to 10 times the cited 
figures is obtained. In practice, however, to secure ample 
output in the low frequency register, the length of the horn 
lias to exceed 10 feet, which is not always convenient. 

(8) Current in the Moving Coil. 

The coil current at any frequency is controlled by the 
impedance of the coil in motion, together with p, the internal 

T> 

* The inherent efficiency is g - and is several limes that of the 
overall efficieni^j since the latter is reduced conu^rably by the valve. 
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Alternating current resistance of the valye* The latter has 
been allotted an average value of 4000 ohms. The motional- 
coil impedance depends upon four factors, namely: (1) the 
effective resistance at rest, (2) the acoustic radiation 
resistance, (3) the effective inductance at rest, (4) the 
motional capacity. Items (1) and (3) have been ascer^ined 
by bridge measurements, whilst (2) and (4) have been 
calculated from the form aim developed herein. 

Table IV. 

Effective Inductance and Resistance of 1000-turn coil 
fixed in electromagnet. 


Frequency Efiectire inductance Effective resistance 

(cycles per sec.). coil at rest coil at rest 

(henry). (ohms). 

60 . 0*27 m) 

100. 0-2S 1000 

IW. 0*24 1050 

.VK). 0 2 1170 

hJOO. 015 1360 

2000 . 0 13 1760 

4000. OIJ , 2250 

8000 . on 2750 


Detail of Coil aitd Magnetic Field. 

Mean radius of coil . r=2*5 cm. 

Number of turns of 46 enamelled wire. w—lO*. 

Mass of coil . =5 gm. 

Mean strength of radial magnetic field. H^lO'^c.g.s. units. 


Coil constant. C= < 


27r r«H. 


;i*58xl0» 

Internal resistance of valve. p=4 x 10* ohms. 


The values of effective inductance and resistance of the 
coil when firmly fixed in the electromagnet with the field on 
are given in Table IV. Due to eddy currents in the iron 
the inductance decreases, -whilst dne to eddy current and 
hysteresis losses the resistance increases -with rise in 
frequency. The former is useful, since it entails reduced 
inductive reactance and greater current at the npper 
freqnenciea. At these frequencies a movement of the order 
of 10~* cm. produces quite an appreciable sound, and it is 
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difficult to fix the coil to prevent this occurring. However^ 
as fim is relatively small and Cm of negligible importancer 
any errors in measurement involved due to minute motion 
of the coil are immaterial. In fact, throughout the entire 
acoustic range^ only a small error is involved if the induct^ 
ance and resistance are determined with the magnet winding 
short-circuited upon itself, there being no radial field. 

Using expression (13) and postulating a peak sine-wave 
voltage change of 140 volts on the anode of the valve, the 
coil current has been calculated for three disks at frequencies 
varying from 50 to 8000 cycles per second. The results 

Fi^. 6. 



Curves showing current in moving coil at various firequencies. 

are shown pictorially in fig. 6. At low frequencies the 
larger the diaphragm the larger the current. This is due to 
the lesser amplitude and velocity of the larger disk by 
virtue of its greater inertia. Thus the back e.m.f. induced 
by the motion of the coil in the magnetic field decreases as 
tne radius of the disk increases. 4t the higher frequencies, 
although the induced e.m.f. is negligible, the coil current is 
curbed due to increase in the effective resistance (iron loss) 
and reactance of the coil. Moreover, the coil current at 
these frequencies is approximately the same for all three 
disks. 
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(9) Reactance of Moving Coil. 

The reactance of the coil, namely varies 

from a negative value through zero to a positive value, the 
latter being due to its inductance. The negative reactance 
at low frequencies exists by virtue of the large back e.m.f« 
induced in the moving coil, i. e,j the motional capacity. 
Since the smaller the disk the larger the amplitude, and 
therefore the axial velocity, the low-frequency reactance of 


Fig. 7. 



Curves showing reactance ” of moving coil at 
various frequencies. 


the 5-cm. disk is greater than that of the other two. When 

the reactance is zero, w?Lo==—and this occurs at the 

W\^m 

electromechanical resonance frequency. The greater the 
effective mass of the disk and coil the lower the electro¬ 
mechanical resonance frequency. These points are depicted 
diagrammatically by the reactance curves of fig. 7. At 
frequencies above and below the resonance point, the 
current “lags” and “leads” respectively the impressed 
e.m.f. Es’ftE, of fig. 2. The further the frequency from 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No.46. Suppl. June 1929. 3 Y 
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resonance the greater the wattless component of the 
current. 


(10) Aanal Pressure. 

It has been shown * that the axial pressure at distances 
exceeding a certain number of diameters from the disk is 
independent of the frequency, so long as the acceleration of 
the disk is constant and f is not too high. This necessitates 
constant driving force and effective mass throughout the 
frequency range under consideration. In our particular 


Fig. 8. 



Curves showing axial pressure 10 metres from disk at 
various frequencies. 


case both of these factors are variable. The deviation from 
constant pressure is seen from the corves of fig. 8. Curves 
1,2, and 4 indicate the pressure variation for the three disks 
when the currentf and effective mass vary with the frequency. 
The pressure caused by the 5-cm. disk is relatively small^ due 
to the influence of the mass of the coil, as explained previously. 
At the lower frequencies, there is little diflerence between 
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the pressures caused by the 10-cm. and 15*-cm. disks, but the 
pressure is greater for the .15-cm. disk at the higher fre¬ 
quencies, although the total energy output is less due to 
enhanced interference. 

Curve (3) indicates the pressure variation for the 10 cm. 
disk when the driving force is constant. The smaller 
pressure at frequencies below 2000 cycles is due to the 

f reater eflfeclive mass caused by ‘^accession to inertia.’^ 
n each case the oscillations in the curves at the higher 
frequencies concomitant with oscillation in the function G 
have been disregarded. 



Curves illustrating power radiated at various frequencies. 


(11) Power radiated as Sound. 

The power radiated as sound from the three disks is 
portrayed graphically in fig. 9. The vertical scale is a 
logarithmic one, since the sensitivity of the ear progresses 
in a logarithmic manner. The output from the twojarger 
disks is appreciably greater than that from the 5-cm. disk 
over the frequency range 50 to 1000 cycles. Thereafter 
the output from the larger disks falls off rapidly, until at 
the higher frequencies it is very small for all three disks. 

3 Y2 
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This is^ o£ coarse, dae to interference concomitant with 
plane^wave propagation. 

(12) Transients. 

The preceding curves all relate to the steady state, and it 
remains, therefore, to indicate what results are to be ex¬ 
pected when the e.m.f. applied to the grid of valve Aj 
(fig. 1) is of a transient nature. The transformer is assumed 
not to afiEect the transient in any manner. 

Taking the simplest case first, suppose the coil current is 
a replica in magnitude and time-displacement of the e.m.f. 
representing the transient as applied to the grid of the 
valve. Further, let us assume the disk to be so small that 
the accession to inertia is either constant or negligible over 
the important frequency range embodied by the transient. 
The force on the disk, and therefore its acceleration, is then 
a replica of the e.m.f. applied to the grid. But we have 
already shown * that the axial pressure at a point several 
diameters from the disk varies directly as the acceleration of 
the disk. Hence, under these conditions the acoustic 
reproduction of the transient at a point on the axis will be 
perfect, provided the pressure variations at the said point are 
in phase with the acceleration of the disk. 

This is substantially correct when the frequency is small 
compared with the product of sound velocity and axial 
distance. If this condition is violated, there will be a |:>hase- 
shift of the higher frequency components of the impulse, 
thereby altering its shape and causing distortion. Moreover, 
the higher the component frequencies of the transient the 
greater must be the distance from the disk to obtain 
distortionless reproduction. 

With any of the three disks treated above, the eftbctive 
mass varies with the frequency, and under a condition where 
grid e.m.f. and coil current were related linearly there 
would be a relatively reduced acceleration corresponding to 
the low-frequencv components of the impulse. Thus the 
axial pressure of these components would be reduced relative 
to the high-frequency components, thereby causing distortion. 

In the practical case, the coil current for a given e.m.f. 
applied to the valve grid depends upon the impedance of 
the complete anode circuit of the valve (see fig. 2 (a)). The 
current, as >ve see from fig. 6, varies appreciably with the 
frequency, there being a maximum value at the electro¬ 
mechanical resonance point. On either side of this frequency 

♦ Proc. Roy. Soc, loc. cit. 
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the component sine-wave oscillations, into which the impulse 
can be analysed, are reduced in magnitude and altered in 
phase. Moreover, distortion occurs throughout the frequency 
range. By keeping the time-constant of the circuit as small 
as possible—3xl0~* is a practical figure,—the distortion of 
the components at the upper end of the frequency range 
can be reduced. 

By combining the effect of variation in the effective mass 
of the disk with that due to variation in impedance, we 
obtain the resulting distortion of the transient. The effective 
mass of the disk and the driving force for a given e.m.f. 
both vary with frequency, so that the acceleration, and 
therefore the axial pressure, follow suit. The precise degree 
of distortion depends, of course, upon the shape of the 
transient, L e.y upon the relative magnitudes and phases of 
its components. 

Hitherto we have only dealt with the question of 
transients as registered by pressure variations on the axis 
of the disk. If we choose a point at an angular distance 
from the axis, we are faced with the evanescence of the 
higher frequencies due to interference. Moreover, to the 
preceding causes of distortion associated with transients the 
influence of focussing at the higher frequencies must be 
added. 

It has been shown experimentally that in the steady state 
the ear is indifferent to the phases of the various component 
frequencies of a sound. From experimental observation the 
author is inclined to the view that this is inapplicable to 
transients. In the latter case it is probably the shape of the 
wave-front which counts, e.g.y gun-firing, piano, hand¬ 
clapping. riie rapidity of response of the ear to sounds of 
varying suddenness has not been measured *, so that it is 
impossible to make any definite statement of the subject. 
It seems rational, however, that a degree of wave-front 
steepness is reached, after w^hich the ear ceases to detect any 
difference in hearing sensation, there is a saturation 
value t, although it may depend to an extent on the 
maximum pressure of the impulse. Also the possibility 
of supersonic sounds modifying the aural sensation of 
audible sounds must not be dismissed without experimental 
investigation. 

Throughout this discussion of transients we have tacitly 
assumed that the coil is always in a constant radial field. 


^ So far as the author is aware. 

t Above a eertaiu value there is, of course, the sensation of pain. 
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A little consideration will show that with a transient con¬ 
sisting of a single pulse, the disk of fig. 1 will move out of 
the field and not return. Moreover, we postulate that for 
the purposes of the preceding discussion the coil always 
moves in a radial field whatever its position in space. In 
practice it is clear that the disk must be mounted on some 
form of elastic constraint at its periphery or elsewhere.^ In 
this case the equivalent electric circuit is indicated by fig. 3. 
When the coil is open-circuited, the disk has a natural fre¬ 
quency due to the elastic support; but when the circuit is 
closed, the resistance of the valve and coil are adequately low 
to provide large <laniping, thereby making the system quite 
aperiodic. It is easy to show that the critical resistance is 

2L0V/J • 

If the natural frequency is sufficiently low, say 3 per 
second, its effect on the frequency components above 50 
cycles can be disregarded. 

It is of interest to remark that in an actual moving coil 
loud speaker with a conical diaphragm, transients due to 
tympani cause a motion of the coil in one direction or the 
other which is visible to the eye. 

We have made a tacit assumption, namely, that the 
instrument used for detection does not disturb the pressure 
distribution of the medium. At frequencies in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 10,000 cycles the wave-length is so short 
(about 0*28 cm.) that the human body alters the pressure 
distribution very materially. The increase in pressure at 
the higher frequencies caused by diffraction due to the head 
can be calculated by assuming it to be spherical. Thus the 
distribution will vary from observer to observer. Moreover, 
when the variations in aural sensitivity and sensation are 
added, it is clear that a transient will not sound identical to 
all observers. 


CXV. A Study of the Three-Electrode Vacuum-lube Oscil¬ 
lator ,— Conditions for Maximum Current, By E. T. Cho, 
Ph,D,^ Indiana University, Bloomington^ Indiana^ U,S,Af 

ri^HE study is confined to one circuit, the tuned grid ” 
L circuit. This circuit is shown in fig. l,and consists of 
a three-electrode vacuum tube (201 A) in the grid circuit 

* CommuDicated by Prof. H. R. Ramsey, Ph.I)« 
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of which is connected the oscillating circuit, made up of a 
coil L and a variable condenser C. 

In the plate circuit a tickler or feed-back coil Li is 
connected in series with a B battery and a D.O- voltmeter. 
A voltmeter is used as a milliammeter to measure the D.C. 
component of the plate current. A fixed condenser is placed 
so as to by-pass the A.C. component of the current around 
the milliammeter and the B battery. The radio-frequency 
current is measured by means of a high-frequency ammeter 
which is placed in series with the variable condenser 0. 
The coils L are made of No. 18 D.C.C. magnet wire, and the 
coils Li are made of No. 34 D.O.C. magnet wire ; they 


Fig. 1. 



are wound on a basket weave form^ the diameter of which is 
about 4 inches. 

With a given coil L and a given plate potential and 
constant filament current the problem is to adjust the 
condenser (\ the inductance of the tickler coil L], and the 
coupling between the coils L and Li so as to get the maximum 
radio-frequency current in the oscillating circuit OLR. 

The method of procedure is as iollows:—With a given coil I* 
and a tickler coil the coupling of L and Li is fixed, and 
the capacity C is changed until me radio-frequency ammeter 
gives the largest reading. Then the coupling between the 
coils is changed, and the condenser is again changed until 
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the greatest current is obtained. This process is repeated 
until the coupling is found which gives Ae largest current. 
The method is illustrated by the data given in part (a) of 
Table I. The best coupling for coils L and Li is marked 
max. ” in the table. 

A second coil Lj is then used as a tickler coil, and the 
procedure is repeated. A third, fourth, etc. coil is then 
used in the position Li until the best combination to be used 
with the coil L is found. The data given by part (6) of 
Table I. illustrate the method. The data recorded here 
correspond to the data marked “ max. in part (a) of the 
same table. The data in part (b) marked “ max. max. give 
the best values of coil Li, mutual inductance M, coupling 


Table I. 


<«) 

L. 

L,. 

M. 

k. 

I. 

C. 


36 

200 

14-5 

•54 

61 

•001235 




100 

•38 

07 taax. 

*001200 




60 

22 

53 

•001140 




3*0 

•11 

10 

•000750 

<i) 

3-6 

200 

10-0 

•38 

67 

•001200 



100 

8*0 

•42 

113 

•001030 



60 

8*5 

•58 

119 max. max. 

•000710 



30 

5-9 

•55 

m 

•000565 


coeflScient and capacity C, to give the maximum-maximum 
current with the given coil L, with constant plate potential 
and filament potential. 

Table II. gives the data for maximum-maximum conditions 
for sixteen coils, or sixteen viilues of L, and is a summation 
of about three thousand separate determinations. 

Table II. gives the value for sixteen coils used in the 
position L. The coils hsive 2, 3, 4-17 turns of wire. The 
values of the inductance L, Li, and M in the tables are 
expressed in microhenries ; the resistance R is expressed 
in ohms ; the current I is expressed in milliamperes; the 
capacity C is expressed in microfarads ; k is the coupling 
coefficient; \ is the wave-length expressed in metres. The 
wave-length is calculated from the formula X = 1884 i/LC. 
These values as calculated are somewhat lower than the 
actual value of the wave-length as measured with a wave- 
meter. 
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The inductances L and Li were measured by the wave-meter 
method by connecting the coil to a calibrated variable con* 
denser and inning the circuit when it w^as coupled loosely to 
an oscillator of known wave-length. The mutual induc¬ 
tances M were measured by clamping the coils L and Li so 
as to hold them rigidly in the same relative position^ and then 
coupling them first in series and measuring the inductance 
and then connecting them in series opposition and measuring 
the inductance again. From these two results the mutual 
inductance M is calculated. 


Table II. 





O'5 volts. 

li 

90 volts. 


L. 

Li. 

B. 

k. 

M. 

I. 

C. 

Wave-length. 

2‘4 

40 

— 

•52 

5*0 

100 

0*000375 

66*5 

3*6 

60 

— 

•bl 

8*5 

n9 

•000710 

95*3 

63 

100 

— 

•67 

15*5 

125 

•001315 

157*0 

7*4 

140 

4*6 

•64 

21*0 

135 

*001830 

218*0 

9*7 

200 

4*2 

•43 

29*0 

138 

•002-235 

277*0 

12*6 

250 

50 

*62 

35*0 

138 

•002710 

3490 

15*4 

315 

4*6 

•60 

42*0 

136 

•004055 

471*0 

19*7 

450 

4*6 

•53 

50*0 

137 

•004055 

566 0 

22*3 

450 

4*6 

•70 

70*0 

146 

•006235 

702*0 

26*4 

620 

45 

•62 

80*0 

145 

*007175 

816*0 

303 

620 

5*0 

•73 

100*0 

142 

•008600 

960*0 

34*9 

800 

50 

•60 

100*0 

145 

•009155 

10650 

391 

990 

4*8 

•68 

135*0 

Hi 

•010955 

1230*0 

44*0 

1190 

5*0 

*63 

145*0 

144 

*011905 

1370*0 

479 

1390 

5*0 

•62 

160*0 

145 

•012500 

14600 

54*5 

1390 

4*7 

•69 

1090 

144 

•013580 

1620*0 


Ayerage ... 4‘74 *61 


Table II. gives the conditions which give the maximum 
of maximum current for each of the sixteen coils when 
placed in the position Lj, when the filament potential Ey was 
5’5 volts and the plate potential was 90 volts. It will be 
noted that the resistance of the oscillating circuit as measured 
by the resistance variation method is about constant, the 
average value being 4-74 ohms. A large part of this 
resistance is due to the milliammeter. It will be noted that 
the frequency of the current through the small coils is much 
greater than the frequency of the current in the large coils. 

The results have been collected in eleven other tabks much 
like Table 1£. In these tables the filament potential E/>bas 
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liad the values 4^ 4*5, 5*0, and 5*5 volts ; the plate potential 
had the valnes 88, 92, and 96 volts; the resistance of the 
circuit had the values 4*74, 5*74, 6*74, 7*74, and 8*74 ohms* 
The wave-length varied from 50 to over 1600 metres* 

Since the tables are similar to Table II. they are not 

f iven here. The results of the twelve tables are shown in 
gs. 2, 3, and 4. 


Fig. 2. 



howiug that L/C varies as l/F?. 

The curve marked E/s=5*5 volts is obtained by plotting the data|for C 
and L in Table li. In these data the plate potential £p was 90 volts 
and the resistance was about 4*7 ohms. 

The three other curves are obtained from data like those in Table IL 
except that the filament potential has been changed to the values 
shown in the figure. 

Figs. 2, 3, and 4 show the relation of L and C for various 
values : E/s, R^s, Ep^s respectively. 
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In the figures the points do not fall exactly on straight 
lines, but the general direction of the points are straight lines* 
When one considers that the value of the tickler coil Li was 
necessarily changed by steps and the difficulties in getting 
exact values, the discrepancies can be laid to accidental 
errors. 


Fisr. 3* 



Showing that L/C varies as B, 

These curves show the effect of added resistance. Ep—SS volts and 
E^5*5 volts. The ratio of C to L is constant. 


These curves bring out the fact there is a simple relation 
of the inductance L to the capacity C of the tuned circuit 
wheu the constants of the oscillating circuit have been 
adjusted to give the largest possible current. This relation 
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dei>encls upon the filament and plate potentials and the 
resistance o£ the circuit. 

In fig. 5 the relation o£ M and L is shown. The data 
for this cnTTe are taken when E^=5‘5 volts, E^ss 90 volts, and 
R=4'74 ohms, and a, amplification constant o£ the tube, 
equals 9. This shows that M/L is a constant, about 3*3, 
which is less than a/2; in this case M/L —*74a/2. This 
perhaps M/L=^/2, where k is the coupling 

coefficient. 


Fig. 4. 



Shows the effect of changiDg the plate potential of the tube. 
R=:8’7 ohms; E/=6 volts. 


Summing up the Experimental Results. 

IS The ratio of L and C for max. of max, current is some 
function of R, E/, and Ep. We may conclude that 


L/0 varies as 1/E/ . Fig. 2 

» R . Fig. 3 

yy » .. Fig. 4 


Therefore L = A''REpC/E/., where h! is a constant which 
for this 201A tube has a value very near to 50 

^ This value is calculated from the upper line ot fig. 2. 
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Then 

L = AC,.(W) 

where A is a constant depending upon the resistance R, the 
filament voltage Ef, and plate voltage Bp. 

These data and equations can be used to determine the 
value of^ the inductances of the coils to give the max. max. 
current in any given case. As an illustration, suppose it is 
wished to constrnct an oscillator to give the maximum 
amount of current at 300 metres. Assume the resistances 
and potentials are such as to make the value of A equal 4830. 


Fig. 6. 



Showing that M/L=con8t8ut, which is less than theoretical value a/2, 
The ratio of M to L is nearly constant. 

Two sets of data only are plott^. if all the data taken were plotted,, 
the points would not iail farther from the straight line giving the 
mean value than the points given in the figure do. 


The wave-length 

\ = 18844 / 11 !, 

300 1884 VLO = 1884 = 1884 V4830 G. 

Solving for 0, we have C == 0*0025 mf. 
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Sabstitnting this value in the equation L = hC, vre have 
L as 12*1 mh. 

Since from fig. 5 M/L = 3*3, 

M = 40*0 mh. 

^‘Assum ing t he coupling coefficient is 0*7, from the relation 

M = * V LLi, 

Lt = 265 mh. 


Theoretical Consideration, 

Referring to fig. 1, we have the following equations:— 
For the plate circuit, 

.(I) 


for the grid circnit, 

E,= -Lf-RI.-M^, ... (2) 

ByIp = Ey+aE^,.(3) 

where Ip is plate current, Ep is plate potential, Ii and I are 
currents in the grid circuit assumed to be equal, Ep is the 
grid potential, L and Li are inductances, R is resistance, 
M is mutual inductance, a is the amplification constant of 
the tube, Rp is the plate resistance including the resistance 
of the voltmeter and coil Lj. By proper manipulation 
we get 


By assuming that I = I© sin we have 

CO* ss 1/LC .(5) 

*“<1 —aL/2— 9 < M < —aL/2 + ^. . . . (6j 

Note .—Equations (4), (5), and (6^ are derived in several 
places,one being Morecroft’s ‘Radio Communication/)). 597, 
and need not be derived here. 

In order to determine the possible condition of I from 
equations (1) and (2), multiply (1) by M and (2) by Li and 
subtract the results; we get 


ME«-LiE, = - M» 


dt 


+ LiL — +L1I1R, 
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Dropping the Ij and merely writing I, and integrating 

““t -_log (lixRI + LiJS^—ME^) 

^M»+LLi ^ -RL; ’ 

eince < s 0 and I =: 0^ therefore the constant A becomes 


^Qg( LiE^—MEp) 
RLi ' 


then the solution becomes 


I 


=(. 


-LiB£ 

LLi-lfS 



. (7) 


From equation (7), when t becomes infinity, the current I 
becomes constant and equal to 


I = MEp/RLi,.(8) 

where E^ is negligible compared with other quantities. 
This equation show s the relation between I and M, E^, Lj, R. 
Substituting k for M, equation (8) becomes 


.(9) 

In equation (9), instead of having an independent variable 

expressed in terms of M, we have it expressed in terms of 

the coupling coefficient k. 

This follows Ohm’s law, since the current I is inversely 
proportional to the resistance. We may write the equa¬ 
tion (8) in terms of a by substituting PaL/2 for M. 

I = PaLEp/2RLi,.(10) 

where P is a constant. 

From equations (9) and (10) I becomes 

. E^(Ai/IVL; + PaL/2L,) 

1 - 2R . • . . 


From equation (6) the mutual inductance M should be 
equal to about one-half of the inductance times the amplifi¬ 
cation constant of the tube for maximum current. 

In fig. 5 the average value of M/L == 3*3, which is less 
than a divided by 2, since the amplification constant a equals 
about 9. This" curve is plotted from data in which the 
current is maximum of maximum. 

Again the third-order differential equation (4) can be 
reduced to a second-order equation if we assume that we 
have close coupling, or that M® = LLi and that the value of 
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LiB/fii,) is Torj small compared with L. Making these 
sabstitutions, the equation becomes 

T d*I . /-p , + 




Li + aM\ dl ^ I _ A 


( 12 ) 


In order to solve equation (4) we have assumed that 
k = unity. Table II. shows that, for maximum of maximum 
current, k has an approximate constant value of 0*61. Then 
Li is relatively small ; the value of h approaches unity for 
maximum current, as is shown in Table III. 


TA3LE III. 


L. 

190 


L,. 

1050 


M. 

k. 

I. 

36*0 

•78 

58 

270 

•60 

67 

230 

■61 

63 

20*0 

•45 

53 

160 

•36 

46 

120 

•27 

38 


We have shown that M/L is a constant in fig. 5, say 
and from theoretical assumption that M* = LLj. ||Tlien ■■■•a 

Li = 6*L. 

Take equation (10) and express M and Lj in termsjof L. 
Then we get 

b'L+abL\^ I 
~)dt ^ 


T + 


(r+‘ 


(JRp 


or 


where 


g +(R/L+u/C)'“ 


c 


dt ^OL 


= 0 


0 , 


(13) 


u 


l^+ab 
'■ Rp • 


The solution of (13) becomes 

I = a,«(*'+*">* + 

where —4(R/L+«/C) = k' 

and + (.R/D + «/C)*—4/LC — k". 

When 4 = 0,1 = 0. Then oi = — U}, and I becomes 
I = A(6<*'+*">‘ — /*’-**)#). 

When the current is a maximum, 

dl 
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or 

— =» A[(*' +A:'><*’+*">» - « 0. 

Since t cannot be zero when the current U a maximum^ 
the only way to make the equation equal to zero is to let 
be zero. 

Equating the yalue of as given above to zero, expandings 
and arranging in terms of powers of C/L and solving, we get 
C/L = a constant. This constant is expressed in terms o£ 
u and B, and is very approximately equal to -*u/R« 

Then 

L/C = -B/fi.(14) 

The negative sign is explained when it is remembered that 
M, the mutual inductance between the coils, is essentially 
negative. 

The numerical value of B/w agrees with the value of h in 
the experimental equation L « AO. 

Summary^ 

(a) In the case of the “ tuned grid ” circuit the equation 
has been solved, and the equation for the current is 

I * (aPL/2L,)/R. 

(b) In the case of the oscillating circuit made up of a 
primary coil whose inductance is L, a tickler coil Li, and 
a variable condenser, it has been proved experimentally that 
when the circuit has been adjusted by changing both capacity 
and the mutual inductance between the coils until the maxi¬ 
mum current has been obtained, then M/L = constant, which 
is somewhat less than the derived theoretical value. This 
bolds true for circuit tuning from 50 to 1600 metres of wave¬ 
lengths. This relation, as shown by equation (6), is 

M = aPL/2 or M/L = aP/2 = a constant. 

(<?) The relation between L and 0 for maximnm of maxi¬ 
mum current is found by experiment, and is shown in the- 
equations (W ) and (14) to be 

L/C = constant. 

The value of the capacity C is much larger than that usually 
used in practice. These results apply for maximum current 
and not necessarily for maximum power or maximum 
efficiency. 

Fhil. Md^. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 46. Suj^l. June 1929. 3 Z 
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CXVI. The Transmission of Sound through Partitions, 
II,— Vibrating Partitions. By A. H. Davis, jD.Sc.^ and 
T, S. Littler, M.Sc.^ Physics Department^ The National 
Physical Laboratory^ Teddington^ Middlesex 

Abstract. 

The paper is a continuation of previous work on the 
measurement of the transmission of sound through parti¬ 
tions of various materials. In the method the test panel covers 
an aperture in a sound-proof wall between two rooms. 
A beam of sound is directed obliquely upon one side of the 
partition, and upon the other side measurements are made 
of the sound traiisinitted. Whilst the earlier work was 
concerned largely with panels of a felt-like nature, the 
present paper gives results tor partitions—ranging from 
a sheet of paper to single and double board partitions and 
to a brick wall—which transmit sound to a greater or lesser 
extent by vibration. It is found that, in spite of partition 
vibration, the sound is transmitted as a beam, and measure¬ 
ments of transmission ratio are largely independent of the 
position in the transmitted beam at which measurements 
are taken. To reduce errors associated with single-point 
observations, a moving microphone was found to be 
advantageous. As an additional aid in avoiding difficulties 
due to interference systems in the test room, a trial was 
made of the use of a note of fluctuating frequency. 

The results of the measurements of sound transmission 
through panels of different types and weights are given, and 
a selection are exhibited graphically. 


1. Introduction. 

I N a previous paper t the arrangements for measuring the 
transmission of sound by partitions of various materials 
were described. The test panel covered an aperture in a 
aound-proof wall between two rooms. On one side a beam 
of sound was directed obliquely upon the partition and, 
at points in the beam on the other side, measurements were 
made of the sound transmitted. Comparison with the 
transmission through the uncovered aperture gave the 
transmission ratio for the partition. The obliquity of 
the beam and the lagging upon the walls of the source 

Communicated by the Authors* 
t Phil. Mag. iii. p. 177 (1927). 
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room prevented any reflexion of sound back to the source 
by the partition or walls, and obviated any acoustic reaction 
upon the source The lagging upon the walls, floor, and 
ceiling of the receiving chamber reduced the intensity of 
sound outside the main beam, and minimized stationary 
wave eflects. 

The earlier communication was chiefly concerned with 
panels of a felt-like nature, and the consideration of solid 
partitions and of the complications that might arise from 
their drum-like vibration was reserved until the present 
paper, which gives results for partitions of various types 
and weights—ranging from a sheet of paper to a brick 
wall—which transmit sound to a greater or lesser extent by 
vibration. 


2* Vibration of Solid Partitions. 

It appears from calculation that transmission through 
ordinary solid partitions is mainly due to flexural vibration 
of the panel, not to true acoustical refraction. With this in 
mind, some experiments were made on partition vibration. 
It was verified by simpiy touching the partition lightly with 
the fingers, that it was actually set in vibration by the sound. 
By apfdying an alternating mechanical force of constant 
magnitude to the central point, and observing the consequent 
velocity of vibration of the partition for a range of frequencies 
of the driving force, the curve of fig. 1 was obtained, showing 
the manner in whicii the response of a nominal §-inch fibre 
board varied with frequency for a mechanical driving force 
of constiint magnitude. Various resonances within the 
acoustical range were revealed. Somewhat similar results 
were obtained for two other points of application of the 
<lriving force. 

The driving of the partition and the measurement of the 
consequent amplitude of vibration were both carried out by 
making use of movements of loud-speakers of the type in 
w hich a coil of wire moves in the annular field of a pot¬ 
shaped magnet. For driving purposes the coil was attached 
to the partition and the magnet was separately supported. 
A known alternating current, Icosut, passed through the coil 
•of length ^ 1 , resulted in a mechanical force. r = l/iNiCosnf, 
being exerted upon the partition, where N| is the radial 

* Owing to reaction wyon the source when the incident beam was 
normal to the teat partition, the anparent transmission through felt at 
500 cycles per second was markedly increased (from 50 per cent, to 
800 per cent.) by altering the distance of the source from the partition 
by one quarter of the wave-length of the sound. 

3Z2 
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magnetic flux-density at right angles to the wire of the coil 
in the annular gap of the electromagnet. To observe the 
mnsequent displacement^ A cos (nt + «), of the partition at any 
point, another coil was attached on the other side of the 
partition. The motion of this coil (of length moving in 
the field Ns of its magnet, set up an e.in.h {e) proportional 
to the velocity of the coil, and given by ^sNs^An sin {nt+ a). 


Hg. 1, 



Frecjuencij Dri>7in<j Force (cijclcs per second ) 
Hesponse of partition under mechanical forcing. 


Thus ** e was a measure of An, a quantity to which pres¬ 
sures and velocities in sound-waves are each proportional. 
By keeping the current I, and thus the driving force, constant 
whilst the frequency was varied, the determination of “ e 
gave a relative measure of the velocity of the partition at 
the point chosen. 

Tne erection of the apparatus was quite simple. Two 
moving-coil receivers were taken and a piece of brass rod 
was screwed into the centre hole of each diaphragm, thus 
replacing the small bolt used for clamping the diaphragm to 
the frame upon which the coil is wound. Eacn rod was 
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securely attached so that the diaphragm, coil, and rod were 
rigidly connected. On the face of the partition a little hot 
sealing-wax was applied to points which were to be studied, 
in order to form a foundation for attaching the brass rods 
later. Each receiver movement was clamped to a rigid 
support, and its position adjusted until the end of the brass 
rod just touched the sealing-wax on the partition. The rod 
was then securely sealed to the partition by the application 
of a liberal amount of wax. When both movements were 
fastened in this way the diaphragm clamping screws were 
removed, and it 'was found that each coil moved freely 
with the partition. Under these circumstances very little 
constraint was exerted upon the partition by the measuring 
devices. 

3. Transmission of Sound through Solid Partitions. 

Following the experiments demonstrating partition vibra¬ 
tion, measurements were then made of the transmission of 
sound through the above and other partitions in which 
vibration wus expected to play a prominent part With 
felt-like partitions it had bt?en found that the effect of 
covering the aperture had been to reduce the intensity 
of the transmitted sound in practically the same ratio at 
all points in the transmission room. This implied primarily 
that the oblique beam was transmitted unchanged in form. 
Since, however, the 'w^alls of the transmission chamber, 
although well lagged, were not completely absorbent, it 
implied also that the residual interference system set up 
in the chamber through partial reflexion to and fro by its 
boundaries was not markedly affected by substituting a felt 
panel for the area of open aperture which formed a portion 
of one side. It is unlikely that partitions with a hard non- 
absorbent surface are as satisfactory as felt in this latter 
respect. 

In the present experiments with partitions likely to 
transmit sound by virtue of their mechanical (drum-like) 
vibration, it was necessary to ascertain whether the beam 
was transmitted unchanged in form or whether any appre¬ 
ciable amount of sound was sent out, say, in a direction 
perpendicular to the panel instead of in continuation of the 
oblique direction of the incident beam. Such an action 
would be inconvenient, as transmission ratios would depend 
upon the point in the room at which they were measured. 

A somewhat analogous experiment with water-ripples 
directed obliquely upon a rubber membrane in a solid wall 
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between two halves of a ripple-tank had shown that beam 
transmission was possible when the fundamental frequency 
of the membrane was low *. Moreover, the size of the aper¬ 
ture (5 ft. X 4 ft.) in the acoustical tests of partitions was 
sufficiently great for the fundamental frequency of the 
building materials tested to be low compared with the 
frequency of the sounds concerned t* 

In actual tests it was readily verified by ear for all types 
of partition tested that a pronounced beam was transmitted 
in the usual oblique direction, and that no undue amount of 
sound was sent out in other ways. Measurements by micro¬ 
phone farther demonstrated that there was always a definite 
beam in the case of the transmitted sound, intensities at 
points off the beam being comparatively small. 

For the fibre board which had been the subject of earlier 
tests on vibration, determinatiens of transmission ratio were 
made at a number of points off the main beam. As the 
intensities of sound at these points were relatively small, 
corresponding to from 3 per cent, to 40 per cent, of the 
maxima observed in the beam, the points were, of course, of 
secondary importance as regards the total energy transmitted 
by the partition. The average transmission ratio determined 
for a given frequency at points off the track of the beam did 
not, however, in general differ from that obtained in the main 
beam by more than 25 per cent. In one case, namely at a 
frequency of 800 cycles per second, the ratio off the beam 
was abnormally high, but even in this case a point on the 
perpendicular through the centre of the partition gave normal 
values, indicating no special concentration of sound in a 
direction perpendicular to the partition. 

4. Measurements by FomMo^Point Method. 

In the case of several other partitions, measurements of 
the transmission ratio were made at a number of points 
spaced 1 foot apart along the axis of the beam. Results 
for a frequency of 1000 cycles per second are given 
graphically in fig. 2 for various distances from the partition. 
Since the sensation of loudness in the human ear is closely 
related to the logarithm of the intensity of the exciting 
sound, a logarithmic scale of intensity is used. For con¬ 
venience where logarithms are concerned, the reciprocal of 

♦ Davis, Proc. Phys. Soc. 1926. 

t This may well prove to be the criterion determining the minimum 
rize upon which tests of practical value may be conducted with building 
materials. 
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the transmission ratio (known as the redaction factor) is 
employed instead of the transmission ratio itself. It will 
be seen that, whilst results for the heavier partitions are not 
so uniform as those for felt, the values for a given partition 

Fig. 2. 



show no systematic dependence upon the point at which 
measurements were taken. 

On the whole, therefore, it was concluded that the beam 
was transmitted substantially unchanged in form, but that 
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to reduce errors from various causes it was desirable to take 
an average of the results obtained at a number of points. 

5, Averaging hy Momng Microphone. 

To reduce the work involved in taking averages, experi¬ 
ments were made to test whether they could be obtained 
automatically by swinging the microphone to and fro along 
the sound beam in the test room, only the average e.m.f. 
set up in the cycle being measured. 

A rigid suspension system attached to a point near the 
ceiling of the chamber was arranged for swinging the 
microphone in a definite manner in a vertical plane along 
the sound beam, the region thus explored being near to the 
standard positions at 4, 5, and 6 feet from the aperture. 
Owing to its harmonic swing, the microphone moves more 
rapidly through its equilibrium position than through points 
near the extreme of its excursions, and in consequence 
the average obtained gives greatest weight to the ex¬ 
treme positions. Accurate reproducibility of swing is thus 
desirable. Consequently a pointer and scale was erected to 
facilitate accurate observation of the amplitude of swing, 
which was maintained constant and of standard magnitude 
by impulses suitably applied. 

Incidentally a second microphone was swung near the 
source in the other room. Owing to the obliquity of the 
beam of sound and the lagging upon the walls of the source 
chamber (see earlier paper) the reading of this microphone 
w'as practically the same whether a partition covered the 
test aperture or not. Consequently it serves in tests as a 
convenient check upon the constancy of the loud-speaker 
from day to day and week by week, a detail which is 
sometimes important. 

For measuring the e.m.f. from the microphone an arrange¬ 
ment involving an amplifier and a detector was used. As 
detector, an instrument—such as a vacuo thermojunction— 
having sluggish action and square-law characteristics would 
be very suitable ; for it would give minimum fluctuations 
of galvanometer deflexion and, in averaging the square of 
acoustical amplitude, would thus be averaging the sound- 
energy. Actually, in spite of its speedier response, a 
crystal detector was employed, on account of its greater 
sensitiveness and robustness; it had approxiin ate square- 
law characteristics. 

To compare the results obtained by a swinging microphone 
with those due to point-by-point calculation, me asurements 
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of sound transmission were made by the two methods both 
for a compressed building board and for a 4^-inch brick walL 
In all cases the figures due to the swinging microphone lay 
within tbe limits of variation of individual measurements in 
the point-to-point exploration, of which some idea has been 
given ill fig. 2. The actual results of the comparisons are 
included in Table I. later^ where the two sets of results for 
each partition (Nos. 11 and 26) are given in juxtaposition. 
For the compressed board the differences are barely sufficient 
to be ordinarily detected by ear. For the brick wall wider 
variations occur, but the sound reduction is so much greater 
that the variations are not very serious from a practical point 
of view. 


6. Use of Sound Source of Variable Frequency, 

As an additional aid in avoiding difficulties due to the 
residual interference system which had survived the appli¬ 
cation of lagging to the walls of the receiving room, trial 
was made of the use of a test-note of variable pitch. This 
note was obtained from a loud-speaker operated by a valve 
oscillator, the tuning circuit of vrhich contained a variable 
inductance driven by means of an electric motor. By this 
device the frequency oi the note varied cyclically by 
Hh 10 per cent, some 25 times per second. 

The arrangements a<lo{>ted greatly reduced the residual 
interference system in the transmitted beam, and were used 
in a few tests. 

It appeared, liovvever, that the moving microphone in the 
lagged room was generally satisfactory with a pure note of 
fixed frequency, and as there are some disadvantages in the 
use of the variable note in present circumstances, tbe fixed 
note was ordinarily used in tbe tests. It was noted, for 
instance, that, with tlie variable note, resonances in the 
loud-speaker and microphone gave undue prominence to 
certain sources in the frequency band, so that the e.m.f. 
from the microphone was often very different from that of 
the electrical current driving the loud-speaker and from that 
of the sound. There was, consequently, some uncertainty— 
although perhaps not serious—in the character of the test-note. 
Moreover, with a single pure note it is quite legitimate to 
employ sharply-tuned measuring apparatus and circuits— 
an important consideration where parasitic electrical effects 
from outside sources in the neighbourhood of the chambers 
have to be circumvented 
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7. Remits and Tables. 

Besnlts obtained for the transmission of sound through a 
number of materials and structures are given in Table 
the figures tabulated being the logarithms of the reduction 
factors of the partitions tested. Table II. is useful for 
converting logarithms of redaction factors to transmission 
ratios^ and vice versa. 

As explained earlier, the logarithmic figure is convenient 
on account of the close relation the sensation of loadness bears 
to the logarithm of the intensity of the sound concerned. 
The ** reduction factor ” is defined as the reciprocal of the 
‘‘ transmission ratio,” this latter being the ratio between 
the quantities of sound energy transmitted through the test 
partition and through the uncovered aperture when the 
partition is removed. 

The logarithms of the reduction factors are given to the 
nearest 0*05. Tliis corresponds to practically the smallest 
loudness-change detectable by ear, even when the change-over 
between the sounds to be compared is instantaneous, and 
no difficulties with interference systems or with extraneous 
noise are involved. In practice larger differences of 0*1 or 
0*2 are of little importance; as will be seen from Table I. 
(No. 9), they correspond only to the slight difference in 
loudness that can be caused by covering an open doorway 
with a sheet of paper. It requires a partition for which the 
logarithm of the reduction factor is about 6 to reduce to 
inaudibility a sound having the loudness of an ordinary 
voice. 

The partitions tested cover a wide range of transmission 
ratio, varying from a transmission of some 5-35 per cent, 
for cartridge paper to a few parts in a million for a brick 
wall. Fig. 3 presents graphically the results for a selected 
number of the partitions. A scale of ordinates has been 
included to the right of the graph so that transmission 
ratios may be read off if desired. In general, with the 
single non-porous partitions, the heaviest transmitted least 
sound. 

Among the results may be noted figures for sailcloth of 
various types, this being a material sometimes used as a 
velarium for acoustic purposes in large halls. At 300 and’ 
1600 cycles per second the light sailcloth transmitted re¬ 
spectively twice and six times as much sound as the heavy 
sailcloth. 

Values for some simple compressed building boards are* 
included. A certain fibre board was tested as a single board 
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clamped over the aperture, as a doable partition with one 
layer of board on each side of a 4-inch wooden framework, 
as a doable partition with the frame filled with absorbent 
(cotton waste), and as a doable partition composed of two 
completely insulated boards. In the latter case one sheet of 

Fig. 3. 



Sound transmission through a variety of partitions for a series 
of notes of different frequencies. 


fibre board was clamped over one face of the test-aperture, 
and another over the other face. As the two were thus, 
in fact, mounted upon the separate 9-incb brick walls which 
constitute the separation between the two test-rooms, they 
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were thoroughly insulated from each other. The air-space 
between them was 23 inches thick. In such a case the results 
show that each of the two insulated boards tends to have its 
full efEect, the logarithm of the reduction factor for the two 
being of the order of the sum of the values for the separate 
boards. For some frequencies, however, the double partition 
falls short of this full effect, possibly through resonances of 
the intervening air, or even perhaps through differences 
of fixing in the erection of the boards. A layer of quilt 
hung in the interspace appeared to increase the insulation. 
Roughly speaking, the double-fibre board on a 4-inch frame 
gave results on the logarithmic scale lying half way between 
those for a single board and for two insulated boards. 
Filling the interspace with cotton waste slightly, but con¬ 
sistently, decreased the sound transmitted. 

Figures for a 2-iBch mahogany board, for a g-inch 
mahogany-faced plywood, and for matchboard fall inter¬ 
mediate between those for the single-fibre board aiid the 
double-fibre board on framework. One the whole, the 
single-brick wall is superior to the other constructions 
tested. 

The authors desire to thank Dr. G, W. 0. Kaye, Super¬ 
intendent of the Physics Department, for continued interest 
and suggestions. Mr. W. J. B, Elliott, Junior Observer, 
again assisted with the experimental work. 


Table I. 

Sound Transmissions through Partitions. 


Partition. 

Logarithm of Redaction Factor for 
Frequency (cycles per sec.j. 

Method 

of 

Test. 

JSfo. 

Description. 

Thick- 

ness 

(in.). 

Weight 
(lb. per 
sq. tt.). 

300 

500 

700 

1000 

1600 










Paragraph 


A. Partitions clamped over aperture. 






No. 

1. 

Blanket. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*20 

— 

— 

4 

2. 

Felt (1 layer). 

0*6 

0*6 

— 

0*60 

0*65 

0*65 

O’GO 

4 

1 

Felt (2 layers). 

1*2 

1**2 

— 

1-05 

1*15 

1*15 

1*20 

4 

4. 

Felt (3 layers). 

1-8 

1*8 

— 

1*40 

1*65 

1*75 

2*00 

4 

5. 

Felt (4 layers). 

2-4 

2*4 

— 

1*85 

a-05 

2 *;io 

2*65 

4 

6. 

Sailcloth No. 1. 

0-037 

0*14 

0*46 

0*85 

— 

1*45 

1*50 

5 

7. i 

Sailcloth No. 2. 

0 025 

0*09 

0*30 

0*50 

— 

1*0 

0*90 

5 

a 

Saildoth No. 3. 

0*026 

0*07 

010 

0*40 

— 

0*90 

0*70 

5 

9. 

Cartridge paper. 

0-0088 

0*081 

0-05 

0*15 

— 

0*20 

0*35 

4 

r 

Eelgrass qoilt. 

0*5 

0*20 

— 1 


0*60 



4 
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TiBLE I. (eont.). 



Partition. 


Logarithm of Beduction Factor for 

Method 





FrAAuAnmr tuir sac V 



Thick- 

Weight 


j 




of 

Test 








No. 

Description. 

ness 

(lb. per 

300 

eoo 

700 

1000 

1600 




(in.). 

.q. ft.). 



11. 

Compressed board. 

f 0-19 

0-61 

1*35 

1*60 

1-90 

2*50 

2*90 

4 

1 019 

0-61 

1-40 

1-60 

20 

2-55 

2-86 

5 

12. 

Mahoffloy-faced ply¬ 
wood. 

0-6 

1*4 

210 

2*40 

3*30 

3*30 

3-80 

4 

13. 

Mahogany. 

1*85 

4*9 

260 

2*70 

3-45 

3*60 

3-90 

4 

14. 

Fibre J)oard No. 3. 

0*29 

0-46 

1*05 

1*^ 

1*65 

2*45 

3*10 

4 

15. 

Fibre board No. 2. 

0-46 

0*66 

1*40 

1*90 

1-90 

2*70 

3-20 

4 

16. 

Fibre board No. 1. 

0-50 

0-75 

1-55 

1-90 

1-95 

2*90 

3-40 

4 

17. 

Fibre board No. 4. 

042 

0-57 

— 

1*65 

20 

2*60 

200 

6* 

18. 

Fibre boards Nos 3 

-- 


MO 

2*55 

2-45 

— 

2*75 

5 


and 4, with layer of 










eelgrass quilt sand- 
wi^ed between. 









16. 

Double-fibre boards 

— 

— 

2-80 

40 

3-80 

4-90 

5-90 

4 


Nos. 2 and 4, insu- 










lated by an air-space 
23 in. wide. 








6* 

20. 

Double fibre boards 

— 

— 


375 

3*90 

4*55 

4-75 


Nos. 3 and 4, insu¬ 
lated by an air-space 
23 in. wide. 








6* 

21. 

As 20, but with a layer 

— 

— 


3-85 

5*45 

5*95 

6*45 


ofeelgrasB quilt hung j 
loosely in interspace, i 




i 

j 


j 


B. Partitivns on framework of li in, wood, 62x 








46x4i in, in size, built into aperture. 





1 


22. 

Double-fibre boards 



2-80 

2*90 

2-90 i 

3-90 

4*40 

6 


Nos. 2 and 4. 







4-90 


38. 

As 32, but interspace 

— 

— 

2*90 ! 

3*10 

2*95 

415 

5 


filled with cotton 
waste (1*3 Ib./sq.ft.). 



1 



3-30 

3*35 


24. 

Matchboard. Each 

— 

131 

205 

2*20 i 

2*10 

5 


strip 46x5X| in. 




i 

2 90 ' 

4*35 

4*90 


26. 

Double inatch^ard. 

— 


3-25 

2-75 , 

5 


Each strip 46x5 
X| in. 




! 

i 





C. Brick paneli built into oi 

m>e wooden frame- 


i 

i 





vmk tn aperture. 








28. 

Fletton bricks and 


41 

3-85 

4*15 

515 

6-90 

5-50 

6 

lime mortar. 

14 

41 

3*76 

4*00 

5-35 

690 

510 

4 

27. 

Fletton bricks and 

4 

41 

— 

— 

605 

6*80 

5*40 

6 


lime mortar (re- 










placed in aperture; 
fine cracks visible). 




1 






• For thoio oiperimenU th« frequency of the teet-note raried oydioally OTor a ftequcncy band 
Ijing within +10 per ctot. of the mean frequency. 
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Table II. 

For nse in conversions involving Transmission [Ratios (0> 
Redaction Factors (R=l/t), and Logarithms o£ Reduc¬ 
tion Factors flogioR). 

The table gives the first two significant figures of the 
transmission ratio and of the reduction factor corre¬ 
sponding to given values of the logarithm of the reduction 
factor. 


Mantissa of 
Iogio». 

Significant figures of 

U 

E. ! 

' -00 

10 

10 

•05 

89 

11 

•10 

79 

13 

•15 

i 

71 

14 

! -20 

63 

16 

•25 

56 

18 

•SO 

50 

20 

•35 

45 

22 

•40 

40 

25 

•45 

35 

28 

•50 

3‘i 

32 

: *55 

28 

35 

•60 

25 

40 

•65 

22 

45 

•70 

20 

60 

•75 

18 

56 

•80 

16 

63 

•85 

14 

71 

•90 

13 

79 

•95 

11 

89 


reduction factor* ^rrtransmiasion ratio. 

Examples:— 

logioR=0'20. i;=0-63. B=l-6 

logi„B=4*20. <=0-0*63. E=l*6xi0\ 

logi.R=5-20. <=00^63. E=l-6xl0’. 

Note the general relation between the characteristic of logj^E and the 
number of noughts after the decimal place in U Q he only exception is when 
the logfurithm is an exact integer; thus: 

log^eE=5-00. <=(K)*10. E=10s. 
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CXVII. Critical Stresses for Tubular Struts. 
By H. Cakhington, D.Sc. * 


A SOLUTION o£ the problem o£ the stability of tubular 
struts with thin walls has been given by R. V. South- 
well f, who deduced two formulae givins: the stresses at which 
instability occurs whilst the axis ot the strut remains straight. 
One o£ these gives the stress which will cause a symmetrical 
distortion such that the lengths of diameter in any axial 
plane vary in a sinusoidal manner, the cross-section of the 
strut remaining circular. The other gives the stresses which 
correspond with lobed types of detormation, or those in 
which the lengths of diameters in both axial and cross- 
sectional planes vary in a sinusoidal manner. The latter 
formula has recently been stated to be incorrect by A. Robert¬ 
son t, who maintained that the minimum collapsing stresses 
corresponding with the lobed types of deformation are either 
the same as, or higher than, that for the symmetrical type; 
w’hereas SouthwelPs formula for lobed types ot deformation 
gives stresses which are less than that for the symmetrical 
type. It will here be demonstrated that Robertson^s claim 
regarding the incorrectness of SouthwelPs formula is not 
justiBed. 

It will first be shown briefly how the before-mentioned 
formulae were deduced from SouthwelFs general equation. 
This is : 




m —7m 4- 4 


-t -f(2t‘+7tv+ ■■"‘<■"-2 ^) 

m m* ^ 

+ + + = .( 1 ) 

where =- , F » P = stress, E * Young’s modulus. 


* Communicated by the Author, 
t Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. A, ccxiiL p. 187 (1913). 
j Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cxxi. p. 668 (1928). 
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Dr. H. Carrington on the 


— = Poisson^s ratio, number of lobes, \=rwave 

m K 

length of a lobe, a==mean radius of tube, and half-thick* 

ness of tube. 

Taking first the terms which are independent of as was 
done by Southwell, and neglecting the square of which 
must be small, we find 


</* 


• . (2> 


If k is zero, it is easy to see that q must be great since ^ 
must be small. It will also be seen that if i > 0, the con¬ 
dition that must be small is satisfied if q is small, but that 
this condition may also be satisfied if q is great. If A=0, 
equation (1) becomes 


—i/r = 


1 m* 


“ m + g» 


Hemembering that yft must be small, it is easily found that 
the minimum yalue of p is 


^ / i ni^ 

p^2E-\/ n —i —. 
tt V dm*—! 


(4) 


the corresponding value of q being given by 


9 ^ = 3 


fl* in 


^-1 


(5) 


In deducing the formula for the lobed type of distortion, 
Southwell considered only the case where q is small. It 
k> 0 and q is small, the important terms in equation (1) 
are 


tg*A»(i*+l)+ "^ 9 *+^ + = 0, (6) 

from which the minimum value of jr> is found to be 


/>=2E* 

a 





the corresponding valne of q being given by 


m* —1)* 

3 


a* 


• (7) 

( 8 ) 


Formula (7) is South welPs formula for lobed types of 
distortion. There is, however, the possibility that the case 
where q is great may yield smaller results than those given * 
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by formula (7). Neglecting the unimportant terms in 
equation (1). when k> 0 and q is great, it becomes 

+ . (9) 

The minimnm value of this is 


P 




• . ( 10 ) 


The condition for this minimum is that q should have 
values given by 


If it* > 


1 

4 VA' 


the minimum value of p is greater than ia 


given by (10), 

Formula (10) is Robertson^s formula for lobed types of 
distortion, and is exactly the same as SouthwelFs formula (4) 
for the symmetrical type. 

It might here be noted that if 1* = 1, South well’s formula (6^ 
reduces to Euler’s formula for the buckling of a long tube 
where the axis does not remain straight after distortion of 
the tube- This case need not be considered further. 

It is easily seen that Southwell’s formula (7) gives smaller 
values tor the critical stresses than Robertson’s formula (10). 
For instance, if m = 2 in (7) the value of is only three-fifths 
of that given by (10). Formula (7) is therefore the more 
important. 

In order to show conclusively that formula (7) is correct, 
it was decided to work out equation (1) in its entirety for 

two values of In Tables I. and IL -= 0*001 or 0*02 
a a 


m=s and E=3xl0^ Ib./in.*. Four-figure logarithms 

were used throughout the calculations. 

Columns A were calculated, using Southwell’s formula (ly 
and the values of q from his formula (8). These values of q 
were then used in equation (1) and the results tabuated in 
column B. For the cases where A=0, formula (4), which 
is the same as Robertson’s formula (10), and formula 
(5) were used instead of (7) and (8). The term containing 
in equation (1) was included in the calculation of the values 
PUL Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 46. Suppl. June 1929. 4 A 
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in column B, bnt its influence was fonnd to be negligible. 

The lengths o£ half waves or values of ^ are also given in 

the tables for a tnbe 1 inch in mean diameter. The lengths 
for tubes of other diameters are, of course, directly pro¬ 
portional to these. 


TiiBLE I. 


A. B. g(m.) 

Jc. Tonn/in.®. Tons/in.’. q. in.). 


0 . 16-21 16-21 40B5 (M)7728 

2 . 0-727 9-730 0-08521 36-86 

8 . 12-97 13-99 0-2087 IS-OS 

4 . 14-31 14-33 0-3812 8 242 

5 . 14-96 14-99 0-6026 5 213 

6 . 15-34 15-.37 0-8733 3-697 

8 . 15-71 15-81 1-563 2 011 

10 . 15-89 16-03 2-447 1-283 


Of 

- = 0002 . 
a 

Table II. 


A. B. I (in.) 

k. TonB^n.*. Tons/’in.’. q. (a=|in.). 


0 . 324-2 323-7 9088 0-3456 

2 . 194-5 198-9 0-3811 8-243 

3 . 259-4 269-9 0-9335 3-365 


=0-04. 

a 

It will be seen that agreement between the results in 

2t 

columns A and B is close. For the case — = 0*002, when 

a 

%x:10 the difference is less than 1 per cent., and for the case 
2t 

— =0*04, when 4=3 it is about 4 per cent. For the other 

€L 

cases given the differences are less than these. 
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In th% light, of the preceding investigation and the results 
given in Tables I. and II., it is inferred that Robertson 
claim regarding the inaccuracy of SouthwelPs formula (7) 
is not justified. As a consequence of this claim, Robertson 
also mentioned that one of Southwell’s diagrams (bis fig. 6, 
p. 235) is incorrect. On comparing this diagram with the 
results given in Table II., it will be evident that this is not 
the case. 

The problem has also been solved by J. Prescott* and 
W. R. Dean t, who deduced formulae similar to numbers (4) 
and (7). 


CXVIII. On the Vacuum Bolometer as used in Measurements 
of Solar Radiation. By N. Fairclough, B.Sc.X 

1. ^I^HE fundamental work on the Solar Constant carried 
JL out at the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smith* 
sonian Institution is well known. Measurements of the solar 
radiation are made with the instrument known as the vacuum 
bolometer, and it is the object of the present paper to investi¬ 
gate a problem arising in the theory of the instrument §. The 
bolometer consists essentially of a delicate electrical thermo¬ 
meter, the sensitive parts being two fine tapes of metal, 
blackened on the front surface. One tape can be exposed to 
the sun’s rays to be measured, while the other tape is screened 
from those rays. The tapes are joined by suitable resistance 
coils, and the whole made up into a Wheatstone^s bridge. 
A small change in temperature in the exposed strip changes 
the resistance of that strip, and produces a deflexion of the 
sensitive galvanometer in the circuit. Prof. S. Chapman, 
F.R.S., suggested to the writer the desirability of investi¬ 
gating what is the best thickness of tape to be used in the 
instrument, and the following simple argument shows that 
there will in fact be an optimum thickness which makes the 
instrument most sensitive. 

The tapes of fixed length and width, any temperature 
change in the exposed tape, due to a fixed amount of radia¬ 
tion, will depend upon the thickness of the tape. If extremely 
thin tapes are considered they will have very high resistances, 
and but very small currents will pass through each tape. On 

• * Applied Elasticity/ p. 580 (1924). 

t Proc. Roy- Soc. A, cvii, p. 7^ (1926). 

X (Communicated by Prof. JE. A. Milne, F.R.S. 

§ Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smithsonian 
Inafitution, iv. p. 45. 

4A2 
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exposure, when the balance in the bridge is destroyed, the 
currant passing through the galvanometer, and so the galvano* 
meter deflexion, will be negligible. The current required for 
extremely thick tapes will be very large, but the tapes will 
have very low resistances, and, on exposure, the change in 
resistance will be small. The fraction of current through 
the galvanometer will be minute, and again we may expect 
a negligible deflexion. It may be inferred that between 
these extremes there is a thickness of tape that will give a 
maximum galvanometer deflexion. 

2. Ifature of the Problem. 

Experimental work at the Astrophysical Observatory of 
the Smithsonian Institution has defined the best length and 
width of tape to use, namely, 1*6 cm. and 0‘01 cm. respec* 
tively*. Accordingly, on this assumption, it will be the 
object of this paper to investigate what thickness of tape 
will render the bolometric apparatus most sensitive to solar 
radiation. The calculations will be applied to platinum tapes 
of rectangular cross-section. A few calculations of a similar 
kind have already been given by the Smithsonian observers 
(loc. ett,)y but the present investigation is more complete. 

The measure of the sensitiveness of the bolometer will be 
the magnitude of the galvanometer deflexion when the tape 
is exposed. Any deflexion, r, will depend upon C^, the 
current passing through the galvanometer, and the resis¬ 
tance, ffy of the instrument. If ri=s resistance of tape to 
be exposed, rjss resistance of concealed tape, r^, the 
resistances of the balancing coils ; then 

= f&i)- 

Also, there is one particular value of for which the 
galvanometer deflexion is a maximum, subject to the 
remaining resistances in the bridge being constant. Thus, 
if n SSI thickness of tape, we require for an optimum 
thickness 



subject to the condition 



which fixes the value of 

* Annals of the Aatrophjsical Observatory of the Smithsonian 
Institution, iv. p. 46. 
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3. Steady State of Temperature along the Tape. 

(a) No external radiation. 

Let ^ as temperature of the bolometer tape in absolute 
degrees at a distance x from the centre. Let 2 Z, m be the 
length and width of the tape respectively, k the thermal 
conductivity, and y the specific electrical conductivity of the 
material of the tape. Let <ra=Stefan^s constant of radiation, 
issthe electric current flowing through the tape in the steady 
state, and di=zihe absolute temperature at We assume 

this to be the temperature of the surroundings. 

For tapes in vacuo^ perfectly black on that face which 
receives the solar radiation, and perfectly reflecting on all 
others, there are three factors which combine to determine 
the temperature across any section. Consider a section 
of the tape of length Bx, at the point x. The exchange of 
heat consists of 


(i.) gain by conduction : this amounts to kmn 



(ii.) gain by generation of heat by the current: this 
amounts to {0*24ti^lymn)Bx, where i is measured in 
practical units ; 

(iii.) loss by radiation: this amounts to 

where a is measured in calories per cm.’ per second. 


In the steady state the gain and the loss must balance, and 
we have the equation 


0-241* 

+ = 0 . . (3) 

^_A«‘+B = 0,.(4) 


where 



and B 


0-24 c0i* 

kym*n^ kn 


In any particular case A is constant, bat B depends on 7 , 
which itself depends on 6. To facilitate the integration of 
equation (4), we shall treat B, and therefore 7 , as constant, 
and the Talae chosen will be the valne of 7 at the mean 
temperature over the tape. In a later part of the paper we 
shall inTestigate to what extent this assumption is in error. 
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If do=th« absolute temperature at the middle of the tape 
eijoatioii (4), on integration) becomes 


Since 


Therefore 


dx 


dd 


= 0 and 0 ^ do at a: = 0 . 


or 


dff 


(5) 


The boundary condition is ^=^i, the external temperature 
at ;p=Z, so that 


_ d0 

[2B{0o-d)-'iA(0J>^0^)] • 


( 6 ) 


This equation determines the value of B for chosen tempera¬ 
tures 00^ 01^ and equation (5) will give the value of 0 at any 
point X on the tape. 


(b) When external radiation of amount R per unit area falls 
on the tape. 

The resistance of the tape will now be increased. Let y 
be the new value of 7 , and let V be the new current. If 0* be 
the new temperature at the point x, we have, for the steady 
state of temperature along the tape, the equation 

0*94.1*'* 

kmn 'j-j d- f - a(0'* — 0i^)m + Rm = 0 . (7) 

dx^ y mn \ i / v / 

or 

S^-A«'‘+B' = 0.(8) 


where A is as before, and 


so that 


0-24 cr0,* R 

ky^nt?n^ kn kn * 

_ d0' 

t2BW-^0-§AW-n ' 


if d^'ssthe new central temperature* 


. (9) 
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Oontidering the whole length of tape with the appropriate 
boundary condition, 

I _ r^'_ dff _ 

This equation determines the value of B' for chosen tempera¬ 
tures 6q, Bi, when equation (9) will give the new temperature 
$' at the point x. 

In equation ( 6 ) pot B^B^.t. Then, writing Bi^sB^.a, 

_ C' {BoY.dt 

‘“J. [2B(l-t)-gA^„ni-t®)]* 

[«]*[2B(l-t)-|A5{l-t‘*)/ 

As B increases for a Hxed a, this integral decreases. Since 
it is constant and eqnul to as B increases a must decrease; 
that is, 0Q > 00 - 


4. Transformation of Equations for the Steady State* 

We have seen that external radiation falling on the tape 
will produce a rise in temperature at any point. There will 
be a mean rise in temperature, 80, and on this the calcula* 
tions of galvanometer iieflexions for varying thicknesses of 
tape will be based. To obtain equations (5), ( 6 ), (9), (10) 
in forms more suitable for computation, we have, from 
equation (5), 


feo 


dB 


'^^(B 





where 7 ^ is used to denote the value of 7 at the mean 
temperature over the tape. Putting ^ 0 — 


qx 


=1 




Uy 




. ( 12 ) 
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From oqnation (6)^ 


J 2dy 


(13'' 


Similarly, from equations (9) and (10), on changing the 
Tariable from 6 * to 0 , 


and 


where 


( 

9l^\ 




2 d.y 


2 dy 


. 0 


[V-(^o'®-Wo'“^)]‘’ 


/ 0-24t'» 



. (14) 
. (15) 
. ( 16 ) 


5. General Method of Determination of Mean B0. 


We have in equations (12) and (13j 


and 


eo that 


^ 0^) 


I szf{X^ ^ 0 ), 


X = f{0i^ I, 0o) 


and is determinate for tapes of fixed length when we have 
chosen the temperatures at the middle and ends. 

Also, 

0o^<l>(h X, ^ 1 ). 

Therefore 

X S=S /*(^y X, 0^ 

and 

0 =:F(^,Z,X).(17) 

Since X is determinate^ the temperature at anj point ar can 
be found. 

When external radiation changes the central temperature 
to 0q\ the corresponding change in X is to X^, and 

0o'^ir(l,X\0^), 

while 

Since 0f is arbitrary, X' is determinate. 
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Differentiating equation (17), 


flo that 


or 




^ Jo OA. 

= . . . 


1073 


(18) 


and is thus a quantity which can be found from the equations 
of the steady state. 


6. Electrical Resiitance Calculation. 

To connect SO with the thickness of tape, we consider the 
change in resistance on exposure. 

Let ri'=resistance of the tape after exposure. The 
resistance of a strip dx, before exposure, is 



1 Jx 


where 



and 

7i = 7[l + «{^-^i)] 


Thus, 

7 i = the value of y for $=6i. 


and 

7i»?n 


Then 

Jo yi»«« 

. (19) 

Therefore 

ri =s 1 -^• . 

Jo 7 iwm 

. (20) 


.d, 

* . tM.wtn 



= (2a/7imn).S^, • • • • • (21) 

which gives the mean rise in temperature in terms of the 
increment in resistance, and the thickness of the tape. 
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7. Meature of the Galvanometer Deflexion. 

The best galvanometer resistance ff, satisfying the funda> 
mental equation (2), is given by the well-known formnla 

.w 

Also we hare assumed (paragraph 2) that 

C,=/(n), 

which =0, in the balance. 

Thus 

=5 {2ajyimn) . Bd* f{ri) 

by equation (21). 

Using the value o£ g (constant) determined by equation 
(22), and differentiating 

then 

Bz = K.g^o i^Og) 

or _ 

Bz =: fCog^.{2»lyimn)eB0ef\ri). . . • (23) 

Equation (23) gives us a measure of the galvanometer 
deflexion on exposure to radiation. In assuming Cy=/(ri), 
we neglect the increment of current through the concealed 
tape when the resistance rj changes to r/. Whether or not 
this assumption can be justified will be more apparent when 
the method is applied to particular thicknesses of tape. 


8. Balancing Coils. 

We hare placed no restrictions upon the relative magnU 
tudes of the resistances in the bridge. In order that the two 
tapes may be under conditions as similar as possible, it will 
be assumed that they have equal dimensions, and so equal 
resistances, before exposure. Then the balancing coils, rj, 
will have equal resistances, and equal currents, t, ( = ^C) will 
flow through each tape. Also, by this choice, no current 
will flow through Ihe galvanometer before exposure, and in 
consequence Bz will in all cases be measured from the same 
zero. 
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9. Application of General Method. 

By means of equation (23) we are attempting to measure 
the galvanometer deflexion when a tape of known dimen* 
sions is exposed to radiant energy. The integration of 
equ^ons (3) and (7) has for its object the determination 
of B0 over the length of the tape, and by means of the 
integrals given in equations (12) to (15) this factor can be 
found. For, if in equations (12) and (13) we write L for 




and choose any particular value for X, say Xp, then for any 
value of between 6i and 0^, L is determinate. The area 
under the curve obtained by plotting corresponding values 
of 0 and L will, by equation (13), be equal to ql or 
(2er/5i*n)*./, and for a given /, this will fix the value of w, 
corresponding to the value Xp, to satisfy equation (13). 

If, in addition, we find the ordinate up to which the area 
under the curve is equal to (.r</), we have determined 
the upper limit in the integral of equation (12). This gives 
the value of 0 at the point a*. Taking a series of values of x 
and 0, we shall know the temperature distribution over the 
tape of known thickness, when the temperature at the ends 
is 01 and the central temperature 6^. 


10. When the radiant energy of amount R per unit area 
falls on the tape we require to solve equations (15) and (14) in 
the same way as equations (13) and (12). The new central 
temperature being 0q (an arbitrary value), write L' for 



0o'-O J 




It we give X' values in the neighbourhood of Xp, for each 
value of X' we shall have a series of values of L', corre¬ 
sponding to values of 0, for 0 between 0i and 0o', For each 
value of X' we can construct a curve connecting 0 and L'. 
The area under each curve is determinate, and by interpola¬ 
tion we can find that value of X', say Xy', under which 
curve the area is equal to ql. We shall arrive in this 
manner at a solution of equation (15j if X' be regarded as 
the unknown. 

From the Xp' curve, as for the \p curve, we find the value 
of 0 at the point ar, and so the new temperature distribution 
when the central temperature becomes 
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The two distributions of temperature determine tO at the 
point Xj on exposure to radiation^ and so hd over the length 
of the tape. The four equations (12) to (15) are sufficient 
to determine, for any particular thickness of tape, the mean 
increment of temperature over the tape when it is exposed 
to radiant energy. 

11. The remaining factors on the right-hand side of equa¬ 
tion (23) are readily found. The mean temperatures over 
the tape, before and after exposure, are given by the curves 
for \p and Xp' respectively. These temperatures determine 
7 m and 7 M^ and also, by means of equations (19) and (20), 
the resistances ri, (=r8) and r/. Also the resistances rj 
and are arbitrary, so that equation (22) gives the value 
of g. The fraction 2 e/ 7 imn is readily calculated, and the 
remaining factor /'(rj) is obtained from the value of C^. 
For we have assumed that 0^=/(r]), so that by differen¬ 
tiating this expression for and using the values of fi, 

♦* 4 > proper to the particular thickness ot tape, f'(rj) is 
determined. R is given by equation (16), and finally, 
equation (23) gives Ss. 

12. For each value of n there will be given, by the method 
outlined, corresponding values of Sz and R. It will be shown 
that, for values of between 350°A. and 351° A., Sz is 
proportional to R, when 9i is constant: so that, for each 
value of n, 8z will be known for a constant R. 

Corresponding values of n and Sr, for R constant, may 
then be plotted, and from this curve we expect to find that 
value of n which makes Sz a maximum. In other words, we 
expect to find a solution of the fundamental equation (1) 
when throughout the calculations we observe the condition 
expressed by equation (2). 


13. Sz is proportional to R when n is constant* 

The general method outlined in paragraphs 9, 10, 11 was 
applied to a tape of thickness 40x10"^ cm., of length 
1*6 cm., and width O'Ol cm. Four cases were considered, 
and 0Q had values between 350° A. and 351° A., while in 
every case ^i=290°A,, ^o=350°A. The results of these 
calculations are set out in Table I. 

The final column in Table I. shows that within the limits 
for 00 which have been stated, Sz may be assumed to vary 
as R for any particular thickness of the bolometer tape* 
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14. Remits of Calculations for Various Thicknesses o) Tape. 

The general method o£ oalcnlation was also applied to 
nine thicknesses o£ tape varying £rom 2'423 x lO'^cm. to 
583'8 X 10~^ cm., and in all cases the £oIlowing valnes were 
used:— 6^— 350® A., 0^ =351® A., 0^ — 290° A., m=O’Ol cm., 
21=1*6 cm. The details of the calculations are not given 
here, bat the principal results obtained from them are set 

Table I. 


^0^ 


BxlO*. 

SzPBl 

351 

3-815 

38-843 

0-0982 

350*75 

2-855 

28-991 

0-0986 

350-60 

1-940 

19-233 

0-1009 

350-25 

0972 

9-703 

0-1002 


Table II. 


nXlO*. 

RxlO*. 

^^XlO*. 


683-8 

307-14 

11-547 

•0376 

284-5 

160-52 

8-239 

•0513 

166-1 

95-28 

6-309 

-0662 

83-3 

59-20 

4-916 

•0831 

400 

38-84 

3-815 

-0982 

1367 

25-86 

2-843 

•1099 

7-161 

23-725 

2-617 

•1061 

3-878 

23-07 

2-130 

•0923 

2-423 

22*89 

1-862 

•0809 


out in Table II., where the final column shows the galvano> 
meter deflexion, hz, following exposure to unit radiation per 
unit area of the bolometer tape. 

In fig. 1, n X 10® has been plotted against Sc/R for values 
in the neighbourhood of the maximum indicated by the last 
column in Table II. From the curve we find that fix is a 
maximum when n = 12 x 10~® cm. 

In view of the graphical method which has been used 
threughout, the consequent necessity to approximate, and 
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the assumptions which have been made, the result may be 
more convincing if stated thus :— 

The required solution of equation (1) is a value of n lying 
between 11’5 x 10~® cm. and 12*5 x 10"“* cm. 


15. Examination of two Assumptions in the 
General Method. 

(a) Resistance variation in concealed tape. 

In paragraph 7 we assumed the resistance r^ to be constant. 
When the current i in the exposed tape becomes i' (para. 3, b), 

Fig.l. 



nxlO*— 

Graphical Relation between and mxIO* ” to indicate 

the value of ** n ” for a maximum ** 

and the resistance changes to r/, then i* <i. The current in 
the concealed tape will be increased from i to C—i'. The 
mean temperature of this tape will be increased, and r^* > rg, 
if rg' denote the resistance of r^ after r| has been exposed. 

The case where n=40 X 10“^ cm. was considered in detail, 
and it was found that the maximum error in the value of rg 
was 0*07 per cent. The errors in /*'(r|) and factors in 
the determination of it by equation (23), were, respectively, 
less than 0*14 per cent, and 0*15 per cent., and the maximum 
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error in Bz less than 3 in lOOO. It was not considered that 
these errors were sufficient to destroy confidence in the resnlt 
given in paragraph 14. 

(b) Modi^eation for y variable. 

Equation (3) was integrated when 7 had the value deter* 
mined by 

7i = y[l+«(d-di)] 

and 

7 i = the value of 7 for = Oi. 
Corresponding to equation (12), we find 

_2%_ . . 

[bei*+^{2+a(eo-ei)}+fta{e-0{j- ’ 

where 

5/0-24?\ , , . 

M = -A I-«— and q as before. 

^ 2V7imWr ^ 

Also we find equations similar to equation (24) corresponding 
to equations (13), (14), (15). 

Table III. 


*. i’. Tj, Se. gk. /'(r^)xlO^. 


y constant ... 

... o-omss 

0016445 

5*368 

5*380 

0*70 

3114 

76*6 

3*815 

y variable. 

... 0016045 

0*016035 

5*364 

5*376 

0*68 

3113 

75 

3*626 


These equations were applied to the case of n=40 x 10~^ 
cm., and a comparison is made of values obtained by this 
method and the previous method (7 constant) in Table III. 

Using the method of 7 constant, the tabulated quantities 
are in excess of their true values. We may reasonably infer 
that this would be true whatever value of n were chosen. 
Now we do not seek so much to establish the absolute value 
of Bz for a set of values for n as to obtain a comparative set 
of values of Bz. This is what has been dene, and we may 
conclude that no serious error has been introduced in the 
result given in paragraph 14 by using 7 constant us opposed 
to 7 variable. 
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16. Summary. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to find, for bolo¬ 
meter tapes of fixed length and width, what thickuMs of 
tape would be best to use in measnrements of solar radiation. 
The bolometer tapes form two,arms of a Wheatstone’s 
bridge; the ends of the tapes are supposed to be at a 
constant temperature, 290° A., and the tapes are supposed 
heated to a central temperature, 350° A., by an electric cur¬ 
rent. One tape is exposed to solar radiation and the other 
tape is shielded from the radiation. The balance in the 
bridge is destroyed, and a sensitive galvanometer shows 
a deflexion. This deflexion, for a given amount of incident 
radiation per unit area of tape, is made a measure of the 
sensitiveness of the bolometric apparatus for various thick¬ 
nesses of tape. We wish to investigate what thickness of 
tape would give a maximum galvanometer deflexion. 

Nine different thicknesses of tape were examined, and 
from the results obtained we conclude: 

1. That the best tape to use is one whose thickness is 

between 11*5 x 10“® cm. and 12*5 x 10“® cm. 

2. That where incident radiation raises the temperature at 

the middle of the exposed tape by 1° C. or less, then, 
for that particular tape, the deflexion of the galvano¬ 
meter is proportional to the intensity of the radiation. 

The best thickness as here determined is considerably 
smaller than that in use at the Smithsonian Observatory. 

I wish to acknowledge with thanks the assistance I received 
from Prof. S. Chapman, F.R.S., who suggested the foregoing 
investigation, and showed me the possibility of using a 

f raphical method for the solution of equations (4) and (8). 

wish to offer my thanks also to Prof. E. A. Milne, F.R.S., 
to whom I am deeply indebted for many suggestions and 
helpful criticism at numerous stages, as well as for his 
kindness in reading through the paper and advising im¬ 
portant alterations previous to its appearing in the present 
form. 

Newport, Mon., 

18tli Jan., 1929. 
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CXIX. The Lattice Energy of LiH and the Normal 
Potential of H*. By B. S. Bradley 

!• The Lattice Energy of 1 ABl» 

T he crystal stractare o£ LiH was studied by Bijovet 
He found for the internuclear distance 2*01 A.U. 
This agrees with the value 2*03 A.U. calculated from the 
moment of inertia of LiH, 6 10gm. cm.*, obtained by 
Watson from band spectra. Bijovet was unable to decide 
whether the lattice was ionic or atomic. In this paper the 
lattice energy will be calculated on the former assumption. 

LiH is similar to KOI in that both ions have the same 
type of electron sheath. Tlie repulsive exponent n for He 
is determined uniquely as 14*33 and the force constant aa 
2*35 10“^^^^*^. It will be assumed that n for the helium-like 
ions Li“*^ and H~ has not been changed by deformation. The 
exponent is higher than that usually encountered in crystala 
and determined from the compressibility. Rashevsky^^^ 
however, has pointed out that the latter method assumes a 
perfect crystal, whereas the real crystal contains cracks. 

The force constants for LiH may be calculated by a 
modification of the method of Lennard-Jones : 

\ Pfie / Vne f 

where .p is the atomic or ionic radius, taking pj^+=:*78^®V 
p^^=*945<^^ The published values for p^- are discordant. 
The value taken, 1*40 A.U., lies on the line obtained bj” 
plotting ionic radius against nuclear charge for the series 
He, Li"**, Be*"^ (*34 A.U.), all of which have He-like sheaths, 
and agree roughly with Pauling^s computation 1*51 A.U. 
A similar linear relation holds for Ne-like sheaths, etc. 

The force constants are then 


XLi+Li+ = 1-820 10~^w XH-n~ = 4-427 
XLi+H- = 1-445 10-^^^ 


The lattice energy 

-.U=| J = 4-2 10^ N = 6-06 10*», 

• Communicated by the Author. 

PML Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No. 46. Suppl. June 1929. 4 B 
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•where 

• _ g* 3‘495 _ 2\iii+H~A*(i,_i)—~1 ~Xh-h~)A"(«.i) 

^ a (n-l)o"-» 

a is the intemnclear distance, e the electronic charge, n the 
repulsive exponent, and A' and A” numbers obtained by 
interpolation from Lennard-Jones’s tables as 

A',_, = 6-006, A",.i = -1204. 

The van der Waals’s attractive force has been neglected. 

Inserting these values we get — U = 230*5 k.cal. The 
calculation may be checked by obtaining a value for a. 
For minimum potential energy we get 

„n~% ^ (^Li+Ij-*~-t-\H-H-)A'%-i^-f-2A'(»-i)XLi-*-H- 

3-495 e* 

a — 2*18 A.U., as compared with the experimental value 
2-01 A.U. 


2 . Comparison with the Value calculated from 
a Cycle. 

U may be calculated from the cycle 

Li (solid) + i Hj —> LiH (solid), 

y 

Li (gas) + i flj —Li'*' + H~. 

The energy changes are : 

Li (liquid)—> Li gas. —48*0 k.cal.<®> 

Li (solid)—> Li (liquid) . —’23 k.cal. 

H,—>‘ 2 H . -100-1 k.cal.w 

Li (solid) + i Hj —r LiH (solid). + 21*6 k.cal. 

Li —y Li++e. +123*5 k.cal.«« 

H+e—yH- . -1-85 k.cal.<«> 


Hence U — —245*2 k.cal. The discrepancy between this 
value and the theoretical is not large, and is due to tne 
uncertainty of pn" and of n in the crystal. 
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3* The Normal Potential of . 

Owing to the difference between the lattice energies oL 
LiH and LiF (—245 and —254 k.cal. respectively), 
giving a notable difference in the heat of solution, it is 
not permissible to use the method of Proskurnin and 
Kasarnowsky to determine the normal potential of H””. 
Instead it will lie assumed that the heat of hydration of 
+ is the same as that of + This requires 
a similar identity for ionic entropies 

The cell H'^aq + H*aq—>H 2 is an interesting oxidation- 
reduction system, with the half elements 

H- i H,+^, i Hj H+ + 

The heat of hydration of H"^4-F“ to dilute solution may 
be obtained from the cycle 

hf->h^^.f- 

I 

ir 

H”*" aq + F* aq <— 

The energy changes are: 

HF—>H+ + F~ . -373 k.caL<i5)^ 

HF -> H+ aq + F- aq -f 1P6 k.caLti«>. 

AH for the cell reaction is then calculated from the cycle 

I i 

'—>H'^aq -f H“aq 

to be — 29 k.cal. Latimer gives So(F'“)= — SoCH^) 
is 29'4. Hence 

AFo = AH-TASo, 

» — 39‘3 k.cah at room temperatures. 

Eq for the half element ^ ^ H^ + e is zero, and hence 

Eo for the half element H“—>^Hji + ^ is —1*70 volts. 
This is the normal potential of H~. We may use it to 
calculate equilibrium concentrations of H“aq. These will 
clearly be highest when the concentration of OH'^aq is a 
maximum. 


4B2 
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For the reaction aq + H* aq —^ Hj, 

“■f kerf., 

where P(Hj) is the pressare of H|, and a(H'*‘) and o(H~) 
are activities. 

Hence for P(Hj) = 1, 

logic o(H+)a(H-) = “28-6. 

Thns, when the p.h. is about 14 the concentration of H~ is 
still as low as 10“**—10"*®. It may bo increased by using 
some other oxidation-reduction system, such as 


For the reaction Fc**" + H“ —> Fe**" + ^ Hj, 

when P(H,) = 1. 

log..«(H-)= log,-41-6. 

For a(H“‘) to be 1, the ratio would thus have 

to be 10«*^ 
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CXX. The Electric Are in Mixed Gases. By F. H. Newman, 
D.Sc.^ F.Inst.P.^ Professor of Physics^ University College 
of the Souths West of England^ Exeter 

[PiattXXm.] 

1. Introduction. 

I T has been shown by many experimenters that profound 
modifications are sometimes observed in the spectrum 
of a substance when impurities are present, and although 
most of the investigations have been made on gases in a 
diicharge-tube the effect is also found when the arc is used. 
Sometimes the spectrum of the impurities is brighter than 
that of the gas present in bulk, and this is particularly 
manifest with impurities in the inert gases. Rayleigh f has 
found that the spectrum of the nitrogen after-glow is 
modified by the presence of the inactive gases, the effect 
depending upon the nature of the inactive gas used. Merton 
and BarrattJ, employing tubes containing hydrogen and 
helium at different relative pressures, observed that when 
the helium was at a comparatively high pressure the lines of 
both helium and hydrogen appeared with uniform intensity 
throughout thecapillary with an uncondensed discharge, but 
on placing a condenser and a spark* * * § gap in the electrical 
circuit the hydrogen lines became much weaker in the 
centre of the capillary. On the other hand^ the mercury 
lines were intensified with the condenser in the circuit, and 
they behaved in exactly the opposite manner to the hydro¬ 
gen lines. Johnson and Cameron § noted a more striking 
difference in the spectrum of carbon in the presence of 
argon and helium, for whereas in the latter gas the comet 
tailspectrum and the new line spectrum appear with 
uncondensed and condensed discharges, respectively, neither 
of these spectra could be observed under any conditions of 
excitement when argon was substituted for helium, although 
the new triplet series of bands could be developed in either 
gas. 

The lines of the Balmer’s series are strongly enhanced 
relatively to the secondary spectrum by very small traces of 
impurities, and it seems remarkable that any profound 

* Communicated by the Author, 

t Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cii. p. 463 (1923). 

X PbiL Trans. A, ccxxii. p. 369 (1922). 

§ Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cvi. p. 196 (1924). 
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influence on the specirnm of a gas can be exerted hj 
impurities which are present in such small quantities that 
their presence cannot be detected by any characteristic lines 
or bands in the spectrum. The difficulty of eliminating 
such impurities as those which give rise to the carbon bands 
is familiar to all workers with vacuum tubas^ and the 
relative intensities of the lines and hands due to im¬ 
purities are enhanced enormously as the pressure increases. 
In addition, the forms in which the impurities appear are 
also often unusual. McLennan and Shrum studying the 
effect of large admixtures of helium or of neon on the 
spectrum of oxygen, photographed the line X5577, which is 
identical with the auroral green line X5577, and attributed 
it to some hitherto unknown spectrum of oxygen. Although 
this line is not obtained in mixtures of pure helium and 
nitrogen, the presence of the helium greatly enhances the 
negative bands of nitrogen, but it has little effect upon 
the second positive group. There is no evidence that a 
trace of oxygen in a tube containing helium at high pressure 
would alter the spectrum of the latter very considerably, and, 
moreover, such an effect is not observ^ed with nitrogen. 
A strong electric field of atomic origin may displace or 
resolve a band, and thus an increase of pressure will bring 
the molecules of a substance into sufficient proximity to 
produce an electric field strong enough to cause ordinary 
fiutings to appear as continuous hands. The helium atoms 
have a very small electric field, and therefore, wdth only a 
trace of oxygen in helium, the atomic electric forces on the 
oxygen atoms will be relatively small, and the electron 
groups occurring under these conditions may give some new 
radiations. 

More recently Keys and Home f have investigated, 
spectroscopically, the striated discharge in mixtures of 
(a) nitrogen and hydrogen, (6) helium and hydrogen, 
spectrograms being taken of the light emitted by the 
negative glow and by the striations, respectively. The 
electronic energies in the different regions of the discharge 
are interpreted from these spectra to determine the extent 
of the ionization in different parts of the tube. Their results 
indicate that the presence of helium in some way prevents 
the excitation of H* and Hs in the negative glow, and 
enhances these lines in the striations. They suggest that 

* Proc. Roy, Soc. A, cviii. p. oOl (1925). 

t Phys. Rev. xxvii. p. 709 (1926;. 
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the inert gases cause a redistribution of the electronic energy. 
Terroux* investigated mixtures of argon and hydrogen^ 
and of argon and oxygen, photographing the spectra of 
the negative glow and of the striated positive column. 
The change in concentration was found to make little 
difference in the distribution of electronic energy, and his 
results seem to indicate that the exciting potentials are 
correlated with the spectra emitted. Various data suggest, 
however, that the ionizing potential is not the sole con¬ 
trolling factor in the emission of any particular type of 
radiation. For example, Keys and Home found the Balmer 
lines more strongly developetl in the striations than in the 
negative glow, whereas the reverse appears in argon. This, 
as pointed out by Terroux, may he doe to the fact that in 
argon and hydrogen the ioiuzation potential of argon ia 
slightlj’ less than tliat of hydrogen, whereas that of helium 
is one-aiid-a-liai£ times as great. An electron having a 
velocity of a little over 15 volts would probably make an 
elastic collision with a helium atom, and could still ionize 
a hydrogen atom, but the same electron colliding with an 
argon atom would ionize the latter and so lose its kinetic 
energy. 

Compton t, investigating the production of atomic nitrogen, 
found that large currents and high helium pressure favour 
<lissociation of nitrogen, by the action of the excited helium 
atoms on nitrogen, and with low' partial pressures of the 
latter the arc spectrum of this element is emitted. If the 
nitrogen is present in large proportion the electrons collide 
inelastically wdth nitrogen molecules, and thus lose their 
energy without exciting the helium. It is only when the 
proportion of gas is extremely small that the electrons 
attain the energie.s required for the helium excitation. Thus 
Compton has calculated that at 20 mm. helium pressure the 
nitrogen pressure should be less than 0*01 mm., probably 
considerably less, in order that most of the electron energy 
should go directly into tlie helium. On the other band, the 
amount of nitrogen must be sufBcient to be appreciable. 

The author J has already discussed the variations that 
occur in the intensity of the spectra of alkali-amalgam 
vapours when the experimental conditions are varied. 
For example, wdth sodium amalgam at temperatures above 

* Phvs. Rev. xxvii. p. 1242 (1926). 

t Phil. Mag. 1, p. 612 (1925). 

X Phil. Mag. xlv. p. 18 (1923); xlv, p. 293 (1923). 
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200^0. the sodium lines are very intense compared with the 
mercury lines, whereas at temperatures below 100^ C. 
the mercury lines are predominant, and they were con¬ 
sistently brighter than the potassium lines when a potassium- 
amalgam was excited. These opposite effects with the two 
alkalis are difficult to explain. The ionization potential of 
mercury is greater than that for sodium and potassium, and 
the mercury vapour pressure is higher at all temperatures. 
It is evident, therefore, that the ionization potential is not the 
only critical factor in determining the relative intensity of 
the spectrum lines in gaseous and vapour mixtures. It was 
found also that the relative brightness of the individual 
spectra changed considerably as the nature of the electrical 
discharge varied. If the vapours of mercury and any one 
of the alkali metals were both present in the discharge-tube, 
while the partial pressures were maintained constant, the 
spectrum of the alkali was always well developed with 
the ordinary type of discharge, but was completely masked 
by the mercury lines with the condensed discharge* All of 
the alkali metals have lower resonance and ionization poten- 
tials than mercury, so that although the amount of mercury 
present may be comparatively great yet the electrons 
during their mean free paths are more likely to acquire the 
energy necessary for ionization of the alkali atoms. As a 
result the concentration of the luminous sources may be 
great enough to exhibit the alkali spectrum. With the 
condensed discharge, and consequent increase in the electrical 
energy, a greater proportion of the mercury atoms will be 
ionized because the colliding electrons will attain higher 
energy during the mean free paths. The mercury lines 
become very bright. At the relatively high pressures 
employed the mean free path h'is a small value, and it is 
unlikely that the ionizing energy can be obtained by impact 
alone; more probably it is acquired chiefly by radiation 
absorption. 

Practically no work on the relative intensity of spectra 
excited by means of the arc has been done, but the author * 
has shown that when an arc is passed through hydrogen 
which has not been dried the Balmer lines are not accom¬ 
panied by any continuous spectrum, whereas with dry gas 
the secondary spectrum, together with a continuous spectrum, 
are both intense. It is evident, therefore, that traces of 
foreign vapours will affect the arc spectra of gases and 


« Phil. Mag. Vi. p. 807 (1928> 
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Tapours, and in most cases the changes prodaced may be 
expected to resetnble those made by the nncondensed elec¬ 
trical discharge* 

2* Experimented 

One of the most convenient methods for investigating the 
arc in various atmospheres is that described by the author 
in which a temporary discharge is sent between two elec¬ 
trodes, a potential difference being applied between one of 
these electrodes and a third one. This arrangement starts 
and maintains the arc, and provided that it is not allowed to 
continue for any length of time, the radiation emitted is 
that characteristic of the gas, few iron lines appearing. 
In this way very large currents may be sent through the 
gas. In the present work, after the tube had been exhausted 
to 10“* cm. pressure, the gas under examination was admitted 
in small doses^ and thus any required pressure could be 
obtained. For some experiments the gas was mixed with a 
little water vapour, while in others it was carefully dried by 
allowing it to stand over phosphorus pextoxide for several 
hours. Helium and neon were tested separately, each gas 
being 98 per cent, pure and containing 2 per cent, of the 
other gas as an impurity. From the results obtained it was 
evident that the impurity had little if any effect upon the 
phenomena occurring, so that the impurity was not removed. 

An arc such as described above can be started in hydrogen 
at low pressure and also in the residual gases remaining in 
the tube after exhaustion, but great diflSculty was experienced 
in striking the arc in helium and neon atmospheres at all 
pressures varying from mm. Even when the arc 

was sUirted it could not be mainhiined, but i£ a small bead 
of borax was fused on to the cathode this diflSculty was 
eliminated and the arc started and persisted as in hydrogen. 
The characteristic radiations associated with helium and neon 
were absent, the core of the arc being brilliant wdiite in 
colour with a surrounding column of yellow-coloured radiation 
which, when examined, showed only the D lines. The Balmer 
lines were present together with the CN bands and many 
other lines which have not been completely classified. The 
helium and neon spectra could be detected when the dried 
gas was used, but even in this case the lines were faint 
<:ompared with the other lines and bands. If the arc was 
interrupted, and the potential difference re-applied across the 


♦ Loe. eU. 
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electrodes immediately after the interruption, a blue glow 
appeared in the vicinity of the cathode, and persisted for a 
snort time. This glow is attributed to the fact that in the 
immediate neigitbourhood of the electrode the potential fall 
is sufficient to speed up the residual ions so that they attain 
energy equivalent to the ionization potentials of the gases 
present. The glow was faint and existed for such a short 
interval of time that it was not possible to examine it spectro> 
scopically. 

The luminous radiation from the arc was photographed 
through a quartz window by means of a quartz spectrograph, 
special rapid panchromatic plates being used. An examina¬ 
tion of the results obtained with helium which had not been 
dried showed that the helium lines were very faint, the 
Balmer lines from hydrogen present as an impurity being 
much stronger. Mercury lines, especially X 2537, and the 
ammonia bands were prominent, but the (.’N bands, particu¬ 
larly those at X3883 and X3590, were by far the most 
intense lines on the plates. The actual percentage of nitro¬ 
gen, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, etc. present in the 
tube must have been exceedingly small, and when the arc 
was sent through these residual gases tlie CX bands did not 
appear, so that helium and neon cause emission of the bands 
even when the amounts of nitrogen and carbon compounds 
present as impurities are very small. A careful examination 
of the plates did not reveal any of the nitrogen arc lines such 
as Compton found when helium was mixed with a small 
percentage of nitrogen. The striking difference between 
the spectra of the residual gases and of these gases mixed 
with helium and neon is seen in PL XXIII. 

When the helium was replaced by neon which had been 
thoroughly dried, the Balmer lines were relatively faint 
compared with the neon ones; otherwise there was very 
little difference. If the arc were allowed to burn for a short 
interval the electrodes become very hot and the iron lines 
appeared. These lines, however, had different relative 
intensities compared with the results obtained with the iron 
arc in air. In particular it was noted that the group of 
lines \2382-\241l were intense if w'ater-vapour was absent. 

The faintness of helium and neon lines in this type of arc 
is interesting, especially as the ordinary electric discharge 
through these gases gives the characteristic spectra associated 
with them. The CN bands which are prominent may be 
excited thermally at a temperature of 2100° C. and corre¬ 
spond to electronic resonance potential of 3‘18 volts. The 
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equilibrium concentration of CN may be expected to increase 
with temperature and to become a relatively abundant 
molecular species. Thus in the carbon arc, which has a 
temperature of about 4000^0., the bands are of great 
intensity, and in the present type of arc, although it is not at 
such a high temperature, it has a value sufficiently great to 
vaporize the iron electrodes after a few seconds, so that 
conditions are favourable for the formation of ON. Since 
the low resonance potential indicates a low ionization 
potential, it appears that the CN is ionized by the colliding 
electrons of comparatively small energy. Helium possesses 
minimum excitation states of 19‘73 and 20’56 volts, the 
ionization potential for atoms of this gas being 24’5 volts. 
To produce the Balmer lines from molecular hydrogen 
requires 15*5 volts and the negative bands of nitrogen require 
17*75 volts, so that at higher gas pressures the chance of 
electrons acquiring the ionizing energy is least for helium 
and greatest for CN. The helium atoms increase by elastic 
collisions the total path of the electrons through the tube 
and tlius increase the chance of collision with a molecule of 
CN, and it is only when the proportion of nitrogen, hydro¬ 
gen, carbon dioxide, etc. is extremely small that the electrons 
attain the energy necessary for excitation of the helium. 
As the helium gas pressure is increased the amount of 
nitrogen, etc. must ho diminished if most of the electrons 
are not to lose their energy directly to the nitrogen. 
Although the actual amount of CN produced by the high 
temperature of the arc would of necessity be small the 
percentage ionized should be high, since the probability of 
two ionized CN molecules colliding would be less than the 
chances of one meeting with a helium atom. During col¬ 
lisions between helium atoms in the excited state and 
molecules of CN the excited helium atoms may return to 
their normal state without radiation, the energy, which 
would appear as radiation if the atom were to pass spon¬ 
taneously from a higher stationary state to a lower one, 
ionizing the C^N molecules, and the CN bands accordingly 
appear. 

The cathode potential fall, although not measured in the 
present arc, is undoubtedly sufficient to ionize any of the 
gaseons molecules and atoms present, and this cathode fall is 
reduced by fusing the borax on the electrode. When it is 
reduced below a value of 120 volts, approximately, it is not 
sufficient to produce ionization of the molecules and the arc 
will not start. 
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CXXI. Note on a Geometrical Radiation Problem. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine. 
Gentlemen,— 

I N the February issue of the Philosophical Magazine, 
Prof. £. A. Milne has treated the problem of the 
radiation reaching one circular disk from another. This 
problem was one of those treated by J. H. Lambert in his 
‘ Photometria sive de mensura et gradibus luminis, coloruin 
et umbrae ’ (1760), and the formula is to be found on p. 100 
of the original work or on p. 81 of the German translation 
(Ostwald’s ‘ Klassiker/ Nr. 31). 


Fig. 1. 



Prof, Milne also refers to the fact that when the disks are 
of equal radius the radiation reaching one disk from the 
other is less than that which would reach it from an infi¬ 
nitely large disk, in the ratio tan*^0. He states that no 
simple method of proof of this result has suggested itself. 
The result is, however, quickly obtained from the well-known 
principle that a disk, the edge of which forms a circle on a 
sphere, receives equal amounts of flux from equal areas of 
the sphere surface irrespective of the positions of those 
areas*. Thus the radiation reaching AB (see fig. 1) from 
the area CD is less than that reaching it from the whole area 
BCDA in the ratio of the spherical area cut oS by the disk 
CD to the spherical area BCDA, i.^., in the ratio 

(1—cos^)/(l -f co%6) == (sin*i^)/(cos*i^). 

♦ See, Pbys. Soc. Proc. xxxii. p. 59 (1920). 
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In the special case when the disks are equal this reduces to 
Prof. Milne's expression, tan’^d. It is to be noted that 
parallelism of the disks is not necessary. All that is 
postulated is that the edges of the two disks shall form 
small circles of the same sphere. 

Yours truly, 

John W. T. Walsh. 

The National Physical Laboratory, 

Teddington, Middlesex, 

4th April, 1929. 


CXXII. Uniformly Diffused Light through Two Apertures. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine. 
Gentlemen,— 

[ N the February issue of the Philosophical Magazine, 
Dr. A. Gerschun has pointed out that the above problem, 
solved by Prof. L. F. Richardson * as an example of his 
method of computation hy deferred approach to a limit" 
has an analytical solution which is, in fact, a special case 
of the solution of a more general case given in Herman's 
‘ Treatise on Geometrical Optics.' The amount of flux that 
w'ill go in series through two apertures forming opposite 
faces of a cube of side I can thus be shown to be equal to 

0-627768 Z»B, 

where B is the brightness of the side admitting the flux. 
It is of interest to notice that, since the total flux admitted 
by this side is ttZ’B, the amount reaching each of the four 
adjacent sides is 

i(7r-0-627768)/*B 
=0-628456 Z*B. 

Thus the interesting result is obtained that, to 0*1 per cent., 
each of the five sides receives ^7rZ*B. 

It is, perhaps, of interest to point out that the general 
problem is of considerable practical importance in illumina¬ 
ting engineering for calculating the amount of light which 
reaches the walls of a rectangular light-shaft in a building. 


* Phil. Mag. vi. p. 1019 (Nov. 1928). 
t Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. A, ccxxvi. p* 299. 
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sssaining the shaft to be open at the tipper end to a aky of 
uniform brightness. If reflexions from the •walls be neg¬ 
lected, it is clear that the flux reaching an elementary strip 
of the walls of height de, situated at a distance e below the 
top of a shaft of sides a, b, is equal to the first differential 
with respect to e of the expression given by Herman, viz.. 


B 



c*(c*+o* + 6*) 


+ 2o(c»4&*)*tan-»^^-^ 


—2actan”’^ + 26(c* -f tan~^ —2Actan~*^J. 


Yours very truly, 

John W. T. Walsh. 

The National Physical Laboratory, 

Teddington, Middlesex, 

4th April, 1929. 


CXXIII. Frequency Variations of tlie Triode Oscillator, 


To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine, 
Gentlemen,— 

I N the January number of the Philosophical Magazine, 
Lieut.-Col. K. E. Edgeworth again attempts to prove 
that his paper read before the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers (Wireless Section) on the 6th of January, 1926, 
is in many respects similar to my paper under the above 
title in the Philosophical Magazine for November 1927 ; and 
he repeats that, “ So far as they cover the same ground, the 
experimental results appear to be in agreement and the 
explanations offered are substantially the same/^ In his 
latest note Edgeworth seeks to prove that my equation, 




which is fundamental to the work, is already contained in 
his paper in the form : 


^ 27r^/UO,V^ 2 C, 2L, ' ^2) 


Incidentally^ it may be mentioned that this hitter equation 
appears not in Edgeworth^s paper, but at the end of bis 
reply to the discussion, and that the method by which it is 
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derived is not indicated* Coupling this equation (2) with a 
third equation, 

B,C,=R4C,+ ^,.(3) 

which he states to be given in the body o£ his paper imme¬ 
diately after equation (lb), Edgeworth derives the equation : 

•' Sttv^LiC, I 2ACiG 
He now makes the assumption that in my equation (1), 
kik^ (LjLj—M*) is small compared with LiC 3 ,and then shows 
that equations (1) and (4) are identical. Edgeworth then 
states that The identity of these two equations provides a 
formal proof that the frequency variation investigated by 
Martyn is the same as the frequency variation of the first type 
discussed in my paper. . . . Most of the points discussed 
in Martyn’s first paper . . . can be derived from any of the 
above equations with equal facility/^ How completely 
fallacious is this point of view the following considerations 
prove. 

{]) The frequency variations examined in my paper, both 
experimentally and theoretically, are esctremely large and 
exte»*d over several octaves. Hence Edgeworth’s equation, 
which, as he says himself, is only valid for small variations 
of frequency, cannot possibly be made to apply thereto. It 
is absolutely impermissible for Edgeworth to take my 
equation (1), assume that M*) is small compared 

with LiCi,and then show that my equation can be transformed 
into his equation (4) because —M*) is usually 

several times greater than LiCi in my work. Hence 
Edgeworth has really proved that my equation (1), which 
was derived to explain large frequency variations, can also 
explain small variations of frequency such as were obtained 
by Edgeworth—a fact which is, ab initio^ obvious. But he 
has completely failed to prove his contention that his own 
equation (4) can explain the large frequency variations 
wnich I obtained. 

(2) Edgeworth uses the equation (3) in ‘‘ proving ” the 
identity of equations (1) and (4) above. This equation is 
stated to appear in his paper after equation (18). On con¬ 
sulting his original paper at the place mentioned, I find the 
following equation: 



Jji 
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Where the a has come from in equation (3) is a mystery^ 
but certainly without its appearance not even an attempt at 
proof of the identity of onr equations could be made. 
There is no doubt that for frequency variations of any 
importance equation (1) supplies toe complete explanation^ 
and that the causes of variation theoretically considered by 
Edgeworth are of minor importance, as pointed out in my 
last note. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. F. Maktyn, Ph.D. 


CXXIV. Notices respecting New Books. 

An Introduction to Ci'ysUd Analysis. By Sir William Bbago, 
K.B.E., D.Sc., F.B.S. [Pp. vii4-1^8, with 105 figures.} 
(London: G. !l^ll and Sons. 1928, Price 12s. net.) 

The Structure of an Organic Crystal. By Sir William Bbago,. 
K.B.E., D.Sc., F.E.S. [Pp. 32, with 10 figures.] (London: 
Lougnians, Green and Co. 1928. Price Is. 6d. net.) 

The application of X-rays to the study of crystals has given 
valuable information about the structure of crystals, both inorganic 
and organic, and has proved of great assistance to the chemist, 
the metallurgist, and the crystallographer. In the first of the 
above volumes, an excellent account is given of the principles 
underlying the methods of crystal analysis, of the various 
experimental arrangements employed, and of some of the results 
obtained. One chapter is devoted to the various types of space 
groups or crystal arrangements. The examples include simple 
inorganic crystals of the atomic type, such as the diamond, and of 
the ionic type, such as calcium fluoride; somewhat more complex 
crystals such as calcite; complex crystals such as the alums and 
various organic substances; and metal crystals. The volume 
throughout is characteriased by the author’s gift ef clear, simple 
exposition, and forms an excellent introduction to the new 
subject. 

The second volume contains the Fison Memorial Lecture, 1928, 
delivered at Guy’s Hospital Medical School. It deals with the 
structure of organic crystals as deduced from X-ray analysis and 
the bearing of the results upon the structure arrived at by 
chemists from purely chemical considerations. 


\The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
views expressed by their correspondents.^ 
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CXXV. '1 he Constitution and Density of Particles in 
Precipitated Smokes, By fl. P. Walmsley, M.ScJ, 

fi'^HIS paper describes tbe results obtained from X-ray data 
jL for particles in electrically precipitated smokes which 
were produced by the volatilization of metals from an electric 
arc in air. The precipitates form bulky flocculent powders.. 
The best-known example, although not usruilly prepared in 
this way, is the deposit from a zinc oxide smoke—the so- 
called philosophers’ wool.” The colour, appearance, and. 
general properties of many of the precipitates have been 
<i escribed by Kohlschiitter and Tiischer who incidentally 
give values of the density in bulk of some of them. The* 
results come out much less than the normal densities of the 
material of . which they are composed, e.g,^ values of 0-83, 
0’56, 0*46 were obtained for the smoke of lead monoxide, 
the normal density of which is 9*6. 

Indirect measurements of the density of individual particW 
actually in suspension in a smoke have been made by various 
observers with similar results. Meyer and Gerlach^^' 
measured the rate of fall of a given particle at various gas- 
pressures, and found that they could only make their results 
self-consistent by assuming a density of 11*56 for particles 
from platinum, the normal density of which is 24*1. 
using the same method, obtained similar results and con¬ 
cluded that the particles were not homogeneous but piMisessed. 

• ♦ Communicated Igr ProL W. L# Bragg, F.B.S. 

PUL Mag. 8.7. Vol. 7. No ^l. June 1929. , 4 0 
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-either a sponge-like strnetare or an irregular non-spherical 
shape. The validity of the deduction was disputed on 
theoretical grounds by SexP^\ Patterson and Whytlaw- 
<Jray^®> used the method devised b}’^ Ehrenhaft and Millikan 
for the determination of the electronic charge, to measure 
the densities of individual particles in smokes from various 
substances* dispersed in air. As an example, particles from 
silver (p=:10‘5) gave values ranging from 4*22 to 0*64. 
Here again it was considered that the particles on which 
measurements were made were agglomerates of smaller units 
loosely held together, and that the values obtained were 
averages for heterogeneous aggregates. With the necessary 
changes, the objections of Sexl may be directed equally 
against these results. 

The question of the constitution of a smoke particle 
involves two distinct problems—the nature of the ultimate 
units from which the particle is built and the manner in 
which the units are assembled. The present work is an 
attempt to solve the first only of these problems, but it gives 
a hint as to the probable solution of the other. We may 
anticipate the results by saying that the ultimate units prove 
to be crystalline particles of the normal density of the 
material of which they are composed. The general con¬ 
clusions of Bar and Patterson and Whytlaw-Gray are 
therefore supported. It seems probable that the particles 
they examined in many cases were really crystal aggregates. 
The observations of Kohlschiitter and Tiiscber are easily 
explained. Briefly, the relation between philosophers’ wool 
and zincite—the crystallized form of zinc oxide—is analogous 
to that between snow and ice. 

Experimental Methods 

The smokes were produced by striking an electric arc in 
air between electrodes of various common metals. A large 
inverted funnel was placed immediately over the electrodes. 
The smokes were drawn from this by suction through a long 
glass tube of about 2 cm. diameter, lined with a loose sheet 
•of aluminium foil, and which contained a central insulated 
brass rod. The latter was charged to a high potential by 
means of an influence machine. The foil was earthed. This 
•constituted the precipitator. The smoke particles collected 
both on the foil and on the central rod, and when sufiScient 
material had accumulated the precipitated powder was 
•collected from both, placed in a tube, and tightly corked 
until required for analysis. The metals used were as found 
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in the laboratory : they were not specially selected substances 
of a high degree of purity. 

The material was analysed by the powder method, using 
a camera of about 3^ in. diameter. In most cases copper Ka 
radiation was employed. The lattice constants were deduced 
from the measurements of glancing angle 6 by means of the 
general formula 

sin2 e =AP + BP + CP ^ Dhk + EM -h Fkl,. . (1) 

where k^l are the indices to the planes, using the method 
of successive approximations. The densities Avere then 
computed from the formula 

p = r65 X 10“*^ nM/volume of unit cell, . . (2) 

where n is the number of molecules in the cell and M their 
molecular weight, calculated to 0 = 16. 

It is somewhat difficult to assign limits to the accuracy of 
the values of p deduced from the measurements, although it 
seems unlikely that many are greater than 1 per cent, in 
error. The accuracy of the deduced lattice constants not 
only depends upon the number of variables involved in 
equation (1), but it also depends upon tbe number and 
sharpness of the lines available for measurement. The 
breadth of the spectrum line is a function of the average 
size of the particles which produce it. Silver, for example, 
gave quite sharp lines, whilst the sample of platinum, which 
produces a similar pattern, gave relatively broad and diffuse 
lines. The error on this account in the deduced constant is 
probably less for silver than for platinum where the particles 
were finer. It should also be remembered that tbe experi¬ 
mental values given are individual results which have not 
been examined for accidental and systematic errors. The 
fact that the observed value a=4’203 A. for magnesium oxide 
happens to be identical with the value given by WyckofiE in 
ilie International Critical Tables should not be taken as 
evidence in support of the tabulated value as against the 
value a = 4’208±*001 recently proposed by Broch^^^. The 
interpretation to be put upon the result is that the crystals 
in the precipitated smoke have, apparently, an internal 
•structure and a density identical with the crystals used by 
Broch and the authorities quoted by WyckofF. 

Experimental Results. 

The precipitates with one exception proved to be crystal¬ 
line. Many of the individual results call for little comment. 

4C2 
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As was previously known, the readily oxidizable metals give 
oxides, whilst platinum, silver, and gold give metallic 
smokes. Magnesium, cobalt, nickel, and cadmium give the 
simple face-centred cubic monoxides. The deposit from 
calcium, which was dispersed by Kohlschiitter’s method 
from the crater of a carbon arc, contained calcium monoxide 
and calcium hydroxide. Evidently the smoke dispersed was 
the monoxide which subsequently absorbed moisture from 
the air passing through the precipitator during the time 
involved in collecting the material. Thallium and chromium 
gave sesquioxides. The former was cubic and the latter the 
rhombohedral crystal of the a corundum type. Zinc gave 
the hexagonal monoxide. 

The remaining substances may be classified roughly into 
two groups: smokes which contained more than one sub¬ 
stance in the disperse phase and the interesting group which 
contained oxides possessing polymorphous crystalline modi¬ 
fications. Silver, iron, and copper gave smokes falling in 
the first group, and aluminium, arsenic, antimony, lead„ 
and carborundum (from which silica is dispersed by 
Kohlschutter’s method) gave oxides of the second group. 
These smokes are described in greater detail in what follows.. 
The experimental data are collected in Table I. 

Silver .—Although silver and platinum both produce 
metallic smokes, the dispersal process seems more than 
simple volatilization succeeded by condensation. One 
smoke from silver was dispersed from electrodes which 
consisted of pieces of silver about 1 cm. long by 0*5 cm.^ in- 
cross-section, mounted on brass rods. During dispersal, the 
silver ends kept at a red heat. On analysis, the smoke 
produced gave only lines due to metallic silver. Another 
smoke was dispersed from electrodes which consisted of 
silver-foil rolled into the form of a rod. This arc was more 
diflScult to maintain—it ran intermittently and the electrodes 
obviously kept at a lower average temperature. In addition 
to metallic silver, the smoke in this case was found to contain 
a proportion of silver oxide Ag 20 . 

Now von Wartenberg^^^ has shown, from vapour pressure* 
measurements at high temperatures, that silver is more 
readily volatilized in oxygen than in hydrogen or nitrogen,, 
and in consequence apparently possesses a higher vapour 
pressure in oxygen than in the other gases. This he 
attributes to the intermediate formation of an oxide in the 
silver vapour, which immediately decomposes again. He* 
actually found traces of oxide in samples of silver distilled 
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The reference W is to Wyokoff, “X-ray Diffraction Data/* * International Critical Tables/ vol. i. 1926. 
Disnersed from the crater of a carbon arc. 
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in oxygen, which supports the hypothesis. The formation 
of u silver smoke in air, therefore, seems to involve the 
equilibrium of a system which perhaps may be represented 
by the reaction 

3Aga 4- Oa ^ ^ 2AgaO.(3) 

Since the oxide is decomposable by heating, we should 
expect the reaction to move towards the left at high tem¬ 
peratures. At the temperature of the silver-foil arc, the 
equilibrium amount of oxide will be greater than at the red 
heat of the metallic arc. Thus the difference in the compo- 
sitions of the two smokes seems explicable if we suppose that 
the disperse system is formed at a temperature approaching 
that of the arc and that the equilibrium proportions of the 
solid phases are at least partially conserved by the quenching 
action of the air currents which flow past the electrodes 
when the arc is running. 

Copper .—An analogous effect is found with copper. The 
copper arc gave a mixture of cupric oxide and cuprous oxide. 
The former seemed in excess. In addition, there were a few 
faint lines on the film which were not identified. The 
equilibrium of the system cupric oxide, cuprous oxide, 
oxygen, has been studied in detail by Smyth and Roberts 
It has a eutectic point at 1080°*2 C. and at 402’3 mm. 
pressure, where four phases are in equilibrium, both solid 
oxides, oxygen gas, and a liquid eutectic of both oxides. At 
lower temperatures both oxides remain solid and the reaction 

4CuO (solid) ^ 20u 2 (solid) + O 2 (gas) . . (4) 

takes place. At higher temperatures and at pressures less 
than 402*3 mm. fusion occurs and the reaction is 

4CuO(liquid solution in CU 2 O) ^ ^ 2CngO(sQlid) H-02(gas). 

... (5) 

The dissociation pressure of reaction (4) at 1026° C. and 
of reaction (5) at 1135° C. is equal to 153 mm., the partial 
pressure of oxygen in air. If, therefore, the smoke particles 
are formed by a condensation process (the usual assumption), 
and we may further assume that when formation occurs the 
medium has the same oxygen content as normal air, some of 
the particles must have formed at a temperature higher than 
1026° C., the temperature at which cupric oxide begins to 
dissociate when heated in air. The presence of cuprous oxide 
in the smoke shows that the subsequent cooling of the dis¬ 
perse system, as its temperature fell below 1026° C. where 
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reaction (4) proceeds from right to left, must have been 
rapid. The particles were quenched before the reaction could 
pass to completion. 

Thus the nature oE the material dispersed from a copper 
arc depends upon the temperature at which the particles are 
formed and the partial pressure of the oxygen present in the 
medium on Eormation When the latter is 153 mm. it is 
clear that below 1026° C. we should obtain a smoke of cupric 
oxide particles only. Temperatures between 1026° C. and 
1135° C. are required to produce cuprous oxide and with 
temperatures greater than 1135° C. we may get solidified 
particles from the phase represented by the left-hand 
member of equation (5). These particles may be responsible 
for the weak unidentified lines in the spectrum of the 
precipitated smoke. It seems clear that the actual formation 
of the particles as a disperse system occurs at a high tem¬ 
perature and close to the electrodes of the arc. But the 
temperature of the arc is known to vary at different parts^ 
so even if, as it seems probable from their small mass, the 
particles on formation are in thermodynamical equilibrium 
with the adjacent medium, it is impossible to say whether 
the mixture in the smoke arises from contributions suddenly 
cooled from different parts of the arc which are at different 
temperatures, or whether it is due to the reactions (4) and 
(5) becoming arrested by the cooling before reversion to 
cupric oxide is completed. In either case, the majority of 
the smoke particles in the sample examined must have been 
formed at temperatures in the neighbourhood of 1000 ° C. 

Gold. —Gold, the remaining metal of the copper group^ 
was dispersed from thick foil rolled into the form oE rods 
and used as electrodes in the arc. The lines in the spectrum 
from the deposited smoke were all due to metallic gold. 

Iron ,—The smoke from iron electrodes consisted of a 
mixture of iron oxides. All the lines in the spectrum could 
be accounted for on the supposition that the deposit consisted 
of a mixture oE paramagnetic ferric oxide and Eerro-ferric 
oxide. The latter (magnetite) is cubic and the former is 
rhombohedral, isomorphous with a AI 2 O 3 . Like AI 2 O 3 , ferric 
oxide is polymorphous. Magnetite on oxidation to ferric 
oxide at comparatively low temf)eriitures is converted into 
the ferromagnetic iron oxide 7 Fe 203 , which is reported to 

♦ If the partial pressure were half the normal, Le.^ 77 mm., the 
temperatures change from 1026^ C. and 1136® C. to 989® C. and 1161® 0. 
respectively. 
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j^ive an X-ray spectrum identical with that from magnetite 
itself, the spacings agreeing with one-tenth of one per cent, 
JFerromagnetite ferric oxide 7 FegOs is permanently trans¬ 
formed into the commoner paramagnetic a FogOj at a higher 
temperature, the exact value of which depends largely on its 
mode of preparation Thus if the oxidation of iron to 
ferric oxide in the dispersal process occurs with Fe 304 as an 
intermediate product, it is possible that the smoke contains 
a proportion of 7 FogOa, but this apparently cannot be decided 
from X-ray data alone. 

A test with potassium ferricyanide failed to confirm the 
presence of ferrous iron in the precipitated smoke. Hence 
the smoke must consist of a mixture of aFesQa and yFegOs. 

Since magnetite and the ferromagetic iron oxide have 
■substantially the same susceptibility—some 10,000 times 
that of «Fe 20 a—the magnetic properties of the smoke and 
■of the deposit from it will be practically the same as if the 
smoke consisted of a mixture of magnetite Fe 304 and the non¬ 
magnetic ferric oxide. 

The occurrence of yFegOs is therefore of interest in 
connexign with a magneto-optical effect with fumes from an 
iron arc, described a few years ago by Elihu Thomson 
The smoke particles from an iron arc tend to form thread¬ 
like complexes on aggregation. Normally, owing to 
Brownian movements, the complexes in the smoke will be 
oriented at random, but in the presence of a magnetic field 
the magnetic aggregates will tend to lie along the lines of 
force, thereby producing a vectoral or anisotropic property 
in the smoke. It is to be expected that such a property will 
be revealed by the optical behaviour of the system. 

Thomson illuminated the smoke by a beam of sunlight 
and arranged to produce a magnetic field in it with the lines 
of force perpendicular to the incident beam. "When viewed 
in ^ direction making a small angle with the beam, the smoke 
becomes luminous when the field is on and invisible when 
the field is oflF. The light diffracted from the luminous cloud 
in a plane perpendicular to the lines of force is partially 
polarized. On the assumption that the particles were 
magnetic, Thomson attributed the effect to the lining up of 
the chains of particles under the influence of the field. The 
increased diffraction from the oriented particles accounts for 
the extra visibility when the field is on. On removal of the 
magnetic field, Brownian movement obviously destroys 
the structure and the visibility of the smoke diminishes. 
The results of the X-ray analysis remove the need for the 
assumption. They further explain another effect observed 
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by Thomson. This, perhaps, is best described by a quotation 
from 4he letter to ‘ Nature— 

Moreover, the very carious fact was discovered by me, 
that the fumes from the iron arc were composite so lar as 
analysis by the polarizing prism was concerned. The bluish- 
coloured smoke arising gave but little effect, but there was 
with it a yellowish-grey fume, which was highly luminous 
in one position of viewing by the prism, and invisible when 
the prism was at right angles to that position. This indicates 
'Complete polarization when the field is on for the light 
diffused from the particles in the yellowish-grey fumes. 
This is an extraordinary effect for which no explanation 
suggests itself. 

We have seen that the fumes are composite so far as 
analysis by X-rays is concerned. They contain the magnetic 
7 Fe 203 and the non-magnetic aFe 203 . Evidently the blue- 
coloured fume, which presumably is given off from the core 
of the arc, consists mainly of paramagnetic ferric oxide 
particles, whilst the yellowish-grey fume consists of the 
ferromagnetic oxide. The difference in colour, of course, 
depends upon the size of the particles, the aFe 203 particles 
being the smaller. The difference in size of the particles of 
the two substances should be manifest on the powder photo- 
grafdi, for the smaller aFe 203 particles would give lines 
which were more broad and diffuse than those due to the 
magnetic oxide. This actually appears to be the case, but 
without accurate measurement the point cannot be fully 
decided. The highe^ temperature of the central portion of 
the arc is conducive to greater chemical activity and to 
a greater concentration of dispersed matter. By von 
Wiemarn’s law of corresponding states, it is to be expected 
that the resulting degree of dispersion of the paramagnetic 
particles will be greater and therefore the average size of 
the particles less than in the fume from the outer and cooler 
portions of the arc. The separation of the fume as revealed 
by its colour and the magneto-optical effects snggesis that 
the 7 oxide formed results from oxidation of the iron in the 
cooler portions of the arc. We should obtain a lower limit 
to the temperatures at which the smoke particles are formed 
if we assumed that the 7 Fe 203 results from the intermediate 
formation of Fe 304 . Welo and Baudisch^®^ obtained 7 Fe 203 
by heating Fe 304 to 220® C. in air. Sosman and Hostetter 
found that magnetite begins to oxidize at an observable rate 
at 300® C., but it appearsthat different varieties of 
magnetite exhibit great differences in their resistance to 
oxidation, and therefore in the temperatures necessary to 
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BDSure completion of the reaction. It seems as difficult at 
present to fix a temperature of formation of 7 Fe 203 as it is 
give a temperature for its transformation into aFegOs- 

According to 0- Wiener if a substance consist of 
aggregates of parallel rods, it will show double refraction. 
Virtually such aggregates behave as uniaxial crystals. This^ 
siBems the type of structure produced in an iron smoke by a 
magnetic field. Hence we may expect an iron smoke to 
show double refraction. Tieri finds that it gives a positive 
birefringence. He also noted that a copper smoke in a 
sufficiently intense field was doubly refractive. This is 
undoubtedly due to the paramagnetism of cupric oxide 

Platinum .—The electrodes of the platinum arc consisted 
of platinum-foil rolled into the form of rods. Like the 
silver arc between foil electrodes, the platinum arc was 
difficult to maintain and probably ran at a temperature lower 
than would have obtained had the electrodes been solid rods 
of the metal. Only lines due to metallic platinum were 
found on the film. They were diffuse, as if the particles 
were very fine. The result accords with the orthodox view 
that platinum produces a metallic smoke, . According to 
Roberts however, a clean platinum wire when heated 
produced nuclei (particles) only in the presence of oxygen, and 
not in its absence. He attributed this to the intermediate 
formation of an oxide and adduces other experimental evi¬ 
dence in support of the hypothesis. Platinum would then 
behave like silver, which seems plausible. The subject 
might repay further investigation. 

Lead .—Lead gave only lines due to the rhombic yellow 
monoxide. This modification is formed when the fused 
oxide is cooled. It is unstable and turns into the red modi¬ 
fication at room temperatures, the transformation being 
accelerated apparently by rubbing It is probably the 
modification which is formed from lead carbonate by heating 
at 600° C. The X-ray spectrum, which was taken imme¬ 
diately after the smoke had been precipitated, showed no 
traces of the tetragonal red monoxide. 

Arsenic and Antimony .—The smokes from these metals 
consisted of the sesquioxides. These are said to be isodi- 
morphous. Both exist in a cubic form. Sb^Os possesses an 
orthorhombic modification (valentinite) and As^Og has an 
orthorhombic (Dana^*^^) or a monoclinic (pseudorhombic) 
form^^®^. Both forms of AsgOs are obtained by sub¬ 
limation. According to Dana, the prismatic form is only 
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obtained at a temperature above 200 *^ 0 . and the cubic form 
at one much lower. Valentinite is the high temperature form 
of Sb^Oa. The structures of the cubic forms have been given 
by Bozorth^^®^ but no data about the other modifications 
seem available. The cubic form was obtained with the 
smoke from arsenic, but not with the smoke from Jintimony, 
The latter appeared to be orthorhombic. The number of 
lines obtained in the spectrum, however, was insufficient to 
give reliable constants by the method of successive approxi¬ 
mations, so the observations were reduced by assuming 
Dana^s values for the axial ratios a : : c = 3*587 : 1 : 2*536, 

Apparently the disperse phase in the case of arsenic was 
formed at a temperature not greater than 200 ° C. This seems 
plausible. Comparatively large pieces of arsenic were used 
as electrodes in the arc and the smoke was found to be very 
readily produced. Contrary to what occurred with antimony^ 
the arsenic electrodes hardly got warm. 

The supposition that dispersal occurred at a relatively low 
temperature in the case of arsenic receives some support 
from the colour of the precipitated smoke, which was grey 
and not the usual white associated with arsenious oxide. 
The colour probably arises from traces of metallic arsenic,, 
although the quantity present was insufficient to produce a 
recognizable spectrum. 

Aluminium .—The smoke from aluminium consists of 
alumina. AI 2 O 3 crystallizes in three forms known as a, 
and 7 corundum. The first is rhombohedral (ruby type), 
isomorphous with the crystals of FegOj and Ci^Os found in 
the smokes from iron and chromium ; the second is hexa¬ 
gonal, and the third is said to possess the same structure as 
ferromagnetic FejOs, so is presumably cubic. The spectrum 
of the precipitated smoke from aluminium electrodes showed 
no lines which could be attributed to the commoner rhombo¬ 
hedral form. With the exception of six weak lines, the 
spectrum agreed with that to be expected from y 8 corundum. 
The six weak lines were not identified with certainty. Tliey 
are not due to metallic aluminium, and, since even the 
commercial metal is now 98-99 per cent, pure, it seems 
unlikely that they are due to impurities in the aluminium. 
Their positions agreed tolerably well^with possible reflexions 
from a cubic lattice with a = 6*53A. The smoke therefore 
consists mainly of ^ corundum, a hexagonal cry.stal, with 
possibly a small admixture of the 7 type. 

Silica .—^This substance was prepared by the combustion of 
carborundum SiC in the crater of a carbon arc. The smoke 
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gave a translucent white deposit which on analysis failed to 
give a characteristic spectrum with either CuKa or Fe 
radiation. A close examination of the film Wi.ich had 
Teceiveii the longest exposure revealed a few faint lines 
which normally would almost certainly have passed 
unobserved. These, however, were all found to agree 
with reflexions from carborundum I. No trace whatever 
was found of the spectra from either a or y8 quartz, a or 
tridymite, or /8 cristobalite. The material is, therefore, 
amorphous silica containing traces of carborundum as 
impurity. According to the phase diagram of Fenner the 
-amorphous form of silica—silica glass—is the modification 
which is stable at temperatures greater than 1625° C. It 
^eems reasonable to infer that the silica smoke was produced 
at a very high temperature. It is difficult to disperse and 
requires a high current density, but once dispersal has 
•commenced smoke production is not so diflScult to maintain. 
The retention of the phase as the smoke cools is materially 
assisted by the sluggishness exhibited by silica in its changes 
from one state to another. 

Bismuth ,—The bismuth arc gave a smoke of Bi208. This 
is said to be polymorphous; crystals attributed to the cubic 
system and to the orthorhombic have been described (Grroth), 
but no X-ray data about the substance seems available. The 
spectrum obtained from the smoke with OuKa radiation 
consisted of about 53 lines which could all be accounted for 
as reflexions from a tetragonal lattice. As it is difficult to 
be certain from a powder photograph alone that the lines 
are not due to a mixture of two types of crystal, the lattice 
constants given in the table are offered as a possible unit 
cell. 

Tungsten .—Tungsten was dispersed by fusing a wire of 
the metal in air with a heavy current. About 120 lines 
were measured on the film, which was taken with OuKa 
radiation. Tlie absence of data upon a single crystal of the 
trioxide makes it impossible to check the identification of 
the planes responsible for the lines. Hence the constants of 
the orthorhombic lattice given are those of a possible unit 
cell. The ratios of the constants, a :b : c=0*7000 :1:0*3988 
happen to agree with the axial ratios given by Nordenskiold 
for tungstite and quoted by Dana^^^^, viz. 0’7002 : 1: 0*3991. 

Manganese .—According to Kohlschutter and Tiischer, the 
precipitated smoke from manganese consists of a mixture of 
manganese sesquioxide Mn20s and manganese dioxide Mn02- 
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The sample examined by X-rays, although prepared by the 
same method, was found to consist of the red manganese oxide 
Mn 304 . As Mn 304 is the most stable of the oxides and is 
formed when either MugOj or MnO^ is strongly heated, the 
discrepancy may be merely a temperature effect. All the- 
lines observed were accounted for and no trace was found of 
lines attributable to MnOj or MugOs. 

TSn.—The analysis of the precipitated smoke from tin* 
electrodes was the least satisfactory of all attempted. The- 
smoke, which is probably wholly stannic oxide, is produced at 
a relatively low temperature, probably not much higher than 
the melting-point of tin 232^ C.; for as soon as the electrode¬ 
ends soften they drop off under their own weight and 
extinguish the arc. This is conducive to the formation ot 
unstable modifications of SnOg if such exist. The commonest 
form of Sn 02 is cassiterite, a tetragonal crystal similar to 
rutile (TiOg), but two other modificationshave been reported— 
a rhombic, analogous to brookite (Ti 02 ), and a pseudohexa- 
gonal similar to tridymite (Si02). The powder photograph^ 
showed that the precipitate did not consist of cassiterite, 
although spacings were present which agreed closely with 
all those given by cassiterite. The material may therefore' 
consist of the common tetragonal form of Sn 02 with possibly 
another modification present as well. This is the result 
tabulated but pending further investigation it is given with 
great diffidence. It shows, however, that the interatomic 
distances in the crystalline smoke particles are closely 
similar to those in cassiterite, so the respective densities 
cannot differ greatly. 

The Densities of the Particles. 

It will be seen from the results in Table I. that the- 
measured constants closely agree with the comparison data.. 
The variation is no greater than that observed amongst the 
values published by different observers for the same crystal*. 
The size of the unit cell in constituent particles of any smoke 
is therefore identical with that in a macroscopic crystal of 
the same material. Moreover, the relative distribution, 
of intensity amongst the spectral lines for any given 
substance was found to be the same for both the smoke 
particles and for the crystallized material wherever pub¬ 
lished data were available for reference. Hence the atoms- 
occupy similar positions within the unit cells in both cases*. 
It follows that the homogeneous particles in the precipitated. 
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amokes have the noriual density of the same material when 
it occurs as a crystal. 

The results also show that the crystalline smoke particles 
are usually formed at a high temperature, probably close to 
the pole pieces of the arc, and that they cool rapidly as they 
leave it. The particular crystalline structure acquired on 
formation is thereby conserved, with the result that the 
dispersoid from polymorphous substances usually possesses 
the modification which is stable at high temperatures. 

The results as a whole suggest that the formation of the 
primary particles of a smoke takes place suddenly during 
the condensation process and under equilibrium conditions 
both internally and externally with respect to the particle. 
The external conditions determine the chemical nature of 
the particle and are controlled by the thermodynamical 
equations appropriate to the chemical reactions occurring ; 
the internal equilibrium determines the molecular structure 
of the particle and is, presumably, governed by the laws of 
lattice dynamics. 

Although X-rays reveal the internal structure, they give 
no information about the shape of the particles. In almost 
ull cases the particles are of ultramicroscopic size and there¬ 
fore give diffraction disks and not images when examined 
optically. In the past the ultramicroscopic particles have 
been considered spherical—mainly, perhaps, as a matter of 
convenience. We expect liquid particles like oil drops to be 
spherical owing to the action of surface tension, but as many 
of our oxides from their known chemical properties, e,g.y 
AgjO, OuO, can never have been liquid, we cannot suggest 
in these cases that the particles are solid spheres resulting 
from sudden chilling after fusion. 

From a crystallographic standpoint there is no reason 
why the ultramicroscopic particles should not be facetted and 
possess external forms precisely like macroscopic crystals 

f rown under similar conditions. The photomicrograph, 
g. 1 of the paper of Paterson and Whytlaw-Gray shows 
that the larger particles in the deposit from a magnesium 
oxide smoke are facetted. Kohlschiitter and Tiischer found 
that the particles in the smoke from arsenic were micro¬ 
scopic crystals. By regulating the rate of smoke production 
they obtained minute crystals from sparse antimony oxide 
smokes, whilst from denser smokes the particles appeared 
smaller and showed no recognizable form. A change in size 
only, in the direction demanded by von Weimarn’s law of 
corresponding states, seems adequate to explain the appear- 
jance of the precipitate in the latter case. 
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The manner o£ aggregation of the particles provides 
evidence bearing on this point. It is well established that 
after formation the primary particles in a smoke disappear 
by a process of aggregation. If this takes place along a 
concentration gradient or in an electric field the resulting 
aggregates are thread-like. This peculiarity has long been 
known, and was observed in greater or less degree with ^11 
the substances examined. From their behaviour in a current 
of air, when one end is fixed on, say, an electrode of the 
electric field, it is clear that the filaments can withstand 
tension, althohgh they are probably never as strong as a 
spider thread. In the case of cadmium oxide, where they 
are obtained with comparative ease, it lias been shown that 
the individual particles in the chains are oriented in the 
direction of a crystallographic axis^^^\ It seems probable 
that this occurs in all cases. Taking into consideration that 
in the chain-like filaments we are dealing with the arrange¬ 
ments of the individual particles, irrespective .of size, and 
that the strength of the filament must be determined by the 
strength of its weakest link, this behaviour seems inexplicable 
if we assume that the particles are spherical, each touching 
its neighbour at a mathematical point. If, however, the 
particles have the external forms of crystals, we get surfaces 
in contact; in the case of cadmium oxide, like faces (mostly 
dodecahedron faces) are in contact, and the growth of these 
structures seems inevitable. 

Until, therefore, we obtain unimpeachable evidence to the 
contrary, we may assert that the primary particles are 
bounded by plane faces. The particles in the smokes 
examined, with the sole exception of silica, are therefore 
crystals of the dispersoid, similar in internal structure 
and external appearance with the specimens exhibited by 
crystallographers. They differ mainly in the matter of size. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr. C. H. Gregory’ for his 
valuable assistance in obtaining powder photographs, and 
Prof. W. L. Bragg for the interest he has taken in the work. 

Summary. 

The precipitated smokes dispersed by an arc from about 
twenty common metals have been examined by the powder 
method of X-ray analysis and found to be crystalline. 
The particles in a smoke of SiOg dispersed from carborundum 
were amorphous and consisted of silica glase. Platinum and 
gold gave metallic smokes. 
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Smokes which consist of 03:id6s which are polymorphous^ 
usually give the modification which is stable at high tem¬ 
peratures, The smokes from copper and iron give mixed 
oxides. This seems due to dissociation in the first case and 
to low temperature oxidation in the second. These results 
indicate 'that the formation of the smoke particles is 
completed, at a high temperature and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the hot electrodes. 

The results for iron are shown to complete the explanation 
offered by Elihu Thomson of a magneto-optical effect 
observed with the fume from an iron arc. 

The densities of the crystalline particles in the smokes 
are normal. The abnormally low values found by previous 
investigators, using other methods, are attributed to the 
mode of aggregation of the particles. 
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CXXVI. An X^liay Investigation of the Copper^Magnesium 
Alloys. By Geoffrey Gbimb, M.Se^ and W- Morris- 
Jokes, M.A.j M.Sc. (Department of Physics^ University 
College^ Swansea) 

Iktroduotiok. 

HE most thorough inyestigation of the copper-magnesium 
system of alloys is that of Sahmen f. His work, pub¬ 
lished in 1908, led him to the equilibrium diagram given in 
fig. 1. This diagram is taken as the basis of comparison in 
the present investigation. 
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Sabmen’s equilibriuiu diagram. 

The diagram is a simple one, and consists of three sections, 
each of which may be considered as a separate system. The 
systems are Cu —Gu^Mg, Gu,Mg—Mg^Cu, and Mg^Ca—Mg. 
Hach of the sections shows the behavioar of two constituents 
soluble in each other in all proportions when hot, but 
insoluble when cold. The system has, therefore, two 
maxima at compositions represented by the formulae Ou^Mg 
and MgsOu, and three minima at intermediate eutectic 
compositions. The metallurgical data all point to the 

4 Communicated by W. Morns-Jones, Senior Lecturer in PbysicMi^ 
XJniversitv College. Swansea, 
t ZeiU Anorg^ Chetn. pp. 1-88 (1908). 
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existence of inter metallic compounds at the compositions 
represented hj the maxima. 

An earlier work hj Bondouard * supplies the only evidence 
against the form 6t the curve. He found an additional 
maximum corresponding with a composition CuMg, but 
was unable to isolate the assumed compound. Neither 
diagram (Safamen’s nor Boudouard^s) shows any regions of 
solid solutions—both are ideal examples of their type. 

Hansen ty by a microphotographic investigation^ carried 
out in 1924, on the magnesium-rich alloys, claimed to have 
proved that magnesium can hold copper in solution at 


Fig. 2, 



Mg end of dingram according to Hansen. 

ordinary temperatures to the extent of something approach¬ 
ing 0'2 per cent. This, if confirmed, would result in the 
modification of the magnesium end of the diagram to the 
form given in fig. 2. Jenkin, however, in the discussion J 
on the above-mentioned paper, disputed the accuracy of 
these inferences, and put the solubility of copper as very 
much less. From examination of the microstructure of 
alloyd prepared and examined by him, he inferred that the 
solubility of copper in magnesium is less than 0'04 per cent. 

* G>mpt.Itend. cxxzv. pp. 794-796(1902)5 exzzvL pp. 1827-1329 

Journal of Institute of Metals, p. 98 (1927). 

X Loc» cit. 
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The present investigation was undertaken as it was thought 
that an X-ray study of the system, while of interest as a 
problem in crystal analysis, would yield evidence of the 
formation of solid solutions undetected by metallargical 
investigation ; and would, in particular, throw light on the 
unsettled problem of the solubility of copper in magnesium. 
The lattice of such solid solutions would differ slightly in 
dimensions, but not in crystallographic system, from those 
of the pure solvent. A series of eight alloys, of composition 
ranging from pure copper to magnesium, were therefore 
prepared and their crystal structures examined by the X-ray 
powder method. 


Preparation of Alloys. 

The alloys, conhiining from 0 per cent, to 47 per cent, 
magnesium, were prepared by the method adopted by 
Boudouard *. 

The materials used were electrolytic copper and magnesium 
of high purity. The copper was melted under a layer of 
charcoal in a salamander pot, in which scrap magnesium 
had previously been melted to take up any active material 
from the walls, and to form a protective lining. When 
molten, the metal was stirred with a carbon rod, to get rid 
of oxygen, and then most of the charcoal layer was scraped 
off. Sodium chloride, to form a molten layer about half an 
inch thick, was placed in the pot. When the metal and flux 
were completely fluid once more, the magnesium was intro¬ 
duced in large pieces and held beneath the surface of the 
copper with a tongs until liquid. After the first piece had 
been introduced, the temperature of the furnace was allowed 
to decrease, for, as may be seen from the equilibrium 
diagram, the melting-point of the alloy drops very steeply 
with increasing magnesium content. Lowering the tem¬ 
perature prevents loss of magnesium by oxidation, which is 
very likely to take place if the furnace is too hot. When 
the "calculated weight of magnesium, with a few grams over 
to allow for oxidation, had been introduced, the alloy was 
stirred, left in the furnace for a few minutes, and then with¬ 
drawn and allowed to cool in the pot. A wind furnace was 
used, and ingots of 200-300 grms. were prepared each time. 

In preparing alloys having a higher magnesium content 
the method of Cook and Jones f was employed. 

♦ Xoc. cit. 

t Journal of Institute of Metals, pp. 36,157 (1926). 

4 D2 
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The alloys were made in an iron crncible^ in a small gas 
furnace capable of raising the temperature of a small melt 
to about 800^ C. The copper was introduced in the form of 
a 64-per-cent, copper-magnesium alloy, which was melted 
up with the calculated amount of magnesium under a flux of 
one part of magnesium chloride to one part of potassium 
chloride.. 

This flux melts between 400-500° 0., which is lower than 
the melting-point of any of the alloys. It therefore covers the 
whole charge with a protective layer of flux while melting 
takes place. Sodium chloride cannot be used in this method 
as its melting-point is considerably above that of the alloys 
to be prepared. 

The iron pot was first heated up and scrap magnesium 
melted in it, as before, to form a coating. The flux, which 
is very deliquescent, was prepared fresh each time by heating 
up the constituents together on an iron ladle until all the 
water had been driven off and the flux had fused. It was 
then poured on to a cold iron slab and, when cold, was 
powdered up ready for use. The charge, consisting of the 
calculated weights of magnesium and the alloy, broken into 
small pieces, was introduced into the crucible and covered 
with a layer of flux—about 3-4 per cent, by w^eight of the 
charge—this being the proportion found most suitable by 
Cook and Jones The crucible was covered by a lid and 
raised to a temperature suflicient to melt t))e magnesium, 
and kept there until, on stirring, the liquid felt perfectly 
uniform. The crucible was then withdrawn from the furnace 
and allowed to cool. 

For those alloys whose density was required, the process 
of double melting was resorted to, in order that the ingots 
might be sound. The alloy was allowed to solidify, and was 
then re-inelted quickly and allowed to cool to room tem¬ 
perature. This process gets rid of the peculiar radially- 
disposed blow-holes, which are present in the once-cooled 
copper-inagesium alloys. 

The composition of the alloys was determined by the 
estimation of the copper-content, the magnesium being 
estimated by difference, as this involves less error than 
determining it directly. 

The copper was estimated by an electrolytic method, using 
a rotating cathode. The platinum cage, forming the cathode, 
was rotated by a small electric motor. A second stationary 
electrode of platinum disposed co-axially about the cathode 


• Zoc. c*V. 
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formed the positive pole. The solntion, containing 1 gram 
o£ the alloy dissolved up in nitric acid, generally took about 
an hour and a half to be electrolysed. From the weights of 
alloy taken,, and the copper deposited on the cathode, a simple 
calculation gave the percentage composition of the sample. 
The densities of the alloys were determined by the suspension 
method, using small polished specimens with acetone as the 
immersion fluid. The composition and densities of the alloys 
are given in Table I. 

Method of XSay Analysis* 

The well-known powder method of Hull was used in the 
investigation. In tnis method a disordered mass of very fine 
crystals is placed along the axis of a cylindrical camera, and 
when irradiated with a narrow beam of X-rays gives rise 
to a series of lines on a strip of photographic film disposed 
around the circumference of the cylinder. 

The information furnished by the photograph consists of 
interplanar distances in the crystal structures, together with 
the intensities of the lines produced by the set of planes 
having these interplanar distances. 

Details of the apparatus used in the present investigation 
have been given in a previous paper*, and need not be 
described here. 

The procedure employed in preparing the powder was the 
following. 

The material was broken up into small pieces and ground 
down as fine as possible in a small agate mortar. It was 
found that the alloys of high magnesium-content attacked 
the mortar during grinding, leaving a thin skin of copper 
colour on the surface—probably due to the combination of 
the active magnesium with the material of the mortar, when 
heated by grinding. This was remedied by grinding under 
acetone, which kept the powder cool. The finest particles 
were then separated by a process of decantation. The powder 
was shaken round with acetone in a beaker, and the top 
portion, containing the lightest particles, decanted off on to 
a filter-paper and there collected. 

Alloys which, owing to their ductile nature, could not be 
broken up by grinding were rubbed off .with fine emery- 
cloth, and the process of decantation carried out on the 
powder so obtained. 

A cylindrical glass fibre was situated along the axis of the 
camera. The powder was painted on this fibre with an 

♦ Monis-Jones Ik Evans, Phil. Mag. iv. (December 1927J. 
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organic adhesiTe to the thickness ot 1/10 mm., resulting 
in a powder-coated rod of diameter 0*70 mm. Its diameter 
was measured each time with a travelling microscope to 
ensure that the variation should not exceed 0*05 mm. An 
exposure of two to three hours was generally sufficient for 
a good photograph. The developed photograph was mounted 
on the table of a travelling microscope, and the distances of 
the lines from the central zero position were measured. 
A correction has to be applied for the diameter of the 
cylindrical glass fibre. This is best done by standardising 
the camera with the lines from a lattice of accurately known 
dimensions. Such a standardisation will rectify all per¬ 
manent errors of the camera, such as faulty centring of the 
specimen and imperfect shape of the camera. 

Sodium chloride, which gives an excellent pattern of 
evenly-spaced intense lines, was used for the standardisation. 
Its lattice, which is accurately known, is cubic with a base 

00=5-628 A.U. 

From the corrected distances on the film the diffracting 
angles $3 etc. were calculated, and from these angles the 
interplanar spacings djn were found, using the formula 



d . . 
—sin u. 


These spacings, together with the intensity of the lines, 
constitute the information available from powder photo¬ 
graphs, and the crystal structure has, if possible, to be 
deduced from it. 

For the accurate determination of the dimensions of the 
crystal lattice, only those lines between 40 and 60 mm. from 
the zero position were used. This range was chosen as 
furnishing the most accurate measurements, from the 
following considerations:— 

(a) It was found from experience that up to 80 mm. 
from the centre of the films the maximum error in 
marking the films amounted to 0*1 mm. It is therefore 
of advantage to use those lines in this range which are 
furthest from zero, since the proportional error in 
measurement is then least. 


(b) The lines diffracted at large angles come off the 
broad surface of the specimens nearest the slit, and are 
diffuse and difficult to mark accurately. 

The region 40 io 60 mm. from zero offers the best 
compromise between large deviation and fineness of line, 
and has been used for the accurate determination of the unit 
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cell whenever more than two lines were present in that 

region. 

Anodier factor in the accuracy of measurement is the 
variation of absorbing power in the different substances 
investigated* Assuming that the diameter of the specimen 
is the same in each case, as was actually ensured by 
measurement, then the lower the absorbing power of the 
alloy, the further in towards zero are the lines, and tho 
correction curve would only hold good if both powdered 
specimens (after being painted on) possessed the same 
absorbing power. In practice, the effect was reduced to 
a minimum by powdering the substance very finely to 
ensure a high surface^-density. Under these circumstances, 
and with the soft copper radiation used, the diffraction 
could be considered as taking place from practically the 
surface of the cylinder. Observing these precautions, and 
using lines between 40 and 60 mm. from the zero position, 
the accuracy may be estimated as within 1/6 of 1 per 
cent. 


Results. 

The chemical composition of the eight alloys, as determined 
by analysis, are given in Table I. Two photographs were 
taken of each alloy; the measurements given in the 
appropriate tables are the mean of the results from the 
two films. The second exposure was taken to prevent 
the possibility of error due to the positioning of the film. 

The results of the X-ray investigation of the crystal 
structures confirm, in the main, the equilibrium diagram of 
Sahmen, i. that it consists of three sections and shows 
maxima at the compositions corresponding with the formulse 
CajMg and Mg^Cu. No evidence of Boudouard^s third 
compound CuMg was obtained. In addition, the X-ray 
investigation revealed two new regions of solid solution. 
These were:— 

(a) A solution of magnesium in copper up to approxi¬ 
mately 3 per cent, magnesium. 

(b) A region of solid solution extending on both sides 
of the Ou^Mg composition. 

In every other particular the original diagram was 
corroborated. No trace of solid solution could be detected 
at the magnesium end. Variation in the position of the 
lines, due to the magnesium lattice, was particularly small* 
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Ab exatnination of coiomn 5 of Table I. shows that the dimen- 
aions of the magnesiam lattices determined from alloys G 
and H differ from those of the pure metal by only one part 

Table I. 


Alloy. Ckaapoiition. Density. l^pe of Isttiee. 


per cent. Hg. 


Oopper . 0 

A. 6 

B. 11 

0. 16 

I). 25 

E. 36 

P. 47 

0. 54 

H. 82 

Magnesiam... 100 


8*94 

8-61 

6*64 

5*72 

5*02 

3*90 

3*18 

3*05 

2*22 

1*74 


io| 


Face-centred eubie. 
Face-centred cubic, 
f Mixture of two 
4 face-centred cubic 
[ systems. 
Face-centred cubic. 

/ Face-centred cubic f 
I and hexagonal. \ 

{ Face-centred cubic f 
and hexagonal. \ 
Hexagonal. 

f Mixture of two f 
\ hexagonal systems. \ 
(Mixture of two ( 
[ hexagonal systems. \ 

{ Hexagonal close f 
packed. \ 


= 3*610 
«o = 3*^ 

a' = 3*630 
7*008 

Co =7*034 
a.'=7*059 
<'= 5*288 
< = 7 066 
5-276 
=5*281 
= 5*280 
3*205 
Co' = 5-280 
Co"= 3*205 

Op = 3*206 


Fig. 3. 



Equilibnmn diagram as modided by X-ray inTestigation of ibe system. 
Dotted verticals are erected at compodtions invesdgated. 
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in S200. The solubility of copper in magnesium is there-* 
tore exceedingly small—^probably the order suggested by 
*JeQkin. 

The equilibriutii diagram modified by the results of the 
X-ray investigation is given in fig. 3. The dotted verticals 
on the diagram show the compositions at which photographs 
Wf re taken. 

The a Phase, 

The « phase (see fig. 3) was investigated with the aid of 
powder photographs of copper, and of alloys A and B. 
Tlie data are given in Tables I., II., III., and IV. 

Table II.—Copper. 

(Face-centred cubic.) 


Badiation. h kl, Inteosity. d/n observed. djn calculated. 


K/8 . Ill W. 2*082 2*084 

Ka. Ill St, 2*084 2*084 

Ka. 100 St, 1*804 1*805 

Ka. 110 St. 1*275 1*276 

Ka. 131 St, 1*089 1*088 

Ka. 111(2) M. 1*<>42 1*042 


Note. —In Tables the first column states the quality of the copper 

radiation ; the second, the indices of the plane spaeings referr^ to rectangular 
or hexagonal axes according to the type of structure found; the third, the 
intensities of the lines on the photograph; and the fourth gives the plane 
spaeings obtained from measurements on the films. The fifth column gives 
the calculated plane spaeings for the respective lattices obtained. 

The intensities of the lines are denoted by the symbols St.»strong; M.= 
medi um; VV.=weak; V.W. = very weak. 


Table TII.—Alloy A (5 per cent. Mg). 
CFace-centred cubic.) 


Badiation. 


Intensity. 

d/n observed. 

djn calculated. 

* Kfi . 

111 

V.W. 

4*186 

4-04S 

* . 

111 

V.W. 

4*029 

4*043 

Kfl . 

111 

M, 

2*089 

2*089 

Ka . 

111 

St. 

2*098 

2*098 

Jja (tungsten) . 

100 (2) 

w. 

1*820 

1*817 

K«. 

100 (2) 

St 

1*821 

1*817 

Ka . 

110 (2) 

St 

1*283 

1*284 

La (tunget«i) . 

131 

w. 

1093 

1*096 

K«. 

131 

St. 

1*094 

1*095 


Note.—L ines of phase are marked with an asterisk («). 
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The copper lattice, whose dimensions have been deter¬ 
mined frequently bat not conclnsively, was found to have 
the known face-centred strnctare with a base ao= 3-610 A.U. 
The copper used was high-grade electrolytic metal of 99*88 
per cent, parity, powdered by friction with emery-cloth and 
tes^, as described in a previous section. The phase in 
which copper is the solvent has the same face-centred 


Table IV.—Alloy B (11 per cent. Mg). 
(Mixture of two face-centred cubic systems.) 


Badiation. 

hkL 

InUnaitj. 

djn obserred. 

djn calculated. 

* Kn.. 

111 

Ms 

4047 

4*043 

* Ka . 

.. 110(2) 

W. 

2*481 

2*476 

* Ka. 

.• 131 

St 

2112 

2*112 

* Ka. 

.. Ill (2) 

St 

2024 

2*022 

. 

.. 100 (2) 

M. 

1-817 

1*817 

* K«. 

.. 100 (4) 

M. 

1*762 

1*751 

* Krt. 

.. 331 

M. 

1*607 

1*607 


s, 112 (2) 

W. 

1*429 

1*429 

* Ka. 

.. 151 

St 

1-347 

1-348 

K«. 

.. 110 (2) 

M. 

1*283 

1-285 

* . 

.. 110 (4) 

St 

1*237 

1*238 

* Ka. 

.. 351 

M. 

1*183 

1*184 

.. 

.. 131 

M. 

1*093 

1*096 

* . 

.. 253 

M. 

1*067 

1*068 

* Ko. 

131 (2) 

M. 

1055 

1*056 

* Ka. 

111(4) 

W. 

1-010 

1*011 

« Ka . 

.. 156 

W. 

•9807 

*9806 

♦ Ka. 

.. 371 

St. 

•9126 

•9117 

* Ka . 

100(8) 

M. 

•8981 

•8764 


Note.—^L in«* of /3 pbaao an denoted bj an asterisk (•). 


structure, but the lattice constant increases with increasing 
magnesium-content to a constant value about *66 per cent, 
greater than that of pure copper. 

Table III., for alloy A, gives the planar spacings due to 
such a lattice with base ao<K3'634 A.n. This expansion of 
the unit cell is due to the substitution of the magnesium 
jatoms with their larger atomic radii for some of the coppof 
atoms in the copper lattice. 
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Two of the innermost lines of the ^ phase were also 
present on the photoj^raph, very faintly, constitnting 
evidence that copper bolds less than 5 per cent, magnesinra 
in solution at room temperature. The faintness of these 
lines shows that this composition (5 per cent, magnesium) is 
near to the limit of solution of magnesium in copper. 

This limit may be estimated as falling at about 3 per cent, 
magnesium at room temperature. 


Table V.—Alloy C (16 per cent. Mg). 
(Face-centred cubic of spinelle type.) 


Badifttioiu 

hkl. 

Intensitj. 

d/n observed. 

d/n calculated. 

Kp. 

.. Ill 

W. 

3‘872 

4-061 

Ka. 

.. Ill 

M. 

4*066 

4*061 

K«. 

.. 110(2) 

W. 

2*492 

2*487 

Ks. 

.. 131 

V.W. 

2*115 

2*121 

Ks. 

.. Ill (2) 

T.W. 

2*032 

2*031 

Ka. 

131 

St. 

2*125 

2*121 

Ka •••••■••• 

.. Ill (2) 

St. 

2*035 

2*031 

. 

.. 100 (4) 

M. 

1*761 

1*759 

Ka. 

.. 331 

M. 

1*615 

1*614 

Ka. 

112(2) 

W. 

1*434 

1*436 

Ka . 

151 

St. 

1*353 

1354 

Ka. 

.. 110(4) 

St. 

1*243 

1*243 

Ka . 

351 

M. 

1*187 

1-189 

Ka. 

.. 353 

M. 

1*068 

1*072 

. 

.. 131 (2) 

M. 

1*059 

1-060 

Ka. 

.. 111(4) 

W. 

1*015 

1*015 

K„. 

.. 155 

W. 

*9837 

•9849 

K„. 

.. 173 

St, 

*9157 

•9157 

Ka. 

.. 100(8) 

M. 

*9002 

•8793 


The photograph of B (Table IV.), showing the lines of the 
a and /9 phases, confirms the deductions from A. The 
lattice constant of the «phase from this photograph is 
a=s3‘630 A.U., which is in good agreement with the previous 
result. 

The /S Phase. 

The structure of the phase, thought by Bahmen to be 
CujMg, has been obtained from a study of the photograph 
yielded by alloys B, C, and D. The data are given-in 
Tables IV., V., and VL The phase was found to have a 
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face-centred structnre with a lattice constant which -varies 
from 7-003 to 7-059 A.U. 


Table VI.—Alloy D (25 per cent. Mjr). 

(Mixture of face-centred spinelle structure and hexagonal 

structure.) 


Badiation. 

hkL 

Intensity. 

djn obserTed. 

dJn calculated. 

Ka. 

10*0 

V.W. 

4625 


4-573 

K„. 

30-1 

v.w. 

4-413 


4*436 

♦ Ka . 

{‘ii. } 

w. 

4*084 

t 

4-076 

4*089 

Ka. 

103 

v.w. 

3*639 


3-658 


riio(2) 1 



r 

2*496 

Ka .. - 

{ 11-2 1 

v.w. 

2*514 

\ 

2-534 


1 10-6 J 



1 

2-536 

Ka. 

11-3 

v.w. 

2*408 


2-423 

Ka. 

/ 001(8) ) 

1 10-7 / 

M. 

2*270 

{ 

2-286 

2-269 

« La (tungsten) 

{■?!. } 

V.W. 

2*126 

i 

2128 

2141 


{'? 1 . } 

St. 

2*133 

{ 

2*128 

2-141 

Ka. 

f 10-2(2) 1 
\ 10-8 1 

1 001 (9) J 

St. 

2*042 

1 

2*045 

2-032 

K„... 

10-9 

v.w. 

1*860 


1-867 

♦ . 

100(4) 

M. 

1*751 


1-764 

^ Ka . 

{iV } 

M. 

1*619 

{ 

1-616 

1-619 

* Ka ... 

151 

M. 

1*359 


1859 

Ka. 

00-1 (4) 

w. 

1*308 


1*306 

* Ka. 

110 (4) 

M. 

1-247 


1-247 

« Ka. 

351 

V.W. 

1*193 


1-193 

K„. 

001 (16) 

V.w. 

1*141 


1-143 

Ka. 

201 (2) 

V.W. 

1*134 


1-134 

# Ka. 

353 

w. 

1*074 


1-076 

-* Ka. 

131 (3) 

V.W. 

1*064 


1-064 

# Ka . 

111 (4) 

V.W. 

1*018 


1-018 

* K^ . 

100(8) 

v.w. 

-9064 


•8824 

# Ka 

173 

M. 

*0918 


•9190 

* Ka . 

100(8) 

W. 

•8836 


•8824 


Kots. —Lines of the phase are marked with an asterisk («)• 
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Friauf* has determined, by powder and Lane methods^ 
the structure of a /S-phase alloy said to be Cu^Mg. This 
had a face-centred lattice with a base a0aa6*99 A,Um and an 
experimentally determined density of 5*85 requiring eight 
molecules in the unit cell. As a result of his work he 
deduced a structure for Cu^Mg of the spinelle type, the 
magnesium and copper atoms having the same arrangement 
as the metallic atoms in that compound. The atoms of 
magnesium are arranged in the same manner as the carbon 
atoms in diamond. This leaves four small cubes, each one- 
eighth of the unit cell in volume, unoccupied by magnesium 
atoms. The sixteen copper atoms are disposed in these cubes 
four in each, symmetrically arranged at the mid-points of the 
semi-diagonals of each cube. 

The results of the present investigation, begun in October 
1927, corroborate Friauf’s work as to the type, but not the 
dimensions of the structure. Alloy C has a composition 
within *6 per cent, of that corresponding to CujMg (Table I.). 
Reflexions (Table V.) are present in the first order only from 
planes having all indices odd, indicating that the lattice is 
a face-centred one. Its dimensions are ao=:7*034 A.TJ., a 
difference of nearly 6 per cent,, as compared with FriauPs 
value. Its density of 5*72 requires eight molecules in the 
unit cell. 

The relative intensities of the lines of the powder photo¬ 
graph were calculated for the spinelle structure, making 
use of the expression given by Wyckofff based on the 
assumption that the scattering power of the atom is propor¬ 
tional to the square of the atomic number. 

Satisfactory agreement between the calculated and the 
observed intensities was obtained. Close agreement could 
not be expected, since the structure is a complicated one 
and the formula empirical. 

In view of the results about to be detailed, it seems likely 
that the alloy investigated by Friauf did not have the 
composition Cu,Mg, although it may have been homogeneous 
under the microscope. According to Sahmen^s diagram,, 
the /S phase consists of pure Cu 2 Mg only. The results of the 
present investigation do not confirm this. The lattice 
constant varies over a range ot composition. The limits of 
the variation were determined from measurements on alloys 
B and D. A reference to Table I. and to fig, 3 shows that 
these two alloys fall, on the equilibrium diagram, B between 
the a and phases, and D between the and Mg^Cn phases.- 

• J. Am. Chem. Society, xlix. p. 3107 (Dec. 1927). 
t ‘The Structure of Ci^stals,* P* 197. 
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They should each, therefore, show the lines of two components 
—the photograph of B showing the lines of the « and the lower 
limits of the /3 phases, and that of D showing the lines of the 
higher limit of the together with those of the MgjCa 

} )hase. Such was found to be the case, and the structure 
imits of the ^ phase were thus determined. The measure¬ 
ments are given in Tables IV. and VI.,„and the resulting 
limits, as previously stated, are 7*003 A.U. on the high 
copper-content side, and 7*059 A.U. on the high magnesium- 
content side. 

CujMg can, therefore, hold in solution both copper and 
magnesium, and the yS phase must be a solid solution. Since 
films of both alloys B and D show the lines of two distinct 
phases, the limits of the solid solution must be between 89 
and 75 per cent, copper. The lines of MggCu from alloy D 
are comparable in intensity with tliose of the y8 phase. 
Those of the a phase in the photograph from alloy B are 
very faint. 

The limits of the yS phase most therefore, on the one hand, 
be close to the composition of alloy B, and, on the other 
hand, be far removed from that ot alloy D. It may be 
estimated that the y8 phase is confined to 2 or 3 per cent, on 
either side of the CojMg^composition. 

FriauPs value of 6*99 A.U. for the lattice constant of the 
ulloy ^examined by him is in close agreement with the value 
7*003 A.U. of the lower limit of the /3 phase. The density 
fi*85 of his alloy is that corresponding with a composition of 
85*5 per cent, copper, according to the experimental density 
curve. The method of preparation of the alloy was that of 
melting together the calculated amounts of magnesium and 
copper in an electric furnace and allowing the melt to cool 
slowly. Under these conditions slight loss of magnesium 
is extremely likely to occur. It therefore seems probable that 
what he investigated was an alloy having a composition just 
cn the lower limit of solution. If this is assumed, his results 
agree well with those given here, and the lower limit of the 
solution is placed at 85*5 per cent, copper. 

The lattice constant of alloy C is 7*034 A.U. and the 
experimental density 5*72. The theoretical density, treating 
the alloy as a solid solution, is 5*76. The discrepancy is 
probably due to slight porosity of the material. 

It is of interest to note that*as in the case of the a solution, 
no difference in the relative intensity of corresponding lines 
of the solution may be detected in any of the photographs 
of B, C, and D—despite the changes in the dimensions of 
the structure due to solution. 
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The Mg^Cu Phase. 

The positions and relative intensities o£ the lines due to 
MgtCu are the same, within experimental error, on all 
photographs in which they appear. Its crystal structure 
therefore remains unchanged in a series of alloys representing 
an extended range of composition. 

Tbe fundamental lattice, determined from measurements 
on the photographs obtained with alloy F (Table VIIL), was 
found to be hexagonal, with an axicnl ratio 3*464. The unit 
cell has a base of 5*281 A.U. No reflexions are present 
which require a greater cell than this. The density 3*35 
requires eight molecules in the unit cell. It is seen from 
Table VIII. that all lines on the film are satisfactorily 
accounted for by this structure. 

The placing of the atoms within the cell is not possible 
from powder data alone, and additional measurements on 
single crystals are required to render the treatment complete. 

Measurements on the films for alloys D and E corroborate 
the equilibrium diagram in that the lines of both ^ and 
MgjCu phases are present on the same film. Analysis of 
these films was rather diflScult as several lines of the two 
phases coincide. This was to be expected as both y)hase8 
are built up of the same two kinds of atoms. Considerations 
of atomic radius w’^ould therefore lead one to expect that 
certain planes of both phases would have the same spacing. 
A careful examination of the film leads to the separation of 
the two sets of lines. This is facilitated by the fact that in 
the D photograph the lines are most intense, while in that 
of E the Mg 2 Cu predominate. Alloy E (Table VII.) gives 
a /9 lattice with Ao=7*066 A.U. and an Mg 2 Cu lattice 
of base 5*276 A.U. The ^corresponding figures for the 
D alloy are 7*059 and 5*288 A.U., which agree within the 
limits of accuracy of the measurements. 

Magnesium. 

The structure of magnesium has been shown by previous 
researches * to be close-packed hexagonal, with axial ratio 
1*624. Table XI. gives measurements on the magnesium 
films corroborating this result and giving a base of length 
3*206 A.U., slightly smaller than the previously-accepted 
value of 3*22 A.U. 

• A. W. Hall, Proc. Nat. Acad. Soc. iii. p. 470; Owen & Preston, 
Proe. Pays. Soc. xxxv. p. 101, 
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Table VII.—Alloy E (36 per cent. Mg). 
(Mixtnre of spinelle strnctare and hexagonal strnctnre.) 


jEtadiation. 

hjtl. 

Intensity. 

d/n observed. 

m 

d/n calculated.. 

Ka. 

10-0 

M. 

4*601 


4*573 

K«. 

101 

M. 

4-441 


4*436 

Ka. 

10-2 

M. 

4-097 


4*090 

Ka. 

10-3 

M. 

3-663 


3*658 

. ^ 

(s? } 

M. 

2*544 

f 

i 

2-536 

2-534 

Ka. 

11*3 

M. 

2-312 


2*423 

. ^ 

f 001 (8) 1 

1 10-7 / 

St. 

2-282 

{ 

2-286 

2*269 

* Ka. j 

f 1 

1 131 ' 

St. 

2137 

{ 

2141 

2-128 

♦ .. * 

r 10-8 1 

001(9) 1 

1 111 (2) 5 

St. 

2-042 

{ 

2045 

2-032 

2*038 

K-. 

10*9 

w. 

1-857 

1-769 


1*857 

1*765 

* Ka. 

100 (4) 

v.w. 


Ka. 

121 

v.w. 

1*714 

{ 

1-698 

1-721 

• Ka. ] 

^ 12-4 1 

,331 / 

w. 

1*620 

{ 

1*616 

1-619 

Ka. 

12-5 

v.w. 

1*501 


1-562 

Ka. 

10-1 (3) 

v.w. 

1*474 


1-478 

Ka. 

12-7 

M. 

1*438 


1*441 

Ka. 

11*11 

M. 

1-4C0 


1*407 

* Ka. -j 

151 1 

, 10-2(3) f 

M. 

1-361 

{ 

1*858 

1*363 

Ka. 

30-7 

M. 

1*312 


1*316 

Ka. -| 

■ 10*6(2) ) 

, 11-2(2) / 

V.W. 

1-268 


1-268 

1*267 

Ka. 

110(4) 

M. 

1*250 


1-248 

Ka. 

12-11 

W. 

1*195 


1-198 

Ka. 

22-7 

V.W. 

1*180 


1-178 

Ka. 

20*1 (2) 

M. 

1*138 


1*343 

.. 

30-11 

V.W. 

M21 


M24 

1*107 

.. 

11*15 

W. 

1*106 


* Ka. 

353 

V.W. 

1*077 


1*077 

Kflf .. 

131 (2) 

M. 

1-065 


1-064 

* Ka. 

111 (4) 

W. 

1*019 


1*019 


Note.--L ines which include the ^ phase are luarked with an asterisk (»)• 
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Table VIII.—Alloy F (47 per cent. Mg). 
(Hexagonal strnctnre: 0=5*281 A.U. axial ratio=3*464.) 


Eadiation. 

hkl 

lotensitf. 

djn obsarTed. 

dfn calculated, 

K«. 

J 100 
t 001 (4) 

} 

4*585 

4*513 

Ka. 

101 

M. 

4*420 

4*436 

Ka. 

lC-2 

VM. 

4*096 

4*090 

La (tungsten) 

/ 10-3 
t 001(5) 

} v.w. 

3*667 

3*658 

Ka. 

/ 10-3 

1 00-1 (o) 

} 

3*658 

3*658 

Ka. 

f 10-6 

1 11*2 

} 

2537 

f 2 -536 

1 2-533 

Ka. 

11*3 

M. 

2*410 

2*422 

. Ka. 

j 10*7 

t 20 *1 

J St. 

2-276 

2*269 

Ka. 

j 11*5 
\ 20*3 

} 

2*137 

2-140- 

K„. 

r 10 * 2 ( 2 ) 

1 001(9) 

1 St. 

2-037 

r 2*045 

1 2*032 

K„. 

f 11*7 

1 10*9 

} 

1*858 

1-857 

K„. 

r 12*1 

1 20ir 

j v.w. 

1*713 

i 1*720 

1 1*698 

..••••• 

K«. 

f 12*4 

1 10*4(2) 

j w. 

1*616 

1*610 

K„. 

f 12 5 

i 10*11 

} 

1*565 

1*563 

Ka. 

J 126 

1 11*10 

1 v.w. 

1*498 

1*504 

Ka. 

10*1 (3) 

w. 

1*478 

1*478 

Ka. 

12*7 

M. 

1*438 

1*441 

Ka. 

10*5 (2) 

M. 

1*433 

1*428 

K„. 

( 30*5 
{ 11-11 

1 00*1(13) 

} "■ 

1*406 

1*407 

Ka. 

10*2(3) 

V.W. 

1*364 

1*368 

Ka. 

r 10*13 

1 20*11 

1 v.w. 

1*346 

1*345 

Ka. 

307 

St. 

1-315 

1-316 

Ka. 

00*1 (14) 

St. 

1*307 

1*S06 


r 10 * 6 ( 2 ) 

1 11-2(2) 

1 v.w. 

1-266 

J 1*268 

1 


J 


X 

Ka. 

12-11 

v.w. 

1*196 

1*198 

FUl. Mag. S. 

7e Vol. 7. 

No. 47. JWne 1929. 
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Tablb VIII. (cont.) 

Badiation. hkl. Inteasitj. djn observed, djn calculated. 

K«. \ } V.W. 1180 1178 

Ka .i.. [ 3^4° } V.W. 1168 1170 

K.. {^1(1)} 

Ka. { S? } ^ 

Kn . 1115 W. 1106 1107 


Table IX.—^Alloy G (54 per cent. Mg). 
(Mixture o£ two hexagonal structures.) 


Badiation. 

hkl. 

Intensity. 

djn observed. 

djn oaloiilated 

. 

10-1 

V.W. 

4*421 

4*436 

Ka. 

10*0 

M. 

4*693 

4 573 

Ka. 

10*1 

M. 

4-434 

4*436 

Ka. 

10*2 

V.W. 

4-066 

4*089 

. 

10 *S 

M. 

8-668 

3*658 


lOO 

W. 

2779 

2-777 

* Krt. 

00-1 (2) 

w. 

2-611 

2*603 

-s Ku .«••••••••■ 

10-1 

M. 

2-452 

2*430 

Ka. 

113 

M. 

2-406 

2*422 

Ka. 

f 00-1(8) 1 
t 10-7 ; 

St. 

2-278 

f 2286 

1 2-269 

K«. 

/ 10-2(2) \ 
1 00-1(9); 

St 

2-039 

/ 2*045 

1 2*032 


10-2 

w. 

1-898 

1*899 

^ ... 

TSr„ . 

10-9 

M. 

1-856 

1-857 

-**<X *. 

-* Ka. 

11-0 

w. 

1-604 

1-603 

K«. 

12-6 

M. 

1-564 

1-663 

Ka . 

10-3 

W. 

1-471 

1-472 

Ka. 

12-7 

M. 

1-438 

1-441 

K„. 

11-11 

M. 

1-403 

1-406 


10-2(3) 

10-13 

W. 

1*363 

1-363 

Ka .. 

W. 

1*340 

1-344 

Ka. 

30-7 

1C. 

1-316 

1-316 

K«. 

22-7 

V.W. 

1-179 

1-178 


Non.—Magoerinm lines srs draoted an astMrisk (*). 
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Tabi<b X.—^Alloy H (82 per cent. Mg). 
(Mixtnre of two hexagonal stmctnres.) 


Badiation. 

hkl. 

Intensity. 

djn observed* 

djn calculated. 

*1.. 

101 

W. 

4*383 


4-436 

K«. 

10-0 

W. 

4*593 


4*573 

Ka. 

10*1 

w. 

4-436 


4*436 

K«. 

10*3 

w. 

3*663 


3*658 

* . 

001 (2) 

w. 

2*693 


2*603 

* Kn. 

10-0 

M. 

2*785 


2*776 

* Jf/s. 

10*1 

w. 

2424 


2*449 

. * Ka. 

00-1 (2) 

M. 

2*608 


2*603 

. 

r 10*6 

1 112 

} 

2*532 

{ 

2SSR 

2633 

'S ]C^.. 

10*1 

St. 

2*454 


2-450 

Ka. 

r 001(8) 

1 10-7 

} *'■ 

2-278 

i 

2*286 

2*268 

K«. 

11*5 

v.w. 

2*138 


2*140 

K„. 

r 10*2(2) 

1 00*1(9) 

} M. 

2*039 

{ 

2*045 

2*032 

♦ Kfl; . 

10*2 

M. 

1*899 


1*899 

* . 

11*0 

M. 

1*604 


1*603 

K„. 

12*5 

V.W. 

1*667 


1*662 

* Kfl. 

10*3 

M. 

1*471 


1*471 

* . 

10*0 (2) 

V.W. 

1*387 


1*388 

* Kq ........... 

r 10*2(3) 
1 11-2 

} 

1*363 

{ 

1*363 

1*366 

♦ .. 

20*1 

M. 

1*340 


1*341 

♦ Ka . 

00*1 (4) 

W. 

1*300 


1*301 

♦ Kfl . 

10*1 (2) 

W. 

1*223 


1*224 

* Ka . 

10*4 

w. 

1*176 


1*178 

* . 

20*3 

w. 

1*082 


1*084 

a .. 

12*1 

w. 

1*027 


1*028 

# Kfl . 

11*4 

w. 

1*009 


1*010 

♦ Ka . 

10*6 

w. 

•9740 


•9749 


12*3 

w. 

•8977 


*8980 


Note.—M agnesium lines are denoted by an asterisk («)• 


The measurements for alloys G and H are given in 
Tables IX. and X. In both, the lines dne to Mg^Cn and 
magnesium appear having the same positions, within 
experimental error, as in the pure components. 

4E2 
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As previoosl^ remarked, the variation oE the dimensions 
of the magnesinm lattice in these films is one in 3200. 
That of the MgjCn lattice is one in 5280. The relative 
intensities of the lines also remain the same. If, therefore; 
tiiere is any solution of magnesium in MgiOu, and of copper 
in magnesium, the amount is so small as to be undetected by 
present methods. 

The results of the present investigation, and, in particular, 
of the section dealing with the phase, demonstrate the 

Table XI.—Magnesium. 


(Hexagonal closed packed.) 


Badiation. 

hkl. 

Inteositjr. 

dr/n cbserved. 

d/n calculated*. 

Sa V. 

lOO 

M. 

2*786 

2*777 

Ka. 

. 00*1 (2) 

M. 

2*608 

2*603 

Ka. 

101 

St. 

2-454 

2 460 

Ka . 

102 

M. 

1*899 

1*899 

Ka. 

110 

M. 

1*603 

1*603 

Ka. 

10*3 

M. 

1*471 

1*471 

Ka . 

11'2 

M. 

1*364 

1*366 

K.. 

. 201 

M. 

1*341 

1*341 

Ka. 

^3 

W, 

1*081 

1*084 

Ka. 

12*1 

W. 

1*028 

1*029 

Ka. 

11-4 

w. 

1*010 

1*011 

«a. 

. 12*2 

w. 

•9741 

•9750 

Ka. 

12-3 

w. 

*8980 

•8980 

. 

. 302 

v.w. 

•8727 

•8678 


necessity for a thorough quantitative exploration of a system 
before the structure of any isolated phase may be determined 
with full knowledge of all the factors concerned. The 
simplicity of an equilibrium diagram obtained by metallur¬ 
gical methods may not be trusted implicitly in such cases. 
A survey by X-ray analysis of the region on either side of 
the particular composition to be examined is therefore 
of primary importance to form the basis of a satisfactory 
investigation. 

SUHHART. 

The copper-magnesium system of alloys has been investi~ 
gated by tne X-ray powder method. 

Eight alloys were prepared, and their compositions were- 
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determined by an electrolytic method—their densities by 
the snspension method. 

X-ray powder photographs of each alloy were taken, and, 
with the procedure adopted, an accuracy of measurement of 
one in six hundred was obtainable. 

The equilibrium diagram, due to Sahmen, was confirmed 
in its main features. Two new regions of solid solution 
were detected, viz.:— 

(i.) The a phase—a solution of magnesinm in the 
copper lattice up to approximately 3 per cent, magnesium. 

(ii.) The phase—a range of solution extending on 
either side o£ the composition represented by the 
formula CuaMg. It is estimated that the phase is 
confined to 2 or 3 per cent, on either side of the CuaMg 
composition. 

The a phase has face-centred structure ^with a base 
varying from 3'610 A.U. in copper to 3*634 A.U. at the 
limit of solution. 

The phase has the face-centred spinelle structure, with 
eight molecules in the unit cell and having a base varying 
from 7*003 A.U. to 7*059 A.U., the dimensions increasing 
with increasing proportion of magnesium. 

The MgjCu phase was found to possess a hexagonal 
lattice of unvarying dimensions. ^ The unit coll contains 
eight molecules with 5*281 A.U. and an axial ratio 
3*464. In all other details Sabmen's diagram was verified. 
No trace of solid solution could be detected at the maximum 
end of the diagram. 

The lattice constants of copper and magnesium were 
found ^to be copper ao = 3*610 A.U. and magnesium ao= 
3*206 A.U. with axial ratio 1*624. 

In conclusion, our thanks are due to Professors E. J. 
Evans and C. A. Edwards for facilities placed at our 
disposal for carrying out this research. Wo are also under 
obligation to Mr. Allen and Professor Taverner, of the 
Metallurgical Department, for advice and assistance in the 
preparation of the alloys. 

Appendix. 

Since the foregoing was written a publication on the 
copper-magnesium system by Westgren and his co-workers * 
has appeared. 

♦ Zeit^ Anorg, Chenu Bd. clxxv. Heft 1-3 (1928). 
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The restiltsof these autiiors are in general agreement with 
those described here, except apparently in the case of the 
crystal structure of MgjCn. Toey fonnd an orthorhombic 
arrangement of atoms for^this alloy with a unit^cell of edges 
ais=5'273A., aas9'05i A., and a,ss 18*21 A. containing 
16 molecules. 

In the present investigation a hexagonal structure with 
unit cell of base 5*281 A. and height 18*29 A. was deduced 


Fig. 4. 



MgaCu. Base of unit cell. 

Single lines—Orthehrouabic structure. 

Double lines—Hexagonal structure. 

Height is the same in both cases, 18*29 A.U. 

containing eight molecules. A closer inspection reveals that 
the difference is one of the choice of axes. An orthorhombic 
cell of the above dimensions can be referred to hexagonal axes. 
If this is done, then the semi-diagonal of the base of the 
orthorhombic cell becomes a side of the base of the unit prism 
of the hexagonal arrangement (see fig. 4), giving a unit cell 
of one-half the volume of the first. Hie height is the same 
in both cases. 
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CXXVII. T'he Frequency-'Distrihution of ExaminxUion Marks^ 
By W. N. Bond, FlnsUP., Lecturer m 

Physics in the University of Reading 

Summary^ 

It is shown that the frequency-distribution curves of the 
marks awarded to candidates in non-competitive examina¬ 
tions should not be of various extreme types if it ie 
desired to arrange all the candidates so as to represent their 
order of merit and relative merit accurately. This implies 
that there is likely to be an optimum form of frequency- 
distribution curve, which the examiners should use their 
control to endeavour to obtain. A comparison of curves 
obtained in various examinations gives evidence that there 
is considerable consensus of opinion as to the desirable form 
of curve. It is shown that the mean curve deduced from 
these examinations approximates closely to a curve of simple 
mathematical form, which has probably more significance 
than a mere average. 


T he frequency-distribution of the marks awarded to 
candidates in an examination is influenced by the range 
of attainment ot the candidates, by the range of difliculty 
and type of the questions, by the method of marking, and by 
various kinds of error t* The frequency-distribution curve 
is therefore partly, but not completely, under the examiners' 
control. 

If the range of questions is much wider than is required 
to test the range of candidates concerned, the curve will in 
general consist of an isolated hump at some point in the 
range of marks attainable. This hump will usually be 
sensibly symmetrical and of the normal Gauss's form 
The shape of the hump is here primarily influenced by the 
relative attainments of the candidates; the curve is rather 
analogous to that for a physical characteristic of thecandidates, 
such as their height. The marks awarded in such an 
examination would appear to represent the relative merits of 
the candidates in the subject concerned, the per cent, mark 
at which the peak occurs having no absolute significance; 
but the result will be influenced by the errors of marking etc. 

* Commimicated by the Author, 
t Edgeworth, Journ. Statistical Soc. 1888. 

t Joum. Indian Math. Soc., April 1922; Encyc. and Diet, of Edu¬ 
cation, iv. p, 1698 (1922). 
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The maximum attainable mark being finite (say 100)^ the 
above type of examination would result, in an extreme case, 
in all the candidates receiving the same or almost the same 
mark. To avoid this defect it is therefore necessary to have 
a less wide range of questions. In fact it is desirable that every 
mark between 0 and 100 may at times be attained by some 
candidate.. However, except for this broadening of the 
hump of the curve, the curve should be as nearly as possible 
unchanged in shape (so that the marks may still nearly 
represent the relative merit of the candidates, and not 
only their order of merit) *. The curve should therefore 
be, as a rule, nearly symmetrical about the 50-per-cent, 
mark. (In competitive examinations the better candidates 
may be arranged in order of merit more accurately by 
having the average mark attained less than 50 per cent., 
but this gives less accumcy in the ordering of the less 
successful candidates, and also makes the marks less repre¬ 
sentative of the relative merit of the candidates.) 

Though it is advocated that the range of questions should 
not be too great for the range of capability of the candidates, 
on the other hand it is also necessary that the range of 
questions shall not be too limited in relation to the range of 
candidates. Thus, if the whole of a school were examined by 
questions of a standard suitable for a middle form (or if the 
highest form were examined entirely by questions of one 
type, such as problems in permubitions and combinations), 
a double-humped curve might frequently result. The marks 
would then not represent the relative merit of the candidates, 
and would only facilitate the accurate placing of the medium 
candidates in order of merit. 

With the curve thus limited (being approximately sym¬ 
metrical, with a single hump somewhat like that of a normal 
Gausses form and with a standard deviation that is neither 
too small nor too large), it appears likely that there is an 
optimum form of curve. At this stage we may consider the 
curves actually obtained in certain examinations. It is 
found t that in the subjects in which the marking is fairly 
determinate the different curves differ little, but that in the 
subjects in which ‘‘ taste ’’ affects the number of marks 
awarded, the curves have a smaller standard deviation and 
also differ appreciably from one another. For the purposes 
of the present investigation, data were collected for ten cases 

• Not as advocated by B. C, Wallis (see ^ Nature/ Dec. 29, 1928, 

p.1018). 

t Crofts and Jones, * Secondary School Exam. Statistics,^ pp. 61-2 
(1928). 
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of subjects of the more determinate type* At least seven of 
these sets could be considered quite independent; and the 
cases were chosen where the average number of marks 
attained by a candidate was very nearly 50 par cent. School 
and University examinations were included, and the subjects 
comprised Elementary English and Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
Physics, Science subjects. Agriculture and Commerce. 
Equal “ weight ” was given to each of the ten sets. The 
mean values so deduced are given in the second line of 
Table I., and the individual sets are illustrated in the figure, 
in which the crosses correspond to the mean values. (In the 



figure the average value of the probability in each interval 
is plotted.) 

Table I. 

Per cent, marks i— 

0-9. 10-19. 20-29. 30-39, 40-49. 60-69. 60-09. 70-79. 80-89. 90-100. 
Percentage of candidates:— 

Observed: 


10 

4-3 

9‘4 

16-1 

19-1 

19*4 

161 

10*5 

40 

1-0 

±0*2 ±0*4 
Equation 1: 

±0*6 

±0-4 

±0*5 

+0*6 

±0-4 

±0*4 ±0*5 

±0-2 

0-6 4*8 

Equation 3: 

10-0 

16*7 

19*4 

19-4 

16-7 

1(H) 

• 

4-3 

GO 

10 

45 

9-9 

15-6 

191 

19-1 

15-6 

99 

• 1*5 

1*0 


10 
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Denoting the range of marks attainable bj x^O to 
for (K>nveQienc6, the peak of the curve at «r=0*5 is found by 
interpolation to have a height 1*98 ±0*035. The height 
of the peak in tlie corresponding determinate subjects given 
by Crofts and Jones* I estimate as 2*00±0*03 (but the 
maximum is at about 45 per cent, marks). 

These results show a considerable consensus of opinion^ 
and also indicate that the curve is of simple form, as its 
maximum height is 1*99 ±0*03. The curve is to a first 
approximation a triangle ; to a second approximation it may 
be represented by the equation : 

y=2sin*7r4?.(1) 

The values deduced from this equation are given in Table I. 
From the beginning it had been decided to compare the 
observed value with an extension of the binomial ” or “ law 
of large numbers ” form of curve. It was hoped that, not 
only might this law be found to represent the data satis** 
factorily, but also that the adjustable constants might be 
found to approximate to simple values. We may thus 
replace the binomial series of ordinates by a continuous 
curve: 


y=A.(n-l-2) 


r(n*f2) 

r(n+ 2.«r(n + 2.1 —a?) 


In the present case ass0*5 by symmetry^ n is found to be 2 
(within the error of observation), and to make the area unity 
this requires A=s 0 * 987 . The equation then reduces to 


y= 


l*97g 

r(4.r).r(4.1~^)’ 


. . (3) 


The results deduced from this equation are given in Table I.. 
Equations (1) and (3) both fit the observations within the 
errors of observation. Prof. Pearson’s Type IV. curve can 
be used to obtain about as good a fit, but is definitelv 
empirical. 

Whether either of equations (1) and (3) represents more 
than an empirical law or not, it appears likely that the 
observed values are approximating closely to a fundamental^ 
simple, and fixed curve—which is the ideal to aim at in 
most examinations. Equations (1) and (3) represent smooth 
curves drawn through a set of equidistant ordinates that are 


• Xoc. ciL 
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proportional to 0, 1, 2,1, 0, the area under the cnrre being 
unity ; the peak heights are 2*00 and 1*97^ respectiyelj. 

I should like to thank Prof. J. A. Orowther and Miss I. E. 
Campbell for help in obtaining some of the data, and to say 
that this work was induced by that given in an earlier paper 
(“The Magnitude of Non-f)imensional Constants,” Phil. 
Mag., April 1929). 

Department of Physics, 

University of Heading, 

April 6th, 1029. 


CXXVIll. Has the Temperature of Radiation any Effect on its 
Photographic Action ? By Dr. R. A. Houstoun, Lecturer 
on Physical Optics in the University of Glasgow 

I T is well known that when radiation is in equilibrium 
with matter in a cylinder it has the temperature of 
that matter. This is assumed in the proof of the Stefan- 
Boltzmann law of radiation and also in the proof of Wien’s 
displacement law. If a hole is pierced in the cylinder, the 
radiation which issues has the same temperature which it 
bad inside. 

The temperature of a beam is not a property to which the 
experimental physicist has hitherto devoted attention, because 
he has regarded it as belonging rather to the source than to 
the beam itself. Planck, however, points out t that we dis¬ 
tinguish between the “ black body temperature ” of the sun 
and its real temperature, and that the black body tempera¬ 
ture” of the sun, being the temperature of a black body 
emitting the same radiation as the sun, is a property of the 
radiation emitted and not of the sun at all; consequently, it 
is more sensible to speak of the sun emitting radiation which 
possesses a temperature of so many degrees. 

If w'e accept the principle of relativity, radiation has more 
“ substance ” than the space in which it is propagated, and 
it becomes easy to imagine its having temperature. We can 
then think with Planck of a point in space crossed by dif¬ 
ferent beams of light each possessing its own temperature ; 
even the different colours in the same beam may have 
different temperatures. And the medium through which 

* Communicated by the Author, 
t * Theory of Badiation,’ 5 101. 
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^6 radiations are propagated may have a temperature quite 
different from any of them. 

It occurred to me that the ability of a radiation to ionize 
« molecule or atom might depend on its temperature. The 
simplest way of putting the matter to test appeared to be to 
deliver two quantities of light of the same energy-content 
but different temperatures in the same time on equal adjacent 
a>reas of the same photographic plate. Photographic action 
is essentially a case of ionization. Of course the density of 
the photographic image has been regarded hitherto as due 
wholly to the intensity of the radiation and the time it acts, 
but an effect of temperature was never specifically looked for. 

The figure represents the arrangement I have employed to 
'Carry out the test. The source of light was a 40-watt gas- 
filled lamp which was run off the 250-volt lighting circuit in 
series with a rheostat and milliammeter. The lamp was 
•enclosed in a light-tight >box. A lens in one side of the box 
focussed the filament on a hole in a brass plate S. The 



diameter of this hole \va8 either 4 mm. or 1*62 mm., so that 
only a small portion of the image was able to pass through. 
The rays diverged from the hole and fell on a ground-glass 
plate P, behind which was a lens L. The ground side of the 
glass was towards the lens. Both ground glass and lens were 
mounted at one end of a wooden base MN which could be 
moved up towards S. At the other end was fixed an 
aperture, exactly at the focus of the lens. Immediately 
behind this aperture was placed the photographic plate. 

The lens was a biconvex one of focal length 27*9 cm., the 
radius of curvature being 28*16 cm. Hence its index of 
refraction was 1*5046. The distance through which MN 
was displaced was 16*7 cm. The diameter of the luminous 
disk on the ground glass PN was 5*8 cm. 

Since^ the aperture A is at the focus of the lens, all the 
rays which are scattered in a direction parallel to the axis of 
the system^ arrive at A. Now suppose that the base MN 
moves up in the direction of the arrow towards S. The 
luminous disk in which the cone meets the plate contracts 
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to a point. After the displacement exactly the same quantity^ 
of light is scattered in a direction parallel to the axis of the 
system as before, and this light is brought to a focus by 
the lens at A. The base MN, it should be mentioned, rai^ 
along a guide from the one position to the other, and was on 
a different table from the lamp and screen S for fear that 
might be disturbed by its motion. Thus in the one position 
the light came to A from a disk of diameter 5*8 cm.; in the 
other position the light came to A from a point or rather 
an extremely small area. In this second case, eince the 
source appeared much brighter to an eye situated at A, it 
was emitting light of a higher temperature. 

The distinction may be put in another way. In the 6rst 
case a wide angle beam falls on the photographic plate ; in 
the second case a narrow angle beam delivers the same 
quantity of energy in the same time on tiie plate. The 
change of angle involves at the same time a change in the 
profile of the wave-train, and I thought that this change of 
profile might be of decisive importance for ionization. 

The statement that the same quantity of energy falls on 
A in the two cases requires slight corrections. Until the 
rays fall on the lens L, the losses are the same, but the high 
temperature light goes through a thicker part of the lens 
and falls on its surfaces and the surface of the photographic 
plate ai A more normally. 

The magnitude of these corrections can easily be calcu- 
lated. The difference in the thickness of glass passed 
through is 0 03 cm. But according to W. D. Haigh"*^ 
optical glass of the same refractive index as the Jens used 
absorbs about 2 per cent, of the incident light per inch.. 
Hence the correction due to different absorption in the^ 
glass is negligible. 

The extrema ray of the wide anjrle pencil falls on the 
photograpliic plate at 6® with the normal. Fresnel’s* 
reflexion coefficients for this angle in the case of a medium 
of refractive index 1*5 are 0*2009 for the ray polarized in 
the plane of incidence, and 0*1981 for the ray polarized at 
right angles to the plane of incidence. The value for norma! 
incidence is in each case 0*20000. Hence the difference is 
too small to affect the result. The difference will be smaller 
still in the case of the reflexion losses at the surfaces of the 
lens, for the angles of incidence are less there. Consequently,, 
we can ignore them and assume that both beams eliver the*^ 
same content of energy* 

♦ Proc. Opt. Ck)nv. 1926, p. 827. 
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following table gives the details of the experiments 
made:— 


List of Experiments. 


Name of Plate. 

Exposure. 

OR. 


Paget £Sow Lantern .. 

... 1 hour . 

1177 

2000 


5 hoars . 

1177 

1850 

Impwial Prooeis. 

6 hours . 

970 

1470 


17^ hoars. 

970 

1290 

Wellington Ort^o Process. 

.. 10 min. 

970 

1470 


20 min. 

1053 

1560 


1 hour . 

1177 

1850 

Imperial Special SensitiTe. 

.. 15 min. ......... 

1053 

1670 


80 min, . 

1053 

1560 

TsuvBAnitH _*____ 

.. 10 min. 

970 

1470 


2 hours . 

970 

1290 

Imperial Panchromatic Process . 

... 30 min. red. 

970 

1290 


hours green . 

970 

1290 


10 min. red. 

970 

1470 


20 min. green ... 

1053 

1670 

Ilford Special Bapid Panchromatic .... 

.. 5 min. red. 

970 

1290 


1 hour green ... 

1053 

1560 


1 min. red. 

970 

1470 


8 min. green ... 

1053 

1670 


The temperatures are those of the two radiations under 
comparison. They are in degrees Kelvin. The words red 
and green mean that in these cases either the Wratten 
etjmdard tricolour red or green filter was placed in the path 
of the rays between the lens C and the aperture S. 

The results of the experiments were wholly negative. 
There was a slight difference on two of the plates, but this 
was traced to a variation of the voltage during the experi¬ 
ment. As a role a difference in density of 5 per cent, could 
have been detected. The plate-holder had an arrangement 
for exposing first one rectangle and then another rectangle 
alongside it, which was difficult to work. So sometimes the 
rectangles made good contact and sometimes they did not. 

The temperatures were obtained from Wien’s radiation 
formula 

S ass 

If we confine ourselves to one wave-length, this gives 
log S/So 

Hence, if the ratio of the radiation is known for two 
^mperatnres, and one of these temperatures is known, the 
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ot|ier can be determined by means o£ the formnla* It was 
assumed that, when the current through the lamp was 
diminished until the disk was just visible, the temperature 
of the radiation from the disk was 525° 0. and the other 
temperatures calculated from this. They are, of course, only 
rough estimates. The ratio of the areas of disk and point 
was either about 1320 or about 3300. 

There does not seem to be any method of greatly increasing 
the sensitiveness of the test. 


CXXIX. Heat Flow when the Boundary Condition is Newtons^s 
Law. By J. H. Awbery, B.A^^ JB.Sc.j Physics Depart^ 
menu The National Physical Laboratory^ Teddington^ 
Middlesex 

Abstract. 

The general problem of a body from which the heat loss at 
one or more surfaces is proportional to the excess temperature 
at the point, over that of the air, is considered with reference 
to those cases where the final steady state is not one of 
uniform temperature. 

Two illustrative cases are worked out:— 

(41) Tlie case of a cable buried in the ground. 

(42) The case of a conducting girder projecting into 

a layer of insulation. 


1. Introduction. 

T he standard text-books on heat conduction usually 
consider one or two problems of the cooling of bodies 
under the condition that the heat loss from the surface is 
proportional to the temperature at the point considered ; 
attention seems to be restricted, however, to problems o£ 
variable temperature, in which the initial state is given, and 
the final state is one of uniform temperature throughout. 

It is the object of the present paper to consider the class 
of problems where there is a constant supply of heat at some 
point, line, or surface, so that the steady state reached is one 
in which there is a definite temperature distribution, other 
than a uniform distribution of heat. 

* Commoxiicatedhy the Author. 
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2. General Considerations^ 

To each such problem corresponds another in which the 
boundary condition is replaced by the simpler one of an 
isothermal surface. If the latter [)rob]eni is directly soluble 
by Fourier analysis, then the original one will, in general, 
be soluble by the same method, so that we need devote no 
attention ^ the case. 

Consider, however, a problem where the solution of the 
corresponding isothermal case has been obtained by images, 
or conjugate functions, or some other method, with the 
result 

Vi =/(ar,y, z), 

where Vi is the temperature at any point, when the isothermal 
boundary condition applies. 

If we form the expression 

t? = t?i + Vi, 

where satisfies 

VS = 0 , 

everywhere except possibly at the heat source, v will satisfy 
the Laplace equation. Moreover, at the boundary under 
consideration Vi has been constructed to vanish, so that v 
reduces to uj, and the heat flow at this boundary to 

_K|5 = -K(|2 + |l.y 
Bn \d« dn /’ 

where n represents the outward-drawn normal to the 
boundary, and K is the thermal conductivity of the 
medium. 

The expression of Newton’s law is 

Er = —K Br/^n, 

so that the boundary condition reduces to 



The first term is known, since t?i is a known function of 
position, so that equation (1) is a difEerential equation, im¬ 
posing a condition on Vj. If the physical problem is a 
definite one, the equations of type (1), at all the bonndaries, 
together with the fact that Vj is harmonic, are clearly 
sufficient to define t»,. (It may happen, howerer, that the 
condition at some boundaries will be Newton's law, and at 
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others the isothermal condition will hold. This inTolves no 
extra difficnltj.) 

In general, the method of conjngate fnnctions will not 
determine Vi in the form postulated above (t.as an explicit 
function of position). It is essentially a method for nse in 
two dimensions, and it gives an equation of the form 

wi =/(«),.(2) 


where tris=»i + *«i, z=sx + iy, and uis=k is the equation to 
the orthogonal surfaces of whilst i=s V—1* (« is to be 

distinguished from the z previously used.) In this case the 
boundary condition remains of the form (1), but t?j has now 
to be evaluated from the equation (2) before it can be substi¬ 
tuted in (1). If we restrict consideration to the case where 
the boundary concerned is straight, the axes can always be 
selected so that this boundary becomes the line y=0. Then^ 


since the quantity to be evaluated is 



Even if the relation (2) cannot be separated into two 
equations, this evaluation can frequently be carried out; for 
differentiating the implicit equation (2), setting dx^O and 
y=0, the value of Btoi/dy is obtained. But 


s: U| + ivi, 

so that 

^ .dvi 

dffi dyi dyi 


and the quantity required is the imaginary part of 
which will be of a simpler form than the original equation. 

One case requires particular notice. The function to bo 
taken in (2), to solve a given problem by the method of con¬ 
jugate functions is frequently found by transferring the 
boundary on to the real axis of a subsidiary t plane. In 
these cases the equation (2) is replaced by 


w = F(0 \ 

z=G(or 


where F and G are known fnnctions. 


It does not appear that the generalization from the isothermal 
to the Ilewton’s law problem can be carried ont in practice,, 
in this case, unless t can be eliminated from the above pair 
of equations. 

We propose to illustrate the method by working ont two 
oases whicn present themselves in practice. 

(1) A cable is buried in the ground, the heat loss from 
.the latter being given by Newton’s law. Mathematically 
PWl. Jl%. S.7. V 0 I. 7 .N 0 . 47 . Jin»sl929. 4F 
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we sbal! represent this problem by that of a line-sonroe in a 
semi-infinite medinm, with one plane face to which the line- 
source is parallel. 

(2) The case o£ a girder projecting into insolation. 
This is shown in fig. 1. We take the plane GADE, and the 
girder NCBF, as being rigoron^ at one and the same 
temperatnre; whilst the plane HELM is the one from 
which heat loss is governed by Newton’s law. Both planes 
extend to infinity in all directions, and the intervening space 
is filled with a homogeneous condncting medinm. 

3. Example I .—Cable buried in the Grenmd. 

The solution of the corresponding problem when the 
ground is an isothermal at temperature uo is easily obtained 


fig. 1. 



t>y the method of images. Taking the surface of the ground 
as the plane y=0, and taking the plane arsQ as the perpen¬ 
dicular to the ground through the cable, the temperature at 
{x,y) is _ 


Cl a= r® + 


Q 

4wK 



a* \ 

«*+,V+o*/ 


y 


where Q is the heat generation per second per cm. length of 
the cable, K is the thermal conductivity of the ground, and 
a, is the depth of the cable below the surface. 

For the case to be investigated, we take then 



where v% is harmonic, and v® has been taken as 0, which 
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merely iavolres a change in the origin for temperature 
measnrements. 

In Cartesian coordinates a known solution of V’vs—0 is 
Vf » («e"r + y8c”**')(y cosnar + S sin ttx), 

and to avoid infinite temperatures as the depth increases, we 
must take 0=^0. We shall also find that the term in sin nos 
is unnecessary, so that we adopt Aef^^cosnx as onr funda¬ 
mental solution. The limit of a series of such terms is 


( 1 to 

Ae^co&\ssd\ 

Q 


which satisfies and does not become infinite within 

the region we consider (—00 <y<0)* 

Consequently^ the problem will be solved if we take 


^ A 




with a suitable value of A. 

When y^O, this becomes 

r =: I A cos \x d\f 
• 0 

whilst (dr/By),-o 

aQ 

TTt" 


—sT + { Ax COS Xr dX. 
rK(^4*a*) Jo 


The boundary condition — KBr/By=Ei7 will thus be 
satisfied if 

(E + KX) A cos \z dX = —r ~^—, . (V.) 
Now by Fourier’s Integral Theorem, 


j; 


aQ 

«■(** 


Q_ ^ 2 p r 

+ «*) ’tJo Jo 


aQ cos \x cos y\ 


d\ dy. (V. a) 


}o ir( 7 * + a*) 

Thus we must identify the integrals in (V. a) and (Vi), and 
this gives 


As 


2aQ r* cos Xy dy 

•jr*(E + K\)Jo 7* + a* 


Substituting for A in (IV.), we reach the solution 




a^+y—a* 
t-a* 
2 aQ p f 

^ Jo Jo 


e^cosXxoosXy 


0 (B+KX)(7*+a»)‘^‘^'^* 
4 F 2 
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33 i« integratioa with regard to 7 , viz., 


I 


cos\7 


7*+o‘ 




ma&y be carried out. It reduces to that the Jinal 

ejtpressian is 

.=j%i.g(5±^)+ 5 (* 

47rK \4?*4-yHhav ’rjo Hi + JlX 


-«A 


' dX^ 



0 50 too 150 ZOO 


Ois'tance from plane of cable (cm.) 


I han^ not succeeded in reducing this integral further^ but 
it may easily be eyaluated nomerica]ly by plotting the 
integrand and measuring the area of the curve with a plani- 
meter. Or it could possibly be expanded as a series in X. 

The temperatures on the ground, where ^===0 and the first 
term vanisnes, were calculated for the case as=76 cm. (t.e.^ 
about 2 ft. 6 in.), Q=l, E=:0*00025, K==0’0045, and the 
results are shown in fig. 2. Tuey were calculated by quad* 
ratures, using Simpson^s rule with 11 ordinates, and checked 
at the first and last of the calculated points by using 27 
ordinates. 
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Since the excess in temperatnre immediatelj oTer ihe 
cable is proportional to Q, its acinal ralne maj easily be 
deduced for a cable buried 2 ft. 6 in. in ground of about 
these thermal characteristics. For an ordinary 3*core cable 
of diameter 0*15 in. and carrying 150 amp., Q is approxi* 
mately 1/30 calorie (per cm. run per sec.), so that the 
temperature excess will be 1/30 of that shown in the figure 
(for which Q=l). 

4. Example II. — Girder projecting irdo Insulation. 

We must solve first the corresponding problem with the 
boundary as an isothermal. In fig. 3 the left-hand portion 
shows a section perpendicular to the girder; DBA and CB 
are to be one isothermal, and KL another. It is obvious by 
symmetry that CP will be a line of heat flow. The diagram 
on the right of fig. 3 is the corresponding diagram, in the 
w plane, where + u being* the flow function and 

Fig. 3. 

K P t 

— V‘ —! 

Ij I• haH- fi H 

_Lt-_♦ __ 

A B DLPCBOCB O 

V the temperature. To transform the one diagram into the 
other, we represent each conformally on the real axis in 
the “ t ” plane (centre portion of diagram, lettered similarly 
to the others). 

The equations for the transformations are given by the 
Schwarz-Christoffel theorem ♦ and take the forms 

of which the solutions are 

* = A»<»h-(?y;^)+o, . . . (I.) 

«. - +D.(n.) 

* Forsjth, ^ Theoiy of Functions/ 3rd edition, p. 665. 
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Thd constaxtts o£ intenation will be chosen so that CssDssO 
«iid 

A = li/w, B = Ww.(Ill-) 

This inTolves taking B as ori^n in the z plane, and C in the 
to plane- It introduces the known constants li and oo, the 
width of the strip, and the temperature difiEerence across it, 
as marked in the diagram. The remaining quantity which 
is known a priori^ viz., Z,, the depth of the girder, is related 
to ajfi by the equation 

wZj = —f'ZiCOsh”^ (flt—i®)/{« + /8). 

Using (III .)9 the result of eliminating i between (I.) and 
(II.) is 

a^cosh^^ —1^ =s (y8--«)Hh(/S-|-a)cosh7r5/Zi. (IV.) 

Now, since to=tt + io, the real and imaginary parts 

of this equation may be separated and equated independently. 
The result is 


a^cosh^cos^ — 1^ (/3—a) + (y8 -f a) cosh irxHi cos Trt/llif 

... (V.) 

a sinh^ sin^ = (/8 + a) sinh irxUi sin 7ry/Z,. . (VI.) 

In the present problem, u may be eliminated at this stage 
by using the relation 

cosh^ sinh*^ = 1, 

and this leads to the single equation 


• TTt? • « « V ^ o t* V . r , • • A Y4 V 1 A I 

COS*—sm*— == /S^sin*-h(a-f'/8)*sin*—cosh*-7~cos 


nTTV 


.TTV 


WV 




Vo 


Vo 


Vo 


Vo 


—J \jva 1 

h n 


+ 2/8(«+/3) sin*—cosh^cos^ 

®o 

-(«+i8)*cos*—sinV^sin*^. . (VII.) 

This is the (implicit) equation for Vi^ referred to in para- 
^aph 2. By its construction, t; reduces to Vq when 
t. s., over the upper surface of the strip. 

To solve the generalized problem, where Newton^s law 
holds over the upper surface, we shall, following the pro¬ 
cedure outlined in paragraph 1, add to o a quantity which 
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is harmonic tmd vanishes over the lower boundary, but such 
that {v+v,) obeys Newton’s law over the npper boundary. 
To satisfy the first two conditions, we may take 


so that 


= AI sinh my sin mx dm, 
.'o 


By 


f Jo 


m cosh my sin mx dm. 


(vin.) 


BeEore imposing the third condition, we must evaluate 
(Bv/3iy)y=/i from equation (VII.). On differentiating that 
equation, we obtain, after some reduction : 


1 ^ 

— i^sm — cos — 

V Oy Vo Vq 


[ 


«* cos* -^ — «* sin* ^ —• (*+)8) * cosh* ^ cos* ^ 


»o 


Po 


- /3* — 2/3 (* + /8) cosh -j- cos-# 
<1 h 


— («-f^)* sinh*^sin*^J 

= -|sin^^'rsin*^ 

^1 ii L Po 

I (a+/3)* cosh* “ cos^ + + B) cosh^l 

We cannot obtain the value of (B»/By)»=Ji immediately from 
this equation, since at y—li the factors sin ttp/po **id 
sin try Hi on the two sides of the equation, vanish. The limit 
of their ratio may be evaluated in the form 

d (sin wy/li) _ »p 


d (sin rrvjvf,) 


.by4=ii’ 


and then (setting V—h ^>th this value for the limit 


of 


8i mty/^ \ 
sin irvfva ^ 


we obtain 


(d.yA=„ ' 


in the form 


eo(fle + /8) sinh irx/li 


(«-+-/8) cosh waf//i]*—«•* 


(tx.) 
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(Ab s check to the algebra, the same value of the limit was 
obtained bj determining it directly from the undifferentiated 
equation (VII.)). We are now in a position to satisfy the 
equation expressing Newton’s law, 

E(u+o,-oo) ” K (1^ + ^) at y = /i, 

where v^^is now taken as the air temperature above the strip. 
Snbstiintihg the values of u, and their derivatives from 
(VII.), (VIII.), and (IX.), and writing /x(s?) to represent 

V^[yS—(«+^)cosh7r4?/Zi]*—a*, this becomes 
E A ^ sinh mlj sin mx dm 

=—K + aJ* m cosh mil sin nut dmj. 

Rearranging this equation, it becomes 

^flO 

—A I sin mx (E sinh ml] + Em cosh ml]) dm 

_ Koo(* +/8) sinh wr/l] 

and by Fourier’s Theorem, the right-hand side is 
2 r* r* Kgp(<»4- 3) sinh wX /l] si n mX sin mx 

^Jo Jo 

Thus A must be taken as 

— ? r” Kro(flt-P)8) sinh ttX/Zi sin m\ 
ttJo Afr(X)[E sinh +Km cosh uiZi] ’ 

and the final result is : 

Temperature at (^,y) — v + 
where v is given by equation (VII.) and 
2 i?oK(a-h^) 


-dkdm. 


i 


w 

/voo 


I sinh wX/4 sin rak sinh my sin mx dm d\ 

[B sinh mZ, + Km cosh m/j] 

(a-f )8) cosh7rX//i]*—«* 
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It may be useful to collect here the meauings of the 
symbols occurring in this final result:— 

Vq as temperature of upper air, immediately over the strip; 

li tm width of strip, so that upper surface is ysaZi; 

E «9 heat loss per unit area per sec. per excess above 
the air temperature ; 

K as thermal conductivity of the material in the strip. 

/3 (which only occur in the form of their ratio) are con¬ 
nected with the depth of the girder (ij) by the 
equation 

7rl^ = —iZi C 08 h~^ (a—/8)/(a4')8). 

This final result is mathematically a complete solution to 
ihe problem which we set out to investigate, but since it 
is in the form of a double integral, it is not suitable for 
numerical application. 

It is probably permissible to infer, since a comparatively 
simple problem leads to such a complex result, that the 
method given in this paper, although providing the general 
solution of the problem presented in the title, does not do so 
in a form suitable to the physicist. It is, however, the only 
discussion I have seen of the problem, and if in any physical 
application a result in numerical form is required, the 
resulting solution will have to be dealt with further in 
whatever manner is convenient, depending on the particular 
problem considered. 


OXXX. A Simple Proof and an Extension of Heaviside^s 
Operational Calculus for Invariable Systems. By Balth. 
VAN DEK Pol, D.Se. *. 

§1. TN his book, ^Electromagnetic Theory,’ which was 
A published in the ’nineties of last century, Heaviside 
devised and made an extensive use of an operational method 
which enabled him to write down almost immediately the 
disturbance in any linear electrical (or mechanical) system 
resulting from the sudden application at the time tsO of a 
.given force. The system was supposed to be stable- and, for 
•t<0, to be in complete rest, i. at first the coordinates with 
all their derivatives were supposed to be zero. 

* Communicated by the Author. 
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As a direct formal proof for the two important theorema 
dednced by Heaviside by means of his operational calculus 
was not given by him, some proofs were given at a later date 
by several writers. 

The problem to which we will restrict ourselves in the 
present paper is that of the solution of a set of simultaneous 
linear differential equations with constant coefficients (repre¬ 
senting therefore an invariable system) all the right-hand 
members of which are zero, except one, which represents 
the application of the given force. To begin with, we shall 
take for this force Heaviside^s ‘‘unit function,” which is 
defined as equal to zero for t<J) and unity for t>0. 

Two solutions of practically the same nature, both leading 
up to the Heaviside symbolic solution of this problem, were 
published independently at practically the same date by Karl 
Willy Wagner * and by T. J. I*A. Bromwich t* Both 
authors analyse the “ unit function,” which we will denote 
by [1], in the complex Fourier integral: 


[ 1 ] 


e+oci 




— av. 


( 1 ) 


Thereupon the response of the linear system to each of the 
frequencies v could easily be obtained, and a final integration 
df all these responses to the individual frequencies of the 
continuous spectrum yielded the solution of the problem, 
the path of integration in the complex plane corresponding 
to the initial conditions of complete rest. 

Bromwich^s work is fully expounded in a book recently 
published by H. Jeffreys J. 

Moreover, a proof was also given by J. R. Carson in 1917 §, 
who reduced the operational method to the solution of an 
integral equation. Carson and Heaviside himself applied, 
the operational method to numerous problems connected 
with the propagation of disturbances over a cable, and a 
clear exposition of the whole matter based on his integral 
equation is to be found in Carson^s book||. For further 
literature on this subject the reader may be referred to the 
books by Jeffreys and Carson. However, a very important 


♦ Arch,/. Me^rotechniky iv. p. 169 (1916). 

+ Proc. London Math. Soc. xv, p. 401 ^916). 
t H. Jeffreys, ^Operational Methods in Mathematical Physics^ 
(Cambridge University Press, London, 1927). 

§ Phys. Rev. x. ^ 217 (1917). 

J | J. R. Carson, ‘Electric Circuit Theory and the Operational Calculus ^ 
cGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1926). 
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ooniribution to our snbject-matter, to which no reference h 
to be found yet in the l^oks just mentioned, is contained in 
a little pamphlet of 20 pages by P. L6vy *, who deduces the 
Heaviside operational calculus with the aid of Yolterra’e 
produit de composition of two f unctions,/(^) and g{t)y which 
is writtenand defined as 

f*9-\ f(j).g{t-r)dr. . . . ( 2 > 

J 0 

In fact, Levy points out that the solution of Carson’s 
integral equation is given by the complex integral of Wagner 
and Bromwich, so that in Levy’s work the two originally 
divergent routes meet again f. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to give a very 
simple proof of the two operational solutions (first given by 
Heaviside and already referred to above) of the disturbance 
in an invariable linear system following upon the application 
of a ‘‘ unit force ” while the system was initially at rest. 
Our method enables us also easily to extend the solution to 
cases where the system originally is not at rest, and, more* 
over, where the force, which is suddenly applied at the time 
t=s0, is not a constant but an arbitrary function of the 
time. In a later paper we hope to extend these considera* 
tions to equations with variable coelBcients. 

§ 2. Let us, in order to simplify the problem as much as 
possible, first consider the single differential equation 

(n) (n^l) (,n-2) 

[l], • • (3) 

where y is written for ~. Let, further, the initial con* 
ditions be given as 

(1) (2) (n-l) 

for « < 0 : y = y = ^ y = 0 ; . . • . (4) 

and let it further be assumed that the solutions are stable so 
that none of the roots have a positive real part. We observe 
that in this case, as in many others, it is much simpler to 

r * 

calculate 1 e'^^^ydt than y itself. For, in order to evaluate 
Jo 

♦ Paul L^vy, ^ Oalcul sjmboliqae d’Heaviside ’ (Gauthier-Villars, 
Paris, 1926). 1 am indebted to Dr. Le Corbeiller, of Paris, for drawing my 
attention to Ldvy’s work on the subject, which was also pubHshed in the 
Bulletin dee Soiree MathSmatigues, 

t See also March, Bull. Am. Math. Soc. xxxiii. p, 611 (1927). 
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^8 integral^ we mnltiplj (3) hj and integrate between 
the limits zero and infinity. A typical term, 

0 

thus arising can easily be reduced by partial integrations 
by the aid of the initial conditions (4), for 

J * (p) r (P-iH* (P-i) 

= j y \ I y dt 

0 L Jo Jo 

/•® <p-i) 

= 04'/>l e’P^ y dU 

By repeatedly integrating by parts we thus obtain 

J * 00 (p) 

y dJt'=^ \ e^P*ydU 
0 Jo 

The right-hand member similarly becomes 

oo /“* oo 1 

Thus we obtain from (3): 

• • • +o»} I er^ydt = (5) 

Jo P 

If we call the polynomial 

aQp*+aip*"^ + a2p’‘~^+ ... -ha« = H(p), 

we thus find immediately 


..CO 

Jo • 


( 6 ) 


which is Carson’s integral equation. 

We notice that the polynomial H(p) of the left-hand 
member of (5) has exactly the same form as the left-hand 

d^ 

member of our differential equation (3), except that has 

been replaced by p^. Thus the idea of operational solution 
arises, although p is nothing until now but an ordinary 
positive number. 

So far, instead of having solved for y we have obtained 


an expression j e’^P^ydi only. In all cases, however, 
where y can be expanded in a series of positive powers of t 
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the dedoction of y from (6) is a simple matter; for let ns 
assame ^ to be 

y = 6o+M + 5jt’ + ^'»t*+ ., 

the integral of (6) then becomes 


j: 


...J. (7) 

by virtue of the definition of the Guussian n«f unction : 




P P' 


which, for integral positive values of n, becomes 


_1 n! 

““ • *r • 

p p 

If, therefore, we expand the right-band member of (6) in 
a series of negative powers of p : 


1 

pH(p) 



P' 




• ( 8 > 


and identify the corresponding terms of (7) and (8), we 
obtain : 

* Cq, 


C, = 


^ 1 
1!’ 



» 


bz 


'cs_ 

3!’ 





Wo thus find :— 

Heaviside's power series expansion or Operational Theorem 
JSo.h 

W rite in the differential equation p- instead of ^. Thus 
obtain H(p). Expand 1/H(p) in powers of p -^; 


1 

Hl*>) 


— Co+ 


Cl . 

p^ f 


+ 
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write further t"lml instead ofp~^, and the resulting exprestion 

t t* 

y = <’o+<5i j7 + • • • 

is the solution of the differential eguation for a *^unit** applied 
Jorce with the initial condition of complete rest. 

We may write this result symbolically 

1 

y- 


R(p) 


(9) 


Moreover, Heaviside also gave another solution, leading 
up to Expansion theorem No. 2. Starting again from (6), 

= .( 6 ) 

•we expect, from the nature of the problem, that y can also, 
be written as follows : 

y =r Co + C,«»’'‘ + C2«P»'-f . .. . 


f. 


where the p's are the roots of H(p) = 0. 
Substituting (10) in (6), we get 


i 


0 P P-Pi p-pi P—Pi 


On the other hand, the developmeni of 
fractions is well known to yield 
1 1 . 1 


pH(p) 

1 


( 10 ) 


_C» 

•p-pn 

. ( 11 ) 

in partial 


pH(p) pH(0) (p-pi)PiH'(p,) 

1 


+ 


where 


(p—P»)p»H'(p,) ’ 


• •• 


( 12 ) 




Identifying again corresponding terms in (11) and (12), 
•we find 

1 c,- 1 ^ 


Co = 


H(0)’ 
jmd tkns we find 


>ifl'(pi) 


9 • • • > 


a 


p,H'(p,) * 
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HeamnAe't eecond expansion or Operational Theorem 
No.2i 

y=flw pmK) 

where puPs***^ Pn OLre the roots of = 0. 

It was supposed that all the roots p were different. As 
the extension to multiple roots does not 3 rield any essentially 
new pointy this case will not be discussed here. 

e^^^ydt 

can now easily be extended to the case where the initial 
conditions are not of the form (4), but are given as 


for t < 0: 


y =y(0)\ 

<i) (1) 

y = y (0) 

(*) ( 2 ) 

y = y (0) i’ 


. . (14) 


where 


(n-l) («-l) 

y =y(y) 



Again we assume the ‘‘ unit force to be applied at the 
instant t = 0. 

Proceeding in the same way as before, we multiply (3) 
throughout by e^^ and integrate between zero and infinity. 
The partial integrations now make instant use of the initial 
conditions, and we find 



e-^r^dt 


=e 1 + ao[;) y (0) +p*y (0)+;/y (0) + , , , +p« y(0)] 
+ oj[py (0)+j5*'y (0)+ ... +i>"-*y(0)} 


+ a,[py (;0)+ . ., +/#"-^(0)] 


(0) J 
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or, after grouping together the terms relating to each initial 
condition, 






^dt 


= “ +y(0) [aaP“~*+«iP*~®+««P"~®+ • ' • +a»-i] 

( 1 ) 

+y(0)[aop"-*+a,p*-3+ .. . +a,_2] 
(*) 

[‘*op"~*+ • ♦ • +<**- 3 ] 


which expression can be written as 

H(p) =y +s (0) [5^] +™ (0) [^] 


(n- 1 ) 

+ y (0) ao» 


where by —~ is meant that part only of 


H(p)l 
• • ‘(IS) 
which 


contains positive powers of p, the zero’th power included, 
the rest being omitted. 

In the same symbolic way in which (9) was expressed 
we now obtain from (15) 

1 r srp) - 


p yH(/>) 
(1) 


+y(0) 


1 rHfp)-) 
H(y)L p J 


<n-l) 1 

+ y(0) 


^(p)i- p 


. . . (16) 

When, in the same way as in the former problem, this 
expression (16) is written as^ a power series in p~^, and 
thereupon the symbolic solution thus obtained is “alge> 
hrized” (which is Heaviside’s expression, meaning the 
replacement of p“"* by V^Jm !), we obtain the solution of our 
problem. 

The form of (16) clearly shows the individual effects of 
each of the initial conditions. With 
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(16) is reduced tc (9). Moreover, omitting ibelirst ic, 
oi the right-hand member (whidh was dne to the impr«^ 
unit ” force), we find a symbolic solntion o£ (3) for 
free oscillations resulting from the initial conditions (14) 
only, there being no external force. That (16) is the sura 
of these two solutions is a consequence of the linearity of the 
problem. 

§ 4. An extension to the operational treatment of a system 
of simultaneous differential equations will be obvious. 

Let it be given by: 

«u(D)f/i+««(D)ys+ ... +«i,(D)y, = 0 I 

*»i(I^)yi+®*s(D).y*+ ... +«2»CD)y» = 0 i 


««i(D)yi+a«8(D)y,+ .. . = if(t) U 

^ d‘ 

-where a„(D) = a„D® + /v,D + c„ = +««• 

The set of equations (17) is relevant to an electrical or 
mochauical system at a certain point of which a force f(t) 
is applied at the time ^=0, which we indicate by the 
brackets; [/(t)]* * 

Again we multiply each of the equations with and 
integrate between zero and infinity. As in our first problem^ 
the integrals can be integrated by parts, yielding a specially 
simple result as a consequence of the initial conditions : 

0) <i) (1) 

yi (0) = 5^1(0) = Vt (0) = y,(0) = ., . = y,(0) =y, (0) == 0.^ 

We thus obtain 

«‘ii(jP)Yi4-*it(p)Y,+ ... +«i,(p)Y, = 0, \ 

*i*(j*)Yi + «ji(/')Yj+ .. . +«a»(/?)Y» = 0, 

*<.i(i')Yi + « j(j))Y, + . .. +«e„(p) Y« = I 

Jo J 

. . . ( 18 > 
C “ 

where Yi — 1 

Y, =J^ 

Y« = ( 

]PUl. Mag. S. 7.1^. 7. No. 47* June im. 


40 
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Fariih«r, it will be obriotis that 

IM was the case with the **anitj” faiictioo of the first 
problem. , ^ _ 

The soliitioQ of any one of the Y’s in (14) is 

.... (19) 

where A is the complete determinant o£ the system, and Ar 
its minor with respect to the rth term in the last row. 
Dropping the suffix r, we write this result 

SO that the integral equation (of Laplace type) for the 
unknown y{t) is 

(*.-«{,(()• • ( 21 ) 

where/(t) is the force applied at the instant <=0, and where, 
from the nature of the problem, in which a stable system is 
assumed, the denominator has no roots with positive real parts, 
so that the Hnrwitz conditions for A(p) are fulfilled. (20) 
or (21) are of the same form as (6), so that the two operational 
solutions given before can here again be applied to solve for 
^ either as a series expansion in t or as a sum of charac¬ 
teristic vibrations. Moreover, if the initial values of the 
various differential coefficients are different from zero, it is 
possible to express the solution of the system in the same 
way as we did for a single equation. Thus the general 
'problem of the behaviour of an invariable system, starting 
trom any given initial conditions and acted upon by a force 
given as a function of the time, is found to be. solvable by 
the aid of the above extension of Heaviside’s operational 
•calculus. 

Katuurbundig Ijaboratoriom der 
N. y. Philips’s Oloeilampenfabrieken, 

PSndhoven, JanuSiy lit29. 
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OXXXI. Certain Molecular Lengths measured by an Optieal 
Lever. By W, N. Kond, D.Se.^ F.Insit.P.^ Lecturer 
in Physics i^ the University of Reading 

CoNTBirrs. 

Summary. 

Preliminary Experiments. 

Apparatus used. 

Experimental Results. 

Analysis of tbe Results for Periodicity. 

Evidence that the Periodicities are not Spurious. 

Theories of the Action at the Contacts. 

SUMMABT. 

The development, construction, and us© of optical levers 
Is described that enable certain single changes in the 
thickness of a sheet of mica to be measured to an accuracy 
K)f about 1*5 X 10** cm. On tilting the lever and letting it 
return gently on to the mica, apparent changes in thickness 
are observed. These changes are analysed for periodicity. 
The periodicity found with muscovite mica, 

(10-0 ±0-3) .10“* cm., 

is concluded to correspond to the length of the unit cell of 
muscovite, 9’95 x 10“* cm. (as deduced from X-ray experi¬ 
ments). Steel, similarly, yielded a periodicity of 

(6-8 ± 0-2) .10** cm., 

which is attributed to the length of the cementite unit cell, 
6’737 X 10** cm. (according to X-ray measurements). 

It is shown that, in each of the four experiments described, 
so marked a periodicity so close to a possible X-ray value 
would only occur spuriously once in about 100 such 
experiments. 

The results seem best explained by assuming that the, 
needle-tip o£ the lever ruptures a certain number o£ the 
surface-layers of the crystal, these layers flowing radially 
•outwards till the needle reposes on the first intact layer. If 
flow did not occur, it is estimated that pressures of from 30,000 
to 180,000 atmospheres would have occurred at the contact. 
It is found necessary to conclnde that a more or less ordered 
xetum flow of a small number of the surface-layers occurs 
when the needle-tip is withdrawn. Thb return flow is 

• Commniiicated by the Author. 

4G2 
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attributed to surface-tension or cohesion forces. Some 
experiments using selenite gave no evidence of any corre¬ 
sponding periodicity. This may have been due to the plastic 
nature of selenite, or to some experimental error. 


Preliminary Experiments, 

A bout three years ago an optical lever was constructed 
having an effective length of 1’3 mm., the legs con¬ 
sisting of three small ball-bearings soldered into the base of 
apiece of brass The two outer legs rested in a slot and hole 
in the flat top of a brass block, the central leg resting on a flat 
on the block (or, later, on a ball-bearing fastened in the block). 
To facilitate a lever of such a small effective length remaining 
in stable equilibrium, a thin rubber band was arranged to 
pull the lever on to its support, the resultant force passing 
through the very flat isosceles triangle formed by straight 
lines joining the tips of the three legs. 

This lever, when used with a lamp and scale at a metre 
distance, easily gave readings of the thickness of sheets of 
mica, or repeated zero settings, to an accuracy of 10”*'^ cm. 
As only quite rough usage moved the zero by more than that 
amount, it was decided to try to improve on the apparatus. 
The possibility was at that time considered of measuring the 
effective length of a mica molecular or unit cell by deter¬ 
mining the thickness of a mica sheet at various points. 

The designs of various t^'pes of measuring machine were 
considered, and considerable time was spent in attempting 
to form double levers of various forms that had geometrical 
constraints. These levers were, however, not very successful. 

It seemed possible to improve the sensitivity of a single 
optical lever by obtaining a setting accurate to within a 
fraction of the width of the central diflVaction band in the 
image of an illuminated slit. Early in 1928 I found a paper 
by Dr. C. V. Burton * showing that it was possible to take 
readings to very considerably less than the half-width of 
the central diffraction band, and work on these lines was 
commenced. The use of optical interference was thought 
inadvisable, as it does not easily lend itself to the measure¬ 
ment of other than gradual movements, and might necessitate 
the use of a heavy lever. For reasons of complication 
Prof. Whiddington’s ultra-micrometer was also avoided. The- 


♦ Phil. Mag., March 1912, p. 386. 
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single optical lever has the advantage that all the measure¬ 
ments required are three lengths. 

In the first of these experiments the lever of effective 
length 1-3 mm. was used. The return beam of light formed 
an image of a fine illuminated slitat a point effectively 50 cm. 
from the mirror, and this image was viewed with a Hilger 
travelling microscope (reading to 1/100 mm. and to 1/1000 
mm. by estimation). Following Dr. Burton^s met hod, accurate 
setting was obtained by almost eclipsing the central diffraction 
band in the image by a wire in the eyepiece of the microscope. 
In every case several settings of the microscope were made 
in succession between successive tiltings of the lever. The 
results showed considerable accuracy. For instance^ without 
using any mica the lever was tilted and allowed to return to 
zero five times, and between these tiltings sets of microscope 
settings were made. Averaging each group of microscope 
settings, it was found that successive mean readings did not 
differ by more than about 10*“^ cm. 

A flake of mica was then placed between the central leg 
of the lever and the fixed steel ball on which it had previously 
rested. On tilting the lever and letting it return, larger 
changes in reading were obtained than when the mica was 
not ])resent, and these w^ere at that time attributed to lateral 
shifting of the mica having occurred when the lever was 
tilted. The observational error was, however, still rather too 
large to tell whether the changes between one reading and 
the next did or did not correspond to small integral multiples 
of the length of the mica unit cell. 


Apparatus used. 

Since the results with the improved optical arrangement 
had been nearly accurate enough to give definite evidence 
for or against the possibility of detecting the molecul^ 
spacing by this means, it was decided to attempt to obtain 
about a ten-fold increase in sensitivity. As 1/1000 mm. 
seemed as small as it was convenient to measure accurately 
at the last stage of the system, it was decided not to follow 
Dr. Burton’s method of actuating the micrometer screw by 
another screw, but to increase the optical path three-fold and 
decrease the length of the lever to a third or less. (The 
latter, if it were possible, would also decrease the relative 
effect of external disturbances.) To overcome the diiOSculty 
of obtaining stability of such a short lever, it was decided to 
use a steel lever the outer legs of which rested on the poles 
of a horse-shoe magnet. The centre of gravity of the lever 
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could then be at any reasonable distance from the vertical 
plane through the outer legs^ provided it were on the same 
side of this plane as the central leg. 

The optical lever .—Each lever used consisted of a short 
length of “^hack-saw blade L (fig. 1) about 1 cm. by 1 cm., 
at each end o£ the lower edge of which a 1/32 inch diameter 
steel ball-bearing was soldered. At the centre of the lower 
edge either a third ball-bearing or the tip of a fine needle 
was soldered, not quite in line with the outer ball-bearings. 
(The imaginary plane touching the lower surface of the three 
legs must be as nearly perpendicular to the plane of the lever 
itself as possible.) To one face of the steel blade a thin 
mirror M (4 min. by 9 mm.) was fastened v/ith soft \rax. 

Fig. 1. 



The support for the lever .—Two cobalt-steel 3/8-inch 
diameter bar magnets were fitted at the top with steel pole- 
caps PP (fig. 1) and joined by an iron yoke at the bottom. 
The steel pole-caps were soldered into holes in one face of a 
stout brass angle-piece/^ and half-way between the pole- 
caps the end of a hardened steel screw S came approximately 
flush with the top of the brass plate. The brass and pole-caps 
were polished flush and reasonably plane, and the tip of the 
central steel screw was made slightly convex so that any thin 
mica sheet pressed into contact with it by the central leg of 
the lever would not be constrained by the screw tip except 
close to the one point of contact. The central screw could 
be turned by means of a 'Hommy-bar^^ A to adjust the 
optical lever till the plane of the mirror was vertical. The 
magnetic attraction between the outer legs ol the lever and 
the magnet pole-caps on which they rest prevents sliding 
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of the lever, even when the lever is intentionally tilted 
(unless the tilting is roughly performed). A hole-and-sloi 
constraint in the pole-caps was not used, as it would increaso 
the friction unduly. 

The general arrangement of the The arrange¬ 

ment of the apparatus is illustrated in fig. 2. Light from 
one filament of an 8-volt ‘‘galvanometer lamp/^ passed 
through the convex lens in the lamp-fitting, was reflected 
from a mirror and passed through a tine slit G produced by 
ruling with a needle a fine line through the silvering of a 
glass mirror. The light then passed through an achromatic 
convex lens C (of about 33 cm. focal length) to the optical 
lever L. The return beam of light passed just to one side 
of C and produced an image of the slit G at a point F. 
The light was then reflected by a right-angled prism and 

Fig. 2. 


L 



passed into the travelling microscope T, which was adjusted 
to view the image at F. (After preliminary adjustment, all 
the apparatus was kept fixed with the exception of the lever 
L and the microscope T.) 

It was found convenient and satisfactory not to obtain 
accurate setting of the microscope by eclipsing the 
central diffraction band by a wire in the microscope eye¬ 
piece, but by setting a spider thread in the eyepiece centrally 
along the band. 

Apparatus to tilt the lever, —In the present experiments the 
tilting of the lever was performed from a distance. In most 
cases a rubber bulb held in the hand was used to produce a 
small blast of air through the jet J (fig. 1) which tilted the 
lever by an amount that could be fairly controlled. In a 
few cases a copper wire moved by an electromagnetic relay 
was used to produce the tilting. 
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Experimental Results. 

In the first experiments performed with this apparatus 
(a brief account of which was given in a letter to ‘ Nature ^ *), 
the tilting of the lever was performed by means of the tip of 
a pencil held in the hand. Dummy experiments showed 
that a correction for a general drift of the readings was 
necessary. This trouble was largely overcome in the subse¬ 
quent experiments by tilting the lever without approaching 
it, as described in the previous section of this paper. This, 
and the increased rapidity with which the experiments could 
be performed, reduced any error due to drift. No drift or 
other correction was applied to any of the measurements 
given in the present paper. 

The central leg of the lever could be arranged to rest on 
the tip of the steel screw S (fig. 1), or a loose flake of mica 
could be interposed, or the mica could be cemented down to 
the screw S with sealing-wax. In each set of experiments 
the lever was tilted so that its central leg no longer rested 
on S, and then the lever was allowed to descend again gently. 
A series of ten microscope settings on the image F (fig. 2) 
was then carried out, and the lever again tilted and the 
process repeated. The mean of each groiij) of microscope 
settings was then calculated. These means may conveniently 
be designated microscope readings.’^ Consecutive micro¬ 
scope readings were then subtracted. Tliis process of 
subtraction largely eliminates error due to a temporary or 
exponential drift that occurred just after descent of the 
lever. 

These changes in the microscope reading, resulting from 
the tilting of the lever, were at first attributed to a lateral 
shifting of the mica (that was resting freely on the top of 
the screw S). It was however found that similar changes 
occurred even when the mica was cemented to S ; and 
similar, though generally smaller, changes occurred when 
the leg of the lever rested directly on the screw S, without 
any mica between. The probable cause of these changes in 
microscope reading and the analysis of the changes for 
periodicity are considered later in the paper. It may be 
noted, however, that all the specially large changes were 
in the sense corresponding to a decrease in the thickness of 
the mica, but that the smaller changes corresponded more 
usually to an increase in the mica thickness. 

In the present experimenis the central leg of the levers 
consisted of the tip of a No. 10 needle (in place of the 

♦ ‘ Nature,’ Aug. 4th, 1928, p. 169* 
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1 /32-inch diameter steel ball previously used *). The effective 
length o£ the levers was measured directly by means of a 
travelling microscope. The details of the levers are given 
below:— 


Table I. 

Details of Optical Levers used. 


Lever. 

Nature of tip of 
central leg. 

Badius of 
curvature of tip 
of leg. 

Effective length 
of lever (cm.). 

Mass of 
lever. 


p 

O 


; 00115 i 

1 -10 0005 




1 needle J 





, 




0*42 gin. 

h 

r The same re- : 
\ sharpened j ’ 

0*001 0 cm. 

f 00120 

1 ±0-0003 J 




The general properties of the mica used in these experi¬ 
ments are recorded in the following table:— 


Table II. 

Properties of the Mica used. 


White and biaxal. Value of 2E compared with that for a specimen of 
muscoTite:— 

Present sainple. . 26| | scale-divisions. 

Specimen of muscorite. j 

The principal refractive indices of the present specimen, for sodium light, 
were found:— 

a=l-563i 
/3 = l-593e 
y = 1-098,. 

(These fail within the range given by muscovite,) 


The measurements obtained in the lever experiments, using 
a flake of mioa, are recorded in Tables III. and IV* The 
results of experiments in which no mica was used, the 
needle-tip of the lever resting directly on the steel screw S 
(fig. 1), are given in Tables V. and VI. The analysis of these 
results for periodicity and the meaning of the results are 
considered in the following sections of the paper* 


♦ ‘ Nature,’ he. cit. 
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Table III. 

Mica experiments (mica resting freely on screw S, fig. 1). 
Lever length: 0*011,5±0*000,5 cm. 

Distance LF (fig. 2) : 161*8±01 cm. 


Differences between eonseoutiye microscope readings (each reading 
being the mean of 10 settings) in 10*^ cm. 

(+ corresponds to an increased descent of the lever. 


+ 1*2 1 

+ 60*5 

+ 940 I 

+ 30*6 

- 80*0 

- 0*3 

+ 8-5 ! 

- 3*9 

+ 7*9 1 

+184*1 

-164*3 

- 2*3 

+143*6 

+ 35*6 

+ 25*7 

+ 28*2 

+ 54-0 

+ 36*4 


+169*9 


- 94*7 


81 '8 


Table 17. 

Mica experiments (mica cemented to screw S, fig. 1). 
Lover length : 0*012,0 + 0*000,3 cm. 

Distance LF (fig. 2): 114*9+ 01 cm. 

Differences between consecutive microscope readings (each reading 
being the mean of 10 settings) in 10“^ ciu. 

(•+* corresponds to an increased descent of the lever.) 


- 72*8 

- 4*4 
4 ' 474-2 
- 110*2 

- 22*6 
+476*2 
-166 3 
- 0*7 
+219*3 
-165*9 
+ 279*5 


- 32*0 

- 1*5 

- 129*8 

- 112*4 
+ 23*0 
+1006*9 

- 109*0 

- 48*6 
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Table V. 

Steel experiments. 

Lever length : 0’011,5 + 0’000,5 cm. 
Distance LF (fig. 2): 115*5+0’1 cm. 


Difference between conseoutiye microscope readings (each reading 
being the mean of 10 settings) in 10“*^ cm. 

(4* corresponds to an increased descent of the lever.) 


- 7-6 

+10*0 

-10*3 

4-14-9 

-21*7 

-37-1 

-27-8 

-13-4 

-11-2 

-28-4 

-60*8 

4-25*4 

- 0*2 

-14*6 

-283 

-12*6 

-23-3 

+52-8 


Table VI. 

Steel experiments. 

Lever length: 0*012,0+ 0’000,3 cm. 
Distance LF (fig. 2) : 115*2 Hr 0*1 cm. 

Difference between consecutire microscope readings (each reading 
being the mean of 10 settings) in 10”^ cm. 

( -h corresponds to an increased descent of the lever.) 


-15*9 

- 25*2 

+ 1*8 

-214*2 

-24*1 

+ 119*9 

-23*7 

- 18*9 

4 26 9 1 

+204*8 

-14*6 

- 26*0 

-34*7 

+ 0*7 

-15*1 

+607*5 

4-17*9 

- 15*7 

-29*4 

4 0*0 

-12*7 
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Analysis of the Results for Periodicity. 

If the differences between consecutive microscope readings 
contained any periodicity dne to the mica (or steel) consisting 
oE an array of unit or molecular cells such as is revealed by 
X-ray analysis, the periodicity would probably not be of 
nine form, but would consist of a series of isolated peaks 
separated by distances that are various integral multiples of 
some presumed unit length/’ Experimental errors would 
have the efEect of broadening the peaks, and for their 
detection it is necessary that the average experimental error 
shall be appreciably less than an amount corresponding to 
half the “ unit length/’ 

The most suitable test for such a periodicity, which gives 
equal “weight” to each observation, and which does not 


Fig. 3. 

(Typical trial period) 








'A 




1 







I*— g —»| (Period corresponding to peak in Fig. 4.) 


50 \00 

Microscope Movement, 


150 \ lO'^cm. 


involve excessive calculation, consists in assuming in turn 
various trial values D for the ‘^unit length” and finding 
what number of observations fall nearer to integral multiples 
of the “ unit length ” than to the intermediate odd multiples 
of the half “ unit length ” (indicated in fig. 3 by their falling 
in the unshaded rather than the shaded sjjaces). The result 
of such an analysis of the measurements recorded in 
Table III. is shown graphically in fig. 4 


♦ The peak may be made to appear considerably more prominent by 
plotting as ordinates not the number of observations falling in the 
unshaded parts, but, for instance, tbe ratio of this number of obser¬ 
vations to tbe number falling in the shaded ” parts (see Phil. Mag. 1. 
p. 640,1926). 



Number of Nta^ements th^t f^tf 

withm the ^*0^0/^ 
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A well-defined peak is observed in the carve (fig. 4) with 
apex at D=29’45 x 10"* cm. (at microscope), corresponding 
to about 10 X 10~* cm. at the mica, (The l^st estimate of 
the value does not usually coincide exactly with the apex 
of the curve.) This periodicity is concluded to represent 
one due to the mica varying in thickness in some way hy 
whole numbers of mica unit cells. The evidence for this peak 
not being a fortuitous one is given in the following seetion 
of the pa[)er. 

In fig. 3 the 21 changes in microscope reading given in 
Table III. are shown to scale, all being termed positive for 
convenience. The length J) corresponds to the trial “ unit 


Fig. 4. 



length” that fits the results most successfully. For that 
trial “ unit length ” 18 of the 21 observations differ from 

integral multiples of the value of D by less than + j. The 


probability of any one at all of the 21 being more than ^ 


in error is thus certainly less than 0'2. We may assume,, 
therefore, that each observation corresponds to the integral 
multiple of I) nearest to it. We may also assume that the 
changes of reading corresponding to a movement of zero- 
molecular or unit cells should be zero, and hence neglect 
the 6 readings close to zero. Collecting in tabular form,, 
we get: 
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Table VII. 


Changes in mica thickness. (Prom Table III.) 


Kuxnber of 
molecular or unit 
oelk increase. 

Microscope 

eliange 

(in 10-^ cm.). 

Deduced 
best estimate. 

JElesidaals 
* e. 

+6 

164-3 

175*0 

1 

o 

+3 

94*7 

80*0 

87-5 

-f 7*2 
- 7*6 



f'3'9'\ 



+ 3*9 



23 



4- 2 3 



0-3 

1*2 


0 

-f 0*3 
~ 1*2 



3*5 



- 3*5 



U'Oj 



- 7*9 


25*7 



+ 3-6 


28*2 



4* 1*0 

-1 

300 


29-2 

- 1*4 


35 6 



- 6*4 

- i 

36-4 



- 7*2 

1 

—2 

54*0 

60*5 


58-3 

+ 4*3 
— 2*2 

-3 

81*8 
94 0 


87-5 

+ 5-7 
- 0-5 

-d 

143-6 


145*8 

-f 2-2 

-6 

169-9 

184*1 

i 

176-0 

6 -1 
- 9-1 


Suu.=1283-4 2 I e 1 =98-1 

1283-4/44= 29 17 


ifience:— 

Probable error valne of the deviation of a single change 
in microscope reading from the best estimate 

99'1 

= + O'845 '^2i[}^() ^ “ ±4'1 X 10“^ cm. 


Mean valne of microscope change for the length of one 
unit cell of mica 


1283 - 4 + 4-1 4/15 


X 


lO-’* cm.=(29-l7±0*36) x lO-* cm. 


44 
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Estimated length of nnit cell of mica (see Table IIL) 

_ (29>l7±0*36), 10"^ cm. y (0^001,5 j0-000,5) cm. 

2x(161*8+0*l) cm» 

= (10-3,±0*5) xl0-« cm. 

Very similar calculations were made with the measure¬ 
ments contained in Tables IV., Y., and VI. The four sets 
of results are collected in Table VlII. (Some measurements 
made using selenite did not give any evidence of a corre¬ 
sponding periodicity . This mayjhave been due to the plastic 
nature of selenite or to some experimental error.) 

Table VIII. 


Nature 

of 

contact. 

Lever 

length. 

(cm.) 

Distance from 
lever to 
microscope 
(LF fig. 2). 

(cm.) 

Peak of curvo. 

1 

Deduced estimate of unit celllength. 

1 

j Height. 

i 

1 

Micro¬ 

scope 

movement. 

(cm.) 

Micro¬ 

scope 

movement. 

(cm.) 

Cell 

length. 

(cm.) 

Mean. 

(cm.) 

Steel- 

mica 

1 

161*81 
+ 0*1 J 
“■114-91 
± 9-1 J 

1 

[ 1 13 in 21 

' j 

[ j 16 in 19 

... i 

" 10-^x 
29*4, 

18*9 

j lO-^X 

!{ 29*1, 

! 1 + 0*4 

1 j 18*8 

! t ± 0*1 

10-’»X 

1 10*3, 

-1 0*5 

9-8 
± 0*3 

mm 

Steel-J 

steel 1 

0011,5 
+0000,.5 
0012,0 
+0000,3 

11 of) 1 
+ 01 J 
”■115*21 
+ 0*1 J 

[ 1 16 in 18 

(• ' 18 in 21 

' I 

12-7 

135 

jf 12*8 
! 1 + 0*2 

1 i 13 5 

a+0*1 

6*4 
+ 0*3 

7*0 

+ 0*2 i 

i 

6-8 

'+ 0-2 


In the case of the muscovite mica the periodicity found in 
a direction perpendicular to the cleavage 

(10-0±0-3).10’» cm., 

clearly corresponds to the distance between cleavage planes 
as obtained by X-ray analysis 

9*95 xl0“® cm. 

The two estimates of the periodicity given in Table VIII. 
differ from this value by less than their probable errors. 

The experiments with steel give a periodicity of 

(6*8±0’2),10‘“® cm,, 

* C. Maugttin, Comptes BendiUj p. 288, Julj 25th, 1927. 
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and this would be presumed to correspond to some unit cell 
length, or distance between cleavage planes. Three types of 
crystal have been found by X-ray methods, any of which 
might be concerned. These are 


a, and S ferrite* (body-centred cubic), sides of unit 
cell 

2-87.10-® cm., 

y ferrite t (face-centred cubic), sides of unit cell 


to 


3-6011 
3-629 / 


10-8 


cm.. 


cementite J (FojCj (orthorhombic), sides of unit cell 


4- 518 X10-8 

5- 069 „ 

6- 737 


cm. 


Of these three crystals, the spacing of the first two would 
in any case not be observable in the present experiments^ 
being so smaflt that it would be just fully masked by experi¬ 
mental error. The observed spacing is definitely in best 
agreement with the long length of the cementite unit cell. 
We must tlierefore assume cementite present at the surface 
of the needle-tip, of the screw S (fig. 1), or of both. It must 
be farther assumed that the cementite close to the surface 
was orientated so that the length of the orthorhombic unit 
cells was at right angles to the surface of the steel. This is 
in accord with what is found in the case of many crystals, 
and with what is found for thin layers of chain-compounds 
when forming a surface film on water. 

The observed values of periodicity (6’43F0’3) . 10”® cm. 
and (7*0+0*2) . 10”® cm., both differ from the length of the 
cementite cell, 6*737 . lO”"® cm., by slightly more than the 
probable errors, but fall on opposite sides of it in value. 

We will now consider the evidence that the periodicities 
found are not spurious due to fortuitous circumstances; and 
also discuss theories as to the reason for the periodicity being 
observable in the optical lever experiments. 

• Heindlhofer, Phys. Rev. xxiv. pp. 426-438, Oct. 1924. 

t Westgren and Phragm^n, ^ Nature,’ cxiii. pp. 122-124, January 26th,. 
1924. 

X Westgren and Phragm^o, Journal Iron and Steel Inst. cix. pp. 159- 
172,1924. (See also Intemat. Crit. Tables, i. pp. 340,349, and references.) 
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Evidence that the Periodicities found are not spurious. 

Magnitude of the expenmerdal errors .—It is best ifirst to 
show that the accuracy of measurement was great enough 
to permit the detection of the periodicities. 

The average accuracy of any single setting of the travelling 
microscope T (fig. 2) on the image F can be deduced {irre¬ 
spective of any extra error due to a steady or gradually 
changing drift) by calculating in a number of cases the 
difference between any single setting and the mean of the 
ones immediately preceding and following it. The probable 
error value of these differences can be shown to be v/3/2 
times the probable error of a single setting. 

TabIiE IX. 


; Error of single difference between conseeutiye microscope 
j readings (each reading being the mean of ten settings). 
Error - - -- ----,.. 


Expfri- j 
luents. : 

1 

j 

of single 
microscope 
setting. 

Estimated by grouping 
the microscope settings in 

1 sets of fire. 

1 

Deduced bj comparison with 
best estimate of « . D. 

i 


■ at microscope. 

at lever. 

i 

j at microscope. 

i 

at lever. 

Steel- f 1 
mica \ 

XlO-^ cm. 
4-2’i) 
±3-3 

XlO“'* cm. 1 
+2-8 1 
±2-8 

XlO-*^ cm. 1 

. +1*0 i 
±1-5 

1 Xl0-*cm. ' 
i -f4-l 

1 ±3-4 

X10-'* cm. 

+i*r) 

±1-8 

Steel- f 1 
steel 1 j 

+1-8 

±2-7 

+ 1*5 
±2-0 

I 

+0-7 

±10 

+ 1-8 
±1-9 

+0-9 

±10 


The accuracy of the differences between successive micro¬ 
scope readings (each reading being the mean of ten settings) 
can bo fairly estimated by comparing the results obtained by 
using only the first five settings in each group with the 
results obtained using only the last five settings in each 
group. This may somewhat underestimate any error due to 
a drift if it is present. 

For comparison, the probable error value may be found 
of the deviation of any difference between successive micro¬ 
scope readings from the nearest integral multiple of the best 
estimate of the periodicity ‘‘ unit length.^' (A set of these 
residuals was given in the last column of Table VII., and 
below was given the probable error value.) 

These three estimates of error are summarized in Table IX., 
for the four sets of experiments. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 7. No, 47. June 1929. 4 H 
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It will be seen that the predicted errors (column 4) are on 
the whole slightly less than those apparently found (last 
eolnmn). Hence the personal errors of microscope setting, 
together with any small amount of general drift of readings, 
was not so large as to be likely to mask periodicities of we 
magnitude of those apparently detected. (The predicted 
errors are, as mentioned above, probably slightly under¬ 
estimated.) 

The small probability of obtaining spurious periodicities so 
well marked as those observed, and the small probability of 
such spurious periodicities so close to the expected ttaiwes.—It 
will be convenient to consider the first set of measurements 
(Tables III. and VII.) to illustrate the method of calculation. 
Let us assume the points in fig. 3 to be distributed at random, 
instead of as observed. For any value of D chosen at 
random (except excess! velj' large values) the chance of any 
one point falling within the limits n. D + D/4, where n is an 
integer, is 1/2. The chance (for any fixed value of D) of 18 
or more out of 21 points falling within the above limits is 


«Oo+*’Ci + ®»C, + *'C, 

921 



(approximately). 


(18 out of 21 observations fell between the above limits 
when D=29’45 X10“^ cm. at microscope—see fig. 3 and 
Table VIII.) 

Now, when D = », all the p6ints fall within + D/4 of zero. 
As D is decreased steadily, a fresh arrangement of the 
21 points in the compartments shown in fig. 3 occurs each 
time either boundary of any compartment passes any point. 
Each such transition is shown as a step in a graph such as 
fig. 4. Over any small range of the graph these transitions 
are independent, being due to different points (that were 
assumed distributed at random ). Over a larger range the 
transitions are not strictly independent, but are sensibly so. 
Hence, usually about 1340 steps in the graph fig. 4 sliould 
contain (1±1) peaks as high as 18 in 21 or higher. Now, 
the number of transitions between the observed peak and 
infinity is only 87 in the present instance. Hence, such a 
peak is not to be expected fortuitously anywhere ^tween 
the observed position and infinity, its probability being only 
about 87/1340. 

If we farther assume the length of the mica unit cell as 
obtained by X-ray measurements * (9*95 x 10"* cm.), we can 

* C. Maagnin, foe. eit. 
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deduce the corresponding value of D in centimetres of micro* 
scope movement (limited by the probable errors of measure¬ 
ment of the optical lever length, and of the distance LF, 
fig. 2). The value so deduced in the present instance 
(28*0 + 1*2). 10”* cm. at the microscope, falls 7 transitions 
away from the peak of the curve (fig. 4). The chance of 
obtaining a spurious peak of height (18 or more in 21) within 
7 independent transitions of the expected place, when nor¬ 
mally about 1340 such independent transitions would be 
required, is only 7/1340. 

Similar calculations have been made for the other three 
sets of observations, and are collected together (Table X.). 

In the case of the steel-steel experiments the X-ray value 
of the length of the oemontite unit cell has been used as the 
“expected value.’^ No periodicity was expected when 


Table X. 


1 

1 Height 

Experi- 1 of peak in 
meut. periodicity 
; curve. 

i 

1 

1 

i ; 

' Number | Actual 
: of random j number of 
; trials to i trials be- 
obtain such' tween the 
apeak, peak and go. 

Probability 
of such a peak 
fortuitously 
between the 
peak position 
and 00 . 

Number of 
trials between 
the peak and 
the expected 
value. 

Probability 
of such a p^ 
fortuitously 
so near to the 
expected place. 

! 

Steel. 1' 18 in 21 

' 1340 

i 87 

1 

I 0*065 

— 


mica j ; 16 in 19 

; 45‘i 

363 

f 

I 0*80 

iHQIIIII 


Steel-16 in 18 

1522 

* 62 

0*041 

4 

0*003 

steel J ; 18 in 21 

1340 

1 

j 215 

0*16 

8t 

0*006 


t In this case the 8 are not independent, four being due to the largest reading 
(Table Vf.). If this reading be omitted, however, the probability 0’006 is not 
measurably changed. 


the experiments were made; but since only three spacings 
suggested by X-ray measurements are large enough to have 
been detectable, the order of magnitude of the probability 
will not be much changed. 

It will be seen that in three of the four cases such a peak 
would not have been expected as a result of fortuitous 
circumstances ; and in all four cases its nearness to a value 
suggested by X-ray data cannot be attributed to chance. 

Theories of the Action at the Contacts. 

Three theories of the action at the 'contact have been 
considered. The detection of a periodicity might be attri* 

4H*2 
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btiied to a lateral movement of the mica (or the lever) dnring^ 
the tilting of the lever ; or to an interpenetration of tho 
crystal lattices of the two bodies between which contact ia 
made ; or to flow of one or both solids near the point of 
contact. 

It was found that periodicity occurred even when the 
mica was fixed ; and it occurred when the needle rested on 
the fixed steel below. By viewing the lever with a micro- 
scope it was found certainly not to move laterally by more 
than 0*005 mm. in the course of a dozen tiltings. To see 
what this implies it is necessary to estimate the area of 
contact at the needle-tip. The area of contact may be 
estimated by the calculations due to Hertz (though they are 
not strictly applicable to a sphere resting on a plane, nor 
unless both the bodies are isotropic). The radius of the 
circle of contact will be of the order 



where r is the radius of curvature of the tip of the needle^ 
a and E are Poisson^s ratio and Young’s modulus for the 
materials, and P is the total static force. Since the mass of 
the lever was about 0*42 gram, and the centre of gravity 
was 0*5 ram. in front of the vertical plane through the outer 
legs (owing to a small projecting weight not shown in fig. 1),. 
the static force at the contact is about 1700 dynes. 

Taking r=0'001 cm. (see Table I.) and 2—as about 

XU 

2‘5xl0"^* cm.Ydyne, we get the radius of the “circle” of 
contact to be of the order O'OOIS initi. Since a dozen tiltings 
did not produce any lateral movement as great as twice the 
estimated diameter of the circle of contact, it follows that 
lateral movement cannot be causing the thickness of the 
mica to be measured each time at an effectively different 
place ; and hence such uiovement cannot account for the 
observed periodicity. 

The second hypothesis (the interpenetration of the crystal 
lattices of the two bodies) would predict that the apparent 
change in thickness on tilting the lever, when it rested on 
mica, might be the sum or difference of integral multiples of 
the unit cell lengths of steel and mica. If this were so, the- 
smaller steel periodicity would quite mask that due to 
the mica and prevent its detection. Hence this hypothesis- 
also must be abandoned. 
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For the third hypothesis, that of flow of the solid near the 
point of contact, it is necessary to show, that the pressare due 
to the lever may be large enough to produce movement. 

Again following Hertz, the pressure at the centre of the 
circle of contact may be shown to be*of the order 


A 

'Itt 


(=%■) 


2/3 




Hence, for the lever resting on mica, the pressure (if no 
flow took place) would reach the order 33,000 atmospheres. 
For the maximum possible free fall of the lever (0'0013 cm. 
at the needie-tip), the value might reach 80,000 atmospheres. 
And for steel on steel 180,000 atmospheres might be attained 
when such impact occurred. These estimated pressures 
appear to be as large as the likely values of the intrinsic 
pressures in mica and steel; and hence flow may be considered 
possible. 

When steel rests on steel a flow of one or both is postulated. 
And when mica is interposed, it is assumed that the mica will 
flow and not the steel. This is likely, as it is well known 
that steel w-ill easily scratch mica without being itself 
noticeably affected. The steel periodicity would thus not 
mask any due to the mica. 

It is known that flow or slip takes place most readily 
parallel to a cleavage plane. And hence, when the needle 
impinges on the steel or mica we may postulate that a certain 
number of the surface layers of mica or steel are penetrated 
and then move fairly freely outwards parallel to the surface. 
The first layer not penetrated will then be bent by the needle 
repo.sing on it, and the area of contact umst become so large 
that the pressure nowhere exceeds that required to cause 
penetration of the layer. The first layer not penetrated 
would thus settle the depth to which the needle descended ; 
and, consequently, successive positions would differ by integral 
multiples of the unit cell length of the material below the 
needle (or of the material of the needle, if that were the more 
easily penetrated). 

It is further necessary to explain wh}^ small increa^s in 
thickness are observed, that also show the unit cell periodicity. 
We may assume that when the needle is withdrawn, and the 
intense local pressure removed, surface tension or cohesion 
forces cause a return flow of the surface layers previously 
penetrated by the needle. This closing up (or partial closing) 
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oi a small pit in the snrface may be compared 'with the 
aggregation of more or less isolated parts of win metal films 
as found by Beilby *. In the case of the metal films the 
temperature bad bean raised somewhat, and the effect was 
probably not very rapfd. However, in the present case the 
maximum increase found is only of the order of ten molecular 
or unit cells ; and on the removal of the intense local pressure 
this amount of return flow is not at all inconceivable. 

In one respect the flow must differ from what Sir George 
Beilby considered took place on polishing a crystal surface f. 
It must here be assumed that the return flow takes place in 
layers that retain their tliickness more or less unaltered, and 
do not become quite amorphous as Beilby supposed in his 
experiments. 

Beilby, however, shows that subsequent crystallization of 
an isomurphons crystal on the polished surface took place 
with an orientation settled by the original crystal (unless the 
disturbed layer between were specially thick). And though 
he attributed this to action at a distance through the amor* 
pfaous layer, it is conceivable that the layer is not perfectly 
amorphous. It might retain its layer formation aj»j)roxi- 
mately ; and in the present experiments the radial surface 
flow is probably more ordered than when polishing is per¬ 
formed by hand. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank Prof. J. A. Crowther, 
in whose laboratory the work was carried out, for permitting 
and even encouraging what might be considered at least a 
speculative piece of research to undertake. To Prof. A. W. 
Porter my best thanks are due for his criticism and advice, 
which have contributed considerably to the completion of 
the work. 

University of Reading, 

Department of Physics, 

December 31st, 1928. 
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OXXXII. A Comparison of Whitehead^s with Einstein^8 Lour 
of Gravitation. By William Band, B.Sc.^ George Holt 
Physics Laboratory^ The University of Liverpool 

1. Foreword. 

I N a cotnmunication entitled General Orbits in Relativity 
Dynamics by the Hamiltonian Method” (Phil. Mag« 
No. 284, pp. 277-292), G. Temple has shown that the 
dynamic invariants given by Einstein and Whitehead give 
precisely the same form to the equations of planetary orbits. 
His work, however, rests on the assumed distinctions between 
the metric and dynamic invariants ds and dJ respectively. 
If we follow Einstein and identify ds with dJ, then we find 
that Templets Lagrange equations reduce to the identity 
0=0. In this case we must therefore examine Whitehead’s 
invariant by the usual geodesic method, calculating the 
three-index symbols for the particular values of the funda¬ 
mental tensor that he uses. 

2. Tf hitehead^s First Expression. 

This can be written 

d 52=(1 - 2m/r)df-- (1 -h 2m!r)dr^ 

± ini/r .drdt-- sin* dd(^* 

“^g^lV dx^ dXy^ 

where the indices refer to (r, 0^ <f>^ t) taken in order, 
and where the unit of time is 3.10’'^® second. 

We then have 

“~,^ii = l4'2w/r 

—9ti = —(/33=r^ ^ 

<7.4=S'4i = 2ni/r 

5'44=1—2»i/r 

giving by the usual definition 

—^** = 1— 2m/r 

——^®*=r“*sin~*^ 

—9^*— —g*^—2mlr 
.9**=l + 2m/r. 

* Communicated by Prof. J. Rice, M.A. 
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Gvalaating the three«index symbols defined by 

we find, when we neglect powers of r lower than —2, 
[ll,l]=-^7»/r* fll, l} = ~7«/^ 

[ll,4]=-2m/r» {ll,4} = -2»e/r> 

[22, l]=r {22, = 

{22,4} = ~2m 

[33, ll=r8ind {33, l} = -.rBme(l-2m/r) 

{33, 4} = -2m8ia^e 
[33, 2]=r* sin 0 oos 9 {33, 2} = —sin 9cos 9 

[44, 1]=:—OT/r* {44, 1 } = 39i/r* 

{44, 4^ = negligible 

[21, 2M12.2]=-r {21,2} = {l2,2} = l/r 

[31. 3]=:[13,3]=-rsin0 {Sl, 3} = {l3, 3} = 1/r 

[41, 4]=:[14, 4]=7«/^ {41, 4}=:{14, 4}=W^ 

[23, 3]=:[32,3]=-r*8in0co8e {23. 3} = {32, 3}=cote 

{l4, l} = {41, l}=:negligible. 

We now obtain the geodesics defined by 

d^Xald^ + { ot}dsrJds . dx^>ds= 0, - (1) 

giving for the various values of a :— 

1. tPrjds^—mr “ ^drjds) ^—r (1 — 2m jr) (ddjd$y 

— sin’ ^(1— 2m jr') [d^jds) ’ + mlr\dtjdsy = 0. (2) 

2. d^djds^ 4" 2/r. {drjds) (ddids) — sin 0cos d(d(f>fdsy =0. (3) 

3. €Pif}lds^ -¥2lr, {drlds)(dif>fds) 

+ 2 eot0(d0fds)(d<f>fds):=^O. •••••. (4) 

4. dPtlds^ — mr ■"* {drfdsy — 2m (ddjds) ’ 

—2m sin’ d[d4>ldsy ^2ml7^ . (drldsydtjds) =0. (5) 

If we arrange for 0 to be zero, (3) shows that it remains 
zero, allowing us to write (4) and (5) in the simpler forms : 

d^4>lds^^2fr.(drlds)(d4>lds)^0 . . (4') 

(Pt/d^^ 2mf7^(drldsXdtlds)^2m{l--r-Xdr!d<f>y^ {d<f>/dsy. 

. . . (5') 

Equation (4') gives, as usual, 

d^/ds—hfr^. 


• . ( 6 ) 
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Equation (6) sliows thal in (5') the right-band side may 
he equated approximately to zero, giving tlie usual solution 

" dt/ds=ic(l-i-2m/7*) .( 7 ) 

Patting 0 zero in the expression for we get 
d^ 5= (1 — /r) dt^ — im/r .drdt^(l-h 2mlr)dr^ — r^d^^. (8) 

Then by (6), (7), dividing through (8; by we get 
(1 +* 2m/r){drjd(}}y(d<f>/ds)^^ (1 —2m/r) [dtjdsY 

—> r^(d<f>ldsy — Amlr(drjd4>) {d^jds) {dtlds) — 1, 

giving 

{r-Hrld4>y^ (1 ~4m/r)(l + 4m/r)c7/t2 
— (1 — 2^?^/r)/A2—(1—2m/r)/r* 

— 4w/>(l—2m/r)(c7^^)(l + 2mjr){l/h)drld^ 

or 

= {c*-l)/A»+2m//|2r 

— 1/r- -f 2mfr^’^ {imclhr^)drid^. • • (9) 

The equation corresponding to (9) arising from Einstein^s 
expression for ds^ is identical therewith, save for the term in 
dr/d4>i which is there absent. 

Now, if we are to neglect this term, we must confine our 
applications to motions in which the eccentricity of the 
orbit is small, for in other cases, e, g. motions of the comets, 
Whitehead’s expression will no longer give correct results. 

3. Whitehead^$ Second Expression, 

Following Temple, we can write this : 
ds^ ^ {I-- 2mlr)dt^ ^ 2F(r)^ir dt 

— rfr*—r*sin^^c?<^7 • • (1) 

where F(r) is a function of r only, tending to zero as r 
approaches infinity. We then have 

—On — 1 

—gn = r\ —5^33 -= ^ sin* 0 

-gii^-g4i^P{r) 

5/44=l-2m/r, 

-g^^ -gulgu -gugu^T^ 
g^*-g^^-—g^^giJgu 
g^-g^^gn/g^^. 


and since 
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we get, putting 

R=[F(r)*+l-2m/r]:=l, ... (2) 

From these the three-index symbols become 
{ll,l}=0 {44, l}=»»(l-2*/r)/Rr» 

{ll, 4}= -F(r). B-‘ {44, 4} =J»F(r)/Er» 

{2% l}=-r(l-2«/r)E-» {41, 4}={l4. 4}=«i/Br* 

{22.4} = -rP(r)R-i 

{38,l}=—r8in»d(l-2»8/r)E-t {33, 4} = -r»in»eF(r).E-‘. 

where the dash denotes differentiation with respect to r. 

The rest remain as for the first expression (see § 2, above). 
The geodesics for «=2, 3 are precisely as before, giving, 
when 6 is zero, the solution (6) of § 2. 

The geodesic for « equals 4, then becomes, as a first 
approximation, the solution 2 (7). 

The orbit is again obtained from the interval, giving 

liy.dr/d<f>Y=(c'-r)/h*~ 1 y + 2mcVA®r 

-2F.{c-/hXl + 2mj7'){iy.drld<f>). . (3) 

If in this we neglect the term in drjd^, the orbit reduces 
to a Newtonian form. 

Temple obtained the value 

F (r)= c\/ 2m/r. 

Fatting this in (3), and remembering that for planetary 
motion h is of the order r, we see that even were we to 
retain the term in question, the correction involved therein 
is negligible in comparison with Einstein’s correction 
to Newton. There appears to be no further significance to 
Temple’s value for F(r). 

4. Conclusions. 

It appears that Whitehead’s first dJ* is only approximate, 
and that his second is not even that, unless, as he assumes, 
the metric is independent of the gravitation field. Temple, 
however, having shown that the Einstein dS* is satisfactory 
even on this last assumption, it has the double advantage of 
simplicity and independence of the particular theoretical 
interpretation. 
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CXXXIII. The Motion of a Particle as a Statistical Problem 
and Bohr^Heisenherg*s Uncertainty Conditions* By 
Meksyn*. 


1. Rigorous and Statistical Laws. 

T he laws of Physics are usually classified in iwo distinct 
groups: the rigorous laws of microscopic, and the 
statistical laws of macroscopic phenomena. The two classes 
of laws are quite different in their character. There can be 
no exception to rigorous laws ; on the other hand, statistical 
laws give us only the probable course of a phenomenon. 
A body in a gravitational field must always move-according 
to the same law ; even a single exception would completely 
overturn the particular theory of gravitation adopted; on 
the other hand, shitistical laws admit exceptions: heat may 
sometimes flow from a cold body to a hot one, this would 
not make the second law of Thermodynamics invalid. 

The difference between these two classes of laws does not 
lie, however, in this particular point: we have practically 
Just as little cbance of observing heat flowing from a cold 
body to a hot one, as of seeing a body moving against the 
law of gravitation ; the observed deviations from the second 
law are only confined to microscopic regions. What seems 
to be more important is the origin of these two categories 
of laws. 

The rigorous laws of microscopic phenomena are considered 
to be laws of Nature ; they do not depend upon the skill of 
the observer. Different is the origin of statistical laws; they 
are not prescribed laws of Nature, but are intimately con¬ 
nected with our nature and means of observation. 

Two conditions are necessary in order that a statistical law 
may exist: (1) the particular system must be limited in such 
a way that every possible state pf it shall have, although a 
small, yet a finite probability ; (2) ©ur means of observation 
must be such that we are able to measure only average values 
of quantities. 

The development of Physics for the last twenty years, 
mainly in the theory of Radiation, has thrown some doubts 
on the validity of this classification. 

As it is known, the line spectrum of a substance is due to 
Jumping of electrons from one stable orbit into another; the 
intensity of such radiation is proportional to the number of 
atoms in which such changes take place, this number being 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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governed by laws of probability. Hence the intensity of 
radiation is a purely statistical phenomenon. On the other 
hand, according to Bohr^s Principle of Correspondence, the 
«aine intensity can be found, at least to the first approxima¬ 
tion, from" classical electrodynamics, based on rigorous laws 
of motion. 

The case yust mentioned may be a mere coincidence, which 
will be explained when we possess a rigorous theory of radia¬ 
tion, or perhaps the difficulty lies deeper in that the distinction 
between the laws is wrong. 

2. The Origin of Physical Laws, 

It may be that every microscopic phenomenon is governed 
by rigorous laws of Nature, and that a complex, or macro¬ 
scopic phenomenon, is governed by statistical laws, which 
are substitute laws, which arise either because we do not 
yet know the microscopic law, or because our means of 
observation are too rough to follow each constituent sepa« 
rately (as in the theory of gases). 

The other view is that microscopic laws do not exist, the 
behaviour of each constituent is possibly arbitrary (within 
certain limits), and is governed by laws of probability ; the 
observed laws of Nature are then influenced by the limitation 
of our means of observation. 

If we meet a regularity in Nature it is because we observe 
either the average state of many systems, or of a single 
system during a relatively long interval of space and time. 

We shall investigate the second point of view, and consider 
that the laws of Dynamics are only statistical laws. 

Dynamics of a Material Point. 

3. Probability as the Basis of Laws of Motion, 

To find the laws of motion we must bear in mind the 
following consideration: in order that statistical laws may 
exist, every possible state must possess, if a small, yet a finite 
probability, and physical conditions must be regarded as 
imposing some limitations upon probabilities. 

In the case of motion this means that the material point 
in a free space or in a field of force will be enclosed with 
great probability within a narrow cylindrical portion of the 
apace, or in order that statistical laws of motion may exist 
there must be in space tracks of greatest probability. 

We assume for the probability that an electron will 
describe some arbitrary track s* and not the track of greatest 
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probability s {s* and s have the aame ends) the well-known 
expression for the probability of errors 

dW = Ce d{s^s) . (ly 

If s is a geodesic line, the limits of are 0 

and OQ. 


4. The Law of Motion. 

From (1) it follows that the greatest probability will have 
the track for which 

As = 0.(2) 

At first sight (2) appears to be a mere repetition of the 
assumption that a track, s, exists which has the maximum 
probability. 

But we may allow the equation (2) to define the track of 
greatest probability, and so suppose that we have to lind s 
where 

As = 0. 


This equation is satisfied in so far as terms of the first order 
are concerned along a geodesic where 

= 0 .( 3 ) 

We come thus to the Law oE Motion in the General 
Principle of Relativity, 

Let us find the track, that will be observed. The co¬ 
efficient C in (1) is found from 


or 



x2 

^^^d.V = 1 


0 


2 

X 


and the average value of A^ in 

_ 2 P® 

A» = --r I xe ^^dx 

^ Jo 


X 



The equation (1) could also be interpreted as follows: 
the greatest probability is that for which AS is a small 
quantity ; for a geodesic line the variations Sx, By, which, 
make AS small, will have the greatest values. Or the 
particle has the greatest probability of motion in those- 
parts, of space, where it can move with the greatest 
freedom. 

Wo may say that the particle moves in geodesic regions. 
This permits of comparatively great variation of position and 
velocity.' From equation (8), which follows later, it is easilj 
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^een that, for the hydrogen atom, these variations are of the 
same order of magnitude as the quantities themselves* 

In order to complete the solutioti of our problem and 
obtain the actual form of the geodesic line, we must know 
the form of the phase space. 

In two eases, at least, there is a definite solution, and this 
is for a uniform rectilinear motion, and for gravitation. 

Several suggestions have been made as to the form of 
space in the case of the existence of an electromagnetic field. 
Kaluza, Klein, and others have suggested a five dimensional 
space, and in a recent paper * I have shown that, in the case 
of It electrons, a 4n dimensional space leads also to a geodesic 
motion. 


5. Limit of Exactness of Measurements. 

g 

We have to fix X. The dimension of - is time, therefore 

X ^ X 

- must be of the same dimension. We assume for - the 

period of de Broglie^s wave associated with an electron or 


X_ h 
c mc^ 


(5) 


.This assumption, together with (4), leads us at once to 
Heisenberg’s conditions for exactness of measurements. 
From (4) and (5) we have 

me 

For a geodesic line the first variation of s vanishes, and 
in order to find the meaning of (5 a) we have to evaluate the 
second variation of s. We could, however, also make use of 
the first variation, if only we carry out the integration not 
u^long a geodesic, but along a somewhat deformed line, whose 

first variation is equal to , 

We consider the case of a uniform rectilinear motion. 

We have 

= fij 



• PML M«g. 1928, p. 977. 
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or from (5 a) and (6), since tx, by, Ss, St are {independent 
displacements, we obtain: 






(7) 




These equations could be also written, as is small, as 

follows:— 


Sp^Sq A, 


SB • St A, 


( 8 ) 


where 9 , 7 ?, E denote the coordinates, momenta, and energy 
of an electron. These are Heisenberg^s conditions. 

The same equation ( 8 ) could also be obtained from the 
second varation from our geodesic line. 

We have 


me 


on the average. 


where F = 

For a velocity much less than c, we have 

d** “ c ’ 

m(5^&)* ~ A.(9) 

w Sit = Sp, 


hence 


or 


Now 




• ( 10 ) 


SdbAt = S(AAt) - Sq, 

and from (9) and (10) we again obtain the first equation 
of (8). 

In a recent paper Dr. H. T. Flint Las snggested a different 
meaning for the conditions (1)*. It appears from some 
metrical considerations that the world line of an electron can 

* Roy. Soe. Proe. oenL p. 690. 
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be considered as made up of integral multiples of a funda- 

mental length (the velocity of light issl), and 

Dr, Flint has suggested that nothing less than this funda¬ 
mental length could be directly or indirectly observed. The 
considerations developed in this paper provide a somewhat 
different explanation of this suggestion. 

In conclusion, we recapitulale the main ideas of this 
paper. ' ^ 

A particle does not possess a definite track, but moves in 
regions of greatest probability, hepce all elements of motion 
are merely statistical quantities. 

Laws of Physics can give us only the limitations upon 
probabilities. This is, for instance, the meaning of Schri)- 
dinger’s Equation. This function provides us with a 
quantity for the measurement of the greatest probability of 
state. It does, however, not follow that an electron is 
forced to remain indefinitely in such a state. Given sufii- 
cient time it may deviate to such an extent from this 
position that it will come to another one of maximum 
probability. This is the cause of spontaneous radiation of 
an atom. 

I wish to express my thanks to Dr. N. T, Flint for much 
useful criticism and assistance in the writing of this paper. 

Added to the Proof .—We have assumed in (1) that the 
probability depends upon the length of a world track; this 
appears rather arbitrary. This assumption can, however,, 
easily be connected with Schrodinger’s Equation in relativistic 
form. 

The approximate solution of this equation for a quasi¬ 
stationary motion is 

Pt 

const, e * ^ 1 (v+p 4 c)rf^, 

•Jto 

where pi.*..p 4 is the momentum energy vector, and v is the 
potential of the external field. 

Now <f> can be transformed in 

i >=- 1 ^ 

which is the usual Hamiltonian, and (3) becomes B<f>sr.O^ 

Wheatstone Laboratory, 

King’s College, London. 

Hay let, 1929. 
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CXXXIV. On Prof. R. D. Kleeman s Derivation of the Lam 
of Mas6 Action. By Richard F, Goldstein, Ph.D, * 

I N the January number of the Philosophical Magazine f 
there appeared a letter by the present author, drawing 
attention to some errors invalidating the conclusions of an 
earlier paper of Prof. R. D. Kleeman t, in which he sought 
to disprove the classical Law of Mass Action. 

In reph" §, Prof. Kleeman reiterated his original state¬ 
ments and invited the writer to develop his arguments 
further. He tlierefore takes this opportunity of doing so. 

To follow Prof. Kleeman’s nomenclature, in the re¬ 
action :— 

a A cO + dO, 

the molecules C, D are so-called “ seprounstable,^’ and on 
removal from the equilibrium box, dissociate spontaneously 
into their equilibrium mixtures. From this new standpoint^ 
Prof. Kleeman developed his ideas. 

For the sake of simplicity, consider first the species C. 

Reservoir II. Reservoir I. 

1 j j Pc 


c mols of C at pressure removed from reservoir II. 

and immediately dissoeiate into their equilibrium mixture at 
pressure still keeping the partial pressure of C at 

According to Prof. Kleeman, the free energy change 
associated with this removal is nil. But since the dis¬ 
sociation of seprounstiible molecules of C is a spontaneous 
]>rocess, it, follows from the Second I^aw of Thermodynamics 
that the change must be associated with a diminution in free 
energv. Indeed, if the diminution in free energy in the 
spontaneous decomposition is zero, it necessarily follows that 
the change in free energy in the recombination of the 
decomposition mixture to pure C is also zero. To take a 
concrete example, if this were so, CO 3 at 900° C. would 
decompose into its equilibrium mixture of COj, CO and Oj 
containing 25 per cent. CO 3 with no diminution in free 

♦ Communicated by the Author. 

+ Phil. Maj?. (T) vii. p. 205 (1929). 

t Ibid, V. p. 263 (1928). 

§ Ibid. vii. p. 206 (1929). 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. ?• No. 47. June 1929. 
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energy, and we conld recombine the gaseous mixtare to 
COj without the expenditure of any work. 

By removing the c mols of C from reservoir II. at 
pressure jt>"c to a third reservoir, and then allowing C to 
decompose into its equilibrium mixture at pressure 
the chief error in Prof. Kleeman’s argument may be demon¬ 
strated even more clearly, since the spontaneous decomposition 
of C at pressure to give the gaseous equilibrium mixture 
at a higner pressure naay he made to do useful work, 

for example, by expansion against a constant pressure. The 
decomposition of the seprounstable tnolecules under isothermal 
reversible conditions must therefore be associated with a 
diminution in free energy, even allowing for the maintenance 
of the partial pressure of the seprounstable molecules at a 
constant value, and whether we obtain the decomposition 
products in two stages or in one. 

On the return of the decomposition products of C at 
pressure C'p'c to reservoir I. as c mols of 0 at pressure p'c> 
Prof. Kleeman has similarly and erroneously assumed that 
the recombination of the decomposition products to C takes 
place with no change in free energy. Since the decomposition 
and recombination of C take place at different pressures, the 
two equilibria are, in general, different and the two changes 
in free energy are not equivalent. Prof. Kleeman’s main 
argument is therefore disproved. 

In like manner, the same arguments apply to the proce¬ 
dure adopted by Prof. Kleeman for the transference of 
d mols of D from reservoir II. at pressure p''© to reservoir I. 
at pressure p'©. 

That van't Hoff’s derivation of the Law of Mass Action is 
not invalidated by the concept of seprounstable molecules 
may be demonstrated by the following reasoning :— 
in the change 

ft A. 4" hB cC + dD, 

A, B being seprostable and C, D seprounstable 


Reservoir 1. 


p'a 

PB 

Pc 

Pd 

y- 

~w~ 

-iii- 

-jy- 

M 

_jy 



Pc 

r^o 


Reservoir II. 
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it is agreed that in the transference of a inols of A and b 
mois of B from reservoir I. to II. tinder isothermal, rever¬ 
sible conditions, the increase of free energy : 

AF^ + AFB=aRTln2^ +tRTln£^. 

Pi> 

For the transference of c mols of C and d mols of D from 
reservoir II. to I. under isothermal reversible conditions we 
have choice of several routes, along any of which the increase 
of free energy must be the same, since this depends solely 
on the initial and final states of the systems and not on the 
route chosen. 

For example, we have among others the following 
options:— 

(1) We can compress 0 and D from pressures d to 

without allowing any spontiineous decomposition to 
take place (for example, by carrying out the transference in 
infinitesimal time, or supposing the velocity of decomposition 
to be extremely small). 

(2) We can remove C and D from reservoir II. at pres¬ 

sures p'^c 9 P P) allow them to decompose to the equilibrium 
mixtures at pressures 0''p"c, recombine to C and D 

at pressures p'c, p"i >9 compress to pressures p'o, p'i> and 
introduce into reservoir I. 

(3) We can follow Prof. Kleeman’s route, by removing 

(* and D from reservoir 11., allowing to decompose to 
mixtures at pressures C'^p^'c? d, compressing the mixtures 

to pressures Cp'c> D'p'p (at which C and D have partial 
pressures p’cj P d) recombining to 0 and D at pressures p'c, 
P'd, and introducing into reservoir I. 

Whatever route we follow, the increment of free energy 
in the change of c mols of C and d mols of D from pressures 
P ^c p"d to pressures p'c, P d must be the same. And the 
increase in free energy in either routes (1) or (2) is obviously 

AFc + AFb= cRT In + d RT In ^ . 

P c p''d 

Since the net change in free energy in the whole process 
is zero, 

AFa + AFb + AFc + Fi> = 0 

or a RT + WIT In 2!^ + cRT In ^ 

Px Pb Pc 

+ rfRTlnJ^=0 . . . (1) 

P x> ^ ' 

412 
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which lends hj simple rearrangement to the classical van’t 
Hoff equation. 

It should be pointed out that the change in free energy in 
transfering the seprounstable molecules C and D from 
reservoir II. to reservoir I. by Prof. Kleeman^s route cannot 
be calculated directly without assuming the Law of Mass 
Action, but recourse has to be had to alternative methods. 

In his latest communication on this subject*, Prof. Kleeman 
endeavours to substantiate his conclusions by calculation of 
the work done instead of the free energy increments in the 
transference of the seprounstable molecules C and D from 
reservoir II. to I. by his route. 

He states that equation (1) then assumes the form : 


RTln 


(7>"oV 

{p\y{p\r 


+ RTln 




+ x 


where X is, in general, a finite quantity. 

It should be sufficient to point out that if this is so, the 
the First Law of Thermodynamics is violated since a suitable 
cycle could be constructed which would produce useful work 
for an indefinite period. 

Prof. Kleeman’s kinetic derivation of bis new law is 
equally fallacious. 

In the equation 


ki, k^ express the chances of molecules encountering, and 
are a measure of tlie numb(‘r of collisions taking place per 
unit time. Prof. Kleeman introduces two ‘‘activation^' 
factors, Ki, K 2 which control the number of effective col¬ 
lisions that take place. That is to say, if in the reaction 

2A;=^2B 

the number of collisions of a molecule A with another 
molecule A is ^i, the number of collisions leading to 
formation of B is Kiiti, where Kj is, in general, a number 
less than unity. 

Now Prof. Kleeman goes on to say f, But the quantities 
Ki, K 2 , evidently depend on the frequencies of the encounters 
and on their nature, and are therefore functions of the funda¬ 
mental independent variables, the volume of the mixture, its 
temperature, and the masses of the elemental constituents.’^ 
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A more rigid proof than mere assertion would be welcome. 
The K's are ratios of effective collisions to total collisions, 
I. derivatives of activity coefficients. 

The writer must also take exception to Prof. Kleeman^s 
equations (11) and (12) in his first paper 
For the reaction : 


he writes: 


200^200 + 0 „ 


whence he says 
but this implies that 


C/O2) • 

Kx*: 


K = 


KjA-2’ 


. . (11) 
• . ( 12 ) 


““ C*co, ’ 


the equation he has been endeavouring to show is incorrect! 

Finally, in his reply t to the writer. Prof. Kleeman 
in addition has been confusing activities with activity 
coefficients. 

In the reaction, which he cites 


2ce;::ic2+e3, 

the constant of mass action 


A., A,, • • • 

where the A's are activities and the ois activity coeMcients, 
From (2), 

which is of the same form as 


K 



since ifc|, represent the velocities of collision dependent on 
the concentration, and Ki, Kj, control the effectiveness of the 
collisions. 

That is to say, Kj, Kj, are simple derivatives of the activity 
coefficients of the reagents. 
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Revision of Rowland's Preliminary Table of Solar Spectrum Wave^ 

lengths^ with an Extension to the Recent Limit of the Infra-red. 

By Chablibs B. St. Johk, Chablottb E. Moorb, Louisb M. 
Wabe, Ebwabb F. Adams, and Habold D. Babcock. [Pp. 

Axi+238.] (Carnegie Institution of Washington: Publication 

No. 396. Papers of the Mount Wilson Observatonr, Voi. III. 
1928.) 

^HE publication of the revision of Howland’s solar wave- 
lengths has been eagerly awaited by spectroscopists. The 
investigations upon which it is based have b^n carried on at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory for more than a decade. The method 
of revision is summarized in the Introduction to the volume as 
follows:— 

**The results rest upon two independent series of measure* 
ments; in each a large number of lines, well distributed and 
sufficiently isolated to serve for standards, have been measured. 
One series depends upon simultaneous exposures to the centre of 
the Sun and the standard iron arc with the 30-foot spectrograph 
and the 60-foot tower telescope in the earlier period, and with 
the To-foot spectrograph and the 150-foot tower telescope in the 
later period. The other series was made with the interferometer, 
used at first with the spectrograph of the 8now telescope on 
Mount Wilson for the accessory dispersion, and later with the 
laboratory installation in Pasadena. 

“ The two series, corrected for the rotation and orbital motion 
of the earth, are in excellent agreement; the differences for 
individual lines rarely exceed 0’002 A, while the systematic 
deviation is of the order of a few ten-thousandths of an angstrom. 
With the means of these two series as reference points, the wave¬ 
lengths of a still larger number of lines were interpolated upon 
spectrograms of high dispersion." 

It is found that Howland’s wave-lengths are remarkabl}’' con¬ 
sistent for short spectral regions, but that over extended regions 
the corrections vary in a curiously progressive way. 

The main table contains the w^ave-length of each line in the 
International System; the identification; the intensity; the 
intensities of lines in sun-spot spectra relative to the intensities 
in the spectrum of the disk; the temperature classification from 
furnace spectra ; the classification from the behaviour of the lines 
under pressure, in the explosive spark and in the high-current 
Arc ; the excitation potential of all lines whose multiplet design¬ 
ations are known. 

For completeness the Mount Wilson measures of the infra-red 
region from \7333 to X10218 are given in a separate table with 
additional information analogous to that given in the main table. 

Separate lists are given of the strongest unidentified solar 
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lines; of lines normally present in the chromosphere only; and of 
bright lines attributed to tlie corona. An additional table of 
great value contains the terra designations for excitation potentials 
for the different atoms, including ionized atoms. 

A list of 57 elements definitely identified in the Sun’s atmo¬ 
sphere is pven in the Introduction. Of the 35 elements not yet 
identified in the sun, 17 are regarded as possible and 18 as 
doubtfully possible of detection. Tables are given of the com¬ 
parative representation of the elements and of the percentage of 
enhanced lines per element. 

The volume reflects the highest credit upon the Mount Wilson 
Observatory and upon those who have collaborated in its pro¬ 
duction. It will prove of the greatest value to physicists and to 
astronomers. 

The Collected Works of J. Willaed Gibbs. Vol. I. Thermo¬ 
dynamics. [Pp. xxviii4-434.] Vol. II. Part One. Elementary 
Principles in Statistical Mechanics. [Pp. iviii + 207.] Part 
Two. Dynamics ; Vector Analysis and Multiple Algebra ; 
Electromagnetic Theory of Light, Sfc. fPp. vi-f 284.] (New 
York and London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1928. Price 
15s. each volume, or the two volumes 25^. net.) 

The former edition of Willard Gibbs’s writings, published in 1906, 
has long been out of print. During the intervening years, there 
has been a greatly increased appreciation of the fundamental 
importance of his work, and, in particular, of his writings on the 
subjects of statistical mechanics and on the equilibrium of hetero¬ 
geneous substances. The new reprint is therefore an event of 
importance, particularly as the volumes are offered at a price 
which should make them available to a wide circle of readers. 
This low published price has been made possible by the generosity 
of Professor Irving Fisher, of Tale University, a former pupil of 
Willard Gibbs, and by the employment of photographic methods 
of reproduction. The reproduction has been well done, and it is 
not easy to detect that the pages have not been printed from 
newly-set type. 

The value of the present edition is increased by the inclusion 
of a reprint of Gibbs's treatise, “ Wementary Principles in 
Statistic^ Mechanics.” This was originally published as a 
separate book, and was not included in the former edition of the 
collected works. It has for some time been out of print. The 
present reprint is therefore the first complete edition of Gibbs’s 
published writings. 

The editors state that they have under consideration the 
publication, at a later date, of a commentary, written by recognized 
authorities in the several fields, designed to aid the student of 
Gibbs’s writings. Such a volume would prove of undoubted 
value, and it is to be hoped that the project will be brought to 
fruition. 
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Modem Physics. By H. A. Wilson, M.A,, D.Sc., P.E*S. [Pp. 
xiv-h381.] (London; BJackie and Son, ]928. Price 30s. 
net.) 

Based on lectures given to students taking an Honours Course in 
physics, the volume contains a concise and up-to-date account of 
the present position of modern physics, suitable for advanced 
students. The subjects dealt with cover a wide range and are 
necessarily treated somewhat briefly. They include electron 
theory ; theories of magnetism ; thermionics ; })hotoelectricity ; 
quantum theory; the critical potentials of atoms ; X-rays, cathode 
rays, a-, /3-, and y-rays; optical spectra; positive rays; radio¬ 
active transformations; constitution of atoms ; gaseous ions ; 
the motion of electrons in gases; the electrical conductivity of 
flames; the positive glow and negative glow; atmospheric 
electricity; special and general relativity and gravitation. At the 
end of each chapter, references are given to treatises on the 
subject-matter of the chapter, suitable for more advanced and 
specialized study. 

A number of examples on the subject-matter of each chapter, 
to be v\orked by the student, are given at the end of the volume. 
In the mathematical sections, mathematical difficulties are care¬ 
fully avoided; a chapter is devoteil to vector operations in these 
dimensions, and the operations of tensor calculus are explained. 

As an introduction to specialized study the \olume can be 
thoroughly recommended. 

The Conduction of Electricity through Gases. By Sir J. J. Thomson, 
O.M,, P.E.S.,and G. P. Thomson, M.A. Third Edition. \o\, I. 
[Pp. viii-|-491, with 121 ligures.] (Cambridge : at the 
University Press. 1928. Price 25s. net.) 

Twenty-two years have elapsed since the publication of the 
second edition of Sir J. J. Thomson’s well-known work on the 
conduction of electricity through gases, lu the interval a vast 
number of researches on the subject have been ])ublished. The 
preparation of a new edition was commenced fifteen years ago, 
and the publication has at length become possible with tiie 
cooperation of Professor G. P. Thomson. Physicists will be 
grateful to the authors for )»aving undertaken the very heavy 
task of summarizing the work that has been done since 1906. 

It has been necesfiary to extend the book to two volumes. The 
volume under review covers the ground of the first ten chapters 
of the earlier edition, and deals with the general properties of the 
ions and with ionization by heat and light. Most of the original 
paragraphs have been retained with the original numbering ; new 
paragraphs, dealing with subjects cognate to one of the original 
paragrapiis, receive the same number, followed by a decimal. Tliis 
procedure has the advantage of niaintaining continuity wdth the 
earlier editions and of enabling the new material to be easily 
identified. 
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Eeferences to original papers are given throughout, and there 
are numerous diagrams of apparatus and experimental results. 
No physicist can afford to be without the authoritative account of 
an important branch of the subject. 

The Nattire of the Physical World, By A. S. Eddington, M.A., 
LL.D., D.Sc.. F.R.S. [Pp. ix+361.] (Cambridge; at the 
University Press. 1928. Price 12s. 6fZ. net.) 

The publication of the Gifford Lectures, delivered by Prof. 
Eddington in 1927, will make available to a wider circle a 
brilliant exposition of the nature of the physical world as viewed 
from the standpoint of modern science. The first portion of 
the book is devoted to the new scientific outlook. In Prof. 
Eddington’s words ; “ The modern scientific theories have broken 
away from the common standpoint which identifies the real with 
tfie concrete.’’ The new theories, which have brought about the 
downfall of classical physics,—relativity, the quantum theory, 
and wave-mechanics—are described; these chapters form a model 
of what popular scientific exposition should be—clear, accurate, 
and stimulating. The nature of the fundamental entities used in 
modern physics—length, mass, time, and so forth—is discussed 
at some length. The difference between the field laws of physics 
and the quantum laws is clearly elucidated: the former are shown 
to be mere truisms; the latter are regarded as laws of goverance 
of the material universe. 

The latter portion of the book is more speculative, dealing with 
what the author terms “the problem of relating these purely 
physical discoveries to the wider aspects and interests of our 
human nature.’’ The application of what Prof. Eddington terms 
the “principle of indeterminacy of behaviour” to the question of 
“ free-will ” provides interesting reading and has far-reaching 
consequences. The question as to whether our knowledge is 
confined to what we can discover by scientific methods has an 
application to the mind. 

The volume is a masterly exposition which provides fascinating 
reading both for the scientist and for the philosopher. 

Non-Riemaaniaa Geometry, By L. P. Eisenhaet, Professor of 
Mathematics, Princeton University. American Mathematical 
Society Colloquim Publications, Vol. VIII. [Pp. viii-f 184.] 
(New York; 1928. English Agents, Bowes and Bowes, Cam¬ 
bridge. Price S2.50.) 

The recent developments of the theory of relativity have drawn 
attention to non-Kiemannian geometry, and the appearance of 
this volume comes at an opportune time. The nori-symmetric 
displacements which are at the basis of Einstein’s latest theory 
are treated in the first chapter on asymmetric connexions, the 
projective geometry of paths, and the geometry of sub-spaces. 
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The volume is suitable for advanced mathematical students. 
Prof* Eisenhart’s own contributions to the subject are considerable, 
and no better exposition of the mathematical theory could be 
desired. A full bibliography is appended and full references to it 
are given throughout the text. The volume forms an important 
addition to the valuable series of Colloquim Lectures published by 
the American Mathematical Society. 

An Introduction to the Chemistry of Plant Products, Vol. I. On 
the Nature and Significance of the Commomr Organic Components 
of Plants. By P. Haas, D.Sc., Ph.D., and T. G. Hill, U.Sc., 
A.E.C.S. Fourth Edition. [Pp. xvi-f530.] (London : Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co. 1928. Price ISs. net.) 

The fourth edition of Messrs. Haas and Hill's ‘Chemistry of 
Plant Products’ follows the same general lines as the third 
edition, when the work was divided into two volumes. The first 
volume deals mainly with the more chemical side of the subject— 
the occurrence and chemistry of the chief products of plant 
activity, such as fats, oils, waxes, aldehydes and alcohols, carbo¬ 
hydrates, glucosides, tannins, pigments, colloids, proteins, and 
enzymes. The more purely physiological problems are dealt with 
in the second volume. 

The great increase in biochemical investigation during recent 
years has necessitated the inclusion of much additional matter, 
seven years having elapsed since the last edition appeared. The 
book has been thoroughly revised and to a large extent rewritten, 
and the volume under review contains 120 pages more than the 
previous edition. 

The work is well annotated with references to original papers 
and has a detailed index. Both for study and reference the 
new edition will prove of great value to all engaged in biochemical 
work. 


OXXXVI. Proceedings of Learned Societies, 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

[Continued from p. 904.1 

March 6th, 1929.—Prof. J. W. Gregory, LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.E.8., President, in the Chair. 

Mrs. M. M. Ogiltie Goedok, D.Sc., P.G.S., delivered a lecture 
on the Structure of the Western Dolomites. 

She described briefly the stratigraphical succession of the 
Permian and Triassic rocks which mainly compose the mountain- 
lands of the Western Dolomites, and showed their character in a 
number of photographic slides. Special attention was given to 
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the outbreaks of rolcanic action which took place in the Upper 
Buchenstein and Wengen periods at the close of the Alpine 
Middle Trias. These were associated with long crust-fissures in a 
west-north-westerly and east-south-easterly direction, in the course 
of which numerous vents occurred. Sills and dykes of andesite 
were much more frequent than had been supposed, although the 
sills were near the surface, and differed little from the lava-flows. 
Crust-movements took place, and certain areas were relatively 
uplifted as submarine terraces while inthrows occurred along the 
volcanic zones. Discordances and alternations were shown between 
the lavas and tuffs of the volcanic zones and the Marmolata Lime¬ 
stone or Schlern Dolomite that formed on the terraces. 

Volcanic action continued in much lessened degree during the 
Cassian time, tuffs intermingling locally with the calcareous and 
marly deposits. The seas were shallower, and were marked out 
on the north of the tuff accumulations of Fassa into a number of 
protected basins. Growths of coral-limestone (‘ Cipit Limestone ’) 
were prevalent along the edges of the submarine terraces; they were 
frequently breeciated by surf action, and hel}>ed to extend the base 
upon which the limestone and dolomite of the terraces could form. 
Conditions, however, might vary, and the marly deposits and reef- 
limestones encroach u})on the terrace-slopes. 

Mojsisovic's presentation of the coral-reef origin of the great 
thicknesses of Schlern Dolomite was founded largely upon geolo¬ 
gical sections which showed the Wengen and Cassian strata banked 
up against steep walls of Schlern Dolomite, regarded as original 
reef-walls. But detailed observations over a wide area had shown 
a gradual passage of facies: for example, in Cassian time, from 
Cassian tuff-conglomerates, tuffs, and marls rich in fossils to lenti¬ 
cular reef-formations or blocks of Cipit Limestone, and from 
these to typical Schlern Dolomite. A niunber of photographs 
from the Fermeda group. Sella, Langkofl, and Schlern, demon¬ 
strated the |>assage of local alternations and facies. The facts 
poinbul to algal formations as in great measure the origin of the 
Schlern Dolomite. 

The next succeeding group of Eaibl Sandstones and 
Marls also showed facies relations with the Schlern Dolomite. 
They had been de]X)sited upon irregular surfaces of that dolomite, 
sometimes in shallow basin-shaped areas, sometimes on surfaces of 
abrasion. In the frequent unconformities, the upper layers of 
Raibl strata overstepped the lower. The group thus thinned, and 
passed into dolomitic facies in the direction in which the Schlern 
Dolomite swelled out in thickness. 

An east-to-west section from the St. Cassian to the Ampezzo 
district showed the form of the Schlern Dolomite of that area, 
which in Lagazuoi Mountain was about 1600 feet thick, and 
thinned out gradually both towards east and west. Eastwards it 
thinned wdthin 3 miles into the Cassian and Raibl strata of the 
Romerlo meadowland, westwards within 2| miles into the same 
groups on the west of Valparola Alpe. 
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The Dachstein Dolomite, which succeeds the Eaibl strata, 
forms a massive deposit throughout the Enneberg and Ampezzo 
disti'ict, but has been mostly eroded from the western area. 

The leading structural features were described, with the aid of 
the geological map of the Groden and Fassa district published by 
the lecturer in 1927. Several phases of mountain-movement 
could be distinguished in this district. Diu-ing the regional move¬ 
ments of uplift of the Eastern Alps the whole district had been 
thrown into anticlines and synclines extending almost due east 
and Avest (N. 80"-8o" W.). These were cut by numerous east-to- 
west vertical faults. Later, during periods of intensified crust- 
pressures, the faults were in many places overcast northwards or 
southwards, or in some oblique direction. The older fold-forms 
were locally thrown into steep knee-flexures, or new flexures 
developed, and new faults cut through them, usually with an 
inclination in one direction or another and the occurrence of local 
ov^erthrusts. 

Transverse vertical faults occurred at fairly regular intervals 
throughout the district, and at an advanced j)eriod, associated by 
the lecturer with the Dinaric (Peri-Adriatic; movements, cross- 
plication and cross-thrusting had been set up. The major fold- 
forms were of the nature of wide asymmetric anticlines with a st-eep 
western wing and a long gently-inclined eastern wing. The chief 
complications of the cros.s-movement occurred on the west side of 
these anticlines and in the areas of adjacent subsidence. 

The vertical faults were in some cases overcast towards the west, 
or overcast folds formed and were fractured, and origin was given 
to the westward movement of thrust-masses. 

Owing to recurrences of north-to-south pressures and to the 
marked inequalities of resistance, the later differential movements 
were extremely complex. 

As a rule, gliding-planes developed Avithin the thrust-masses 
themselves, and the upper layers tended to l>e carried farther 
forward than the lower. 

A number of photogmphs of leading thrust-planes in the 
district and geological sections illustrated the relations of the 
thrust-masses of Pitschberg, on the north of Groden Valley, 
Langkofl and Plattkofl, on the south of that Valley, and Buffaure, 
on the east of Fassa Valley. The horizontal displacements had 
not exceeded kilometres. 

Reference was then briefly made to the next important zone of 
east-to-Avest thrust-movement, which the lecturer had demonstrated 
in 1899 in the Boe Summit of Sella Massive. Reithofer had 
recently shown an extension of this thrust in the north of the 
group, where he believed it to be a ‘ relief ’ overthrust. Dr. 
Ampferer Avas of opinion that quite a number of these later over¬ 
thrusts were of this character. 

Still farther east, the lecturer showed in her geological map of 
Enneberg the occurrence of another zone of east-to-west thrusts 
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on the east of the Lower Enneberg and St. Vigil area, a zone 
associated with overthrusts in the ertensive tract or dolomite-rock 
between Enneberg and Ampezzo. 

March 20th, 1929.—Prof. J. W. Gregory, LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘Some South Australian Algal Limestones in Process of 
Formation.’ By Sir Douglas Mawson, O.B.E., B.E., D.Sc., 
P.R.S., F.G.S. 

This contribution serves to record three different types of lime¬ 
stone now actually in process of formation, under the influence of 
plant-growth occurring in the south-eastern region of South 
Austmlia. 

The locality is but slightly i-aised above sea-level and quite flat, 
but for a series of old vegetated calcareous sand-dunes which 
extend in parallel formation across the country, thus interfering 
with the drainage and determining low swampy intervening areas. 
It is an area of almost horizontal late Tertiary limestone. 

A remarkable development of limestone-* biscuits ’ occurs at 
‘ Biscuit Flat ’, a locality which is inundated in winter, but dries 
out in summer. The deposition of the calcium carbonate producing 
these forms is determined by the activities of blue-green algse. 

At a point near the coast, but isolated from the sea, are per¬ 
manently inundated areas forming lakes of greater or less salinity. 
In Lake Kai-atta, one of these, an exubei'ant growth of algse occurs, 
among which forms of Lithothamnion are conspicuous. Feeding 
upon the alga* are abundant shrimp-like crustaceans. A veritable 
reef of algal limestone is building out into the lake, compamble on 
a small scale with a fringing coral-reef. 

Lakelets recently cut off from the Coorong, an arm of the sea, 
which usually dry up more or less completely during the summer 
months, are flooretl with a thick dejK)sit of what is known locally as 
‘pipe-clay.’ This proved to be a fine pulverulent deposit of 
calcium carlx)nate, somewhat dolomitized, evidently deposited 
from the saturated waters of the lakes during the spring season 
by the concentrating process of evapomtion abetted by the 
presence of minute blue-green alga?. 

2. ‘ The Unroofing of the Dartmoor Granite, and an Outline 
of the Distribution of its Detritus in the Sediments of Southern 
England.’ By Arthur W. Groves, Ph.D., M.Sc., D.I.C. 

A systematic outline mineralogical survey has been made of the 
sediments of Southern England, from the base of the Permian in 
Devon (Watcombe Clay) up to the Lenham Beds of the North 
Downs, in search of detrital minerals of the Dartmoor Granite. 
The work is based on the very detailed descriptions which have 
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been Br. A. Brammall and others on the heavy 

minerjtl U^er^kges of the major granite-masses of Devon and 
Cornwall. ^ iilthough it has been found possible to distinguish to 
a lair extent between the detritus from the various granites, the 
danger of confusing detrital material from Cornish granites with 
that from Dartmoor in the sediments of the South of England is 
largely obviated by the fact that detritus from the Cornish 
granites does not appear to have gone east of Dartmoor to any 
very appreciable extent, and that there are compartively few post- 
Carboniferous sedimentary strata west of Dartmoor. 

For the sake of brevity, no reference is made in the paper to 
those horizons in which Dartmoor detritus was not found. 

The minor intrusions above the granite were being rapidly 
eroded in Permo-Triassic times, but there is no evidence of the 
actual granite being exposed at that period. The minerals of the 
pneumatolytic and contact-zones of the minor intrusions consan¬ 
guineous with the granite were distributed in large quantity east 
and north-east of the Dartmoor area, but no evidence of them was 
found in the Slapton outlier. 

No proof has been obtained of direct derivation of detritus from 
the Dartmoor Granite in the Jumssic rocks. 

The earliest evidence of the exposure of the granite is in late 
Wealden times. Aptian yields mostly negative evidence. 
Throughout Upper Cretaceous times—particularly during the 
Selbomian epoch—the Dartmoor Granite contributed enormous 
quantities of detritus to the sediments of Southern England, 
reaching as far afield as Kent and Oxfordshire, and perhaps 
farther. 

The Thanet Sand is barren, and the Reading Beds yield but 
very scanty evidence. The London Clay appears to l)e barren, 
except in West Dorset. Dartmoor detritus is present again in 
large quantities in the Bagshot Beds of Devon and Dorset, but 
east of the New Forest the evidence of it is obscured by increasing 
quantities of material from Armorica. The higher Eocene stra^ 
have yielded negative evidence. 

The Oligocene of the Isle of Wight also yielded negative 
evidence. 

The Aquitanian deposits of the Bovey and Petrockstow basins 
are, as already shown by Prof. P. G. H. Boswell, mainly derived 
from the Dartmoor Granite. 

The Cornish Pliocene was largely derived from the Cornish 
granites. The St. Keverne outlier is mainly derived from the 
Falmouth and Bodmin masses, and yields no evidence of Dartmoor 
detritus. 

A number of new occurrences of duinortierite are recorded in 
the paper. 


[The JSdiiors do not kola themselvee rteponsxhle for the 
views expressed by their correspondents.'] 
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Hall effect and other properties of, 
161. 


Arc, on the eieetrie, in mixed gases, 
1085. 

- spectra, on the influence of hy¬ 
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stitution of, 1106. 
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X-radiations, 737. 

Barlow (Dr. H. M.) on the electron 
theory of metals, 459. 
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thermal agitation, 774. 
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tibility of some, 145. 
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Bismuth smoke particles, on the 
constitution of, 1108. 
Bohr-Heisenberg’s uncertainty con¬ 
ditions, on, 1187. 

Bolometer, on the Tacuum, 1067. 
Bond (Dr. W. N.) on the magnitude 
of non-dimensional constants, 719; 
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tain molecular lengths measured 
by an optical lever, 1163. 

Books, new:—Collected Papers of 
Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, 420; 
Macconochie's Thermodynamics 
Applied to Engineering, 420; 
Lorentz^s Yorlesungen iiber Theo- 
retisclie Pbysik an der Universifat 
Leiden, 421; Kohlrausch’s Wien- 
Harms Handbuch der E^meriraen- 
talphysik,421: Bowen's The Evo¬ 
lution of the Igneous Rocks, 634; 
Annual Tables of Constants and 
Numerical Data, 636; Birtwistle's 
The Principles of Thermodyna¬ 
mics, 636; Jellinek’s Lehrbuch 
der Physikalischen Chemie, 637; 
Fishers Statistical Methods for 
Research Workers, 638; Wien 
Harms Handbuch dtrP^xperimen- 
talphy8ik,638; Kingzett's Chemi¬ 
cal Encyclopaedia, 639; Honda’s 
Magnetic Properties of ^Matter, 
640; Collected Researches, Na¬ 
tional Physical Laboratory, 640; 
Thomson’s Beyond the Electron, 
750; Knopp’s Theory and Appli¬ 
cation of Infinite Series, 750; 
Lyman’s The Spectroscopy of 
the Extreme Ultra-Violet, 751; 
Travers’s The Discovery of the 
Rare Gases, 751: Mather’s Old 
Mother Earth, 752; Morse’s Biblio¬ 
graphy of Crystal Structure, 752; 
Jolley’s Alternating Current Rec¬ 
tification, 898; Tolman’s Statisti¬ 
cal Mechanics, 898; Haas's Ma- 
teriewellen und Quantenmechanik, 
899; Lind’s The Chemical Effects 
of Alpha Particles and Electrons, 
899; Rideal and Tayhir’s Catalysis 
in Theory and Practice, 899; 
Richardson’s Sound, fKX); Crennell 
and Lea’s Alkaline Accumulators, 
900; Caven and Cranston’s Sym¬ 
bols and Forraulm in Chemistry, 
901; Turnbull’s The Theory of 


Determinants, Matrices, and In¬ 
variants, 901; Becker’s Unter- 
suchungen zur Quantentheorie von 
Louis der Broglie, 902; Schro- 
dinger’s Four l^ectlilies on Wave 
Mechanics and Collect<‘d Papers on 
Wave Mechanics, 002; de Broglie 
and Brillouin’s Selected Pimers on 
Wave Mechanics, 902; Bragg’s 
Introduction to Crystal Analysis 
and The Structure of an Organic 
Crystal, 1096; Revision of Row¬ 
land’s Preliminary Table of Solar 
Spectrum Wa ve-lengths, 1198; 
The Collected Works of J. Willard 
Gibbs, 1199; Wilson’s Modern 
Physics, 1200 ; Sir J. J. Thomson 
and G. P. Thomson’s The Conduc¬ 
tion of Electricity through Gases, 
1200; Eddington 8 The Nature of 
the Physical World, 1201 ; Eiseu- 
hart’s Non-Riemanninii Geometry. 
1201; Haas and Ilill's Introduc¬ 
tion to the Chemifstry of Plant 
Products, 1202. 

Bose t Prof. S. N.) on the beryllium 
spectrum in the region X 3367 
1964, 197. 

Bourgin (Dr. D. G.) on tho propaga¬ 
tion of sound ill gases, 821. 

Bradley (II. 8.) on adsorption at the 
surtace of binary liquid mixtures, 
142; on the lattice energy of Lill 
and the normal potential of 
1081. 

Brentano (Dr. ,T.) on precision mea¬ 
surements of X-ray reflexions from 
crystal powders,* 507; on the 
application of a valve amplifier to 
the measurement of X-ray and 
photoelectric effects, 685. 

Brindley fG. W.)on the distribution 
of chai’ge in the chlorine ion in 
rocksalt, 616; on the refractivity 
of gaseous compounds, 891. 

Bromwich (Dr.T.J.I’a.) on the phe¬ 
nomena of projected electrons, 470. 

Briinsted (J. X.) on the separation 
of isotopes, 631. 

Brown (W. L.) on groups of 
trons in the Geissler discharge, 

Browning (Dr. H. M.) on a complex 

S endulum driven by two pen- 
ulums having commensurate 
periods, 721. 
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Buxton (A.) on the aberration effect 
on straight-line reproduction, 441. 

Cadmium, on the influence of hydro¬ 
gen on the arc spectrum of, 212; 
on the energy of dissociation of 
molecules o^ 555. 

-and mercury vapours, on flutings 

in the absorption spectrum of a 
mixture of, 505. 

-oxide, on the lattice constants 

of, 507. 

Cajsium, on the spectrum of, excited 
by acdve nitrogen, 733. 

Calcium nitrate, on the heat of solu¬ 
tion of, 241. 

Calculus, on an extension of Heavi¬ 
side’s operational, 1153. 

Carbon, on the influence of hydrogen 
on the arc spectrum of, 312; on 
the spectrum emitted by, under 
bombardment. 706. 

Carrington (Dr. H.) on critical 
stresses for tubular .struts, 1063. 

CarrutluTs (G. H.) on the applica¬ 
tion of Talbot's law to photo¬ 
electric cells, 702. 

Ceric hydroxicle sols, on the action 
of ionizing radiations on, 86. 

Cerium, on the ionization potential 
of, 286. 

Chapman (Prof. S.) on the thermal 
diffusion of rare constituents in 
gas-mixtures, 1. 

Charles worth (Prof. J. K.) on the 
South Wales eud-moraine, 758; 
on the glacial geology of the 
Derbyshire dome, 759. 

Chlorine ion, on the distribution 
of charge in the, in rocksalt, 616. 

Clio (D. E. T.) on the three-electro- 
der vacuum-tube oscillator, 1038. 

Chromium echelette gratings for 
infra-red investigations, on, 742. 

Clarkson (Dr. VV.)on the intensities 
of some ¥ e+ multiplets, 98; on 
the spectral phenomena of spark 
discharges, 322. 

Coblenlz (V\\ W.) on the Raman 
spectra of scattered radiation, 203. 

Colloids, on the action of ionizing 
radiations on, 86. 

Condenser-telephone, on the, 115. 

Conductivity, on the influence of a 
high-potential direct current on 
the, of an electrolyte, 153 ; on the 
measurement of, by oscillating 
circuits, 667. 
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Constants, on the magnitude of non- 
dimensional, 719. 

Coolman (C.) on a supposed limitar 
tion of the second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics, 504. 

Copper, on the action of ionizing 
radiations on colloidal, 86; on the 
absorption of X-rays by, 3^. 

Copper-magnesium and copper-anli- 
mony alloys, on the magnetic 
susceptibility of, 150; on the Hall 
effect and other properties of, 161; 
on an X-ray investigation of the, 
1113. 

Copper smoke particles, on the con¬ 
stitution of, 1102. 

Corona discharge in neon, on the, 632. 

Cox (II. L.) on the effect of stress 
upon the X-ray reflexions from 
tungsten wire, 981. 

Crew (Prof. H.) on the influence of 
a hydrogen atmosphere upon the 
arc spectra of certain metals, 312. 

Critical temperature, on the co¬ 
efficient of cubical expansion of 
liquids and, 887. 

Crowther (Prof. J. A.) on the action 
of ionizing radiations on colloids, 
80. 

Crystal detectors, on the effect of 
ultraviolet and X-rays on, 866. 

-photographs, on the interpre¬ 
tation of X-ra}’, 373. 

- powders, precision measure¬ 
ments of X-rav reflexions from, 
507. 

-structure of solid methane, on 

the, 761. 

Cupric chloride, on the heat of solu¬ 
tion of, 236. 

Cylinder, on the aii>flow around a, 
*253. 

Davies (W. G.) on the ma^etic 
susceptibility of some amalgams 
and binary alloys, 145. 

Davis (Dr. *A. II.) on the trans¬ 
mission of sound through parti¬ 
tions, 1050. 

Davison (Dr. C.) on the eleven-year 
and nineteen-year periods of earth¬ 
quake frequency, 580. 

Diamonds, on the artificial prepara¬ 
tion of, 488. 

Dielectric constants of imperfect in¬ 
sulators, on the, 985, 

Diffusion, on the thermal, of rare 
constituents in gas-mixtures, 1. 

.Jun« 1929. 4£ 
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Discharge-tube, on the control ot 
current in a, 106. 

Di^, on the acoustic ][^rformance of 
a, driven by a coil in a radial 
magnetic field, 1011 . 

Double refraction, on the dispersion 
of, in quartz, 80. 

Dro]^, on liquid, on the same liquid 
surface, 247. 

Dust figures, on the formation of 
Kundt s tube, 623. 

Dysprosium, on the ionization poten¬ 
tial of, 286. 

Earhart (it. F.) on the control of 
' current in a discharge-tube by 
means of a magnetic field, 106. 

Earthquake frequency, on the eleven- 
year and nineteen-year periods of, 
681. 

Echelette gratings, on chromium, 
for infra-red investigations, 742. 

Edgeworth (Lt -Col. K. E.) on fre¬ 
quency variations of the triode 
oscillator, 200 . 

Einstein’s law of gravitation, on, 
1183. 

Elastic bodies, on the contact be¬ 
tween two, pressed together, 463. 

Elasticity, on the method of Ritz for 
the solutions of problems in, 332. 

Electric arc, on the, in mixed gases, 
1085. 

-current, on the control of the, 

in a dischaige-tube, 106. 

Electrical discharges, on high-fre¬ 
quency, in gases, 5^, 600. 

-resistance, on a new method of 

measuring the, of alloys, 662. 

Electrolysis, on, with a mercury 
cathode, 951. 

Electrolyte, on the influence of a 
high-potential direct current on 
the conductivity of an, 153. 

Electromagnetic field of an electron, 
on the, 426. 

Electromotive force of thermal agi¬ 
tation, on the, 774. 

Electron theory of metals, on the, 
459. 

Electrons, on groups of, in the 
Geissler discharge, 17; on three- 
dimensional motion of, in the field 
of a non-neutral atom, 31; on the 
attachment of, to the molecules 
HOI and NH 3 , 277 ; on the rela¬ 
tion between fme, and their waves, 
405; on the electromagnetic field 


of, 425; on the phenomena of 
projected, 470; on the thermo¬ 
dynamical properties of, 493; on 
the distribution of, in atoms, 617; 
on two-dimensional periodic orbits 
of, 783. 

Elements, on regularities in the 
table of, 691. 

Emelyas (Dr. K. G.) on groups of 
electrons in the Geissler discharge, 
17. 

Energy-frequency spectrum of static 
and of telegraph signals, on the, 
176. 

Engines, on the thermal efficiency 
of standard cycles for intern^ 
combustion, 386. 

Ether, on the separation of thorium 
from uranium by, 670. 

Ethyl alcohol, on the heats of solu¬ 
tion of some salts in, 209. 

Europium, note on, 1008. 

Evans (Prof. E. J.) on the Hall 
effect and other properties of the 
copper-antimony series of alloys, 
161. 

Examination marks, on the fre¬ 
quency-distribution of, 1136. 

Expansion, on the coefficient of 
cubical, of liquids and critical 
temperature, 887. 

Page (A.) on the air-flow around a 
circular cylinder, 253. 

Fairclough (N.) on the vacuum 
bolometer, 1067. 

Ferrous sulphate solutions, on the 
action of X-rays on, 129. 

Fluids, on the steady motion of 
viscous, incompressible, 641. 

Frequency-distrioution of examina¬ 
tion marks, on the, 1135. 

Fricke (H.) on the action of X-rays 
on ferrous sulphate solutions, 129. 

Friction, on a molecular theory of, 
905. 

Gadolinium, on the ionization poten¬ 
tial of, 2 ^. 

Gallium amalgams, on the magnetic 
susceptibility of, 145. 

Gamma-ray absorption, on tbe tem¬ 
perature coefficient of, 337. 

Ganguli (A.) on the hydrolytic ad¬ 
sorption by humic acid, 317. 

Gases, on the thermal diffusion of 
rare constituents in mixtures of, 1 ; 
on high-frequency discbazges in, 
586, 600; on the Raman efieol in, 
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744; on the propagation of sound 
in, 821; on the electric arc in 
mixed, 1085. 

Gaseous compounds, on the refrac- 
tivity of, 891. 

-molecule, on the change that a, 

may undergo between two con¬ 
secutive collisions, 53. 

Gatty (C.) on the dielectric con¬ 
stants of imperfect insulators, 985* 

Gehman (S. D.) on the measurement 
of conductivities hy means of 
oscillating circuits, 567. 

Geissler discharge, on groups of 
electrons in the, 17. 

Geological Society, proceedings of 
the, 422, 763, 903, 1202. 

Geometrical radiation problem, note 
on a, 275,1092. 

George (Ur. W. H.) on the inter¬ 
pretation of X-ray crystal photo¬ 
graphs. 373. 

Gershun (A.) on uniformly diffused 
light through two apertures, 
419. 

Gold, on the absorption of X-rays 
by, 353. 

- amalgams, on the magnetic 

susceptibility of, 145. 

-smoke particles, on the consti¬ 
tution of, 1103. 

Goldsbrough (Dr. G. R.) on the 
method of Ritz for the solution 
of problems in elasticity, 332. 

Goldstein (R. F.) on the constant 
of mass action, 205, 1193. 

Gordon (Mrs. M. M. 0.) on the 
.structure of the Western Dolo¬ 
mites, 1202. 

Gratings, on chromium echelette, 
for infra-red investigations, 742. 

Gravitation, on Whiteheads and 
Einstein’s laws of, 1183. 

Green (C. B.) oii the control of 
current in a discharge-tube by 
means of a magnetic field, 106. 

Green (Dr. G.) on the condenser 
telephone, 115. 

Gregory (Prof. J. W.) on the ge^ 
logical history of the Atlantic 
Ocean, 759. 

Grids, on the use of photographic, 
378. 

Grime (G.) on the copper-magne¬ 
sium alloys, 1113. 

Groves (Dr. A, W.) on the Dartmoor 
granite, 1205. 
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G^ta (Dr. M. M. S.) on suptf!posed 
X-radiations, 737. 

Hall effect, on the, of the copper- 
antimony series of alloys, 161. 

Hamada (H.) on the spectra of 
alkali metals excited oy active 
nitrogen, 729. 

Harlow (F. H.) on the thermal ex¬ 
pansions of mercury and vitreous 
silica, 674. 

Harris (F. C.) on the dispersion of 
double refraction in quartz, 80. 

Harrison (Dr. T. H.) on the appli¬ 
cation of Talbot’s law to photo¬ 
electric cells, 792. 

Hayman (Dr. R. L.) on high-fire« 
quency discharges in helium and 
neon, 586. 

Heat flow when the boundary con¬ 
dition is Newton’s law, on, 1143. 

Heats of solution, on the, of some 
salts in water and ethyl alcohol 
solutions, 209. 

Heaviside’s operational calculus, on 
an extension of, 1153. 

Helium, on high-frequency dis¬ 
charges in, 586. 

-excitation, on the Raman effect 

by, 858. 

Heresy (Prof. G.) on the separation 
of isotopes, 63l. 

Heyrovsky (Prof. J.) on electrolysis 
with a mercury cathode, 951, 

Tiigab (Dr. M. A.) on three-dimen- 
aonal motion of an electron in the 
fleld of a non-neutral atom, 31; 
on two-dimensional periodic orbits 
in the field of a non-neutral, 783. 

Higgs (A. J.) on the attachment of 
electrons to the molecules HCl 
and NHa, 277. 

Higham (F.) on the petrology of the 
basal complex of Jamaica, 903. 

High-frequency radiation, on the 
abstn-ption of, 841. 

High-potential direct current, on the 
influence of a, on the conductivity 
of an electrolyte, 153. 

Hill (F. J.) on the size of the mole¬ 
cules of fatty acids, 940. 

Hoare (F. E.) on the platinum ther¬ 
mometer temperature scale, 384. 

Houstoun (Dr. R. A.) on the tem¬ 
perature of radiation and its 
photographic action, 1153. 

Humic acid, on the hydrolytic ad¬ 
sorption hy, 817, 
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Hydrogen^ on the influence of, on 
the arc spectra of metals, 312; on 
the ionization of, by its own radia¬ 
tions, 970; on the normal potential 
of, 1081. 

-chloride, on the attachment of 

electrons to the molecules of, 277; 
on the Eaman effect in, 744. 

Indium amalgams, on the magnetic 
susceplibility of, 145. 

Infra-red investigations, on chro¬ 
mium echelette gratings for, 742. 

Insulators, on the dielectric con¬ 
stants of imperfect, 985. 

Internal combustion engines, on the 
thermal efliciency of standard 
cycles for, 386, 

Ionization, on the, of hydrogen by 
its own radiations, 970. 

- potentials of the rare earth 

elements, on the, 285. 

Ionizing radiations, on the action of, 
on colloids, 86. 

Ions, on the radiometer effect of 
positive, 70. 

Iron, on the intensities of some 
multiplets in the arc and chromo¬ 
sphere spectra of, 98. 

-smoke particles, on the consti¬ 
tution of, 1103. 

Irons (E. J.) on the formation of 
Kundt^s tube dust figures, 523; 
on the effect of constrictions in 
KundVs tube, 873. 

Irregular motions, on the analysis 
of, 176. 

Isotopes, on the separation of, 631. 

J phenomenon, on the, 737. 

Jackson (W.) on the effect of ultra¬ 
violet and X-rays on crystal 
detectors, 866. 

Jeffcott (Prof. H. H.) on the thermal 
efficiency of standard cycles for 
internal combustion engines, 386; 
on the nature and form of the 
contact between two elastic bodies 
pressed together by a given force, 
453. 

Jones*(Prof.O. T.) on the Yellow¬ 
stone Canon, 765. 

Jowett (Dr. A.) on the glacial geo¬ 
logy of the Derbyshire dome, 769. 

Keeping (E. S.) on the magnetic 
suscej^tioility of some amalgams 
and binary all^s, 145. 

Kenrick (Dr. G. W.) on the analysis 

of irregular motions, 176* 


Kleeman (Dr. R. D.) on the change 
that a gaseous molecule may 
undergo between two consecutive 
collisions, 53; on the constant of 
mass action, ^; on the thermo¬ 
dynamical properties of the elec¬ 
tron, 493. 

Knipp (Prof. C. T.) on the radio¬ 
meter effect of positive ions, 70. 

Kundt's tube, on the effect of con¬ 
strictions in, 873. 

-dust figures, on the form¬ 
ation of, 523. 

Lanthanum, on the ionization poten¬ 
tial of, 286. 

Lattey (R. T.) on the dielectric con¬ 
stants of imperfect insulators, 985. 

Lattice energy of Li 11, on the, 1081. 

Lead smoke particles, on the con¬ 
stitution of, 1106. 

Leech-Porter (J. A, II.) on the in- 
fiuence of a high-potential direct 
current on the conductivity of an 
electrolyte, 153. 

Light, on the intensity of the 
scattered, from an iiupolarized 
beam, 204; on uniformly diiiused, 
through two apertures, 419, 1093. 

-scattering in liquids, on the 

theory of, 100. 

Liquid drops on the same liquid 
surface, on, 247. 

-mixtures, on adsorption at the 

surface of binary, 142. 

Liquids, on the theory of light- 
scattering in, 160; on tim Kamau 
ettect in some organic, 597. 

Lithium hydride, on the lattice 
energy of, 1081. 

Littler (T. 8.) on the transmission 
of sound through partitions, 1050. 

Loud-speaker, on the coil-driveu, 

1011 . 

McLachlan (Dr. N. W.) on the 
acoustic performance of a vibrating 
rigid disk driven by a coil situated 
in a radial magnetic field, 1011. 

McLennan (Prof, J. C.) on the 
crystal structure of solid methane, 
761. 

Magnesium, on the influence of 
hydrogen on the are spectrum of, 
812. 

- and copper alloys, on the 

magnetic susceptibility of, 150; 
on an X-ray investigation of the, 
1113, 
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Magnetic field, on tlie control of 
current in a discharge-tube bj 
means of a, 106. 

— susceptibility of some amal¬ 
gams and binary alloys, on the, 
146. 

Mahajan (L. D.) on liquid drops on 
the same liquid surface, 247. 

Manganese carbonate, on the lattice 
constants of, 507. 

~ phosphide, on the specific heat 
of, 125. 

-smoke particles, on the con¬ 
stitution of, 1108. 

Marsh (Dr. J. K.) on the rare 
earths associated with uraninites, 
1005. 

Marty a (Dr. D. F.) on frequency 
variations of the triode oscillator, 
1094. 

Mass action, on the constant of, 205, 
206, 1193. 

Mntley (Dr. C. A.) on the crater of 
l^apaimjan, 754; on the ha&al 
complex of Jamaica, 903. 

Mawson (Sir D.) on South Austra¬ 
lian algal limestones, 1205. 

Mazza (L.) on the crystal structure 
of nickel, 301. 

Meksyn (D.) on the electromagnetic 
field of an electron, 425; on the, 
motion of a particle as a statistical 
problem, 1167. 

Mendelejeii’a table, on, 691. 

Mercury, on the superlicial proper¬ 
ties of, 418; on tiutiiigs in the 
absorption spectrum of n mixture 
of the vapours of, and cadmium, 
565; on the thennal expansion of, 
674. 

-cathode, on electrolysis with a, 

951. 

Metals, on the electron theory of, 459. 

Methane, on the crystal structure of 
solid, 761. 

Mica, on the measurement of the 
thickness of thin sheets of, 1103. 

Millikan (Dr. C. D.) on the steady 
motion of viscous incompressible 
fluids, 641. 

Milne (Ih'of. F. A.) on a geometrical 
radiation problem, 275. 

Misciattelli (Dr. P.) on the separation 
of thorium from uranium by means 
of ether, 670. 

Molecular lengths, on the measure¬ 
ment of, by an optical lever, 1163. 


Molecular theory^'of Mction, on a, 
906. 

Molecules, on the change that gase¬ 
ous, may undergo between two 
consecutive collisions, 53; on the 
size of the, of fatty acids, 940. 

Moran (W. G.) on simple methods 
of purifying radium emanation,399. 

Morris-Jones (W.) on the copper- 
mngnesium alloys, 1113, 

Morse (S.) on the action of X-rays 
on ferrous sulphate solutions, 
129. 

Moving-coil loud-speaker, on the, 

1011 . 

Mukherjee (S. K.) on the beryllium 
spectrum in the region X3367~ 
1964,197. 

Multiplet spectra of iron, on the, 98. 

Nasini (A. G.) on the crystalstruc- 
^ ture of nickel, 301. 

Neodymium, on the ionization poten¬ 
tial of, 286. 

Neen, on high-frequency discharges 
in 586; on the corona discharge 
^ in, 632. 

Nethercot (W.) on high-frequency 
discharges in gases, (XK). 

Newbold (A. A.} on the spectrum 
emitted by a carbon plate under 
bombardment, 796. 

Newman (Prof. F. H.) on the electric 
arc in mixed gases, 1085. 

Nickel, on the crystal structure of, 
301. 

Nitrogen, on the spectra of alkali 
metals excited by active, 729. 

Non-dimensional constants, on the 
magnitude of, 719. 

Norbury (Dr. A. L.) on a new 
method of measuring the electrical 
resistance of alloys, 662. 

Okubo (J.) on the spectra of alkali 
metals excited by active nitrogen, 
729. 

Operational calculus, ou an extension 
of Heaviside’s, 1153. 

Optical lever, on the measurement of 
molecular lengths by a, 1163. 

Orbits, on two-dimensional periodic, 
in the field of a non-neutral, 783. 

Oscillating circuits, on the measure¬ 
ment of conductivities by, 567. 

Oscillator, on frequency variations of 
the triode, SKK), 1094; on the 
three-electrode vacaum tube, 
1088. 
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Particles, on the motion of, on a 
rough sphere, 569; on the motion 
ofa, as a statistical problem, 1187 ; 
on the constitution and density of, 
in precipitated smokes, 1097. 

Partington (Prof. J. K.) on the heats 
of solution of some salts in water 
and ethyl alcohol solutions, 209. 

PartitionSi on the transmission of 
sound through, 1060. 

Pendulum, on a complex, driven by 
two pendulums, 721. 

Perucca (Prof. E.) on the superficial 
properties of mercury, 418. 

Photoelectric cells, on the applica* 
tion of Talbot’s law to, 792,812. 

-effects, on the application of a 

valve amplifier to the measure¬ 
ment of, w5. 

Photographic action, on the temper¬ 
ature of radiation and its, 1139. 

Photographs, on the interpretation 
of X-ray crystal, 373. 

Pianoforte string, on the dui-ation of 
contact between the, and a hard 
hammer, 345. 

Piccai'di (Prof. G.) on the ionization 
potentials of the rare earth ele¬ 
ments, 286. 

Platinum, on the absorption of X- 
rays by, 353. 

-smoke particles, on the consti¬ 
tution of, 1106. 

-thermometer temperature scale, 

on the, 384. 

Plummer (Dr. W. G.) on the crystal 
structure of solid methane, 761 

van der Pol (Dr. B.) on a new trans¬ 
formation in alternating current 
theory, 477; on Heaviside’s 
operational calculus for invariable 
systems, 1153. 

Porter (Prof. A. W.) on surface 
tension, 624. 

Positive ions, on the radiometer 
effect of, 70. 

Potassium, on the spectrum of, 
excited by active nitrogen, 733. 

-chloride, on the heat of solution 

of, 222. 

-thiocyanate, on the heat of 

solution of, 227* 

Praseodymium, on the ionization 
potential of, 286, 

Prosad (K.) on a dynamical method 
for determining Young’s modulus 
by bending, 548. 


Quartz, on the dispersion of double 
refraction in, 80. 

Radiation, on the absorption of 
high-frequency, 841; on the tem¬ 
perature of, and its photographic 
action, 1139. 

-problem, note on a geometrical, 

276, 946,1092. 

Radiometer effect of positive ions, 
on the, 70. 

Radium emanation, on methods of 
purifying, 399. 

Raman (Prof. C. N.) on light¬ 
scattering in liquids, 153. 

Raman effect, on the, in some organic 
liquids, 597 ; on the, in gases, 744; 
on the, by helium excitation, 858. 

Rare earths, on the ionization 
potentials of the, 285; on the, 
associated with uraninites, 1005. 

Refroctivity, on the, of gaseous com¬ 
pounds, 891. 

Reynolds (Prof. S. II.) on the car¬ 
boniferous section at Cattybrook, 
424. 

Ritz, on the method of, for the solu¬ 
tion of problems in elasticity, 332. 

Rocksalt, cn the distribution of 
charge in the chlorine in, 616. 

Rolla (Prof. L.) on the ionization 
potentials of the rare earth ele¬ 
ments, 286. 

Samarium, on the ionization poten¬ 
tial of, 28G. 

Sandeman (Dr. E. K.) on the e.m.f. 
of thermal agitation, 774. 

Sandford (Dr. K. S.) on the erratic 
rocks of the Oxford district, 753. 

Scandium, note on, 1008. 

Scattered light from an unpolarized 
beam, on the, 204. 

- radiation, on the Raman 

spectra of, 203. 

Sesta (Dr. L.) on the artificial pre¬ 
paration of a diamond, 488. 

Seth (J. B.) on liquid drops on the 
same liquid surface, 247. 

Shotton (F. W.) on the geology of the 
the country round Kenilworth,423. 

Silica, on the thermal expansion of, 
674. 

-smoke particles, on the consti¬ 
tution of, 1107. 

Silver, on the absorption of X-rays 
by, 363. 

-smoke particles, on the consti¬ 
tution of, IKK). 
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Simunek (Dr. RJ on electrolysis with 
a mercury catnode, 951. 

Smith (Dr. S.) on the carboniferous 
section at Cattybrook, 424. 

Smokes, on the constitution and den¬ 
sity of particles in precipitated, 
1097. 

Sodium, on the spectrum of, excited 
by active nitrogen, 731. 

- thiocyanate, on the heat of 

solution of, 230. 

Soils, on the acidity of, 317. 

Solar radiation, on the measurement 
of, 1067. 

Solution, on the heats of, of some 
salts in water and ethyl alcohol 
solutions, 209. 

Soper (Dr. W. E.) on the heats of 
solution of some salts in water 
and ethyl alcohol solutions, 209. 

Sound, on the effect of a finite baffle 
on the emission of, by a double 
source, 537; on the propagation 
of, in giases, 821; on the trans¬ 
mission of, through partitions, 
1050. 

Sound-tube, on the effect of con¬ 
strictions in Kundt’s, 873. 

Spark discharges, on the spectral 
phenomena of, 322. 

Spath (Dr. L. F.) on the landslide 
at Rocken End, 422. 

Specific heat, on the, of manganese 
phosphide, 125. 

Spectra, on the arc and chromo¬ 
sphere, of iron, 98; on the baud, 
of cadmium and zinc, 555; on 
flutings in the absorption of a mix¬ 
ture of mercury and cadmium 
vapours, 565; on the, of alkali 
metals excited by active nitrogen, 
729. 

Spectrum, on the, emitted by carbon 
under bombardment, 706. 

Sphere, on the motion of a particle 
on a rough, 569. 

Stars, on the limiting density in, 63. 

Static disturbances, on the energy- 
frequency spectrum of, 176. 

Stein (W. S.) on the radiometer 
effect of positive ions, 70. 

Stephens (E.) on the Hall effect and 
other properties of the copper- 
antimony series of alloys, 161. 

Stevenson (A. F.) on the motion of 
a particle on a rough sphere, 
569. 


Stiles (W. S.) on the intensity of 
the scattered light from an un¬ 
polarized beam, 204; on Talbot’s 
law, fatigue, and non-linearity in 
photoelectric cells, 812. 

Straight-line reproduction, on the 
aberration effect on, 441. 

Stoner (Dr. E. C.) on the limiting 
density of white dwarf stars, 63; 
on the absorption of high-fre¬ 
quency radiation, 841. 

Stress, on the effect of, upon the 
X-ray reflexions from tungsten 
wire, 981. 

Stresses, on the, between elastic 
bodies pressed together, 453; on 
critical, for tubular struts, 1063. 

Stromholm (Prof. D.) on some regu¬ 
larities in the table of elements, 681. 

Struts, on critical stresses for tubu¬ 
lar, 1063. 

Strutt (Dr. M. J. 0.) on the effect of 
a finite baffle on the emission of 
sound by a double source, 537. 

Surface-tension, notes on, 624. 

Talbofs Jaw, on the application of, 
to photoelectric cells, 792, 812. 

Telegraph signals, on the energy- 
frequency spectrum of, 176. 

Telephone, on the condenser, 115. 

Terbium, on the ionization potential 
of, 286. 

Thattle (V. N.) on the coefficient of 
cubical expansion of liquids and 
critical temperature, 887. 

Thermal agitation, on the e.m.f. of, 
774. 

-diffusion of rare constituents in 

gas-mixtures, on the, 1. 

- efficiency of standard cycles 

for internal combustion engines, on 
the, 386. 

- expansions of mercury and 

vitreous silica, on the, 674. 

TJiermodynamics, on the second law 
of, 504. 

Thermometer, on the platinum, tem¬ 
perature scale, 384. 

Thomson (Prof. G. P.) on the rays 
associated with heta-rajs and the 
relation between free electrons and 
their waves, 405. 

Thomson (J.) on the ionization of 
hydrogen by its own radiations, 
970. 

Thorium, on the separation of, from 
uranium by ether, 670. 
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Three-electrode vacuum-tube oscil¬ 
lator, on the, 1038. 
l^n amalgams, on tlie magnetic sus¬ 
ceptibility of, 146. 

■ 1 . 11 - smoke particles, on the consti¬ 
tution of, 1109. 

Tomlinson (G. A.) on a molecular 
theory of friction, 905. 

Townsend (Prof. J. S.) on high- 
frequency discharges in gases, 600. 
Triode oscillator, on the frequency 
variations of the, 200,1094. 
Tungsten smoke particles, on the 
constitution of, 1108. 

__ wire, on the effect of stress 

upon the X-ray reflexions from, 

981 . 

Ultraviolet rays, on the eflect of, on 
crystal detectors, 866. 

Urauinttes, on the rare earths asso¬ 
ciated with, 1005. 

Uranium, on the separation of 
thorium from, by ether, 670. 
Vacuum bolometer, on the, 1007. 
Vacuum-tube oscillator, on the 
three-electrode, 1038. 

Valve amplifier, on the application 
of a, to the measurement of X-ray 
and photoelectric ettects, 685. 
Venkateswaran (S.) on the llaraan 
eflect in some organic liquids, 597. 
Viscous fluids, on the steady motion 
of, 641. 

Walmsley (H. P.) on the consti¬ 
tution and density of particles 
in precipitated smokes, 1091. 
Walsh (J. W. T.) on a geometrical 
radiation problem, 1092; on uni¬ 
formly difiused light through two 
apertures, 1093. 

Water, on the heats of solution of 
some salts in, 209; on the 
dielectric constant of, 1001. 
Weatherbv (B. B.) on the measure¬ 
ment of conductivities by means 
of oscillating circuits, 567. 

White dwarf stars, on the limiting 
density in, 63. ^ u i ^ 

Whitehead^ theory of absolute 
acceleration, on Dr. A. H., 4o4; 
law of gravitation, on, 1183. 


Whitmore (B. G.) on the speciflc 
heat of manganese phosphide, 
125. 

Winans (Dr. J. G.) on the energies 
of dissociation of cadmium and 
zinc molecules, 666; on flutings 
in the absorption spectrum of a 
mixture of mercury and cadmium 
vapours, 665. 

Wood (R. G.) on the distribution of 
charge in the chlorine ion in rock- 
salt, 616. 

Wood^Prof. R. W.) on chromium 
echelette gratings on optical flats 
for infra-red investigations, 742; 
on the Raman effect in gases, 
744; on the Raman effect by 
helium excitation, 858. 

Wright (0. E.) on a geometrical 
radiation theorem, 946. 

X-radiation, on the action of, on 
colloids, 86; on superposed, 
737. 

X-ray crystal pliotographs, on the 
interpretation of, 373. 

-effects, on the application of a 

valve amplifier to the measure¬ 
ment of, 6{55. 

-investigation of the copper- 

magnesium alloys, on an, 1113. 

-refie.vions from crystal powders, 

precision measurements of, 507; 
on the effect of stress on the, from 
tungsten wire, 981. 

X-rays, on the action of, on ferrous 
sulphate solutions, 129; on the 
absorption of, from 0*03 to 2 A.U., 
353 ; on the effect of, on crystal 
detectors, 866. 

Young’s modulus, on a dynamical 
method for the determination of, 
548. 

Ytterbium, on the ionization poten¬ 
tial of, 286. 

Zinc, on the influence of hydrogen 
on the arc spectrum of, 312; on 
the energy of dissociation of 
molecules of, 655. 

_carbonate, on the lattice con¬ 
stants of, 607. 
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